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PREFACE. 


MY  rcadore  will  naturally  usk  why  I  have  delayed  writing  this 
book  for  six  years  after  my  reluni ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  give 
them  ftiD  aatls&ctioD  on  this  point 

When  I  Ksehed  England  m  the  spring  of  1882, 1  ftiimd  mywdt 
nunyiinded  by  a  room  full  of  pttcking-cases,  oonta^ung  the  collee- 
tions  that  I  had  from  time  to  time  sent  home  for  my  private  use. 
These  comprised  ncurly  three  thousand  bird-skin«,  of  about  a  thou- 
sand species :  and  at  least  twenty  thousand  Ix-etles  and  butterflies, 
of  about  seven  thousand  s])eeies ;  besides  some  quadrupeda  and  land- 
shella.  A  large  proportion  6f  tlie^  I  had  nut  seen  for  years ;  and  in 
my  then  weak  state  of  health,  the  unpacking,  sorting,  and  ananging 
of  inch  a  sumb  of  specimens  occupied  a  long  time. 

I  vefy  soon  decided  that,  until  I  had  done  something  toward 
naming  and  describing  the  most  impbrtant  groups  in  my  collection, 
and  had  worked  out  some  of  the  more  interestincf  pro1)lem^  of  varia- 
tion and  geof^raphical  distribution,  of  whirli  1  h;id  had  ^limpBe^ 
while  coUeetin*;  them,  I  wonld  not  attempt  to  j)uljlisb  my  travels.  I 
could,  indeed,  at  once  have  printed  my  notes  and  journals,  leavmg  all 
leftvence  to  qnestiona  of  natoial  hlstoiy  ibr  a  fhtnre  butlfelt 
that  this  wmdd  be  as  nnsatasfkctoiy  to  myself  as  it  would  be  disap 
poanting  to  my  fiiends»  and  iminstractive  to  tiie  public. 

Since  my  return,  up  to  Ihis  date,  I  have  published  eighteen  pa- 
per«,  in  the  Tran'^a'^tions  or  Procecdinj??  of  the  Linnirrin  ZfM>1ogical 
and  KntomolofTical  boeietif*.  d(.'seri))ing  or  catalogiiin;;  portions  of 
my  eullections ;  besides  tw(  Ivc  others  in  various  scientilic  periodicaU, 
on  more  general  subjects  conuecled  with  theui. 

Keaity  two  thonsand  of  my  Coleopteia,  and  many  hundreds  of  my 
butterflies,  have  been  already  desoibed  by  yaiioos  eminent  natuial- 
ists,  British  and  foreign ;  but  a  much  larger  number  remains  unde- 
scribed.  Among  those  to  whom  science  is  most  indebted  for  this  la- 
Imrion^  work.  I  nnist  nfiine  Mr.  F.  P.  Pascoe,  late  President  of  the  BJn- 
tomoli>ii;i(  nl  Society  of  London,  who  luis  almost  completed  the  rlaf»- 
sification  and  description  of  my  large  collec  tion  of  Long^icom  beetle- 

(now  in  his  possession),  comprising  more  tham  a  thousand  species,  ot 
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w'hicli  at  least  nine  Uandred  were  previously  iuideflcribed,and  new 

to  European  cft>>ineta. 

The  remaining  rtrdera  of  insects,  comprihing  probably  more  than  two 
tlioui^nd  specif  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  William  Wilson  Saun- 
dem,  wbo  bas  caused  the  larger  portion  of  them  to  be  described  by 
good  entomologists.  The  Hymenoptera  alone  amoonted  to  mote 
than  nine  htmdrcd  -|  r  cicR,  among  which  were  two  hundred  and 
eighty  different  kinds  of  ants,  of  which  two  hundred  were  new. 

The  fix  years'  delay  in  publishing  my  travels  tlui^J  prial)les  mo  to 
give  what  I  hope  may  \h-  an  interesting  and  instructive  sketch  of 
the  main  results  yet  arrived  at  by  the  study  of  my  collect i<>us;  and 
as  the  countries  I  have  to  describe  are  not  much  visited  or  written 
abontf  and  their  social  and  physical  conditions  are  not  liable  to  rapid  ' 
change,  I  beliere  and  hope  that  my  readers  wOl  gain  much  mort 
than  they  will  lose,  by  not  having  read  my  book  six  years  ago,  and 
by  this  time  perhaps  forgotten  all  about  it. 

I  niu-t  now  fay  a  few  words  on  the  plan  of  my  work. 

My  jounieys  to  tlie  various  islantis  regulated  1»y  tlie  seasons 

and  tlie  means  itf  conveyance.  1  risittnl  some  islands  two  or  tliree 
times  at  distant  intervals,  and  in  some  cases  had  to  make  the  same 
voyage  four  times  over.  A  chronological  arrangement  would  have 
puBled  my  readem  They  would  never  have  known  where  they 
were ;  and  my  frequent  references  to  the  groups  of  islands,  classed  in 
accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  animal  productions  and  of 
their  liMTii;m  inhabitants,  would  have  l»een  hardly  intelligible.  I  have 
adopted,  therefore,  a  geographical,  zooioufical,  and  etlinolocrical  ar- 
ran^'eiuent,  paj^ing  from  island  to  island  in  what  seems  the  most 
natural  succession,  while  I  transgress  the  order  in  whicix  1  myscU' 
Tidted  them  as  little  as  possible. 

I  divide  the  Archipelago  into  five  groups  of  idaiids,  as  Ibllow: 

I.  Tins  Iitoo-Malay  Islands  :  comprising  the  Malay  Feninsuhi 

and  Singapore,  Borneo.  Java,  and  Sumatra. 

II.  The  Timor  (  '.i;nt      comprising  the  islands  of  Timor,  Flores, 
Sumbawa,  and  LouiIxk  k,  with  several  smaller  ones. 

III.  Celkues  :  cumprising  also  the  Sula  Islands  and  Boutou. 

IV.  Tbe  "M/coJoccast  Onoup :  comprising  Bouni,  Ccram,  Batcliian, 
GUolo,  and  Horty ;  with  the  smaller  islands  of  Temate,  Tidore,  UUd- 
an,  Ku6a,  Amboyna,  Banda^  Goram,  and  IfatabeUo. 

V.  The  Papuan  Groi  i  comprising  the  j^n  at  island  of  New 
Guinea,  with  the  Aru  Islaml.H.  Mysol,  Salwatty,  Wai«,nou,  and  several 
others.  The  Ke  Islands  are  descriljed  with  tl)is  group  on  account  o!" 
their  ethnology,  though  zoologically  and  geographically  they  belong 
to  the  Moluccas. 

Hie  (diapters  relating  to  the  separate  islands  of  es^h  of  these 
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groups  are  followed  by  one  <m  the  Natural  History  of  that  group ; 
and  the  work  may  thus  be  diyided  into  five  parts,  each  treating  of 
one  of  the  natural  divinonB  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  first  chapter  ia  an  introductory  one,  on  the  physical  googra> 
phy  of  the  whole  region ;  and  the  last  is  a  general  sketch  of  the 
races  of  man  in  the  Archijx  lniro  and  the  surrounding  countries. 
With  this  explanation,  and  a  rcltreuce  to  the  maps  which  illustrate 
the  work,  I  trust  that  my  readers  will  always  kiu>w  where  they  are, 
and  m  what  tlirection  they  arc  going. 

I  am  well  aware  that  my  book  ia  fiur  too  small  for  the  extent  of 
the  aabjects  it  touches  upon.  It  Is  a  mere  sketch;  bat  so  ftr  aa  it 
goes  I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  an  accoiate  one.  Almost  the 
•  whole  of  the  narrative  and  descriptive  i)ortion8  were  written  on  the 
spot,  and  have  had  little  more  than  vc  rbal  alterations.  The  chap- 
ters on  Nat  lira!  History,  as  -^  ell  as  many  passages  in  other  parts  of 
the  work,  have  l>een  written  in  the  hope  of  exciting  an  interest  in 
the  various  questions  connected  with  the  origin  of  species  and  their 
geographic^  distiibation.  In  some  cases  I  have  been  able  to  ex- 
plain my  views  in  detul;  while  in  others,  owing  to  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  the  subject,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  confine  myself  to 
a  statement  of  the  more  interesting  facts  of  the  problem,  whose  solu- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  tlie  princi]>les  develo])ed  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his 
various  works.  The  numerous  ilhistrati'>ns  will,  it  is  believed,  add 
much  tf  the  interest  and  vahic  of  the  l»ook.  They  have  been  made 
from  uiy  own  sketches,  from  photographs,  or  from  specimens;  and 
such  subjects  only  have  been  chosen  as  would  really  illustrate  the 
nanative  or  the  descriptions. 

I  have  to  thank  Messts.  Walter  and  Hemy  Woodboy,  whoae  ao- 
qnaintance  I  had  the  pleasure  of  makim^  in  Java,  for  a  number  of 
photographs  of  scenery  and  of  natives,  which  have  been  of  the  greaf- 
e«t  assistance  to  mc.  Mr.  William  Wilson  Saunders  ha«5  kindly  al 
low  ed  me  to  figure  the  curious  homed  flies ;  and  to  3Ir.  Pjisco  T  am 
indebted  fur  a  loan  of  two  of  the  very  rare  Longicoms  which  appear 
in  Uie  plate  of  Bomean  beetles.  All  the  other  specimens  figured  are 
in  my  own  collection. 

Aa  the  main  object  of  all  my  journeys  was  to  obtdn  specunena  of 
natural  history,  both  lor  my  private  collecti<m  and  ti  supply  dupli- 
cates to  museums  and  amateurs,  I  will  give  a  general  statement  of 
the  number  of  specimen.^  T  colicrtrtl  mit!  wliirh  reached  home  in 
q;oo<\  condition.  I  must  premise  tljut  1  iiciicniliy  employed  one  or 
tw  o,  and  sometimes  three  Malay  servunLs  to  aiisist  mc ;  and  for  near- 
ly half  the  time  had  the  sendee  of  an  English  lad,  Charles  Allen.  I 
waa  just  eight  years  away  from  England,  but  as  I  travelled  about 
fi»iirteen  thousand  miles  within  the  Archipelago,  and  made  dzty  or 
seventy  separate  jonmeys,  each  involving  some  prepaxmtion  and  low 
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of  time,  I  do  not  think  that  more  than  six  years  were  really  occupied 
in  collecting. 

I  find  that  my  Eastern  ooUections  amotrnted  to: 

310  fpecimens  of  Mmaiaalia. 

l(Mt  "  Kcptik-B. 

S,(»W)  "  Bvrda. 

T.r.'O  »'  ShellB. 
13,100  Lefpidopten. 
8G,M0  Coleoptera. 
18^400  otlMrlaMOtL 


It  now  only  ramains  forme  to  thank  all  thoBe  friends  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  Ibr  aadstanoe  or  infonnation.  Hy  thanks  are  mors  ea* 
pedally  dne  to  the  Coimdl  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
through  whose  Talnaide  Tecommendations  I  obtained  impcHiant  aid 

from  OUT  ovm  Oovcmmcnt  and  firom  that  of  Holland ;  and  t<>  Mr. 
William  Wils<:)U  Saunders,  wliose  kin*1  nm}  lihcnd  encouragement  in 
the  early  portion  of  niy  jonrney  was  ol  gn  at  .service  to  me.  T  am 
also  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  i^^amuel  Stevens  (who  acted  as  my  agentj, 
both  tar  the  ears  he  took  of  my  ooUections,  and  for  the  untiring  as- 
sidiiilj  with  which  he  kept  me  sapplied,  both  with  nseftal  infiffma- 
tion,and  with  whatever  ncM-i-^mries  I  required. 

I  trust  that  these,  and  all  other  fiiends  who  have  been  In  any  way 
interested  in  my  travels  and  collections,  may  derive  from  the  pt-nisal 
of  my  book  some  taint  reflection  of  the  pleasures  I  myself  enjoyetl 
amid  the  scenes  and  objects  it  describes. 
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CHAPTER  L 

PHT8XGAI.  GXOGBAPHT. 

If  wc  look  at  a  globo  or  a  map  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
we  shall  perceive  between  Asia  and  Australia  a  number  of 
large  and  small  islands,  forming  a  connected  group  distinct 
from  those  jrreat  mnsses  of  land,  and  having  little  connection 
with  either  of  them.  Situated  uj)on  the  equator,  and  bathed 
by  the  t€})id  water  of  the  great  tropical  oceans,  this  region 
enjoys  a  climate  more  uniformly  hot  and  moist  than  almost 
any  other  part  of  the  globe,  and  teems  with  natural  produc- 
tions which  are  elsewhere  unknown.  The  richest  of  fruits 
and  the  most  precioas  of  spices  are  here  indigenous.  It  pro- 
duces the  giant  flowers  of  the  Rafflesia,  the  groat  grcen-\\nng- 
ed  Orniihoptera  (princes  among  the  butterfly  tribes),  the  man- 
like orang-utan,  and  the  gorgeous  birds  of  paradise.  It  is  in- 
habited by  a  peonliar  and  interesting  raoe  of  mankind— the 
Mahiy,  found  nowhere  beyond  the  lunits  of  this  insular  tract, 
which  has  hence  been  named  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

To  the  ordinary  Englishman  this  is  perhaps  the  least  known 
part  of  the  globe.  Our  possessions  m  it  are  few  and  seanly ; 
scarcely  any  of  our  travellers  go  to  explore  it;  and  in  many 
collections  of  maps  it  is  almost  ignored,  bemg  divided  be- 
tween Asia  and  the  Padflc  Islands.  It  thus  happens  that  few 
persons  reslise  that»  as  a  whole,  it  is  comparable  with  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  globe,  and  that  some  of  its  separate 
islands  are  laiger  than  France  or  the  Austrian  eni])ire.  The 
traveller,  however,  soon  acquires  different  ideas.  He  sails  for 
days,  or  even  for  weeks,  itlong  the  shores  of  one  of  these  great 
islands,  often  so  great  that  its  inhabitants  believe  it  to  be  a 
vast  continent.  He  finds  that  voyages  among  these  islands 
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are  coininonly  reckoiit-d  by  weeks  and  month*»,  nnd  that  ijieir 
several  inhabitants  are  often  as  little  known  to  each  other  as 
are  the  native  races  of  the  northern  to  those  of  tlx;  southeni 
continent  of  iVnierioa.  lie  soon  comes  to  i<K>k  u|»ou  this  re- 
gion 08  one  apart  from  the  rest  of  tin  \\  i>rlil,  with  its  own 
races  of  men  and  its  own  aspects  of  nature ,  with  its  own  ideus, 
feelings,  customs,  and  modes  of  speecli,  and  witli  a  climate, 
vegetation,  and  uniitiated  life  altogether  |ieculi;u  lu  itself. 

From  many  ])oints  of  view  these  islands  form  one  compact 
geoirraphicul  whole,  and  as  such  they  have  always  been  treat- 
ed by  travellers  and  men  of  science ;  but  a  more  careful  and 
detailed  study  of  them  under  various  aspects  reveals  the  un- 
expected fact  that  they  are  divisible  into  two  portions  nearly 
equal  in  extent,  which  widely  dilEer  in  their  natmal  products, 
and  really  form  parts  of  two  ol  the  primary  diviaiona  of  the 
eartii.  I  have  been  able  to  proTO  this  ui  oonaiderable  detail 
by  my  obaervatioiia  on  the  mUmral  history  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  Archipelago ;  and  as  in  the  description  of  my  travels 
and  residence  in  the  several  ishuidB  I  ahaD  have  to  refer  eon^ 
tinnaUy  to  this  view,  and  adduce  facta  in  support  of  it,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  commence  with  a  general  sketch  of 
such  of  the  main  features  of  the  Malayan  region  aa  win  ren- 
der the  facts  hereafter  brought  forv^ard  more  interestmg, 
and  thdr  bearing  on  the  general  question  more  easily  under> 
stood,  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  sketch  the  limits  and  extent 
of  the  Ardupelago,  and  to  point  out  the  more  striking  feat- 
ures of  its  geology,  physical  geography,  vegetation,  and  ani- 
mal life. 

DefiiMon  and  Boundaries, — ^For  reasons  which  depend 
maiidy  on  the  distribution  of  animal  life,  I  consider  the  Malay 
Archipelago  to  include  tho  Malay  Peninsula  as  far  as  Tenaa- 
serim,and  the  Nicobar  Islands  on  the  west,  the  Philippines 
on  the  north,  and  the  Solomon  Islands  beyond  New  Guinea 
on  the  east.  All  the  great  islands  included  within  these  limits 
are  connected  together  by  innumerable  smaller  ones,  so  that 
no  one  of  them  seems  to  be  distinctly  separated  from  tho  rest. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  all  enjoy  a  uniform  and  very  similar 
climate,  and  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  forest  vegetation. 
Whetli' r  we  study  their  form  and  distribution  on  maps,  or 
actually  travel  from  island  to  island,  our  first  impression  wiU 
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be  that  they  form  a  connected  whole,  all  the  j):ii  ts  of  which 
are  intimately  related  to  each  other. 

Extent  of  the  Archipelago  and  Islands. — The  Malay  Ar- 
chipelago extends  for  more  than  4000  miles  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  is  about  1300  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  It 
would  stretch  over  an  expanse  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe 
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from  tlie  extreme  west  far  into  Central  Asia,  or  would  cover 
the  widest  parts  of  South  America,  and  extend  far  beyond  the 
land  into  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  It  includes  three 
islands  larger  than  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  one  of  them,  Borneo, 
the  whole  of  the  Britisli  isles  might  be  set  down,  and  would 
be  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  forests.    New  Guinea,  though  less 
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compact  in  shape,  is  probably  larger  than  Borneo.  Samatra 
is  about  equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain;  Java,  Luzon,  and 
Celebes  are  each  about  the  sise  of  Irdand.  Eighteen  more 
islands  are,  on  the  average,  as  large  as  Jamaiea ;  more  than  a 
hundred  are  as  large  as  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  iiMe  the  isles  and 
islets  of  smaller  size  are  innumerable.  The  absolute  extent  of 
land  in  the  Archipelago  is  not  greater  than  that  contuned  bj 
Western  Europe  from  Hungary  to  Spain ;  but,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  land  is  broken  up  and  divided,  the  varie- 
ty, of  its  productions  is  rather  in  proportion  to  the  immense 
surface  ov^r  which  the  islands  are  spread,  th^n  to  the  qjumtily 
of  land  which  they  contain. 

Oeohgical  CcnmratU. — One  of  the  chief  volcanic  belts  upon 
I  the  globe  passes  through  the  Archipelago,  and  produces  a 
striking  contrast  in  the  scenery  of  the  volcanic  and  non-volcan- 
ic islands.  A  curving  line,  marked  out  by  scores  of  active 
and  hundreds  of  extinct  volcanoes,  may  be  traced  through  the 
whole  length  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  and  thence  by  the  islands 
of  Bali,  Lombock,  Sumbawa^  Florcs,  the  Serwatty  Islands, 
Banda,  Amboyna,  Batchian,  Makian,  Tidore,  Temate,  and  Gi- 
lolo,  to  Horty  Island.  Here  there  is  a  slight  but  well-marked 
break,  or  shift,  of  about  200  miles  to  the  westward,  where  the 
volcanic  belt  again  begins,  in  North  Celebes,  and  passes  by  Siau 
and  Sanguir  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  along  the  eastern  side  of 
which  it  continnes,in  a  curving  line,  to  their  northern  extremity. 
From  the  extreme  eastern  bend  of  this  belt  at  Banda,  we  pass 
onward  for  1000  niiles  over  a  non-volcanic  district  to  the  vol- 
canoes observed  by  Dampier,  in  1699,  on  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  can  there  trace  another  volcanic 
belt,  through  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the  Solomon  Isl- 
ands, to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Archipelago. 

In  the  whole  region  occupied  by  this  vast  line  of  volcanoes, 
and  for  a  considerable  breadth  on  each  side  of  it,  earthquakes 
are  of  continual  recurrence,  slight  shocks  beinc^  felt  at  inter- 
vals of  every  few  weeks  or  months,  while  more  severe  ones, 
shaking  down  whole  villages,  and  doing  more  or  less  injury 
to  life  and  property,  are  sure  to  happen,  in  one  i^art  or  anoth- 
er of  this  district,  almost  every  year.  In  many  of  the  islands 
the  years  of  the  great  rnrtliqnakes  form  the  ehronological 
epochs  of  the  native  iuhubiUuits,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  ages 
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of  their  children  are  remembered,  and  the  dates  of  many  im- 
portant events  are  determined. 

I  can  only  briefly  allude  to  the  many  fearful  eruption^  tliat 
have  taken  place  iu  this  region.  Tn  the  amount  of  injury  to 
life  and  property,  and  in  the  niai^nitude  of  their  effects,  they 
have  not  hoen  surpasscKi  by  any  npon  rcrord.  Forty  viUai^es 
were  destroyed  by  the  eru]*ti(m  of  I'apaudayang,  in  Java,  in 
1772,  when  the  whole  mountain  was  blown  up  by  repeated  ex- 
ploaious,  and  a  larn^e  lake  left  in  it-  I'luce.  By  the  irreat  erup- 
tion of  Tomboro,  iu  Sumba^s  :l,  m  in  15, 12,000  peopl*  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  ashes  darkened  the  air  and  fell  thickly  upon 
the  earth  and  sea  for  300  miles  louud.  Even  quite  recently, 
since  I  quitted  the  country,  a  muunt.iin  which  had  been  quies- 
cent for  more  than  2U0  years  sudskuly  burst  into  activity. 
The  island  of  Makian,  one  of  tlie  31oluccas,  was  rent  open  in 
1646  by  a  violent  eruption,  which  hift  a  huge  chasm  ou  one 
side,  extending  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  It  was  when 
I  last  visited  it,  in  1860,  clothed  with  vegetation  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  contained  twelve  populous  Malay  villages.  On  the 
29th  oi  December,  1862,  after  215  years  of  perfect  inaction,  it  ' 
^ain  snddenlj  boTst  fcnth,  Mowing  up  and  completely  aiter- 
ing  the  appeanuuse  of  tbe  monntain,  destroying  the  greater 
part  of  the  inliabitante,  and  sending  forth  saoh  Tolomee  of 
ashes  as  to  darken  the  air  at  Temate,  forty  miles  off,  and  to 
almost  entirely  destroy  the  growing  crop£>  on  that  and  the  snr- 
roonding  islands. 

The  island  of  Java  contains  more  yolcanoes,  active  and 
extinct,  than  any  other  known  district  of  eqnal  extent.  They 
are  abont  forty-five  in  nnmber^  and  many  of  them  exhibit  most 
beantifnl  examples  of  the  yolcaiUo  cone  on  a  large  scale,  single 
or  double,  with  entire  or  tnmoated  sammits^  and  averagmg 
10,000  feet  high. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  almost  all  volcanoes  have 
been  slowly  built  up  by  the  accumulation  of  matter — ^mnd, 
ashes,  and  lava — ejected  by  themselves.  The  openings  or 
craters,  however,  froqnenUy  shift  their  position;  so  that  a 
country  may  be  ooTered  with  a  more  or  less  irregolar  sertev 
of  hills  in  chains  and  masses,  only  here  and  there  rising  into 
lofty  cones,  and  yet  the  whole  may  be  produced  by  true  vol- 
canic action.  In  this  manner  t  h  e  greater  part  of  Java  has  been 
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formed.  There  has  been  some  elevation,  eapeoiaUj  on  the 
Booth  ooast^  where  extenem  cliffs  of  coral  limestone  are  found, 
and  there  may  be  a  sobstratum  of  older  stratified  rocks ;  bat 
stiU  essentiaUy  Java  is  volcanic ;  and  that  noble  and  fertile  isl- 
and— the  very  garden  of  the  East,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
the  richest,  the  best  cultivated,  and  the  best  govcnied  tropical 
island  in  the  world — owes  its  very  existence  to  the  same  in- 
tense volcanic  activity  which  stiU  occasionally  devastates  its 
surface. 

The  great  island  of  Sumatra  exhibits,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  a  much  smaller  number  of  volcanoes,  and  a  consider* 
able  portion  of  it  has  probably  a  non-volcanic  origin. 

To  the  eastward,  the  long  strirK';  of  islands  from  Java, 
passing  by  the  north  of  Timor  and  away  to  Banda,  are  ])voh- 
ably  all  due  to  volcanic  action.  Timor  itself  consi'?t^^  ot  an- 
cient stratified  rocks,  but  is  said  to  have  one  volcano  near  its 
centre. 

Going  northward,  Aniboyna,  a  part  of  Kouru,  and  the  west 
end  of  Ceram,  the  north  part  of  Gilolo,  and  all  the  small  isl- 
ands around  it,  the  northern  extremity  of  Celebes,  and  the 
islands  of  Siau  and  Sansruir,  are  u holly  volcanic.  The  Philip- 
pine Archipelago  contains  many  active  and  extinct  volcanoes, 
and  has  }>iububly  been  reduced  to  its  present  fragmentary 
condition  by  subsidences  attending  on  volcanic  action. 

All  along  this  great  line  of  volcanoes  are  to  be  found  more 
or  less  palpable  signs  of  upheaval  and  depression  of  land. 
The  range  of  islands  south  of  Sumatra,  a  part  of  the  south 
coast  of  Java  and  of  the  islands  east  of  It^the  west  and  east 
end  of  Timor,  portions  of  all  the  Moluccas,  the  and  Am 
Islands,  Waigiou,  and  the  whole  south  and  east  of  GUolo,  con- 
sist in  a  great  measure  of  upraised  coral  rook  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  diat  now  forming  in  the  adjacent  seas.  In  many 
places  I  have  observed  the  unaltered  surfaces  of  the  elevated 
reefii,  with  great  masses  of  coral  standing  up  in  their  natural 
position,  and  hundreds  of  shells  so  fresh-looking  that  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  they  had  been  more  than  a  few  years  out 
of  the  water ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  very  probable  that  such  changes 
have  occurred  within  a  few  centuries. 

The  united  lengths  of  these  volcanic  belts  is  about  nine- 
ty d^^rees,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  cirenmference  of  the 
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globe.  Tlioir  width  is  about  fifty  miles  ;  but,  for  a  space  of 
two  hundred  on  each  side  of  theui,  evidencen  of  subterruncan 
nr-tion  are  to  be  found  in  recently  elevated  coral  rock,  or  in 
barrier  coral  reefs,  indicating  recent  snbrnerp^once.  In  the 
very  centre  or  focus  of  the  great  curve  of  volcanoes  5q  plriced 
the  large  island  of  Borneo,  in  whicli  no  sign  of  recent  voicanic 
action  has  yet  been  observed,  and  where  eartliquakes,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  snrruundlug  regions,  are  entirely  unknown. 
The  equally  large  island  of  New  Guinea  occui/ies  another 
quiescent  area,  on  which  no  sign  of  volcanic  action  has  yet 
been  discovered.  With  the  excejjlioa  of  the  eastern  end  of 
Its  northern  peninsula,  tlie  large  and  curiously->haped  island 
of  Celebes  is  ;iUu  eniiniy  free  from  volcanoes;  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  volcanic  i  iti  »n  has  once 
formed  a  separate  island.  The  Malay  Peuiiiiiuia  is  ubo  uou- 
voicanic. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  division  of  the  Archipelago 
would  therefore  be  into  quiescent  and  volcanic  regions,  and 
it  itiight^  perhaps,  be  expected  that  such  a  division  would  cor- 
respond to  some  differences  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
and  the  forms  of  life.  This  is  the  case,  however,  to  a  very 
limited  extent ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  that,  although  this 
development  of  sabterranean  fires  is  on  so  vast  a  scale,  has 
piled  up  chains  of  mountains  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet  high, 
ins  biokaii  up  eontinenta  and  raised  up  islands  from  the 
ocean,  yet  it  has  all  the  character  of  a  recent  action^  which  has 
not  yet  ancoeeded  in  obliterating  the  tracea  of  a  more  ancient 
distribntion  of  land  and  water. 

Cfonirattt  of  VtgeMtUm* — Placed  immediately  upon  the 
Bqnator  and  surronnded  by  extensive  oceans,  it  la  not  snrpria* 
ing  that  the  yariona  islands  of  the  Archipelago  should  be  al* 
most  always  clothed  with  a  forest  vegetation  from  the  level 
of  the  sea  to  the  snmmits  of  the  loftiest  momitabs.  This  is 
the  general  rule.  Smnatra,  New  Goineai  Borneo,  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Molnccas,  and  the  uncultivated  parts  of  Java 
and  GelebeSi  are  all  forest  countries,  except  a  few  small  and 
animportant  tracts,  due  perhaps,' in  some  cases,  to  ancient  cul- 
tivation or  accidental  fires.  To  this,  however,  there  is  one 
important  exception  in  the  island  of  Timor  and  all  the  small- 
er islands  around  it,  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  forest  such 
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as  exists  in  the  other  islands,  and  tliis  character  extends  in  a 
lesser  deccree  to  Florcs,  Sumbawuj  Loinbock,  iuid  JJali, 

lu  Timur  the  most  common  trees  are  Eucalypti  of  several 
species,  so  characteristic  of  Australia,  with  sandal- wood,  acacia, 
and  other  sorts  in  less  abundance.  These  are  scattered  over 
the  country  more  or  less  thickly,  but  never  so  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  a  forest  Coarse  and  scanty  grasses  grow  be> 
neath  them  on  the  more  barren  bills,  and  a  liixnriant  herbage 
In  the  moister  localitiesL  In  the  islands  between  Timor  and 
Java  tiiere  is  often  a  more  thicUy-wooded  country,  abounding 
in  thorny  and  prickly  trees.  These  seldom  reach  any  great 
height,  and  daring  die  force  of  the  dry  season  they  almost 
completely  lose  their  leaves,  allowing  the  ground  beneath  them 
to  be  parched  np,  and  contrasting  strongly  with  the  damp, 
gloomy,  ever-verdant  forests  of  the  other  islands.  This  pecol- 
iftr  chitraoter,  which  extends  in  a  less  degree  to  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Cdebes  and  the  east  end  of  Java,  is  most  probably 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  Australia.  The  south-east  mon- 
soon, which  hM  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  year  (from  March 
to  November),  blowing  over  the  northern  parts  of  Uiat  coun- 
try, produces  a  degree  of  beat  and  dryness  which  assimilates 
the  vegetation  and  physical  aspect  of  the  adjacent  islands  to 
its  own.  A  little  further  eastward,  in  Timor-laot  and  the 
Islands,  a  moister  climate  prevails,  the  south-east  winds  blow- 
ing from  the  Pacific  through  Torres  Straits  and  ovor  the  damp 
forests  of  New  Guinea,  and  as  a  consequence  every  rocky  islet 
is  clothed  with  verdure  to  its  very  summit.  Further  west 
again,  as  the  same  dry  winds  blow  over  a  wider  and  wider 
extent  of  ocean,  they  have  time  to  absorb  fresh  moisture,  and 
we  accordingly  find  the  island  of  Java  posses^inp^  a  less  and 
less  arid  climate,  till  in  the  extreme  west  near  Batavia  rain 
occurs  more  or  less  all  the  year  roinifl,  nnd  the  mountains  are 
everywhere  clothed  with  forests  of  unexampled  luxuriance. 

Contrasts  in  Depth  of  tSea. — It  was  first  ])oiiit(  d  out  by 
Mr.  Geofjrf  "Windsor  Earl,  in  a  paper  read  before  tiic  Koyal 
GeoL^raphical  Society  in  184.'i,  and  Rubsequently  in  a  pamphlet 
"  On  the  Physical  Geography  of  South-eastern  Asia  an«l  Aus- 
tralia," dated  1855,  that  a  shallow  sea  connected  the  great  isl- 
ands of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  I^orneo  with  the  Asiatic  continent, 
with  which  their  natural  productions  generally  agreed ;  while 
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a  similar  shallow  sea  coiiiifcted  New  Guinea  and  some  of  the 
aiijaceiit  islands  to  Australia,  all  being  characterized  hj  the 
presence  of  Marsupials. 

We  have  hero  a  clew  to  the  most  radical  contrast  in  the 
Archipelago,  and,  by  following  it  out  in  detail,!  lia\e  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  we  cau  draw  a  line  among  the  islands, 
which  shall  so  divide  them  that  one-half  shall  truly  belong  U> 
Asia,  wL  lie  the  other  shall  no  less  certainly  be  alii  el  to  Aus- 
tralia. I  term,  these  respectively  the  Indo-Malayau,  and  the 
Austro-Malayan  divisions  of  the  Archipelago.  (iSee  Physical 
Map.) 

On  referring  to  pages  12,  13,  and  3G  of  Mr.  EnrPs  ])am- 
pblet^  it  will  be  seen  that  he  maintains  the  former  connection 
<f  Amaand  Australia  as  an  important  part  of  his  view,  whereas 
I  dweD  mainly  on  their  long  continued  separation.  Notwith- 
ttandiiig  this  and  other  important  differences  between  us,  to 
him  undoubtedly  belongs  die  merit  of  first  indioatbg  the  di- 
visioa  ol  the  Aiehipelago  into  an  Anstrafian  and  an  Asiatic 
region,  which  it  has  been  my  good-fortnne  to  estaUish  by 
more  detailed  obserrations, 

•  CanireutB  in  Naiutal  J^wkuH&ni^to  understand  the  im> 
portanoe  of  thiselaBS  of  facts,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  fonner 
diatribntion  of  land  and  sea,  it  is  neoessary  to  consider  the  r^ 
salts  arrived  at  by  geologists  and  nataralists  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  present  diatribntion 
of  lining  tilings  on  the  sorface  of  the  earth  is  mainly  the  result 
of  the  last  series  of  changes  that  it  has  nndergone.  Geology 
teaches  ns  that  the  surface  of  the  land  and  the  distribntion 
of  land  and  water  is  everywhere  sbwly  changing.  It  farther 
teaches  ns  that  the  forms  of  life  which  inhabit  that  snr&ce 
ha?e>  during  every  period  of  which  we  possess  any  record, 
been  also  slowly  dianging. 

It  ifl  not  now  necessary  to  say  any  thing  about  how  either 
of  those  changes  took  place ;  as  to  that,  opinions  may  differ ; 
bat  as  to  the  fact  that  the  changes  themselves  hcufe  occurred, 
from  the  earliest  geological  ages  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  are  still  going  on,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion* 
Every  successive  stratum  of  sedimentary  rock, send,  or  gravel 
is  a  proof  that  changes  of  level  have  taken  place ;  and  the  dif  • 
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fercnt  species  of  aniniuLs  and  plants,  whose  remains  are  found 
in  these  deposits,  prove  tliat  corresponding  changes  did  occur 
in  the  organic  world. 

Taking,  therefore,  these  two  series  of  changes  for  granted, 
most  of  the  present  peculiarities  and  anomalies  in  the  distri- 
bution of  species  may  be  directly  traced  to  them.  In  our 
own  islands,  with  a  very  few  trifling  exceptions,  every  quadru- 
ped, bird,  reptile,  insect,  and  plant  is  found  also  on  the  adjaoent 
continent.  In  the  small  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  there 
m  some  quadrupeds  and  insects,  and  many  plants,  quite  pe- 
'  Guliar.  la  Ceylon,  more  closely  connected  to  India  than  Brit* 
ain  is  to  Europe,  many  animals  and  plants  are  difl^erent  from 
those  found  in  India,  and  peculiar  to  the  island.  In  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands  almost  every  indigenous'living  thing  is  peculiar 
to  them,  though  closely  resembling  other  kinds  found  in  the 
nearest  parts  of  the  American  continent 

Host  naturalists  now  admit  that  these  lacts  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  greater  or  less  lapse  of  time  since  the  islands 
were  upraised  from  beneath  the  ocean,  or  were  separated  from 
the  nearest  land ;  and  this  will  be  generally  (though  not  al- 
ways) indicated  by  the  depth  of  lie  intervening  sea.  The 
enormous  thickness  of  many  marine  deposits  through  wide 
areas  shows  that  subsidence  has  often  continued  (with  inter- 
mitting periods  of  repose)  during  epochs  of  immense  duration. 
The  depth  of  sea  produced  by  such  subsidence  will  therefore 
generally  be  a  measure  of  time ;  and  in  like  manner  the  change 
which  organic  forma  have  undergone  is  a  measure  of  time. 
When  we  make  proper  allowance  for  the  continued  introduc- 
tion of  new  animals  and  jflnnts  from  surrounding  countries, 
by  those  natural  means  of  dispersnl  m  liich  have  been  so  wdl 
explained  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Mr.  Darwin,  it  is  remark- 
able how  closely  these  two  measures  correspond.  Britain  is 
separated  from  the  continent  by  a  very  shallow  sea,  and  only 
in  a  very  few  cases  have  our  animals  or  plants  begun  to  show 
a  difference  from  the  corresponding  Continental  species. 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  divided  from  Italy  by  a  much  deeper 
sea,  present  a  much  gi-eater  difference  in  their  organic  forms. 
Cuba,  separated  from  Yucatan  by  a  wider  and  deeper  strait, 
differs  more  markedly,  so  that  most  of  its  productions  are  of 
distinct  and  peculiar  species ;  while  Madagascar,  divided  from 
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Africa  by  a  deep  channel  three  hand  red  miles  vide,  pOBSeBaes 
so  many  peculiar  features  as  to  indicate  separation  at  a  very 
remote  antiquity,  or  even  to  render  it  doabtful  whether  the 
two  countries  have  ever  been  absolutely  united. 

Keturning  now  to  the  Malay  Archipehigo,  we  find  that  all 
the  wide  expanse  of  sea  which  divides  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo  from  each  other,  and  from  Malacca  and  Siam,  is  so 
shall  ow  that  ships  can  anchor  in  any  part  of  it,  since  it  Tarely 
exceeds  forty  iatliomH  in  deptli ;  and  if  we  go  as  tar  as  the 
line  of  a  hundred  fathoms,  we  shall  include  the  P)ii)ippine  Isl- 
ands and  liali,  east  of  Java.  If ,  therefore,  these  islands  have 
been  Rei)arate<l  from  each  other  and  the  continent  by  subsi- 
dence of  the  uitervening  trucU*  of  land,  we  should  conclude 
that  the  separation  has  hecn  comparatively  recent,  f-iuce  the 
depth  to  which  the  land  has  .subsided  is  so  siii;i]].  It  in  also 
to  be  remarked  that  the  great  chain  of  acti^  c  volcanoes  in 
Sumatra  and  Java  furnishes  us  with  a  sufficient  cause  for  such 
subsidence,  since  the  enormous  masses  of  matter  they  have 
thrown  out  would  take  awav  the  foundations  of  the  surround- 
iug  district;  and  this  maybe  the  true  explanation  of  the  often- 
noticed  fact  that  vuicaiiutia  and  volcanic  chains  are  always 
near  the  sea.  The  subsidence  they  produce  around  them  will, 
in  time,  make  a  sea,  if  one  does  not  already  exist. 

Bat  it  is  when  we  examine  the  zoology  of  these  countries 
that  we  Und  what  we  most  require— evidause  of  a  v-erf  strik- 
ing character  that  these  great  islands  must  hare  once  formed 
a  part  of  the  continent,  and  conld  only  have  been  separated  at 
a  very  recent  geological  epoch.  The  elephant  and  tapir  of 
Snmatra  and  Borneo,  the  rhinoceros  of  Snmalra  and  the  allied 
species  of  Java,  the  wild  cattle  of  Borneo  and^the  hind  long 
supposed  to  be  pecnliar  to  Jaya,  are  now  all  known  to  inhabit 
some  part  or  other  of  Sonthem  Asia.  None  of  these  large 
animals  could  possibly  have  passed  oyer  the  arms  of  the  sea 
which  now  separate  these  countries^  and  tJirar  presence  plainly 
indicates  that  a  land  commnnication  most  have  eiisted  since 
the  origm  of  the  species.  .  Among  the  smaller  mammals,  a 
oonsiderable  portion  are  common  to  ea«^  island  and  the  oon- 
ttnent ;  bnt  the  vast  physical  changes  that  most  hare  occurred 
during  the  breaking  up  and  subsidence  of  such  extensive  re- 
gions haye  led  to  the  extinction  of  some  in  one  or  more  of  the 
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islands,  and  iii  some  cases  there  seems  also  to  have  been  time 
for  a  change  of  species  to  have  taken  place.  Birds  and  insects 
illustrate  the  same  yfkfw^  for  every  family,  and  almost  every 
genus  of  these  groups  found  in  any  o£  the  islands,  occurs  also 
on  the  Afliatio  contiDent^  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the 
speinfls  are  exactly  IdentioaL  Birds  offer  us  one  of  the  best 
means  of  determining  the  hiw  of  distiibation ;  for  though  at  first 
sight  it  would  appear  that  the  watery  bomidaries  wMoh  keep 
out  the  land  quadrupeds  oould  be  easily  passed  over  by  birds, 
yet  practically  it  is  not  so ;  for  if  we  leave  out  the  aquatic 
tribes  which  are  prei«eminently  wanderers,  it  is  found  that  the 
Qi&i6ts  (and  especiaiUy  the  Passeiee,  or  true  penshing-hirds» 
whidi  form  the  vast  majority)  are  generally  as  strictly  lunited 
hy  straits  and  arms  of  Uie  sea  as  are  quadrupeds  themselves. 
As  an  instance^  among  the  islands  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing, it  is  a  resuffkable  fact  that  Java  possesses  numerous  birds 
which  never  over  to  Sumatra,  thou^  tKey  are  separated 
by  a  strait  only  fifteen  miles  wide^  and  with  islands  in  mid- 
channel.  Java,  in  fact,  possesses  more  birds  and  insects  pe- 
culiar to  itself  tlian  either  Sumatra  or  Borneo,  and  this  would 
indicate  that  it  was  earliest  separated  from  the  continent; 
next  in  organic  individuality  is  Borneo,  while  Sumatra  is  so  > 
nearly  identical  in  all  its  animal  forms  with  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca  that  we  may  safely  conclude  it  to  have  been  the  most 
recently  dismembered  island. 

The  general  result,  therefore,  at  which  we  arrive  is,  that  the 
great  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo  resemble,  in  their 
natural  productions,  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  continent,  almost 
as  much  as  such  widcly-so})aratcd  districts  could  be  expected 
to  do  even  if  they  still  formed  a  part  of  Asia ;  an<l  thh  close 
resemblance,  joiiu'I  with  the  fart  of  the  wide  extent  of  sea 
which  separates  tli<  ni  being  so  uniformly  and  remarkably  shal- 
low, and  lastly,  the  existence  of  tlio  extensive  range  of  volca 
noes  in  Sumatra  and  Java,  whicli  liave  poured  out  vast  quan- 
tities of  subteriaiiean  matter,  and  have  built  up  extensive  pla- 
teaux and  lofty  mountain  ranches,  thus  funiishing  a  vera  cmimt 
for  a  parallel  line  of  subsidence,  all  lead  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  a  very  recent  geological  epoch  the  continent 
of  Asia  extended  far  beyond  its  present  limits  in  a  south-east- 
erly direction,  iucluding  the  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
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fiorneo,  and  probably  leaohing  as  &r  as  the  present  100-iatb* 

om  line  of  soondings. 

The  Philippine  Islands  agree  in  many  lespeols  with  Asic 
and  the  other  islands,  but  present  some  anomalies,  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  they  were  separated  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
have  since  been  subject  to  many  revolutions  in  their  physioal 
geography. 

Tiimiug  our  attention  now  to  the  remaining  nortinn  of  the 
Archipelago,  we  shall  find  thnt  nil  the  islands  from  Celebes 
and  Lombock  eastward  exhibii  almost  as  close  a  resemblance 
to  Australia  and  New  Guiuea  as  the  Western  Islanrb  (lo  to 
Asia,  it  is  well  known  that  the  natural  product lonb  ul  Aiis- 
tralia  differ  from  those  of  Asia  more  than  those  of  any  of  the 
four  ancient  quarters  of  the  world  differ  from  each  other. 
Australia  in  fact  stands  alone :  it  possesses  no  apes  or  monkeys, 
no  cats  or  tigers,  wolves,  bears,  or  hyenas ;  no  deer  or  antelopes, 
sheep  or  oxen ;  no  elephant,  horse,  squirrel,  or  rabbit  r  none,  in 
short,  of  those  familiar  types  of  quadruped  which  are  met 
with  in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  Instead  of  these,  it  has 
I^Iarsupials  only,  kangaroos  and  opossums,  wombats  and  the 
duck-billed  platypus.  In  birds  it  is  almost  as  peculiar.  It 
has  no  woodpeckers  and  no  pheasants,  ^milics  which  exist  in 
every  other  part  d  the  world ;  but  instead  of  them  it  has  the 
m<mnd>niakiug  bmsh-torkeys,  the  houeysnokers,  the  cockatoos, 
and  the  brash-tongned  lories,  wMob  are  found  no  whm  dse 
upon  the  globe.  All  these  striking  peonliarities  axe  ibimd 
also  in  those  islands  which  f onn  the  Ai]stro*Malayan  dividon 
of  the  Arehipehigo. 

The  great  eontrast  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Archi- 
pelago is  nowhere  so  abmptly  exhibited  as  on  passing  from 
l2ie  island  of  Bali  to  that  of  Lombock,  where  the  two  regioiDs 
are  In  closest  proximi^.  In  Bali  we  have  barbets,  frtdt- 
tlmishea^  and  woodpeckers  ;  on  passing  over  to  Lombock 
these  are  seen  no  more,  but  we  have  abnndance  of  cockatoos, 
honeysuckers,  and  brush-turkeys,  which  are  equally  unknown 
in  Bali,'  or  any  island  further  west  Tlie  strait  is  here  fifteen 
miles  wide,  so  that  we  may  pass  in  tvro  hoars  fom  one  great 

'  1  was  iufornicd,  however,  that  there  were  a  few  cockatoos  at  one  spot  on  the 
iratk  nTBtllfahowing  tUt  tlM  intemlngMiMC  ti  tht  piodnctioiMortlMM  blands 
.ii  amr  gping  on* 
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division  of  the  earth  to  another,  differing  as  essentially  in 
their  animal  life  as  Europe  does  from  America.  If  we  travel 
from  Javn  or  Borneo  to  Celebes  or  the  Moluccas,  the  differ- 
ence is  still  more  striking.  In  the  first  the  forc'^t'^  abound  in 
monkeys  of  many  kinds,  wild-cats,  deer,  civets,  aud  otters,  and 
numerous  varieties  of  squirrels  are  constaTil  Iy  met  with.  In 
the  latter  none  of  these  occur;  but  the  jin  licnsilc-tailed  Cus- 
cus  is  almost  the  only  terrestrial  mammal  seen,  except  a  ild 
pigs,  which  are  found  in  all  tne  islands,  and  deer  (which  have 
probably  been  recently  introduced)  m  Celel)es  and  the  Moluc- 
cas. The  birds  which  are  most  abundant  ia  the  Western  Isl- 
ands are  woodpeckers,  barbets,  trogrons,  fnnt-th rushes,  and 
leaf-thrushes ;  thoy  are  seen  daily,  and  form  the  great,  ornitho- 
logical features  of  the  country.  In  the  Eastern  Islands  these 
are  absolutely  unknown,  honeysuckers  and  small  lories  being 
the  most  common  birds ;  so  that  the  naturalist  feels  himself 
in  a  new  world,  and  can  hardly  realize  that  he  has  passed  from 
the  one  region  to  the  other  m  a  few  days  without  ever  being 
oat  of  eight  of  land. 

The  inference  that  we  moat  draw- from  these  facta  ia  an* 
donbtedly,  that  the  whole  of  the  lalands  eastward  beyond  Java 
and  Borneo  do  eseentially  form  a  part  of  a  former  Anstralian 
or  Padfic  ctnitinent,  although  some  of  them  may  never  have 
been  aotoally  joined  to  it.  This  continent  most  have  been  • 
broken  np  not  only  before  the  Western  Islands  were  aepara^ 
ted  from  Asia,  but  probably  before  the  extreme  aoath-eastem 
portion  of  Asia  was  raised  above  the  waters  of  the  ocean ; 
for  a  great  part  of  the  knd  of  Borneo  and  Java  is  known 
to  be  geolt^oally  of  quite  recent  formation,  while  the  very 
great/difierence  of  species,  and  in  many  oases  of  genera  also, 
between  the  produotiona  of  the  Eastern  Malay  Idands  and 
Australia,  as  well  as  the  great  depth  of  the  sea  now  sepa- 
rating them,  all  point  to  a  comparatively  long  period  of  iso- 
lation. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  among  the  islands  themselves 
how  a  shallow  sea  always  intimates  a  recent  land-connection. 
The  Am  Islands,  Mysol,  and  Waigiou,  as  well  aa  Jobie,  agree 
with  New  Guinea  in  their  species  of  mammalia  and  birds 
much  more  closely  than  they  do  with  the  Moluccas,  and  wc 
find  that  they  are  all  united  to  New  Guinea  by  a  shallow  aea. 
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Iq  fact,  the  100-fathom  line  round  New  Guinea  marks  out  ac* 
curately  the  range  of  the  true  paradise  birds. 

It  is  further  to  br  nr>ted — and  this  is  a  very  interesting 
point  in  connection  with  theories  of  the  donPTidence  of  special 
forms  of  life  on  external  conditions — that  this  division  of  the 
\rchipelago  into  two  regions  characterized  by  a  striking  di- 
versity  in  their  natural  productions,  does  not  in  any  way  cor- 
respond to  the  main  physical  or  climatal  divisions  of  the  sur- 
face. The  great  volcanic  chain  runs  through  both  piirt*^,  and 
appears  to  produce  no  effect  in  assimilating  their  producliuiis. 
Borneo  closely  resembles  New  Guinea  not  only  in  its  vant 
size  and  its  freedom  from  volcanoes,  but  in  its  variety  of  geo- 
logical structure,  its  uniformity  of  climate,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  forest  vegetation  that  clotlu  s  iia  surface.  The 
Moluccas  are  the  counterpart  of  the  Philippines  in  their  vol- 
canic structure,  their  extreme  fertility,  their  luxuriant  forests, 
and  tlieir  frequent  earthquakes ;  and  Bali  witJi  the  east  end 
of  Java  has  a  climate  almost  as  dry  and  a  soil  almost  as  arid 
as  that  of  Timor.  Yet  between  these  corresponding  groups 
of  islands,  constructed  as  it  were  after  the  same  pattern,  sub- 
jected to  the  same  climate,  and  bathed  by  the  same  ooeaii% 
there  eiists  the  greatest  possible  contrast  when  we  compare 
th^  aidmal  prodtu^ons.  Nowhere  does  the  aaeieDt  doctrine 
—that  differences  or  stmOarities  in  the  yarions  forms  of  life 
that  inhabit  different  conntries  are  due  to  corresponding  phys- 
ical differences  or  sinularities  in  the  conntries  themselyes — 
meet  with  so  direct  and  palpable  a  contradiction.  Borneo  and 
New  Gainea^  as  alike  physically  as  two  distinct  conntries  can 
be,  are  aoologically  wide  as  the  poles  asnnder;  while  Ans-' 
tralia,  with  its  dry  winds,  its  open  plains,  its  stony  deserts,  and 
Its  temperate  climate,  yet  produces  birds  and  quadrupeds 
which  are  closely  related  to  those  inhabiting  the  hot^  damp^ 
luxuriant  forests  which  everywhere  clothe  the  phiins  and 
mountains  of  New  Guinea. 

In  order  to  iUustrate  more  clearly  the  means  by  which  I 
suppose  this  great  contrast  has  been  brought  about,  let  us 
consider  what  would  occur  if  two  strongly-contrasted  divis- 
ions of  the  earth  were,  by  natural  means,  brought  into  prox- 
imity. No  two  parts  of  the  world  differ  so  radically  in  their 
productions  as  Asia  and  Australia^  but  the  difference  between 
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Afriea  and  South  America  is  abo  yerj  great,  and  tlifise  tiro  re- 
gions vill  weil  Benre  to  iUnatrate  the  qaestioti  we  are  oonsider- 
ing.  On  the  one  side  we  haye  baboons,  lions,  elephants,  bnffa- 
looi,  and  giraffes ;  on  the  other,  spider-monkeys,  pumas,  tapirs, 
ant-eateiS)  and  sloths;  whileamongbirds^thehombiUSytturaoos^ 
orioles,  and  honeysnclrarB  of  Africa  contrast  strongly  with  the 
toucans,  macaws,  chatterers,  and  humming-birds  of  America. 

Now  let  ns  endeavor  to  imagine  (what  it  is  yerj  probable 
may  occur  in  fatore  ages)  that  a  slow  upheaTal  of  the  bed  of 
the  Athmtic  should  take  plaoe^  while  at  the  same  time  earth- 
quake-shocks and  ydoanic  action  on  the  hmd  should  cause  in- 
creased yolumes  of  sediment  to  be  poured  down  by  the  rivers, 
so  that  the  two  continents  should  gradually  spread  out  by  the 
addition  of  newly-formed  lands,  and  thus  reduce  the  Atlantic^ 
which  now  separates  them,  to  an  arm  of  the  sea  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  wide.  At  the  same  time  we  may  suppose  islands 
to  be  upheaved  in  mid-channel ;  and,  as  the  subterranean  forces 
varied  in  intensity,  and  shifted  their  points  of  greatest  action, 
these  islands  would  sometimes  become  connected  with  the 
land  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  strait,  and  at  other  times 
again  be  separated  from  it.  Several  islands  would  at  one 
time  be  joined  together,  at  another  would  be  broken  up  again, 
till  at  last,  after  many  long  ages  of  such  intermittent  action, 
we  might  have  an  irregular  archipelago  of  islands  filling  up 
thp  ocean-channel  of  the  Atlantic,  in  Avhose  appearance  and 
arraDgeinent  we  could  discover  nothing  to  tell  us  which  had 
been  comiected  witli  Africa  and  wliich  with  America.  The 
animals  and  plants  inhabiting  these  islands  would,  however, 
certainly  reveal  this  portion  of  their  fonner  history.  On  those 
islands  which  had  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  Sonih  :\7ti(M  ican 
continent  we  should  be  sure  to  find  sn<*h  conimuu  birds  as 
chatterers  and  toucans  and  hnmniing-liirds,  and  some  of  tlie 
peculiar  American  quadi'upeds ;  \\  lule  on  those  which  had  been 
separated  from  Africa,  hombiils,  orioles,  and  honcysuckers 
would  as  certainly  be  found.  Some  portion  of  the  upraised 
land  might  at  different  timea  have  had  a  temporary  connection 
with  both  continents,  and  would  then  contain  a  certain  amount 
of  mixture  in  its  living  inhabitants.  Such  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  islands  of  Celebes  and  the  Philippines. 
Other  islands,  again,  though  in  such  close  proximity  nb  Bali 
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nnd  Lorabock,  micjht  each  exhibit  an  almost  unmixed  sample 
of  the  productions  of  the  contineuts  of  wMch  thiey  had  dir^Bt- 
ly  or  indirectly  once  f<»rmed  a  part. 

Tn  the  Malay  Archipelago  we  have,  I  believe,  a  case  exact- 
ly ]) :ir;illel  to  that  which  I  have  here  supposed.  We  have  in- 
dications of  a  va5(t  continent,  with  a  peculiar  fauna  and  tlora, 
havini;  been  gradually  and  irreguiariy  broken  up ;  the  iblaud 
of  Celebes  probably  marking  its  furthest  westward  extension, 
boyon<l  which  was  a  wide  ocean.  At  tlie  same  time  Asia  ap- 
j>ears  to  have  been  extending  its  luailb  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tion,  first  in  an  unbroken  mass,  then  se]>arated  into  irtlaads  08 
we  now  see  it,  and  almost  coming  into  actual  contact  with  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  great  southern  land. 

From  this  outline  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  evident  how  im- 
portant an  adjunct  Natural  History  is  to  Geology  ;  not  only 
in  interpreting  the  fragments  of  extinct  animals  found  in  the 
earth's  crust,  liiii  in  determining  past  changes  iu  the  surface 
which  have  li  li  no  geological  record.  It  is  certainly  a  won- 
derful and  unexpected  fact,  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
distril)ution  of  birds  and  insects  should  enable  us  to  map  out 
lands  and  continents  which  disappeared  beneath  the  ocean 
long  before  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  human  race.  Wher- 
ever the  geologist  can  explore  the  earth's  surface^  he  can  read 
much  of  its  past  history,  and  can  determine  approximately  its 
latest  movements  above  and  below  the  sea-level;  but  wher- 
efer  ooeans  and  seas  now  extend,  he  can  do  nothing  but  spco- 
olate  on  the  very  limited  data  afforded  by  the  depth  of  the 
waten.  Here  the  natmraliet  steps  in,  and  enables  him  to  fill 
np  this  great  gap  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth. 

Ohe  ol  the  ehief  objects  of  my  travels  was  to  obtain  evi- 
dence of  this  nature;  and  my  search  after  saeh  evidence  has 
been  rewarded  by  great  success,  so  that  I  have  been  enabled 
to  trace  ont  with  some  probability  the  past  changes  which 
one  of  the  most  interestmg  parts  <^  the  earth  has  undergone. 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  facts  and  generaliaationB  here 
given  woold  have  been  more  appropriately  phMcd  at  the  end 
rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  a  narrative  of  the  travels  which 
supplied  the  facts.  In  some  cases  this  might  be  so,  but  I 
have  found  it  impoesible  to  give  such  an  account  as  I  desiie 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  numerous  islands  and  groups  of 
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ialaods  in  tba  AiohipekLgo,  witboatoonstaDt  reference  to  these 
generalizationB  which  add  so  mnch  to  their  interest.  Having 
given  Uiis  general  sketch  of  the  subject,  I  shall  be  able  to  «how 
how  the  same  principles  can  be  applied  to  the  individnal  isl- 
ands of  a  grou^)  as  to  the  whole  Archipelago,  and  make  my 
aooonnt  of  the  many  new  and  cnrioos  animals  which  inhabit 
them  both  more  interesting  and  more  instmctive  than  if  treat- 
ed as  mere  isolated  facts. 

•  OSemCrvue^  of  Baee9, — Before  I  had  arrived  at  the  oonvictioii 
that  the  eastem  and  western  halves  d  the  Archipelago  be- 
longed to  distinct  primar}  regions  of  the  earth,  I  had  been 
led  to  gronp  the  natives  of  the  Archipelago  under  two  ladi- 
caUy  distinct  races.  In  this  I  differed  from  most  ethnologists 
who  had  before  written  on  the  subject^  for  it  had  been  the  at 
most  universal  custom  to  follow  William  von  Humboldt  and 
Piitdiard  in  classing  aU  the  oceanic  races  as  modifications  of 
one  typa  Observation  soon  showed  me,  however,  that  Ma- 
lays and  Papuans  differed  radically  in  every  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  character;  and  more  detailed  research,  continued 
lor  eight  years,  satisfied  me  that  under  these  two  f onus,  as 
types,  the  whole  of  the  peoples  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
Polynesia  could  be  classified.  On  drawing  the  line  which 
separates  these  races,  it  is  found  to  come  near  to  that  wliich 
divides  the  aoological  regions^  but  somewhat  eastward  of  it; 
a  circumstance  which  appears  to  me  very  significant  of  the 
same  causes  having  influenced  the  distribution  of  mankind 
that  have  determined  the  range  of  other  animal  ionns. 

The  reason  why  exactly  the  same  line  does  not  limit  both 
is  sufiiciently  intelligible.  Man  has  means  of  traversing  the 
sea  which  animals  do  not  possess,  and  a  superior  race  has 
power  to  press  out  or  assimilate  an  inferior  one.  The  mari- 
time enterprise  and  higher  civilization  of  the  Malay  races  have 
enabled  them  to  overrun  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  region,  in 
which  they  have  entirely  supplanted  the  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants, if  it  ever  possessed  any,  and  to  spread  much  of  their 
language,  their  domestic  animals,  and  their  customs  far  over 
the  Pacific  into  islands  where  they  have  but  slightly,  or  not 
at  all,  luodiiied  the  physical  or  moral  characteristics  of  Uie 
people. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  ail  the  peoples  of  the  various  isl- 
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lauds  can  be  grouped  either  with  the  Malays  or  the  Paupans, 
and  that  these  two  have  no  traceable  afliiiity  to  each  other. 
I  believe,  further,  that  all  the  races  east  of  the  line  I  have 
drawn  have  more  athnity  for  ench  other  tlinn  they  have  for  any 
of  the  races  we^-t  of  that  line  ;  that,  in  tuct,  the  Asiatic  races 
ineln«le  the  Malays,  and  all  have  a  coDtinental  origin,  while 
the  Pacific  races,  includiTinr  all  to  the  onst  of  the  former  (ex- 
cept perhaps  some  in  the  Northern  Pacilic),  are  derived,  not 
from  any  existing  continent,  but  from  lands  whicli  now  exist 
or  liave  recently  existed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  prelim- 
inary observations  will  enable  the  reader  better  to  apprehend 
the  importance  I  attach  to  the  dettiils  of  ])hy«ical  form  or 
moral  character  which  I  shaii  give  in  describing  the  inhabitanta 
of  many  oi  the  ihiuiids. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

8INOAP0BS. 

A  iunoB  or  TH£  TowH  AMD  ULkMv  AB  suK  sumon  tmoutt  tuxn 

VBOH  18M  TO  1862. 

Few  places  are  more  iiitiTcsting  to  a  traveller  from  Kuiupe 
than  the  town  and  island  of  Singapore,  funii.sliincr,  as  it  does, 
examples  of  a  variety  of  Knstoru  races,  and  of  many  different 
reliizions  in  l  mudes  of  life.  The  government,  the  garrison, 
an<i  tilt  ehii  f  nierchants  are  English,  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  pop\ilation  is  Chinese,  including  some  of  the  wealthiest 
merchants,  the  agriculturists  of  the  interior,  and  most  of  the 
mechanics  and  laborers.  The  native  Malays  are  usually  fish- 
ermen and  boatmen,  and  they  form  the  main  body  of  the  po- 
lice. The  Portuguese  of  Slalaoca  sapply  a  large  number  of 
the  derks  and  smaUer  merohaota  The  Efings  of  Western 
India  are  a  numerous  body  of  Mohammedans,  and,  with  many 
Arabs,  are  petty  merchants  and  shop-keepers.  The  grooms 
and  waaher-men  are  aU  Bengalese,  and  there  is  a  small  but 
highly  respectable  class  of  Parsee  merchants.  Besides  these, 
there  are  numbers  of  Javanese  sulors  and  domestic  servants, 
as  weQ  as  traders  from  CTelebes,  Bali,  and  many  other  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  harbor  is  crowded  with  men-of-war 
and  trading-vessels  of  many  European  nations^  and  hundreds 
of  Malay  prans  and  Chineee  junks,  from  vessels  of  several  hun- 
dred tons  burden  down  to  Utile  fishing-boats  and  passenger 
sampans ;  and  the  town  comprises  handsome  public  buildings 
and  churches,  Mohammedan  mosques,  Hindoo  temples,  Chinese 
joss-hotises,  good  European  houses,  massive  warehouses,  queer 
old  Kling  and  China  bazars,  and  long  suburbs  of  Chinese  and 
Malay  cottages. 

By  iar  llie  most  conspicuous  of  the  various  kinds  of  people 
in  Singapore,  and  those  which  most  attract  the  stranger^s  at- 
tention, are  the  Chinese,  whose  numbers  and  incessant  activity 
give  the  place  very  much  the  appearance  cf  a  town  in  China. 
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The  Chinese  merchant  is  generally  a  f at^  round-fsised  man, 
with  an  important  and  bnBiness4ike  look.  He  wears  the  same 
style  o£  dothing  Qoowe^  white  smook,  and  blue  or  black  trow- 
sera)  as  the  meanest  coolie,  but  ol  finer  materials,  and  is  always 
clean  and  neat;  and  his  long  tail,  tipped  with  red  silk, hangs 
down  to  his  heels.  He  has  a  handsome  warehouse  or  shop  in 
town,  and  a  good  house  in  the  country.  He  keeps  a  fine 
horse  and  gig,  and  every  evening  may  be  seen  taking  a  drive 
bareheaded  to  enjoy  the  cool  breese.  He  is  rich,  he  owns  sev- 
eral retail  shops  and  trading-scboonere,  he  lends  money  at  high 
interest  and  on  good  secnri^,  he  makes  hard  bargains,  and 
gets  fatter  and  richer  every  year. 

In  the  Chinese  bazar  are  hundreds  of  small  shops  in  which 
a  Tniscellaneous  ooUeotion  of  hardware  and  dry-goods  arc  to  be 
foondy  and  where  many  things  are  sold  wonderfully  cheap. 
You  may  buy  gimlets  at  a  penny  each,  white  cotton  Uiread  at 
four  balls  for  a  half-penny,  and  penknives,  corkscrews,  gun- 
powder, writing-paper,  and  many  other  articles  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  them  in  England.    The  shop- 
keeper is  very  good-natured ;  he  will  show  you  every  thing 
he  has,  and  does  not  seem  to  mind  if  you  buy  nothing.  He 
bates  a  little,  but  not  so  much  as  the  Klings,  who  alnioGt  al- 
ways ask  twice  ^vh^,it  they  are  willing  to  take.    If  you  buy  a 
few  things  of  him,  he  will  speak  to  you  afterward  every  time 
you  pass  his  shop,  asking  you  to  walk  in  and  sit  dowu,  or  take 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  you  wonder  how  he  can  get  a  living  when? 
.so  many  sell  the  same  triflini'  articles.    The  tailors  sit  at  a 
table, not  on  one;  and  boili  they  and  the  shoe-makers  worl; 
well  and  cheaply.    The  barbers  have  i)lenty  to  do,  shaving 
heads  and  cleaning  ears;  for  which  latter  operation  they  have 
a  great  array  of  little  tweezci  8,  i)icks,  and  hruslies.    In  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  are  scores  of  carpenters  and  blacksmiths. 
The  former  seem  chiefly  to  make  coffius  and  highly-]Kiinted 
aud  decorated  clothes-boxes.    The  latter  are  mostly  guii-mak- 
ers,  and  bore  the  barrels  of  guns  by  hand  out  of  solid  bars  of 
iron.    At  this  tedious  operation  they  rtay  be  seen  every  day, 
and  they  manage  to  finish  off  a  gun  with  a  flint  lock  verj- 
handsomely.    All  about  the  streets  are  sellers  of  wat,er,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  SOU]),  and  agar-agar  (a  jelly  made  of  sea-weed), 
who  have  many  cries  as  unintelligible  as  those  of  London. 
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Others  oany  a  portable  oopkiiig  apparatns  on  a  pole  balaaoed 
fay  a  table  at  tbe  other  end,  and  serve  up  a  meal  of  ahell-fidi, 
rioe^  and  vegetablea  for  two  or  three  half-penoe,  while  oooUes 
and  boatmen  waiting  to  be  hired  are  everywhere  to  be  met 
with. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island  the  Chinese  oat  down  forest- 
trees  in  the  jnngle,  and  saw  them  np  into  plank%  tiiey  onlti- 
▼ate  Tegetables,  which  they  bring  to  market,  and  they  grow 
pepper  and  gambir,  which  form  important  ardoles  ol  export 
The  French  Jesuits  have  established  missions  aniong  these  in- 
land Chinese,  which  seem  very  snooessfuL  I  lived  for  several 
weeks  at  a  time  with  the  missionary  at  Bukit-tima,  about  the 
centre  of  the  island,  where  a  pretty  church  has  been  built,  and 
there  are  about  300  converts.  While  there^I  met  a  missionr 
ary  who  had  just  arrived  from  Tonquin,  where  he  had  been 
living  for  many  years.  The  Jesuits  still  do  their  work 
thoroughly  as  of  old.  In  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  China, 
where  all  Christian  teaohers  are  obliged  to  live  in  secret,  and 
are  liable  to  persecution,  expulsion,  and  sometimes  death,  every 
province,  even  those  farthest  in  the  interior,  has  a  permanent 
Jesuit  mission  establishment,  constantly  kept  up  by  fresh 
aspirants,  who  arc  taught  the  languages  of  the  countries  they 
are  going  to  at  Penang  or  Singapore^  In  China  there  are 
said  to  be  near  a  million  converts;  in  Tonquin  and  Cochin 
China,  more  than  half  a  million.  One  secret  of  the  success  of 
these  missions  is  the  rigid  economy  practiced  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds.  A  missionary  is  allowed  about  £30  a  year, 
on  which  he  lives  in  whatever  country  he  may  be.  This  ren- 
der«?  it  possible  to  support  a  large  number  of  missionaries  with 
very  limited  means;  and  the  natives,  seeing  their  teachers 
livin;^^  in  poverty  and  with  none  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  mn 
vinced  tli;it  iliey  are  sincere  in  what  they  teach,  and  have  real 
ly  given  up  home  and  friends  and  ease  and  safety  for  the 
good  of  others.  No  wonder  they  make  converts,  for  it  must 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor  people  among  whom  they  la- 
bor to  have  a  man  among  them  to  whom  they  can  iro  iu  any 
trouble  or  distress,  who  will  coniiort  and  advise  them,  who 
visits  them  in  sickness,  who  relieves  them  in  want,  and  who 
they  see  Uving  from  day  to  day  in  danger  of  persccutioa  and 
death  entirely  for  Uieir  sakes. 
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My  friend  at  Hukit-tima  was  truly  a  fatlier  to  his  flock.  He 
preaelied  to  them  in  Chiucso  every  Simda} ,  am  i  had  eveningg 
for  discussion  and  conversation  on  reUgion  during  the  week. 
He  had  a  school  to  teach  their  children.  His  house  was  open 
to  them  day  aud  night.  If  a  man  came  to  him  and  said,  "  I 
have  no  rice  for  my  family  to  oat  to-day,''  lie  would  give  him 
iiuU  uf  wiiat  he  had  in  the  house,  however  little  that  might  be. 
K  another  said, "  I  have  no  money  to  pay  my  debt,"  he  would 
give  him  half  the  contents  of  his  purse,  were  it  his  last  dtjilar. 
So,  when  he  was  himself  in  want,  he  would  send  to  some  of 
the  wealthiest  among  his  flock  and  say, "  I  have  no  rice  in  the 
house,"'  or  "  I  have  given  away  my  money,  and  am  in  want  of 
such  and  such  articles."  The  result  was  that  his  flock  trust- 
ed and  loved  him,  for  they  felt  sure  that  he  was  their  true 
friend,  and  liad  no  ulterior  designs  in  living  among  them. 

The  idflnd  of  Singapore  oonaistB  of  a  mnltitade  of  smafl 
lulls,  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  the  summits  ol  many 
of  which  are  still  oomed  with  Yirgin  f omt  Hie  miasioii- 
hoQfle  at  Bti]dt>tmia  was  mrroanded  by  sereral  of  these  irood- 
topped  hills,  wfaioh  were  much  frequented  by  wood-ontfeera 
and  sawyers,  and  offered  me  an  excellent  ooDeotang^groimd 
for  xnseotB*  Here  and  there,  too,  were  tiger-pits,  carefully  cot- 
ered  over  with  stidks  and  leaves,  and  so  well  oonoealed,  that 
in  several  cases  I  had  a  narrow  escape  from  felling  into  titem. 
Tliey  are  shaped  like  an  iron  fnmaoe,  wider  at  the  bottom  than 
the  top,  and  are  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep,  so  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  person  nnassisted  to  get 
oat  of  one.  Formerly  a  shaip  stake  was  stock  erect  In  the 
bottom;  hot  after  an  mifortnnate  traTsller  had  been  killed  by 
falling  on  one,  its  nse  was  forbidden.  There  are  always  a  few 
tigers  roaming  aboat  Singapore,  and  they  kill  on  an  average 
a  Chinaman  ereiy  day,  principally  those  who  work  in  the  gam- 
bir  plantations,  which  are  always  made  in  newly-deared  jnn- 
^e.  We  heard  a  tiger  roar  onoe  or  twice  in  the  OTcning,  and 
it  was  rather  nervons  work  hnnting  for  insects  among  the 
faDen  tmnks  and  old  sawpits,  when  one  of  these  savage  ani- 
mals might  be  lurking  dose  by,  waiting  an  opportonity  to 
spring  upon  ns. 

Several  hours  in  the  middle  of  every  fine  day  were  spent  in 
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these  patches  of  forest,  which  were  cleligiitfuliy  cool  and  sha- 
dy by  contTfist  with  the  hnn>  open  eountr)'  we  had  to  walk 
over  to  reach  ihem.  The  vegetation  was  most  luxuriant,  com- 
pnsiii^r  enormous  foreat-trees,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  ferns,  cal- 
adiums,  ami  other  imdergiuwtli,  and  abundance  of  climbing 
rattaii  palms.  Insects  were  exceedingly  abundant  and  very  in- 
teresting, and  every  day  furnished  scures  of  new  and  curious 
forms.  lu  about  two  months  I  obtained  no  less  than  TOO 
species  of  beetlcB,  a  large  i)iupurtioii  .d  \s  liich  were  quite  new, 
and  among  tliem  were  l.'iO  distiucL  kinds  of  the  elegant  longi- 
corns  (Cerambycida^),  so  much  esteemed  by  collectors.  Al- 
most all  these  were  collected  in  one  pntcli  of  jungle,  not  more 
than  a  square  mile  in  extent,  and  in  aU  my  subsequent  travels 
in  the  East  I  rarely  if  ever  met  with  so  productive  a  spot. 
This  exceeding  productiveness  was  due  in  part  no  doubt  to 
some  favorable  conditions  in  the  soil,  climate,  and  vegetation, 
and  to  the  season  being  very  bright  aiul  sunny,  with  sufficient 
showers  to  keep  every  thing  fresh.  But  it  wai;  also  in  a  great 
measure  dependent,  I  feel  sure,  on  the  lalwrs  of  the  Chinese 
wood-cutters.  They  had  been  -aI  work  here  for  several  years, 
and  during  all  that  time  had  furnished  a  continual  supply  of 
dry  and  dead  and  decaying  leaves  and  bark,  together  vrith 
nbandance  of  wood  and  sawdust,  for  the  nourishment  of 
insects  and  their  ]arv».  This  had  led  to  the  assemblage  of  a 
great  wiely  <tf  speoies  in  a  limited  space,  and  I  was  the  first 
Qaiaialif  t  who  had  come  to  reap  the  hanrest  they  had  pre- 
pared. In  the  same  idaoe,  and  daring  my  walks  in  other  di- 
rections) I  obtained  a  fair  coOection  of  butterflies  and  ol  other 
orders  of  insect^  so  that  on  the  whole  I  was  quite  satisfied  with 
these  ray  first  attempts  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
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CHAPTER  ffl. 

XALACCA  AND  MOUNT  OPHIB. 
JULY  lO  SKPTnfBBA,  1864. 

Birds  and  most  other  kinds  of  animals  Ijoino^  *?carcc  at 
Singapore,  I  letl  it  in  July  for  Malacca,  where  I  t^pcnt  more 
than  two  months  in  the  interior,  and  made  an  excui»iun  to 
Mount  Ophir.  The  old  and  picturesque  town  of  Mala<:ca  ie 
crowded  along  the  banks  of  the  nmall  river,  and  conBists  of 
narrow  streets  of  shopg  and  dwelling-honses,  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Portn^jucse  and  by  Chinamen.  In  the 
suburbs  arc  the  houses  of  the  English  officials  and  of  a  few 
Portuguese  merchants,  embedded  in  groves  of  palms  and 
firoit-trees,  whose  varied  and  beautifbl  fi)liage  fhmialies  a 
pleaeing  relief  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  most  grateibi  sliade. 

The  old  fort,  the  large  Goveniiiieiit*hoiue,  and  the  nuns 
of  a  cathedral  attest  the  former  wealth  and  importance  of 
this  place,  which  was  once  as  much  the  centre  of  Eastern 
trade  as  Singapore  is  now.  The  following  description  of  it 
b7  Linsdiott^  who  wrote  two  hnndred  and  serenty  years  ago, 
strikingly  exhibits  the  change  it  has  undergone ; 

''Malacca  is  inhabited  by  the  Portngnese  and  by  natives 
of  the  conntry,  called  Malays*  The  Portngnese  have  here 
a  fortress,  as  at  Mozambique,  and  there  is  no  fortress  in  all 
the  Indies,  after  those  of  Mozambique  and  Ormuz,  where 
the  captains  perform  their  dnty  better  than  in  this  one. 
This  place  is  the  market  of  all  India,  of  China,  of  the  Moluc- 
cas, and  of  other  islands  round  about,  from  all  which  places, 
as  well  as  from  Banda,  Java,  Sumatra,  Siam,  Pegu,  Bengal, 
Coromandel,  and  India,  arrive  ships,  which  com©  and  in- 
cessantly, charged  with  an  infinity  of  merchandises.  There 
would  be  in  this  place  a  much  prreater  number  of  Portno^nese 
if  it  were  not  for  the  inconvenience,  an<l  unhealthiness  of  the 
air,  which  i"*  hnrtfnl  not  only  to  stranirers,  bnt  also  to  natives 
of  the  country.    Thence  it  iti  that  all  who'live  in  the  country 
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puy  tribute'  of  their  health,  8TiflVTin<i;  troin  a  certain  disease, 
which  makos  them  lose  either  their  skin  or  their  hair.  And 
those  wlio  esca]>e  consider  it  a  miracle,  which  occasions  many 
to  leave  the  couiilry,  while  tlie  anient  desire  of  gain  induces 
others  to  risk  their  health  and  endeavor  to  endure  such  an 
atmosphere.  The  origin  of  this  town,  as  tiie  natives  say, 
was  very  small,  only  having  at  the  beginning,  by  reason  of 
the  unhealthine&s  of  the  riir,  but  Bix  or  seven  fishermen  who 
inhabited  it.  But  the  number  was  increased  by  the  meeting 
of  fishermen  from  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Bengal,  who  came  and 
built  a  city,  and  established  a  peculiar  language,  drawn  from 
tlie  most  elegant  modes  uf  speaking  of  other  nations,  so  that 
in  fact  the  language  of  the  Malays  is  at  present  the  most  re- 
fined, exact,  and  celebrated  of  all  the  East.  The  name  of 
Malacca  was  given  to  this  town,  which,  by  the  convenience 
of  ita  situation,  in  a  short  time  grew  to  such  wealth,  that  it 
does  not  yield  to  the  most  powerfal  towns  and  regions  roond 
abont.  The  natives,  both  men  and  women,  are  very  conrte- 
oos,  and  are  reckoned  the  most  skilliul  in  the  world  in  com- 
pUments,  and  study  much  to  compose  and  repeat  verses  and 
love-songs.  Their  language  is  in  vogue  through  the  Indies, 
as  the  IVench  is  here.'* 

At  present  a  vessel  over  a  hundred  tons  hardly  ever  enters 
its  port,  and  the  trade  is  entirely  confined  to  a  few  petty 
products  of  the  forests,  and  to  the  fruit,  which  the  trees 
planted  by  the  old  Portuguese  now  produce  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  inhabitantB.of  Singapore.  Although  rather  subject  to 
tsven,  it  is  not  at  present  considered  very  unheslthy. 

The  population  of  Malacca  conaosts  of  several  races.  The 
ubiquitous  Chinese  are  perhaps  tlie  most  numerous,  keeping 
up  their  manners,  customs,  and  language ;  the  Indigenous 
Malays  are  next  in  point  of  numbers,  and  their  language  is 
the  Lingua-firanca  of  the  place.  Next  come  the  descendants 
of  the  Portuguese — a  mixed,  degraded,  and  degenerate  race, 
but  who  still  keep  up  the  use  of  their  mother-tongue,  though 
ruefully  mutilated  in  grammar;  and  then  there  are  the 
English  rnlors,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch,  who  all 
speak  English.  The  Portuguese  spoken  at  ^lalacca  is  a  use- 
ful ])hilological  phenomenon.  Tlie  verbs  have  mostly  lost 
their  infiectioufi,  and  one  tbrm  doee  for  ail  moods,  tenses, 
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numbers,  and  perBons.  Eu  vai  serves  for  "I  go,"  "  T  went,*' 
or  "  I  will  go."  Adjectives,  too,  have  been  deprived  of  their 
feminine  and  plural  terniiDations,  so  that  the  lan^atje  is  re- 
duced to  a  marvellous  simplicity,  and,  with  the  admixture 
of  a  lew  Malay  words,  bt^comes  rather  puzzling  to  one  who 
has  heard  only  the  pure  Lusitanian. 

In  costume  these  several  peoj)les  are  as  varied  as  in  their 
speecL  The  English  preserve  the  tight-littiug  coat,  waist- 
coat, and  trowscrs,  and  the  abominable  hat  and  cravat ;  the 
Portuguese  patronize  a  light  jacket,  or,  more  frequently, 
shirt  and  trowsers  only;  the  Malays  wear  their  national 
jacket  and  Mnmg  (a  kind  of  kilt),  with  loose  drawers ;  while 
the  Chinese  never  depart  in  the  least  fiom  their  national 
drees,  which,  indeed,  it  is  impossihle  to  improre  for  a  tropical 
climate,  whether  as  regards  comfort  or  appearance.  The 
loosely-hanging  trowsers,  and  neat  white  half-shirt,  half-jack- 
et,  are  exactly  what  a  dress  should  he  in  this  low  latitnda 

I  engaged  two  Portuguese  to  accompany  me  into  the  in* 
terior;  one  as  a  cook,  the  other  to  shoot  and  skin  hirds, 
which  is  quite  a  trade  in  Itfalaooa.  I  first  staid  a  fortnight 
at  a  village  called  Gading,  where  I  was  accommodated  in 
the  house  of  some  CShinese  converts,  to  whom  I  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  house  was  a  mere 
shed,  but  it  was  kept  clean,  and  I  made  myself  sufficiently 
comfortable.  My  hosts  were  forming  a  pepper  and  gambir 
plantation,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  were  ext^^n^ 
aive  tin-washings,  employinc^  over  a  thousand  Chinese.  The 
'  (in  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  black  grains  from  beds  of 
quartiose  sand,  and  is  melted  into  ingots  in  rude  clay  fur- 
naces. The  soil  seemed  poor,  and  the  forest  was  very  dense 
with  nndeigrowth,  and  not  at  all  productive  of  insects ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  birds  were  abundant,  and  I  was  at  once 
introduced  to  the  rich  ornithological  treasures  of  the  Malayan 
r^ion. 

Tlie  very  first  time  T  fired  my  p;nn  I  brought  down  one  of 
the  most  curious  nrul  boniuitul  of  the  INIalacea  birds,  the 
blue  billed  fjaper  fC  vTiibirhynclius  mnrrorliynchus),  called  })y 
the  jiialays  the  "  raiii-i)ird."  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  starling, 
black  and  rich  elaret  color,  with  white  shoulder-stripes,  and 
a  very  large  and  broad  bill  of  the  most  pure  cobalt-bluc 
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above  and  orange  bolow,  while  the  iris  is  cniei  aid  green.  As 
the  skins  dry  the  bill  turns  dull  black,  V»ut  even  then  the 
bird  is  liaudaome.  When  fresh  killed,  the  contrast  of  the 
vivid  blue  with  the  rich  colors  of  the  plumage  is  remarkably 
strikiug  and  beautifuL  The  lovely  Eastern  trogons,  with 
their  rich  brown  backs,  beautifully  pencilled  wings,  and 
orimson  breasts,  were  also  loon  obtained,  a«  w^l  aa  the  large 
green  liarbets  (Megalmna  versieolor— -frait«atitig  birds, 
aometlung  like  small  toucans,  with  a  short,  straight  bristly 
bill,  and  whose  head  and  neck  are  variegated  with  patches 
of  the  most  livid  blue  and  crimson.  A  day  or  two  after  ray 
hunter  brought  me  a  specimen  of  the  green  gaper  (Calypto- 
mena  Tiridis),  which  is  like  a  small  oock-of-the-rook,  but  en- 
tirely of  the  most  vivid  green,  delicately  marked  on  the 
wings  with  black  baT&  Handsome  woodpeckers  and  gay 
kingfishers,  green  and  brown  cuckoos,  with  velvety  red  faces 
and  green  beaks,  red-brcasted  doves  and  metallio  honey- 
SQcker«i,  were  brought  in  day  after  day,  and  kept  me  in  a 
continual  state  of  pleasurable  excitement  After  a  fortnight 
one  of  my  servants  was  seiaed  with  fever,  and,  on  returning 
to  Malacca,  the  same  disease  attacked  the  other  as  well  as 
mysel£  By  a  liberal  use  of  quinine  I  soon  recovered,  and 
obtaining  other  men,  went  to  stay  at  the  Government  bun- 
galow of  Ayer-panas,  accompanied  by  a  young  gentleman, 
a  native  of  the  place,  who  had  a  taste  for  natural  history. 

At  Ayrr-pnnas  wo  had  a  comfortable  house  to  stay  in,  and 
p|{iii\  ot"  room  to  dry  and  preserve  our  specitneTi«  ;  but, 
<)\viii!i  to  there  being  no  industrious  Chinese  to  cut  lown 
timber,  insects  were  comparatively  scarce,  with  the  exception 
of  butterflies,  of  which  1  ftM  iiud  a  very  fine  eollection.  The 
manner  in  which  T  obtained  one  tine  insect  ^^  as  curious,  and 
indicates  how  fragmentary  and  imperfect  a  traveller's  collec- 
tion must  necessarilv  be.  T  was  one  afternoon  walking 
alonijj  a  favorite  road  through  the  forest,  with  my  crun,  when 
I  saw  a  butterfly  on  the  o^round.  It  was  lanre,  handsome, 
and  quite  new  to  im  ,  and  I  irot  close  to  it  before  it  tlew  away. 
I  then  observed  that  it  had  been  settling  on  the  dung  ol 
some  carnivorous  animal.  Thinking  it  might  return  to  the 
same  spot,  I  next  day  after  break&st  took  my  net,  and,  as  I 
approached  the  place,  was  delighted  to  see  the  same  butterfly 
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sitting  on  the  same  piece  of  dnng,  and  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing it.  It  was  an  entirely  new  species  of  o-rent  >»oni}ty,  and 
has  been  named  by  Mr.  Hewitson  Nyniphaiis  caiydona.  I 
never  saw  another  specimen  of  it,  and  it  was  only  after 
twelve  years  had  elapsed  that  a  second  individual  reached 
this  country  from  the  north-western  j^art  of  Borneo. 

llavinir  <letermined  to  visit  Mount  Ophir,  which  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Ma- 
lacca, we  engaged  six  Malays  to  accompany  ua  and  carry  our 
bagerage.  As  we  meant  to  stay  at  least  a  week  at  the 
mountain,  we  took  with  us  a  good  supply  of  rice,  a  little 
biscuit,  butter,  and  coffee,  some  dried  fish  and  a  little  brandy, 
with  blankets,  a  change  of  clothes,  insect  and  bird  boxes, 
nets,  guns,  and  ammunition.  The  distance  ftom  Ayer-panas 
was  supposed  to  be  about  thirty  miles.  Our  first  day's  mareh 
lay  through  patches  of  forest^  elearings,  and  Mahiy  villages, 
and -was  pleasant  enough.  At  night  we  slept  at  the  house 
of  a  Malay  ohie^  who  lent  us  a  venmda,  and  gave  us  a  fowl 
and  some  eggs.  The  next  day  the  country  got  wilder  and 
more  hilly.  We  passed  through  eztensiye  forests,  along 
paths  often  up  to  our  knees  in  mud,  and  were  muoh  annoyed 
by  the  leeches^  for  which  this  district  is  fhmons.  These  little 
creatures  infest  the  leaves  and  herbage  by  the  side  of  the  paths, 
aod  when  a  passenger  comes  along  they  stretch  themsehres 
out  at  full  length,  and  if  they  touch  any  part  of  his  dress  or 
body,  quit  their  leaf  and  adhere  to  it.  They  then  creep  on 
to  his  feet,  legs,  or  other  part  of  his.body  and  suck  their  fill, 
the  first  puncture  being  rarely  felt  during  the  excitement  of 
walking.  On  bathing  in  the  evening,  we  generally  found 
half  a  dozen  or  a  dosen  on  each  of  us,  most  frequently  on  our 
legs,  but  sometimes  on  our  bodies,  and  I  bad  one  who  sucked 
his  fill  from  the  side  of  Biy  neck,  but  who  luckily  missed  the 
jugular  vein.  There  are  many  species  of  these  forest-leeclicF. 
All  aro  small,  but  somr  :ire  beautifully  marked  with  stripes 
of  bright  yellow.  They  ]>ioba}>ly  ntfach  themselves  to  deer 
or  other  animals  which  fre(|uent  the  forest  paths,  and  have 
thus  acquired  the  singular  habit  of  stretching  themselves  out 
at  the  sound  of  a  footstep  or  of  rustliii']:  foliage.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  we  reached  the  foot  of  ihv  mountain,  and  en* 
camped  by  the  side  of  a  fine  stream,  whose  rocky  bankb 
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were  overgrown  with  ferns.  Our  oldest  Malay  had  been  ac- 
customed to  shoot  hirds  in  this  neighborhood  for  the  Ma- 
lacca dealers,  and  had  been  to  the  top  of  the  mouutaiu ;  and 
while  we  amused 


ourselves 
ing  and 


shoot- 
insect- 
huntingjTie  went 
with  two  others 
to  clear  the  path 
for  our  ascent  the 
next  day. 

Early  the  next 
morning  we  startr 
ed  after  break- 
&st,  carrying  blankets  and 
visions,  as  we  intended  to 
upon  the  momitiiii.   After  paae- . 
ing  a  little  tangled  jungle  and 
fwampy  thickets  through  which 
oar  men  had  cleared  a  path,  we 
emeiged  into  a  fine  lofty  forest 
pretty  clear  of  ondergrowth,  and 
in  which  we  oonld  walk  fieely. 
We  ascended  steadily  np  a  mod- 
erate slope  for  several  miles, 
having  s  deep  ravine  on  our  left. 
We  then  had  a  level  p^teau  or 
shonlder  to  cross,  after  which 
the  ascent  was  steeper  and  the 
forest  denser,  till  we  came  oat 
apon  the  '^F^idang-batu,'*  or 
stone  field,  a  place  of  which  we 
had  heard  moch,  bat  could  nev- 
er get  any  one  to  describe  in- 
tel^gibly.   We  found  it  to  be  a 
steep  slope  of  even  rock,  extend- 
ing along  the  mountain-side  far- , 
thcr  than  we  could  see.  Parts 
of  it  were  quite  bare,  but  where  it  was  cracked  and  fissured 
there  grew  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  among  which  the 
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pitcher-plants  were  the  most  n'rnark;ible.  These  wonderful 
plants  never  seem  to  tsuccecd  well  in  our  hot-houses,  find  are 
there  seen  to  little  advantage.  Here  they  grew  up  into  half- 
climbintr  shrubs,  their  curious  pitchers,  of  various  sizes  and 
fonns,  hanginsj:  abundantly  from  their  leaves,  and  coiiiiiiual- 
ly  exciting  6ur  aiimiration  by  their  gisse  and  beauty.  A  few 
coniferflD  of  the  ^enus  Dacrydiuui  here  first  appeared,  and  ui 
the  thickets  just  above  the  rocky  surface  we  walked  through 
groves  of  those  splendid  ferns  Dipteris  Ilorsficldii  and  Ma- 
tonia  peetinata,  which  bear  larij^e  spreading  paliiiuU  iVonds  on 
slender  stems  six  or  eight  feet  high.  The  Mutonia  is  the 
tallest  and  most  elegant,  and  is  known  only  from  this  mount- 
ain, and  neither  of  them  is  yet  introduced  into  our  hot- 
hoofies. 

It  WW  Teiy  strilong  to  oome  out  fiom  tlie  dark,  oool,  and 
sbady  forest  in  which  we  had  heen  ascending  since  we  start- 
ed, on  to  this  hot,  open  rocky  slope,  where  we  seemed  to  have 
entered  at  one  step  firom  ^  lowUind  to  an  Alpine  vegetation. 
The  height,  as  measured  by  a  sympiesometer,  was  about 
2800  feet  We  had  been  told  we  should  find  water  at  Fa- 
dang-batu,  but  we  looked  about  for  it  in  vain,  as  we  were  ex- 
ceedingly thirsty.  At  last  we  turned  to  the  pitcher-plants, 
but  the  water  contained  in  the  pitchers  (about  half  a  pint 
in  each)  was  full  of  insects^  and  otherwise  uninviting.  On 
tasting  it,  however,  we  found  it  very  palatable^  though  rather 
wann,  and  we  all  quenched  our  tidrst  firom  these  natural 
juga.  Farther  on  we  came  to  forest  again,  but  of  a  more 
dwarf  and  stunted  character  than  below;  and  alternately 
passing  along  ridges  and  descending  into  valleys^  we  reached 
a  peak  separated  firom  the  true  summit  of  the  mountain  by  a 
considerable  chasm.  Here  our  porters  gave  in,  and  declared 
they  could  carry  their  loads  no  fiirther;  and  certainly  the 
ascent  to  the  highest  peak  was  very  precipitous.  But  on  the 
spot  where  we  were  tiiere  was  no  water,  whereas  it  was  well 
known  that  there  was  a  spring  close  to  the  summit,  so  we 
determined  to  go  on  without  them,  and  carry  with  us  only 
what  was  absolutely  nec^psary.  We  accordingly  took  a 
blanket  each,  and  divided  our  food  and  other  articles  among 
us,  and  went  on  with  only  the  old  Malay  and  his  son. 

After  descending  into  the  saddle  between  the  two  peaks 
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we  found  the  ascent  very  labori<  us,  the  slope  beincf  > <>  sttep 
.  as  often  to  neceesitate  luuid-climbiiig.  Besides  a  bushy  veg- 
etation, the  ground  was  covered  knee-deep  with  mosses  ou  u 
foundation  of  decaying  leaves  and  rugged  rock,  and  it  was 
a  }\:iv<l  hour's  climb  to  the  .small  ledge  just  below  the  sum- 
mit, w  here  au  overhanging  rock  forms  a  convenient  shelter, 
and  a  little  basin  collects  the  trickling  water.  Here  we  put 
down  our  loads,  and  in  a  few  mioQtes  more  stood  on  the  ram- 
mit  of  Mount  Ophir,  4000  feet  above  the' sea.  The  top  is  a 
small  rocky  platform  covered  with  rhododendrons  and  other 
shmbs.  'Die  afternoon  was  clear,  and  the  view  fine  in  its 
X  way — ranges  of  hill  and  valley  everywhere  covered  with  in- 
terminable £>rest^  with  glistening  rivers  winding  among  them. 
In  a  distant  view  a  forest  country  is  very  monotonous^  and 
no  mountain  I  have  ever  ascended  in  the  tropics  presents  a 
panorama  equal  to  that  from  Snowdon,  while  the  views  in 
Switzerland  are  immeasurably  superior.  When  boiling  our 
coffee  I  took  observations  with  a  good  boiling-point  ther- 
mmneter^  as  well  as  with  the  sympiesometer,  and  we  then  en- 
joyed our  evening  meal  and  the  noble  prospect  that  lay  be- 
fore us.  The  night  was  calm  and  very  mild,  and  having 
made  a  bed  of  twigs  and  branches  over  which  we  laid  our 
blankets,  we  passed  a  very  comlbrtabl^  night.  Our  porters 
had  followed  us  after  a  rest,brin^g  only  their  rice  to  cook, 
and  luckily  we  did  not  require  the  baggage  they  left  behind 
them.  In  the  morning  I  caught  a  few  butterflies  and  beetles, 
and  my  friend  got  a  Ibw  land-shdls ;  and  we  then  descended, , 
bringing  with  us  some  specimens  of  the  ferns  and  pitcher- 
plants  of  Padang-batu. 

The  place  where  we  had  first  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  being  very  gloomy,  we  chose  another  in  a  kind  of 
swamp  near  a  stream  overgrown  with  zinziberaceous  plants, 
in  which  a  clearing  was  easily  made.  Here  our  men  built 
two  little  huts  without  sides  that  wonld  just  shelter  us  from 
the  raiti :  :m<\  we  lived  in  them  for  a  week,  shooting  and  in- 
sect-hunting, and  roaming  about  tfio  forests  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  This  M^as  the  country  of  the  great  Argus 
pheasant,  and  we  continually  heard  its  cry.  On  asking  tht* 
old  Malay  to  try  and  shoot  one  for  me,  he  told  me  that  al- 
though be  had  been  for  twenty  years  shooting  birds  in  these 
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forests  he  had  never  yet  shot  one,  and  had  never  even  seen 
one  exce[>t  alter  it  had  been  caught.  The  bird  is  so  excced- 
mgly  shy  and  wary,  and  nins  along  the  ground  in  the 
densest  parts  of  the  forest  so  t^uickly,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  near  it ;  and  its  sober  colors  and  rich  eye-like  spots,  whi(!h 
are  so  ornaiiiental  when  seen  in  a  museum,  must  harmonize 
well  with  the  dead  leaves  among  which  it  dwells,  and  render 
it  very  inconspicuous.  All  the  specimens  9o\d  in  Malacca 
are  caught  in  snares,  and  my  inforDumty  though  h©  had  shot 
none,  had  snared  plenty. 

The  tiger  and  rhinoceros  are  still  lound  here,  and  a  few 
years  ago  elephants  abounded,  but  they  have  lately  all  dis- 
appeared. We  foTUld  some  heaps  of  dung,  which  seemed  to 
be  that  of  elephants,  and  some  tracks  of  the  rhinoceros,  but 
saw  nooe  of  the  aaunals.  We,  however,  kept  a  fire  up  all 
aight  in  case  any  of  these  ereatnres  sfaoold  visit  us,  and  two 
of  OUT  men  declared  that  they  did  one  day  see  a  lidnooeros. 
When  onr  rice  was  finished,  and  onr  boxes  fall  of  specimens, 
we  retnnied  to  Ayer-panas,  and  a  few  days  afterward  went 
on  to  MahMca,  and  thence  to  Singapore.  Mount  Ophir  has. 
qnite  a  reputation  ^r  leyer,  and  all  onr  friends  were  aston- 
ished at  onr  recklessness  in  staying  so  long  at  its  foot ;  but 
we  none  of  ns  suffered  in  the  lea«t,  and  I  shall  ever  look  back 
with  pleasure  to  my  trip,  as  bdng  my  first  introduction  to 
moontain  scenery  in  the  Eastern  tropics. 

The  meagreness  and  brevity  of  the  sketch  I  have  here  giv- 
en of  my  visit  to  Singapore  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  due 
to  my  having  trusted  chiefly  to  some  private  letters  and  a 
note-book,  whicli  were  lost,  and  to  a  paper  on  Malacca  and 
Mount  Ophir  which  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, but  which  was  neither  read  nor  printed,  owing  to  press 
of  matter  at  the  end  of  a  session,  and  the  MSS.  of  which  can 
not  now  be  found.  I  the  less  regret  this,  however,  as  so 
many  works  have  been  written  on  these  parts ;  and  I  always 
intended  to  pass  lightly  over  my  travels  in  the  western  and 
better  known  portions  of  the  Archipelago,  in  order  to  devote 
more  space  to  the  remoter  districts,  about  which  hardly  any 
thing  has  been  written  in  the  English  language. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BOBXSO— THE  OJUlSQ-UTAH, 

I ABBIVBD  at  Sftiiwak  cm  November  1, 1854^  and  left  it  oo 
Jannary  25, 1856.  In  the  mteiral  I  redded  at  many  differ- 
ent localitieBi  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  tlie  Dyak  tribes  as  well 
as  of  the  Bomean  Malaya.  I  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
Sir  James  Brooke,  and  lived  in  his  house  whenever  I  was  at 
the  town  of  Sarawak  in  the  intervals  of  my  jovme}^.  B^iTt 
so  many  books  have  been  written  about  this  ])art  of  Born('f> 
since  I  was  there,  that  I  shall  avoid  going  into  details  of 
what  I  saw  and  heard  and  thought  of  &ki&wak  and  its  mler, 
confinirij^  myself  chiefly  to  my  experiences  as  a  naturalist  in 
search  of  shells,  insects,  birds,  and  the  orang-utan,  and  to  an 
account  of  a  journey  through  a  part  of  the  interior  seldom 
visited  by  Europeans. 

Tlie  first  four  months  of  my  visit  were  spent  in  various 
parts  of  the  JSarawak  River,  from  Santubong  at  its  mouth  up 
to  the  picturesque  limestone  mountains  and  Chinese  gold- 
fields  of  Bow  and  Bede.  This  part  ol  the  country  has  been 
so  frequently  described  that  I  shall  pass  it  over,  especially 
as,  owiiitr  to  its  beuig  tlie  height  of  the  wet  season,  my  col- 
lections were  comparatively  poor  and  insigniticant. 

In  March,  1865,1  determined  to  go  to  the  coal-works  which 
were  being  opened  near  the  Simuni^ii  IJiver, a  small  branch 
of  tlie  Sadong,  a  river  cast  of  Samwak,  and  between  it  and 
the  Batang-lupar.  The  Simunjon  enters  the  Sadong  Hiver 
about  twenty  miles  up.  It  is  very  narrow  and  very  winding, 
and  much  overshadowed  by  the  lofty  forest,  which  sometimes 
almost  meets  over  it.  The  whole  country  between  it  and 
the  sea  is  a  perfectly  level,  forestHSOvered  swamp,  out  of 
which  rise  a  fsw  isolated  hills,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which  the 
works  axe  dtuated.  From  the  landing-plaoe  to  the  hill  a 
Dyak  road  had  been  formed,  which  consisted  solely  of  tree- 
trunks  laid  end  to  end.  Along  these  the  bare-footeid  natives 
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walk,  and  carry  heavy  burdens  with  the  greatest  case,  but  to 
a  booted  European  it  is  very  slijjpery  work;  and  when  ojie's 
attention  is  constantly  atlniete<l  l»y  the  various  objects  ut  in- 
terest around,  a  few  tumbles  iniu  ihe  bog  are  almost  inevita- 
ble. During  my  first  walk  along  this  road  I  saw  few  insects 
or  birds,  but  noticed  some  very  handsome  orcliids  in  H(jwer, 
of  the  genus  CcElogyne,  a  grou})  which  i  atlerward  found  to 
be  very  abundant,  and  characteristic  of  tlie  district.  On  the 
slope  uf  the  hill  near  its  foot  a  patch  oi  forest  had  been  clear- 
ed away,  and  several  rude  houses  erected,  in  which  were  re- 
siding Mr.  CoaUon,  the  engineer,  and  a  nninber  of  Chineae 
woikmen.  I  was  at  fitst  kiodly  aeoommodated  in  Mr.  Oonl- 
eon's  house,  but  finding  the  spot  Tory  suitable  for  me  mid  o^ 
fering  great  facilities  for  ooUeciing,  I  had  a  small  house  of 
two  rooms  and  a  veranda  bnilt  for  myself  Here  I  remained 
nearly  nine  months,  and  made  an  immense  ooUeotion  of  insecte^ 
to  which  olaes  of  animals  I  devoted  my  chief  attention,  owing 
to  the  eironmstancea  being  especially  &yoiabla 

In  the  tropics  a  large  proportion  of  the  inseets  of  all  orden, 
and  especially  of  the  laige  and  Ikvorite  group  of  beetles,  are 
more  or  less  dependent  on  vegetation,  and  particnlarly  on 
timber,  bark,  and  leaves  in  various  stages  of  decay.  In  the 
untouched  viigin  forest^  the  insects  which  frequent  such  situ- 
ations are  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  country  at 
spots  where  trees  have  fallen  throngh  decay  and  old  age,  or 
have  succumbed  to  the  fiiry  of  the  tempest;  and  twenty 
square  miles  of  conntry  may  not  contain  so  many  fallen  and 
decayed  trees  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  small  clearing.  The 
quantity  and  the  variety  of  beetles  and  of  many  other  insects 
that  can  be  collected  at  a  f^vcn  time  in  any  tropical  locality 
will  depend,  tirst  upon  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  threat  ex- 
tent of  virgin  forest,  and  secondly  upon  the  rpiautity  of  trees 
that  for  some  months  past  have  been,  an  l  wliich  are  still  being 
cut  down,  and  left  to  dry  and  decay  iip*  .n  the  ground.  Xow, 
during  my  whole  twelve  years'  coUeclinsjj  in  the  western  and 
eastern  tropics,  I  never  enjoye<l  such  advantages  in  this  i*e- 
spect  as  at  the  Simunjon  coal-works.  For  several  montlih 
from  twenty  to  fifty  Chinamen  and  Dyaks  were  employed  al- 
most exclusively  in  clearing  a  larire  space  in  the  forest,  and 
in  making  a  wide  opening  for  a  raiii  uad  to  the  Sadong  liiver, 
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two  miles  distant.  Besides  this,  sawpits  were  e^iablished  at 
various  points  in  the  jungle,  and  large  trees  were  felled,  to  be 
out  up  into  beams  and  planka  For  hundreds  of  miles  io 
every  direction  a  magnifioent  forest  extended  over  plain  and 
mountain,  wek  and  morass,  and  I  anived  at  the  spot  just  as 
the  rains  began  to  dimmish  and  the  daily  sunshine  to  in- 
crease ;  a  time  which  I  have  always  found  the  most  fitvorable 
season  for  collecting.  The  number  of  openings  and  sunny 
places  and  of  pathways  were  also  an  attraction  to  wasps  and 
butterflies ;  and  by  paymg  a  cent  each  for  all  insects  that 
were  brought  me,  I  obtained  from  the  Dyahs  and  the  China- 
men many  fine  locusts  and  Fhasmidtt^as  well  as  numbers  of 
handsome  beetles. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  mines,  on  the  14th  of  March,  I  had 
collected  in  the  four  preceding  months  820  different  khids  of 
beetles.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  I  had  doubled  this  number, 
an  average  of  about  24  new  species  every  day.  On  one  day 
I  collected  76  different  kinds,  of  which  84  were  ncw^  to  me. 
By  the  end  of  April  I  had  mpre  than  a  thousand  species,  and 
they  tlien  went  on  increasing  at  a  slower  rate;  so  that  I  ob- 
tained altogether  in  Borneo  about  two  thousand  distinct 
kinds,  of  which  all  but  about  a  hundred  were  collected  at 
this  place,  and  on  seucely  more  than  a  square  mile  oi  ground. 
The  most  numerous  and  most  interesting  groups  of  beetles 
were  the  longicorns  and  Rhynchophora,  both  pre-eminently 
wood-feeders.  The  former,  characterized  by  their  graceful 
forms  and  long  antennte,  were  especially  numerous,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  throe  hundred  species,  nine-tenths  of  whicli  were 
entirely  new,  uthI  many  of  tliem  remarkable  for  their  large 
size,  strange  forms,  and  beautiful  coloring.  The  latter  corre- 
spond to  our  weevils  and  alli'Tl  groups,  and  in  tlic  tro]iirs  arc 
exceedingly  numerous  and  varied,  often  swarming  upon  dead 
timber,  so  that  I  sometimes  obtained  fifty  or  sixty  different 
kinds  in  a  day.  My  Bonieau  colleotious  of  this  group  ex- 
ceeded five  hundred  sjieciea. 

My  eollection  of  butterflies  was  not  large;  but  I  obtained 
some  rare  and  very  handsome  inseets,  the  most  remarkable 
being  thu  Oniithoptcra  Brookeana,  one  of  th<  most  elegant 
species  known.  This  beautiful  creature  lias,  very  long  and 
pointed  wings,  almost  resembling  a  sphinx  motli  in  shape. 
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It  IS  deep  velvety  black,  with  a  cnrvcd  band  of  spots  of  a 
brilliant  metalHc-trrecn  color  extending  across  the  wings  from 
tip  to  tip,  each  s|)Ot  being  bhapcd  exactly  like  a  small  tri- 
:ni^ndar  feather,  and  bavinL::  very  much  the  eflfeet  of  a  row  of 
the  wing  coverts  of  tlie  Mexican  trooron  laid  upon  hhick  vel- 
vet. The  only  other  niarke*  arc  a  broad  neck-collar  of  vivid 
crimsoii,  and  a  few  delicate  white  touches  on  the  outer  mar- 
gins of  the  hind  wings.  Tliin  species,  whicli  was  then  quite 
new,  iiiitl  which  1  named  after  Sir  Junies  Brooke,  was  very 
rare.  It  was  seen  occasionally  ilying  swiftly  in  tlic  ck  ui  iugs, 
and  now  and  then  settling  for  an  instant  at  puddles  and  mud- 
dy places,  so  that  I  only  succeeded  in  capturing  two  or  three 
specimens.  In  some  other  parts  of  the  country  I  was  assured 
it  was  abnoclaBt,  and  a  good  many  Bpocimens  have  been  sent 
to  England ;  but  as  yet  all  have  been  males,  and  we  are  quite 
•  nnable  to  conjecture  what  the  female  may  be  like,  owing  to 
the  extreme  isolation  of  the  species,  and  its  want  of  close  af- 
finity to  any  other  known  insect. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  reptiles  which  I 
met  with  in  Borneo  was  a  laige  tree-frog,  which  was  brought 
me  by  one  of  the  Chinese  workmen.  He  assured  me  that  he 
had  seen  it  come  down,  in  a  slanting  directbn,  from  a  high 
tree,  as  if  it  flew.  On  examining  it,  I  found  the  toes  very 
long,  and  fhlly  webbed  to  their  very  extremity,  so  that  when 
expanded  they  offered  a  snrfhce  much  larger  than  the  body. 
The  fore  legs  were  also  bordered  by  a  membrane,  and  the 
body  was  capable  of  considerable  inflation.  The  back  and 
limbs  were  of  a  very  deep  shining  green  color,  the  under  sur- 
face and  the  inner  toes  yellow,  while  the  webs  were  black, 
rayed  with  yellow.  The  body  was  about  four  inches  long, 
while  the  webs  of  each  hind  foot,  when  fully  expanded,  cov- 
ered a  sur&ce  of  four  square  inches,  and  the  webs  of  all  the 
feet  together  about  twelve  square  inches.  As  the  extremities 
of  the  toes  have  dilated  discs  for  adhesion,  showing  the  creat- 
ure to  be  a  true  tree-frog,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  this 
immense  memlirane  r»f  the  toes  can  be  for  the  purpose  of 
swimming  only,  an*!  the  account  of  the  Chinaman  that  it  flew 
down  from  the  tree  becomes  more  credible.  This  is,  I  believe, 
the.  first  instance  known  of  a  *'liyiug  frog,''  and  it  is  very  in- 
teresting to  Darwinians,  as  sh9wiug  that  the  variability  of 
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the  toes,  which  have  been  already  modified  for  purposes  of 
swimming  and  adhesive  climbing,  have  been  taken  advantage 
of  to  enable  an  allied  species  to  pass  through  the  air  like  the 
flying  lizard.  It  would  appear  to  be  %  new  species  of  the 
genus  Rhacophorus,  which  consists  of  several  frogs  of  a  much 
smaller  size  than  this,  and  having  the  webs  of  the  toes  less 
developed. 

During  ray  stay  in  Borneo  I  had  no  hunter  to  shoot  for 
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nie  regularly,  and,  being  myself  fully  occupied  with  insects,! 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  very  good  collection  of  the 
birds  or  Mammalia,  many  of  which,  however,  are  well  known, 
being  identical  with  species  found  in  Malacca.  Among  the 
Mammalia  were  five  squirrels,  two  tiger-cats,  the  ftymnurus 
raftlesii,  which  looks  like  a  cross  between  a  pig  and  a  polecat, 
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and  tlic  Cynogale  Beimetti— rare,  otter-like  animal,  with 
very  broad  muzzle,  clothed  with  long  bristles. 

One  of  my  chief  objects  in  ooming  to  stay  at  Simunjon 
was  to  see  the  oraDg-atan  (or  great  man-like  ape  of  Borneo) 
in  hia  natiye  haimta,  to  study  his  habits,  and  obtain  good 
specimens  of  the  different  varietioB  and  species  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  the  adult  and  yoong  animals.  In  all  these  objects  I 
socceeded  beyond  my  expectations^  and  will  now  give  some 
acoonnt  of  my  experience  in  hunting  the  orang-utan,  or 
^'mias,**  as  it  is  c^led  by  the  natives;  and  as  this  name  is 
shorty  and  easily  ptononnced,  I  shall  generally  use  it  in  pre^ 
eience  to  Simla  satyms,  or  orang-ntaD. 

Just  a  week  after  my  arrival  at  the  mines  I  first  saw  a 
mias.  I  was  out  collecting  insects,  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  hoase,  when  I  heard  a  rustling  in  a  tree 
near,  and,  looking-up,  saw  a  large  red-haired  animal  moving 
slowly  along,  hanging  £rom  the  branches  by  its  arms.  It 
passed  on  from  tree  to  tree  till  it  was  lost  in  the  jungle, 
which  was  so  swampy  that  I  could  not  follow  it  This  mode 
of  progression  was,  however,  very  unnsual,  and  is  more  chaiv 
acteristic  of  the  Hylobates  than  of  the  orang.  I  suppose 
there  was  some  individual  pceuHarity  in  this  animal,  or  the 
nature  of  the  trees  just  in  this  place  rendered  it  the  most  easy 
mode  of  progression. 

About  a  fortniijht  afterward  I  heard  that  one  was  feeding 
171  a  tree  in  the  swamp  just  below  the  house,  and,  taking  my 
iziiii,  was  fortunate  enough  to  tind  it  in  the  same  place.  As 
t-oon  as  I  approached,  it  tried  to  conceal  itself  amoufj  the 
foliac^e ;  hut  I  got  a  shot  at  it,  and  the  Fecond  barrel  caused 
it  to  fall  «]t>wn  almost  dead,  the  two  balls  iiaving  entered  the 
body.  This  was  a  male,  about  half-grown,  being  scarcely 
three  feet  high.  On  April  2Cth  I  was  out  shootinor  with  two 
Dyaks,  when  we  found  another  about  the  t^anit  .sizt.  It  Ml 
at  the  first  8hot,  but  did  not  seem  much  hurt,  and  immediate- 
ly climl>ed  u]>  the  nearest  tree,  when  I  fired,  and  it  again  fell, 
with  a  broken  arm  and  a  wound  in  the  body.  The  two 
Dyaks  now  ran  up  to  it,  and  each  seized  hold  of  a  hand,  tell* 
ing  me  to  cut  a  pole,  and  they  would  secure  it.  But  although 
one  arm  was  broken,  and  it  was  only  a  half-grown  animal,  it 
,was  too  strong  for  these  young  savages,  drawing  them  up 
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toward  its  mouth  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  so  that 
they  were  again  obliged  to  leave  go,  or  they  would  have  been 
seriously  bitten.  It  now  began  climbing  up  the  tree  again, 
and,  to  avoid  trouble,  I  shot  it  through  the  heart. 

On  May  2  I  again  found  one  on  a  very  high  tree,  when  I 
had  only  a  small  80-bore  gun  with  me.  However,  I  fired  at 
it,  and  on  seeing  me  it  began  howling  in  a  strange  voice  like 
a  cough,  and  seemed  in  a  great  rage,  breaking  off  branches 
with  its  hands*  and  throwing  them  down,  and  then  soon  made 
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off  over  the  tree-tops.  I  did  not  care  to  follow  it,  as  it  was 
swampy,  and  in  parts  dangerous,  and  I  might  easily  have  lost 
myself  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit. 

On  the  1 2th  of  May  I  found  another,  which  behaved  in  a 
very  sirailiar  manner,  howling  and  hooting  with  rage,  and 
throwing  down  branches.  I  shot  at  it  five  times,  and  it  re- 
mained dead  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  supported  in  a  fork  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  would  evidently  not  fall.  I  therefore 
returned  home,  and  luckily  found  some  Dyaks,  who  came  back 
with  me,  and  climbed  up  the  tree  for  the  animal    This  was^ 
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the  first  full-grown  specimen  1  had  obtained  ;  but  it  was  a 
frrnalf,  and  not  nearly  J^o  large  or  remarkable  as  the  fiill-grown 
mali  s.  It  was,  liowever,  three  feet  six  inches  high,  and  its 
arms  si  retched  out  to  a  width  of  six  feet  six  inches.  I  pre- 
served the  skin  of  this  specimen  in  a  cask  of  arrack,  and  pre- 
pared a  perfect  skeleton,  which  was  al'tcrward  purchased  for 
the  Derby  jSIuseuni. 

Only  four  days  afterward  some  Dyaks  saw  another  mias 
near  the  same  place,  and  came  to  tell  me.  We  found  it  to  be  , 
a  rather  large  one,  very  high  up  on  a  tall  tree.  At  the  second 
shot  it  fell,  rolling  over,  but  almost  immediately  got  ujj  again 
*  and  began  to  climb.  At  a  third  shot  it  fell  dead.  This  was 
also  a  fall-grown  female,  and  while  preparing  to  carry  it  home, 
^  we  found  a  young  one  face  downward  in  the  bog.  This  little 
creature  was  only  about  a  foot  long,  and  had  evidently  been 
hanging  to  its  mother  when  ahe  fint  fell  Luckily  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  wounded,  and  after  we  had  cleaned  the 
mud  out  of  ItB  mouth  it  began  to  cry  out,  and  seemed  quite 
strong  and  active.  While  carrying  it  home  it  got  its  hands  . 
in  my  beard,  and  grasped  so  tightly  that  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  free,  for  the  fingers  are  habitually  bent  inward  at 
the  last  joint  so  as  to  form  complete  hooks.  At  this  time  it 
had  not  a  single  tooth,  but  a  few  days  afterward  it  cut  its  two 
lower  firont  teeth.  Unfortunately,  I  had  no  mOk  to  give  it,  as 
neither  Malays,  Chinese,  nor  Dyaks  ever  use  the  article,  and 
I  in  vain  inquired  fbr  any  female  animal  that  could  suckle  my 
little  infant.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  give  it  rice-water 
from  a  bottle  with  a  quill  in  the  cork,  which  after  a  few  trials 
it  learned  to  suck  very  well.  This  was  ver^^  meagre  diet,  and 
the  little  creature  did  not  thrive  well  on  it,  although  I  added 
sugar  and  cocoa-nut  milk  occasionally,  to  make  it  more  nour- 
ishing. When  I  put  my  finger  in  its  mouth,  it  sucked  with 
p^reat  vigor,  dra.wing  in  its  cheeks  with  all  itR  might  in  the 
vain  ejSbrt  to  extract  some  milk,  and  only  after  persevering 
a  long  time  would  it  irive  up  in  <li<crust,  and  set  up  a  scream 
very  like  that  of  a  baV>y  in  similiar  circumstances. 

When  haTidled  or  nursed,  it  was  very  quiet  and  contented, 
but  when  laid  down  by  itself  would  invariably  cry ;  an«l  for 
the  first  few  nights  was  very  restlcfss  and  noisy.  I  fiitt  d 
up  a  little  box  for  a  cradle,  with  a  soft  mat  for  it  to  lie  upon, 
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which  was  changed  and  washed  every  day,  and  I  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  wash  the  little  inias  88  welL  After  I  hsd 
done  so  a  few  times,  it  came  to  like  the  operation,  and  as  booh 
as  it  was  dirty  would  begin  crying,  and  not  leave  off  till  I 
took  it  out  and  earned  it  to  the  apont»  when  it  immediately, 
beoame  qafet^  although  it  would  winoe  a  little  at  the  first 
rush  of  the  cold  water  and  make  ridiculously  wry  feces  while 
the  stream  was  nmning  over  its  head.  It  enjoyed  the  wiping 
and  rubbing  dry  amazingly,  and  when  I  brushed  its  hair  seem- 
ed to  be  perfectly  happy,  lying  quite  still,  with  its  arms  and 
legs  stretched  out,  whUe  I  thoroughly  brushed  the  long  baur 
of  its  back  and  anus.  For  the  first  few  days  it  clung  desper- 
ately with  all  four  hands  to  whatever  it  could  lay  hold  o^ 
and  I  had  to  be  careful  to  keep  my  beard  out  of  its  way,  as 
its  fingers  clutched  hold  of  hair  more  tenaciously  than  any 
thing  else,  and  it  was  impossible  to  free  myself  without  as- 
sistance.  When  restless,  it  wonld  struggle  about  with  its 
hands  up  in  the  air  trying  to  find  something  to  take  hold  o^ 
and,  when  it  had  got  a  bit  of  stick  or  rag  in  two  or  three  of 
its  hands,  seemed  quite  happy.  For  want  of  something  else, 
it  would  often  seise  its  own  feet,  and  after  a  time  it  would  con- 
stantly cross  its  arms  and  grasp  with  each  hand  the  long  hair 
that  grew  just  below  the  opposite  shoulder.  The  great  tena- 
city of  its  grasp  soon  diminished,  and  I  was  obliged  to  invent 
some  means  to  give  it  exorcise  and  strcn^jthcn  its  limbs.  For 
tliis  purpose  I  made  a  short  ladder  of  throe  or  four  rounds,  on 
which  I  put  it  to  funuj^  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time.  At 
first  it  seciiKil  much  pleased,  but  it  could  not  get  all  four 
hands  in  a  ( (iuitortablc  position,  nnd.  nf\i'V  chancrincf  about 
several  times,  would  leave  hold  ol  one  hand  after  the  other 
and  drop  on  to  the  floor,  bonu  times  when  hantxing  only  by 
two  handp,  it  would  loose  one,  and  cross  it  to  the  opposite 
shoulder,  grraspiiiir  its  own  hair;  and,  as  this  seemed  much 
mow  agreeable  than  the  stick,  it  mnjuUI  then  loose  the  other 
and  tumble  down,  when  it  would  cro^s  both  anil  lie  on  its 
back  quite  contentedly,  never  seeming  to  be  hurt  by  its  nu- 
merous tumbles.  Finding  it  so  fond  oi  hair,  I  endeavored  to 
make  an  artificial  mother,  by  wrapping  up  a  piece  of  bulialu- 
skin  into  a  bundle,  and  suspending  it  about  a  foot  from  the 
floor.   At  first  this  seemed  to  suit  it  admu*ably,  as  it  could 
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i<prawl  itA  legs  about  and  always  find  some  hair,  which  it 
irrasped  with  the  greatest  tenacity.  I  was  now  in  hopes  that 
ihiut  made  the  little  orphan  i{\iiU'  ljap])y ;  and  so  it  seemed 
for  isOiue  time  till  it  began  to  remember  its  lost  parent  and 
try  to  suck.  It  would  pull  itself  up  close  to  the  skin,  and  try 
about  everywhere  for  a  likely  place ;  but,  a»  it  only  eucoeed- 
ed  in  getting  moitthfitiB  of  bair  and  wool^H  would  be  gxeatly 
dligiuted,  and  acream  violently,  and,  after  two  or  three  at- 
tempts, let  go  altogether.  One  day  it  got  Bome  wool  into 
its  throat,  and  I  thoogbt  it  would  have  choked,  bat  after  much 
gasping  it  recovered,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  imitation 
mother  to  pieces  again,  and  give  up  this  last  attempt  to  ex- 
erciee  the  little  creature. 

After  the  first  week  I  fiinnd  I  could  feed  it  better  with  a 
spoon,  and  give  it  a  little  more  varied  and  more  solid  food. 
Well-soaked  biscuit,  mixed  with  a  little  egg  and  sugar,  and 
sometimes  sweet  potatoes,  were  readily  eaten ;  and  it  was  a 
never-fiuling  amusement  to  observe  the  curious  changes  of 
countenance  by  which  it  would  express  its  approval  or  dis* 
like  of  what  was  given  to  it.  The  poor  little  thing  would 
lick  its  lips,  draw  in  its  cheeks,  and  turn  up  its  eyes  with  an 
expresricMi  of  the  most  supreme  satisfaction  when  it  had  a 
mouthful  particularly  to  its  taSte,  On  the  other  hand,  when 
its  food  was  not  suflficiently  sweet  or  palatable,  it  would  turn 
the  mouthful  nl>ont  with  its  toncrnc  for  a  moment  as  if  trying 
to  extract  what  flavor  there  was,  and  then  push  it  all  out  be- 
tween it!J  lip«.  If  the  same  food  was  continued,  it  would  set 
up  a  scream  aud  kick  about  violently,  exactly  like  a  baby  in 
a  passion. 

After  T  liad  had  the  little  mias  about  three  weeks,  I  for- 
tunately obtained  a  youncj  hare-lij>  monkey  (Macacus  cyno- 
niolgus),  which,  tliough  small,  was  very  active,  and  could 
tee<i  itself.  I  placed  it  in  the  same  box  with  the  mias,  and 
they  immediately  bec^ime  excellent  friends,  neither  exhibit- 
incr  the  least  fear  of  the  other.  Tlie  little  monkev  would  sit 
Upon  the  others  stomacli,  or  even  on  its  face,  without  the 
least  regard  to  its  feelings.  While  I  was  feeding  the  mias, 
the  monkey  would  sit  by,  pickuig  up  all  that  was  spilt,  and 
occasionally  putting  out  its  hands  to  intercept  the  spoon ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  would  pick  off  what  was  left 
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stiekttig  to  the  muu's  lips,  and  theoi  pull  open  its  montli  and 
see  if  any  still  xemained  inside ;  afterward  lying  down  on 
the  poor  oreature's  stomach  as  on  a  coni£>rtable  enshion. 
The  little  helpless  mias  would  submit  to  all  these  insnlts 
with  the  most  exemplary  patience,  only  too  glad  to  haye 
something  warm  near  it^  which  it  could  clasp  affectionately 
in  its  aims.  It  sometimes,  howeveri  had  its  revenge ;  for 
when  the  monkey  wanted  to  go  away,  the  mias  would  hold 
on  as  long  as  it  could  by  the  loose  sldn  of  its  back  or  head, 
or  by  its  tail,  and  it  was  only  after  many  vigorous  jumps 
that  the  monkey  could  make  his  e6Ciq>c. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  different  actions  of  these 
two  animals,  wliicli  could  not  have  differed  much  in  age. 
The  mills,  like  a  very  young  baby,  lying  on  its  back  quite 
helpless,  rolling  lazily  from  side  to  side,  stretching  out  nil 
four  hands  into  the  air,  wishing  to  grasp  sometiiing,  but 
hardly  :ible  to  L'liide  its  fingers  to  any  definite  object,  and 
when  dissnti<H(  il,  M]iLuing  wide  its  almost  tootldess  mouth, 
aiiii  (  vpressnig  iLs  wants  by  a  most  infantine  scream;  the  lit- 
tle !ii  iiikey,  on  tlie  other  hand,  iu  constant  motion,  running  and 
jtiiapiiig  about  wherever  it  pleased,  examining  every  thing 
;ii  uund  it,  seizing  hold  of  the  smallest  objects  with  the  great- 
est precision,  balancing  itself  On  the  edge  of  the  box  or  run- 
ning up  a  post,  and  helping  itself  to  any  tliinir  eatable  that 
came  in  its  way.  There  could  hardly  be  a  grc  iiter  contrast, 
and  the  baby  mias  looked  more  baby-like  by  the  comparison. 

When  I  had  had  it  about  a  month  it  began  to  exhibit 
some  signs  of  learning  to  run  alone.  When  laid  upon  the 
floor  it  would  push  itself  along  by  its  legs,  or  roll  itself  over, 
and  thus  make  an  unwieldy  progression.  When  lying  in  the 
box  it  would  lift  itself  up  to  the  edge  into  almost  an  erect 
position,  and  once  or  twice  succeeded  in  tumbling  out. 
/  When  left  dirty,  or  hungry,  or  otherwise  neglected,  it  would 
scream  violently  till  attended  to,  varied  by  a  kind  of  cough- 
ing or  pumping  noise  very  similar  to  that  which  is  made  by 
the  adult  anunaL  If  no  one  was  in  the  bouse,  or  its  cries 
were  not  attended  to,  it  would  be  quiet  after  a  little  while, 
but  the  moment  it  heard  a  footstep  would  b^in  again  hard- 
er than  ever. 

After  five  weeks  it  cut  its  two  upper  front  teeth,  but  in 
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ill  this  time  it  bad  not  grown  the  least  bit,  remaining,  both 
in  sixe  and  weight,  the  same  as  when  I  fint  procnied  it 
This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  want  of  milk  or  other  equal- 
ly nonrishing  food.  Rice-water,  rice,  and  biscuits  were  but 
a  poor  substitute,  and  the  expressed  milk  of  the  cocoarnnt 
which  I  sometimes  gave  it  did  not  quite  agree  with  its  stom- 
ach. To  this  I  imputed  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  from  which 
the  poor  little  creature  suffered  greatly,  but  a  small  dose  of 
castor-oil  operated  well,  and  cured  it.  A  week  or  two  after- 
ward it  was  again  taken  ill,  and  this  time  more  seriously. 
The  symptoms  were  exactly  those  of  interniitteiit  fever,  ac- 
companied by  watrry  swellings  on  tlie  feet  and  head.  It 
lost  all  aiij)etiti  fur  its  food,  and,  after  lini^ering  for  a  week  a 
most  pitiable  object,  died,  after  beinL'  in  my  pn«(>KH!oii  near- 
ly three  months.  I  much  regretted  the  loss  ol  iny  littlt-  pet, 
which  I  had  at  one  time  looked  forward  to  briugiii^  up  to 
years  of  maturity,  and  takiniif  home  to  England.  For  several 
months  it  had  afforded  Tne  dMily  anmscment  by  its  curious 
ways  and  the  inimitably  ludicrous  expression  of  its  little 
countenance.  Its  weight  was  three  pounds  nine  ounces,  its 
height  fourteen  inches,  and  the  spread  of  its  arms  twenty- 
three  inches.  I  preserved  its  skin  and  skeleton,  and  in  doincj- 
so  found  that  when  it  fell  from  the  tree  it  must  have  broken 
an  arm  and  a  leg,  which  had,  however,  united  so  rapidly  that 
I  had  only  noticed  the  hard  swellings  on  the  limbs  where 
the  irregular  junction  of  the  bones  had  taken  placa 

Exactly  a  week  after  I  had  caught  this  interesting  little 
animal  I  succeeded  in  shooting  a  fhll-grown  male  orang-ntan. 
I  had  jnst  come  home  from  an  entomologizing  excnrsion 
when  Charles*  rushed  in  out  of  breath  with  running  and  ex- 
citement, and  exclaimed,  interrupted  by  gasps,  **6et  the 
gun,  sir— be  quick — such  a  large  mias I**  Where  is  it?**  I 
ask^,  taking  hold  of  my  gun  as  I  spoke,  which  happened 
luckily  to  haye  one  barrel  loaded  with  baU.  Close  by,  sir 
—on  the  path  to  the  mines — he  can't  get  away."  Two 
Dyaks  chanced  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time,  so  I  called 
them  to  accompany  me,  and  started  off,  telling  Charley  to 
bring  all  the  ammunition  after  me  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
path  from  our  clearing  to  the  mines  led  along  the  side  of  the 
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hill  a  litUe  way  up  its  slope,  and  parallel  with  it  at  the  foot 
a  wide  opening  had  been  made  for  a  road,  in  which  eeveral 
Chinamen  were  workmg,  so  that  the  animal  could  not  escape 
into  the  swampy  forest  below  without  descending  to  croflg 
the  road  or  ascending  to  get  round  the  clearings  We  walk- 
ed cautiously  along,  not  making  the  least  noise,  and  listening 
attentively  for  any  sonnd  which  might  betray  the  presence 
of  the  mias,  stopping  at  intervals  to  gaze  upward.  Charley 
soon  joined  us  at  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  creature, 
and  haviiiir  taken  the  ammunition  and  put  a  bullet  in  the 
other  barrel,  we  dispei*sed  n  little,  feeling  sure  that  it  must 
be  soniewliore  near,  as  it  had,  probably  descended  the  bill, 
and  would  not  be  likely  to  return  again.  After  a  short  time 
I  heard  a  very  sUght  rustling  sound  overhead,  but,  on  gazing 
up,  could  see  nothing.  I  moved  about  in  every  direction  to 
get  a  full  view  into  every  part  of  the  tree  under  which  I  had 
been  standing,  when  I  agam  heard  the  same  noise,  but  loud- 
er, and  saw  the  leaves  shaking  as  if  caused  by  the  motion  of 
some  heavy  animal  whieh  moved  off  to  an  adjoiuiiig  tree.  I 
immediately  shouted  for  all  of  them  to  come  up  and  try  and 
get  a  view,  so  as  to  allow  me  to  have  a  shot.  This  was  not 
an  easy  matter,  as  the  mias  had  a  knack  of  selecting  places 
with  dense  foliage  beneath.  Very  soon,  however,  one  of  the 
Dyaks  eaUed  me  and  pointed  upward,  and  on  looking  I  saw 
a  great  red  hairy  body  and  a  hnge  blabk  fiioe  gamng  down 
from  a  great  height,  as  if  wantbg  to  Icnow  what  was  mating 
Bach  a  disturbance  below.  I  instantly  fired,  and  he  made  off 
at  once,  so  that  I  conld  not  then  tell  whether  I  had  hit  him. 

He  now  mored  very  rapidly  and  very  noiselessly  tor  so 
large  an  animal,  so  I  told  the  Dyaks  to  follow  and  keep  him 
in  sight  while  I  loaded.  The  jangle  was  here  Ml  Of  large 
angnhw  ft^^ents  of  rook  from  the  moontain  above,  and 
thick  with  hanging  and  twisted  oreepeia,  Bnnning,  climb- 
ing, and  creeping  among  these,  we  came  np  with  the  creature 
on  the  top  of  a  high  tree  near  the  road,  where  the  Chinamen 
had  disoorered  him,  and  were  shouting  their  astonishment 
with  open  month :  "  Ya  ya,  Tuan ;  Orang-utan,  Tuan.**  See- 
ing that  he  could  not  pass  here  -without  descending,  he  turn- 
ed up  again  toward  the  hill,  and  I  got  two  shots,  and,  follow- 
ing quickly,  had  two  more  by  the  time  he  had  again  reached 
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the  path ;  but  he  was  always  more  or  less  concealed  by  fo- 
liai^e,  and  protected  by  the  large  branch  on  which  he  was 
walkin*j^.  Ouce  while  loading  I  had  a  splendid  view  of  him, 
moving  along  a  large  limb  of  a  tree  in.  a  semi-erect  posture, 
and  showing  him  to  be  uu  aiiinial  of  the  largest  size.  At  the 
path  he  got  on  to  one  of  the  loftiest  trees  in  the  forest,  and 
we  could  see  one  leg  hanging  down  useless,  having  been 
"brokeu  by  a  balL  He  now  fixed  himself  in  a  fork,  where  lie 
was  hidden  by  thick  foliage,  and  seemed  disinclined  to  move. 
I  was  afraid  he  would  remain  aod  die  io  this  position,  and, 
as  it  was  neatly  evening,  I  could  not  bare  got  the  tree  cut 
down  that  day.  I  thei^ore  fired  again,  and  be  then  moved 
o%  and  goiug  up  the  hill,  was  obl^^ed  to  get  on  to  some 
lower  trees,  on  the  bnoiohes  of  one  of  which  he  fixed  himself 
in  snoh  a  position  that  he  oonld  not  fall^  and  lay  all  in  a  heap 
as  if  dead  or  dying. 

I  now  wanted  the  Dyaks  to  go  up  and  cat  off  the  branch 
he  was  restmg  on,  but  they  were  afraid,  saying  he  was  not 
dead,  and  woold  come  and  attack  them.  We  then  shook 
the  adjoining  tree,  pulled  the  hanging  creepers,  and  did  all 
we  conld  to  disturb  him,  but  without  effect,  so  I  thought  it 
best  to  send  for  two  Chinamen  with  axes  to  out  down  the 
tree.  While  the  messenger  was  gone,  however,  one  of  the 
Dyaks  took  courage  and  climbed  toward  him,  but  the  mias 
did  not  wait  for  him  to  get  near,  moving  off  to  another  tree^ 
where  he  got  on  to  a  dense  mass  of  branches  and  creepers 
which  almost  completely  hid  him  from  our  view.  The  tree 
was  luckily  a  small  one,  po,  when  the  axes  came,  we  soon  had 
it  cut  through  ;  but  it  was  so  held  up  by  jnnirlr  ropes  and 
climbers  to  adjoining  trees  that  it  only  fell  into  a  sloping 
position.  The  mias  did  TH>t  move,  and  I  began  to  fear  that 
after  all  we  should  not  get  him,  as  it  was  near  evening,  and 
half  a  dozen  more  trees  would  have  to  be  cut  down  before 
the  one  he  was  on  would  fall.  As  a  last  resource,  we  all  be- 
gan pulling  at  the  f'reep<'rs,  which  shook  the  tree  very  much, 
and,  after  a  few  nunntes,  wlien  we  had  almost  given  up  all 
hopes,  down  lie  came  with  a  crash  and  a  thud  like  the  fall  of 
a  giant.  And  he  was  a  giant,  his  head  and  body  being  full 
as  large  as  a  man's,  lie  was  of  t  he  kind  called  by  the  Dyaks 
*'  mias  chappau,"  or    mias  pappan,"  which  has  the  skin  of 
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the  face  broadened  out  to  a  ride<'  <'r  told  at  each  side.  Tlis 
outstretclied  arms  mcamired  Beven  feet  three  iiu  Ik  s  across, 
aw\  liis  lifiLi;}!!,  measuring  fairly  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
iht  lieel,  was  lour  li  rt  two  inches.  The  hod y  just  below  the 
armts  was  three  feet  two  inches  round,  ;nid  was  (piitc  as  long 
as  a  man's,  the  legs  being  exceedingly  short  in  pi  uportion. 
On  examination,  we  tbund  he  had  been  dreadfully  wounded. 
Roth  legs  were  broken,  one  hip-joint  and  the  root  of  the  spine 
completely  shattered,  and  two  bullets  were  found  flattened 
m  his  neck  arnl  jaws !  Yet  he  was  .still  alive  when  he  fell 
The  two  C'hinamen  carried  him  home  tied  to  a  pole,  and  I 
was  occu])ied  with  Charley  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  pre- 
paring the  skin  and  boiling  the  bones  to  make  a  per^BOt 
skeleton,  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Derby. 

About  ten  days  after  this,  on  June  4,  some  Dyaks  came  to 
tell  us  that  the  day  before  amias  had  ne^irly  killed  one  of  their 
companions.  A  few  miles  down  the  river  there  is  a  Djak 
house,  and  the  inhabitants  saw  a  large  orang  feeding  on  the 
young  shoots  of  a  palm  by  the  riverside.  On  being  alarm- 
ed, he  retreated  toward  the  jungle  wiuoh  was  close  by,  and 
a  nnmber  of  the  men,  armed  with  spears  and  dioppers^  ran 
out  to  intercept  him.  The  man  who  was  in  front  tried  to 
mn  his  spear  through  the  animaPs  body ,  but  the  miss  seized 
it  in  his  handsy  and  in  an  instant  got  hold  of  the  man*s  arm, 
which  he  seised  in  his  month,  maldng  his  teeth  meet  in  the 
flesh  above  the  elbow,  which  he  tore  and  lacerated  in  a 
dreadful  manner.  Had  not  the  others  been  close  behind,  the 
man  would  have  been  more  seriously  liQQred,  if  not  hilled,  as 
he  was  quite  powerless,  but  they  soon  destroyed  the  creature 
with  their  spears  and  choppers.  The  man  remained  ill  for 
a  long  time,  and  never  fully  recovered  the  use  of  his  arm. 

They  told  me  the  dead  mias  was  Btil!  lying  where  it  had 
been  killed,  so  I  oficred  them  a  reward  to  bring  it  up  to  our 
landing-place  immediately,  which  they  promised  to  do.  Tliey 
did  not  come,  however,  tUl  the  next  day,  and  then  decomposi- 
tion had  commenced,  and  gpneat  patches  of  the  hair  came  off, 
so  that  it  was  useless  to  skin  it.  This  I  regretted  much,  as 
it  was  a  very  fine  full-grown  male.  I  cut  off  the  head  and 
took  it  home  to  clean,  while  T  got  my  men  to  make  a  close 
fence  about  live  feet  high  round  the  rest  of  the  body,  which 
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would  soon  be  dcvourod  by  maggots,  small  lizards,  ami  ants, 
ieuving  me  the  skeleton.  There  was  a  great  gash  in  hia  lace, 
which  had  cut  deep  into  the  bone,  but  the  skull  was  a  very 
fine  one,  and  the  teeth  remarkably  large  and  perfect. 

On  June  18  I  had  another  great  suceeij8,  and  obtained  a 
tine  adult  male.  A  Chinaman  told  me  he  had  Been  him  leed- 
iiig  by  the  bide  of  the  path  to  tlie  river,  and  1  found  him  at 
the  same  place  as  the  tirst  imlix  idual  I  had  shot.  He  was 
feeding  on  an  oval  green  fruit  liavmg  a  fine  red  ariliuis,  like 
the  mace  which  surrounds  the  nutmeg,  and  which  alone  he 
seemed  to  cut,  biting  gli*  the  thick  outer  rind  and  dropping 
it  in  a  continual  shower.  I  had  found  the  same  iruit  in  the 
stomach  of  some  others  which  I  had  killed.  Two  shots 
caused  this  animal  to  loose  his  hold,  but  he  hang  for  a  con- 
ftiderabk  time  bj  one  hand,  and  then  fell  flat  on  his  face,  and 
was  half  boned  in  the  amp.  For  seTeral  minutes  he  lay 
groaning  and  panting,  while  we  stood  close  round,  expecting 
every  breath  to  be  his  last  Suddenly,  however,  by  a  vio- 
lent elfort  he  raised  himself  up,  causing  us  all  to  step  back  a 
yard  or  two,  when,  standing  nearly  erect,  he  caught  hold  of 
a  small  tree  and  began  to  ascend  it.  Another  shot  through 
the  back  caused  him  to  fall  down  dead.  A  flattened  bullet 
was  found  in  his  tongue,  having  entered  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  and  completely  traversed  the  body,  flractoring  the 
first  cervical  vertebra.  Yet  it  was  after  this  fearful  wound 
that  he  bad  risen,  and  begun  climbing  with  considerable  facil- 
ity.  This  also  was  a  fbll-grown  male  of  almost  exactly  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  other  two  I  had  measured. 

On  June  21 1  shot  another  adult  female,  which  was  eating 
fruit  in  a  low  tree,  and  was  the  only  one  which  I  ever  killed 
by  a  single  ball. 

On  June  24  I  was  called  by  a  Chinaman  to  shoot  a  mias, 
which  he  said  was  on  a  tree  close  bv  his  house  at  the  coal- 
mines.  Arriving  at  the  place,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  animal,  as  he  had  gone  off  into  the  jungle,  which  was 
very  rocky,  and  difficult  to  traverse.  At  last  we  found  him 
n|>  a  very  high  tree,  and  could  f*ee  that  he  was  a  male  of 
the  largest  size.  As  soon  as  I  had  fired,  he  moved  higher 
up  the  tree.  and.  while  he  was  doing  so,  I  tired  again  and  we 
then  saw  that  one  arm  was  broken.   Ue  liad  now  reached 
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thd  yeiy  higlieit  pirt  of  an  immense  tree,  and  immediately 
began  breaking  off  boughs  all  aronnd,  and  laying  them  aorom 
and  acroaa  to  make  a  nest.  It  wan  very  interesting  to  aee 
how  well  lie  had  chosen  his  place,  and  how  rapidly  he  stretch- 
ed out  his  unwounded  arm  in  every  direction,  breaking  off 
good-flixed  boughs  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  laying  them 
back  across  each  other,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  form- 
ed a  compact  mass  of  foliage  which  entirely  concealed  him 
from  our  sight.  He  was  evidently  going  to  pass  the  night 
here,  and  would  probably  get  away  early  the  next  morning 
if  not  wounded  too  severely.  I  therefore  fired  nixnin  several 
times,  in  hopes  of  makiug  him  leave  his  nest  ;  but,  thonixh  T 
felt  sure  I  had  hit  him,  n-^  nt  each  shot  he  moved  a  little,  he 
would  not  go  away.  At  length  he  raised  himself  up,  so  that 
half  his  body  w-as  visible,  and  then  gradually  sank  down,  his 
head  alone  rcniainini;  on  the  edge  of  the  nest.  I  now  felt 
sure  be  a\  as  deail,  and  tried  to  persuade  the  Chinaman  and 
hh  companion  to  cut  down  the  tree ;  but  it  was  a  very  largo 
one,  and  thev  had  been  at  work  all  day.  and  nothinir  would 
induce  them  to  attempt  it.  The  next  morning  at  dayV)reak 
I  came  to  the  place,  and  found  that  the  mias  was  evidently 
dead,  as  liis  liead  was  visible  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
before.  T  now  offered  four  Chinamen  a  day's  wages  eueh  to  cut 
the  tree  down  at  once,  as  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  would  cause 
ilecomposition  on  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  but,  after  looking 
at  it  and  trying  it,  they  determined  that  it  was  rery  big  and 
very  hard,  and  wonld  not  attempt  it  Had  I  doubled  my 
offer,  they  wonld  probably  have  accepted  it,  as  it  would  not 
have  been  more  than  two  or  three  hours*  work,  and  had  I 
been  on  a  short  visit  only  I  would  have  done  so ;  but  as  I 
was  a  resident,  and  intended  remaining  several  months  long- 
er, it  would  not  have  answered  to  begin  paying  too  exorbi- 
tantly, or  I  should  have  got  nothing  done  in  fiiture  at  a  low* 
er  rate. 

For  some  weeks  after  a  cloud  of  flies  could  be  seen  all  day, 
hovering  over  the  body  of  the  dead  mias;  but  in  about  a 
month  all  was  quiet,  and  the  body  was  evidently  drying  up 
under  the  influence  of  a  vertical  sun  alternating  with  tropical 
rains.  Two  or  three  months  later  two  Malays,  on  the  ofler 
of  a  dollar,  climbed  the  tree  and  let  down  the  dried  remains. 
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The  Bkin  was  almost  entire,  inclosing  the  pkeleton,  and  inside 
were  rnillions  of  tiie  jmpii-cases  of  flies  and  otlier  insects,  with 
tliousauds  of  two  or  tliree  species  of  siauli  necrophagous 
beetles.  The  skull  ha<l  l)een  much  shattered  by  balle,  but 
tlie  skelt'toii  was  jierfect,  exccj^t  one  small  wrist-bone,  which 
bad  probably  di'opped  out  and  been  carried  away  by  a  lizard. 

Three  days  after  I  had  shot  this  one  and  lost  it,  Charles 
Ibiind  three  small  oiangs  feeding  together.  We  had  a  long 
chase  after  them,  and  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
they  make  their  way  from  tree  to  tree,  by  always  choosing 
those  limbs  whose  branches  are  iutermiugled  with  those  of 
some  otlier  tree,  and  then  grasping  ■eyeral  of  the  small  twigs 
together  befisre  they  venture  to  swing  themselves  across. 
Tet  they  do  this  so  quickly  and  certamly  that  they  make  way 
among  the  trees  at  the  rate  of  full  five  or  six  miles  an  hoar, 
as  we  had  continually  to  ran  to  keep  up  with  them.  One  of 
these  we  shot  and  kiUed,  but  it  remained  high  up  in  the  fork 
of  a  tree ;  and,  as  yoimg  animals  are  of  oomparatively  Uttle 
interest,  I  did  not  have  the  tree  cnt  down  to  get  it. 

At  this  time  I  bad  the  misfortune  to  slip  among  some 
en  trees  and  hurt  my  ankle,  and,  not  being  careful  enough  at 
firsts  it  became  a  severe,  inflamed  ulc^r,  which  would  not  heal, 
and  kept  mc  a  prisoner  in  the  house  the  whole  of  July  and  part 
of  Angost.  When  I  could  get  out  nixain,  Idetennined  to  take 
a  trip  ap  a  branch  of  the  Simunjon  Kiver  to  Sem4bang,  where 
there  was  said  to  be  a  large  Dyak  house,  a  mountain  with 
abundance  of  fruity  and  plenty  of  orangs  and  fine  birds.  As 
the  river  was  very  narrow,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  in  a 
very  small  boat  with  a  little  luggage,  I  only  took  with  me  a 
Chinese  boy  fis  a  servant.  T  carried  a  cask  of  medicated  ar- 
rack to  put  niias  skins  in,  and  stores  and  ammunition  for  a 
fortnii^lit.  After  a  few  miles,  the  stream  became  very  nar- 
row and  wind i II and  the  whole  ronntrv  on  each  side  was 
floofled.  On  the  banks  wore  abundance  of  monkeys  —  the 
common  Macacus  cyn*  unolfjus,  a  black  Senvnopithecus,  and  the 
extraordinary  long-nosed  monkey  (Nasalis  larvatus),  which 
is  as  large  as  a  three-year-old  child,  has  a  very  long  tail  and 
a  fleshy  nose,  longer  than  that  of  the  biggest-nosed  man. 
The  fuither  mc  went  on,  the  narrower  and  more  winding  the 
stream  became;  fallen  trees  sometimes  blocked  up  om*  pas- 
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sftge,  and  sometimes  tangled  branches  and  creepers  met 
completely  across  i%  and  had  to  be  eat  away  before  we  oonld 
get  on.  It  took  us  two  days  to  reach  Sem&bang,  and  we 
hardly  saw  a  bit  of  dry  land  all  the  way«  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  journey  I  oonld  touch  the  bushes  on  each  side  for 
miles,  and  we  were  often  delayed  by  the  screw-pines  (Pan- 
danas)^  which  grew  uTmnduntly  in  Uie  water,  ial ling  across 
the  stream.  In  other  places  dense  rafts  of  floating  grass 
completely  filled  up  the  channel,  making  our  journey  a  con- 
stant succession  of  difficulties. 

Near  the  landinir-place  we  found  a  fine  house,  260  feet 
long,  raised  high  above  the  ground  on  posts,  with  a  wide 
veranda  and  still  wider  platform  of  bamboo  in  front  of  it. 
Almost  all  the  people,  however,  were  away  on  some  exeur- 
sion  after  edible  birds'-nests  or  l*ees-wax,  and  there  only  re- 
mained iTf  iho  house  two  or  tliree  old  men  and  women  with 
a  lot  oi  children.  Tlie  mountam  or  hill  was  close  by,  cover- 
ed with  a  complete  tbrest  of  fruit-trees,  among  which  the 
diirion  and  manijosteen  Mere  very  abundant;  but  the  fruit 
was  not  yet  < juite  ripe,  except  a  little  here  and  there,  I  spent 
a  week  at  this  place,  going  out  every  day  in  various  direc- 
tions about  the  mountain,  accompanied  l)y  a  Malay,  who  had 
staid  with  me  while  the  other  boat  men  returned.  For  three 
days  we  found  no  oran-j^s,  but  shot  a  deer  and  several  monk- 
eys.  On  the  I'ourtli  day,  however,  wc  found  a  mias  iecding 
on  a  very  lofty  durion-tree,  and  succeeded  in  killing  it  after 
eight  shots.  Unfortunately  it  remained  in  the  tree,  hanging 
by  its  hands,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  and  return 
home,  as  it  was  several  miles  off.  As  I  felt  pretty  sure  it 
would  fhll  during  the  night,  I  returned  to  the  place  early  the 
next  mommg,  and  found  it  on  the  ground  beneath  the  tree. 
To  my  astonishment  and  pleasure,  it  appeared  to  be  a  differ- 
^t  kind  from  any  I  had  yet  seen;  for  although  a  full-grown 
male,  by  its  fully  developed  teeth  and  very  large  canines,  it 
had  no  sign  of  the  lateral  protuberance  on  the  £u$e,  and  was 
about  one-tenth  smaller  in  all  its  dimensions  than  the  other 
adult  males.  The  upper  incisors,  however,  appeared  to  be 
broader  than  in  the  larger  species,  a  character  distinguishing 
the  Simla  morio  of  Professor  Owen,  which  he  had  described 
from  the  cranium  of  a  female  specimen.   As  it  was  too  fkr 
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to  carry  the  animal  home,  I  set  to  work  toad,  skinned  the  body 
on  the  spot,  leaving  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  attached,  to  be 
finished  at  home.  This  specimen  Is  now  In  the  British  Mu- 
seunL 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  finding  no  more  orangs,  I  retained 
home;  and,  taking  in  a  few  fresh  stores,  and  tills  time  ac- 
companied by  Charles,  went  np  another  branch  of  the  rivdlr 
very  similar  in  character  to  a  place  called  Mcnyilk  ,  where 
there  were  several  small  Dyak  honses  and  one  laige  ona 
Here  the  landing-place  was  a  bridge  of  rickety  poles  over  a 
considerable  distance  of  water,  and  I  thonght  It  safer  to  leave 
my  cask  of  arrack  securely  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  tree.  To 
prevent  the  natives  from  drinking  it^  I  let  several  of  them  see 
me  put  in  a  nomber  of  snakes  and  lizards ;  but  I  rather  think 
this  did  not  prevent  them  from  tasting  it.  We  were  aocom' 
modated  here  in  the  veranda  of  the  large  house.  In  which 
were  several  great  baskets  of  dried  hnman  heads,  the  tro- 
phies of  past  generations  of  head-hunters.  Here  also  there 
was  a  little  monntain  eovered  with  (rait-trees,  and  there  were 
some  magnificent  dnrion-trees  close  by  the  house,  the  fruit 
of  which  was  ripe ;  and  ae  the  Dyaks  looked  upon  me  as  a 
benefiictor  in  killing  the  mias  which  destroys  a  great  deal  of 
their  fruit,  they  let  us  eat  as  much  as  we  liked,  and  we  rev* 
elled  in  this  emperor  of  fruits  in  its  greatest  periection. 

The  very  day  after  my  arrival  in  this  place  I  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  shoot  another  adult  male  of  the  small  oranp:,  t  he 
mias-kassir  of  the  Dyaks.  It  fell  when  dead,  but  cauL,dit  in  a 
fork  of  the  tree  and  remained  fixed.  As  I  was  very  anxious 
to  get  it,  T  tried  to  jiersuade  two  young  Dyaks  who  were 
with  me  to  cut  down  the  tree,  which  was  tall,  perfectly 
straight  and  smooth-barked,  and  without  a  branch  for  fifty  or 
sixty  feet.  To  my  surprise,  they  said  they  would  prefer  . 
climlnng  up  it,l»nt  it  would  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and, 
after  a  litth^  talkuiix  totrcther,  they  said  they  ^\  ould  try. 
Tliey  first  went  to  a  elunip  of  bamboo  that  stood  uear  and 
cut  down  one  of  the  largest  stems.  From  this  they  chopped 
off  a  short  piece,  and  splitthiij  it,  made  a  c<»uj)le  of  stout  }>egs 
about  a  foot  long  and  sharj)  at  one  end.  Then  cutting  a 
thick  piece  of  wood  for  a  mallet,  they  drove  one  of  the  pegs 
.  into  the  tree  and  hung  their  weight  upon  it.    It  held,  and 
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this  seemed  to  satisfy  them,  for  they  immcdi.itely  began 
makincT  «i  quantity  of  pegs  of  the  same  kind,  while  I  looked 
on  with  great  interest,  wondering  liow  they  eonld  possibly 
ascend  «u<'h  a  lot\y  trer  l»y  merely  driving  pegs  in  it,  the 
fitiluro  ol  any  one  of  %vln(  h  at  a  good  height  would  certainly 
cause  their  deatli,  \Vhen  about  two  dozen  pea's  were  made, 
(5nc  of  till  lii  befjran  cuttinor  some  very  lunjjr  and  slender  bam- 
bou  trom  another  clump,  and  also  j)repared  some  cord  from 
the  bark  of  a  small  tree.  They  now  drove  in  a  j)eg  very 
firmly  at  abont  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  bringing  one 
of  the  long  b  unl  oos,  stood  it  upright  close  to  the  tree,  and 
bound  it  liinily  to  the  two  lirst  pegs  by  means  of  the  bark 
cord,  and  small  notches  near  the  head  of  each  peg..  One  of 
the  Dyaks  now  stood  on  the  first  peg  and  drove  in  a  third 
about  level  with  his  iace,  to  which  he  tied  the  bamboo  in  tlie 
ttme  way,  and  then  mounted  another  step,  standing  on  one 
foot  and  holding  by  the  bamboo  at  the  peg  immediately 
above  him,  while  he  drove  in  the  next  one»  In  this  manner 
he  ascended  abont  twenty  feet,  when  the  npright  bamboo 
becoming  thin,  another  was  handed  up  by  his  companion,  and 
this  was  joined  on  by  tying  both  bamboos  to  three  or  four 
of  the  pegs.  When  this  was  also  nearly  ended,  a  third  was 
added,  and  shortly  after  the  lowest  branches  of  the  tree  were 
reached,  along  w.hioh  the  yonng  Dyak  scrambled,  and  soon 
sent  the  mias  tumbling  headlong  down«  I  was  exceedingly 
Struck  by  the  ingenuity  of  this  mode  of  climbing,  and  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
bamboo  were  made  available.  The  ladder  itself  was  per- 
fectly safe,  since  if  any  cme  peg  were  loose  or  &alty,  and 
gave  way,  the  strain  wonld  be  thrown  on  several  others 
above  and  below  it.  1  now  understood  the  use  of  the  line 
of  bamboo  peg?  ^ticking  in  trees,  which  I  had  often  seen, 
and  wondered  what  jnirpctse  they  could  have  been  put 
there.  This  animal  was  ahnost  identical  in  size  and  appear- 
ance with  the  one  I  had  obtained  ni  Seraiibang,  and  was  the 
only  other  male  specinten  of  the  Siinia  morio  which  I  obtain- 
ed.   It  is  now  in  the  Derby  Museum. 

I  afterward  sliot  two  adnlt  females  and  two  young  ones  of 
ditlerent  asres,  all  of  whicii  1  preserved.  One  of  the  females, 
with  several  young  ones,  was  feeding  on  a  duriou-tree  with 
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unripe  fruit  j  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  us  she  btgan  breaking 
oiF  branohes  and  tbe  great  spiny  fimits  with  every  appear- 
aiuse  of  xage,  causing  sadi  a  ihower  ofmisnles  aa  effectually 
kept  118  from  approaching  too  near  the  tree.  T\m  habit  of 
throwing  down  branches  when  imtated  has  been  doubted, 
but  I  have^  as  hen  narrated,  obsenred  it  myself  on  at  least 
three  separate  occasions.  It  was  however  always  the  female 
mias  who  behaved  in  this  way,  and  it  may  be  that  the  male, 
trosting  more  to  his  great  strength  and  his  poweifnl  canine 
teeth,  is  not  afraid  of  any  other  animal,  and  does  not  want 
to  drive  them  away,  while  the  parental  instinct  of  tbe  female 
leads  her  to  adopt  this  mode  of  defending  herself  and  her 
yonng  ones. 

In  preparing  the  skins  and  skeletons  of  these  animals,  I 
was  much  troubled  by  the  Dyak  dogs,  which,  being  always 
kept  in  a  ^tate  of  semi-Starvation,  are  ravenous  for  animal 
food.  I  had  a  great  iron  pan,  in  which  I  boikd  the  bones 
to  make  skeletons,  and  at  night  I  covered  this  over  with 
boards,  and  pnt  heavy  stones  upon  it;  bat  the  dogs  managed 
to  remove  these,  and  carried  away  the  greater  part  of  one  of 
my  specimens.  On  anotlicr  occasion  they  gnawed  away  a 
good  deal  of  the  upper  leather  of  my  strong  boots,  and  even 
ate  a  piece  of  my  mosquito-curtain,  where  some  lamp^  had 
been  spilt  over  it  Bome  weeks  before. 

On  our  return  doun  the  stream,  we  had  the  fortune  to 
fall  in  with  a  very  old  mak'  niia*,  fecdincr  on  some  low  trees 
growing  in  the  water.  The  eouutry  was  flooded  for  a  long 
distance,  but  so  full  of  treos  and  stumps  that  the  laden  boat 
could  not  be  ijot  in  amoni^  them,  and  if  it  could  have  boeu 
we  should  only  have  frifrlitened  the  mias  away,  I  theretbre 
got  into  tlie  water,  which  nearly  ny*  to  my  waist,  and 
waded  on  till  I  was  near  enough  for  a  sliot.  Tlie  difficulty 
then  was  to  load  my  gun  ao^ain,  for  T  was  so  deej)  in  the  wa- 
ter that  I  could  not  hold  the  gun  hlopint;  enough  t*»  jK/ur  the 
powder  in.  I  therefore  had  to  search  for  a  shallow  j)lace, 
and  alter  seyeral  sliots  under  these  tryinc:  circumstances,  I 
was  delighted  to  see  the  monstrous  anuiuil  roll  over  in  tlie 
water.  I  now  towed  him  afler  me  to  the  stream,  but  the 
Malays  objected  to  have  the  animal  put  into  the  boat,  and 
he  was  so  heavy  that  I  could  uot  do  it  without  their  help. 
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I  looked  about  for  a  place  to  skin  hiin,hnt  not  a  bit  of  dry 
ground  was  to  be  seen,  till  :it  last  I  found  a  ciiiinj)  of  two  or 
three  old  trees  and  stuTiips,  between  wfiich  a  few  feet  of  soil 
had  eollofted  just  above  the  water,  and  which  was  just  large 
enougli  for  us  to  drag  the  animal  upon  it.  I  first  measured 
him,  and  found  him  to  be  by  far  the  largest  I  had  yet  seen, 
for  though  the  standing  height  was  the  same  as  the  others 
(4  feet  2  inches),  yet  the  outstretched  arms  were  7  feet  0 
inches,  which  was  six  inches  more  than  the  previous  one,  and 
the  immense  broad  face  was  13}  incheB  wide,  whereas  the 
widest  I  bad  hitherto  seen  was  only  11}  inch^  The  girth 
of  the  body  was  3  feet  7}  inchea  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
therefore,  dkat  the  length  and  strength  of  the  arms,  and  the 
width  of  the  face,  continues  increasing  to  a  very  great  age, 
while  the  standing  height,  from  the  sole-  of  the  foot  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  rarely  if  ever  exceeds  4  feet  2  inches. 

As  this  was  the  last  mias  I  shot,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  an  > 
adnlt  living  animal,  I  will  give  a  sketch  of  its  general  habits^ 
and  any  other  facts  connected  with  it.  The  orang-utan  is 
known  to  inliabit  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  confined  to  these  two  great  islands, 
in  the  former  of  which,  however,  it  seems  to  be  much  more 
rare.  In  Bonieo  it  has  a  wide  range,  inhabiting  many  dis- 
tricts on  the  soiitli-wcst,  south-east,  north-east,  and  north- 
west enusts,  l)ut  appears  to  be  eliietly  eontined  to  the  low  and 
swaaipy  fort'sts.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  very  inexplicable 
that  the  mias  should  be  quit  e  unknown  in  the  Sarawak  valley, 
while  it  is  abundant  in  Sanil  n^  on  the  west,  and  Sadong  on 
the  east.  Kut  when  we  know  the  habits  and  mode  of  life 
of  the  nniniul,  we  see  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  apparent 
anomaly  in  the  physical  features  of  the  Sarawak  district.  In 
the  Sadong,  where  I  obser\'ed  it,  the  mias  is  only  found  when 
the  country  is  low,  level,  and  «wampy,  and  at  the  same  time 
covered  with  a  lofiy  virgin  forest  From  these  swamps  rise 
many  isolated  mountains,  on  some  of  which  the  dyaks  have 
settled,  and  covered  with  plantations  of  fruit-trees.  Tliese 
are  a  great  attraction  to  the  mias,  which  comes  to  feed  on 
the  unripe  fruits,  but  always  retires  to  the  swamp  at  night. 
Where  the  country  becomes  slightly  elevated  and  the  soil 
dry,  the  mias  is  no  longer  to  be  found.   For  example,  in  all 
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flu'  lower  part  of  the  Sadong  valley  it  abounds;  but  as  noon 
as  we  ascend  above  the  lunitis  of  the  tides,  where  the  country, 
though  still  flat,  is  high  enough  to  be  dry,  it  disappears. 
Now  the  Sarawak  valley  has  this  peculiarity:  the  l  wrr 
portion,  though  swaiaj  y,  is  not  covered  with  continuous 
lofty  forest,  but  is  prinei})al]y  occupied  by  the  Nypa  palm; 
and  near  the  town  uf  Sarawak,  where  the  country  becomes 
dry,  it  is  greatly  undulated  in  many  parts,  and  covered  with 
small  patches  of  virgin  forest,  and  much  second-growth  jun- 
gle on  ground  which  has  onoe  been  onlttvated  by  the  Malays 
or  Djaks. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  a  wide  extent  of  un- 
broken and  eqaallj  lofty  yirgin  forests  is  necessary  to  the 
comfortable  existence  of  these  animalsw  Sach  forests  finrm 
their  open  country,  where  they  can  roam  in  every  durection 
with  as  mncfa  ftciUty  as  the  Indian  on  the  prairie,  or  the  Arab 
on  the  desert ;  passing  from  tree-top  to  tree-top  without  ever 
being  obliged  to  descend  upon  the  earth.  The  elevated  and 
the  drier  districts  are  more  frequented  by  man,  more  cut  up 
by  clearings  and  low  second'^ rowth  jungle  not  adapted  to 
its  peculiar  modes  of  progreasion,  and  where  it  would  there- 
fore be  more  exposed  to  danger,  and  more  frequently  obliged 
to  descend  upon  the  earth.  There  b  probably  also  a  greater 
variety  of  fruit  in  the  mias  district,  the  small  mountains, 
which  rise  like  islands  out  of  it,  serving  as  a  sort  of  gardens 
or  plantations,  where  the  trees  of  the  uplands  are  to  be  found 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  swampy  plains. 

It  is  a  singular  and  very  interesting  siizht  to  watch  a  mias 
making  ^is  way  leisurely  through  the  forest.  He  walks 
deliberately  along  some  of  th(*  largrcr  branches,  in  the  semi- 
erect  attitude  which  the  great  length  of  his  anus  and  the 
shortness  of  his  legs  cause  him  naturally  to  assume ;  and  the 
disproportion  between  these  limbs  is  increased  by  his  walk- 
ing on  his  knuckles,  not  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  aa  we  should 
do.  He  --rrms  always  to  choose  those  branches  which  inter- 
mingle with  an  adjoining  tree,  oti  approaching  which  he 
stretches  out  his  loni;  arms,  and,  seizing  the  opposing  boughs, 
grasps  them  toj;(  ther  with  both  hands,  seems  to  try  their 
strengtli,  and  then  deliberately  swings  himself  across  to  the 
jtext  branch,  on  which  he  walks  along  aa  before.   lie  never 
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juruj>s  ur  ^prlngs,  or  even  appear??  to  liurry  himself,  and  yet 
manages  to  gut  along  almost  as  quickly  as  a  person  can  run 
through  the  forest  beneath.  The  long  and  powerlul  arms 
are  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  animal,  enabling  it  to  climb 
easily  up  the  loftiest  trees,  to  seize  fruits  and  young  leaves 
fix>m  slender  boaghs  which  irill  not  bear  its  weight,  and  to 
gather  leaves  and  branches  with  which  to  form  its  nest.  I 
have  already  described  how  it  forms  a  nest  when  wounded, 
but  it  uses  a  similar  one  to  sleep  on  almost  every  night, 
mus  is  placed  low  down,  however,  on  a  small  tree  not  more 
than  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  wanner  and  less  exposed  to  wind  than  higher  up. 
Bach  mias  is  said  to  make  a  fresh  one  for  himself  cvory  night; 
but  I  should  think  that  is  hardly  probable,  or  their  remains 
would  be  much  more  abundant ;  for  though  I  saw  several 
about  the  coal*mines,  there  mu^t  have  been  many  orangs 
about  every  day,  and  in  a  year  their  deserted  nests  wotQd 
become  very  numerous.  The  Dyaks  say  that,  when  it  is 
very  wet,  the  mias  covers  himself  over  with  leaves  of  pan- 
(InTin^,  or  large  fenis,  whieli  has  perbapB  led  to  the  Story  ci 
his  makiiiL!:  n  liut  in  the  trees. 

Tlic  orang  docs  not  leave  his  bed  till  the  sun  lias  well 
risen  and  has  dried  nj)  the  dew  upon  the  leaves.  lie  feeds 
all  through  tlie  middle  ot'  the  day,  but  seldom  returns  to  the 
same  tree  two  days  running.  They  dun  >t  seem  much  alarmed 
at  man,  as  they  often  stared  down  upon  me  for  several 
luiiiutes,  and  then  only  moved  aw  ay  slowly  to  an  adjacent 
tree.  After  seeing  one,  I  have  often  had  to  go  half  a  mile 
or  more  to  fetch  my  gun,  and  in  nearly  every  fase  have 
found  it  on  the  same  tree,  or  within  a  hundred  yards,  when 
I  returned.  I  never  saw  two  full-grown  animals  together, 
but  both  males  and  females  are  sometimes  accompanied  by 
half-grown  young  ones,  while  at  other  times  three  or  four 
young  ones  were  seen  in  company.  Their  food  consists  al- 
most exclusively  of  frnit»  with  occasionally  leaves,  buds,  and 
young  shoots.  They  seem  to  prefer  unripe  fruits^  some  of 
^hich  were  very  sour,  others  intensely  bitter,  particularly 
the  large,  red,  fleshy  arillus  of  one  which  seemed  an  especial 
fiivorite.  In  other  cases  they  eat  only  the  small  seed  of  a  lar^^e 
fruiti  and  they  almost  always  waste  and  destroy  more  than 
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they  eat,  »o  that  there  i.s  a  eoiitinnal  rain  of  rejected  portioils 
below  the  tree  they  are  feeding  on.  The  durion  is  an  espe- 
cial favorite,  and  quantities  of  this  delieious  fruit  are  de- 
stroyed wherever  it  grows  surrounded  by  forest,  but  they 
will  not  cross  clearings  to  get  at  them.  It  seems  wouderful 
how  the  animal  can  tear  open  this  fruit,  the  outer  covering 
of  .which  is  so  thick  and  tough,  and  closely  covered  with 
strong  conical  spines.  It  probably  bites  oft'  a  few  of  these 
first,  and  then  making  a  small  hole,  tears  open  the  truit  with 
its  powerful  fingers. 

The  noM  rarely  descends  to  the  ground  except  when, 
pieflfled  b7himger,  it  seeks  for  succulent  shoots  by  the  river- 
side, or,  in  Tery  dry  weather,  has  to  search  after  water,  of 
which  it  gaosriXLj  finds  snfficient  in  the  hollows  of  leaye& 
Qnoe  only  If  saw  two  half-grown  orangs  on  the  ground  in 
a  dry  hoUow  at  the  foot  of  the  SimQnjon  hill  They  were 
playing  together,  standing  efeot,  and  grasping  each  other  by 
the  arms.  It  may  be  sa&ly  stated,  however,  that  the  orang  ' 
never  walks  ereot,  unless  when  nsbg  its  hands  to  support  it- 
self by  branches  overhead  or  when  attacked.  Representa- 
tions of  its  walking  with  a  stick  are  entirely  imag^ary. 

The  Dyaks  all  dedare  that  the  miae  is  never  attacked  by 
any  animal  in  the  forest^  with  two  rare  ezoq>tion8 ;  and  the 
aeoonnts  I  received  of  these  are  so  eorions  that  I  give  them 
nearly  in  the  words  of  my  informants,  old  Dyak  chiefs,  who 
had  Uved  all  their  lives  in  the  places  where  the  animal  is 
most  abundant.  The  first  of  whom  I  inquired  said :  No 
animal  is  strong  enough  to  hurt  the  mias,  and  the  only  creat> 
ore  he  ever  fights  with  is  the  crocodile.  When  there  is  no 
firoit  in  the  jnngle,  he  goes  to  seek  food  on  the  bank?  of  the 
river,  where  there  are  plenty  of  young  shoots  that  he  likes, 
and  froits  that  grow  close  to  the  water.  Then  the  crocodile 
sometimes  tries  to  seize  him,  but  the  mias  gets  upon  him 
and  beats  him  with  his  hands  and  feet,  and  tears  him  and 
kills  him."  He  added  tliit  he  had  once  seen  such  a  fight, 
and  that  he  believes  that  the  mias  is  always  the  victor. 

My  noxt  informant  was  the  orang  kaya,  or  chief  of  the 
Balow  Dyaks,  on  the  Simunjon  "River.  He  said :  "Tlie  mias 
has  no  enemies ;  no  animals  diire  attack  it  but  the  crocodile 
and  the  python.    Uc  always  kills  the  crocodile  by  main 
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strength,  standing  upon  it,  pulling  open  its  jaws,  and  ripping 
Up  its  tluroat.  If  a  python  attacks  a  mias,  he  seizes  it  with 
Mb  hands,  and  then  bites  it,  and  soon  kills  it.  The  mias  is 
very  strong;  there  is  no  animal  in  the  jungle  so  strong  as 
he." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  an  animal  so  lai^e,  so  peculiar, 
and  of  snoh  a  high  type  of  form  as  the  orang-utan,  should  be 
confined  to  so  limited  a  district  —  to  two  islands,  and  those 
almost  the  last  inhabited  by  the  higher  Mammalia ;  for,  east- 
ward of  Bonieoand  Java,  the  Quadrumania,  Ruminants,  Car- 
nivora,  and  many  other  groups  of  Mammalia,  diminish  rapid- 
ly, and  soon  entirely  disappear.  When  we  oonsider,  further, 
Uiat  almost  all  other  animals  have  in  earlier  ages  been  repre- 
sented by  allied  yet  distinct  forms — that,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  tertiary  period,  Europe  was  inhabited  by  b(>ars,  deer, 
wolves,  and  cats ;  Australin  by  kangaroos  and  other  Marsu- 
pials; South  America  by  gigantic  sloths  and  ant-eaters;  all 
'  different  from  any  now  existing,  though  intimately  allied  to 
them — we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  orang-utan, 
the  chimpanzee,  and  the  gorilla  have  also  had  their  forerun- 
ners. With  what  interest  must  evcrv  naturalist  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  caves  an  !  tertiary  deposits  of  the  trop- 
ics may  be  thoroughly  exauiint  l,  and  the  past  history  and 
earliest  appearance  of  the  great  uuiu-like  a^xis  be  at  length 
made  known. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  supposed  existaioe 
of  a  Bomean  orang  as  laige  as  the  gorilla.  I  have  myself 
examined  the  bodies  of  seventeen  freshly-killed  onmgs^  all  of 
which  were  carefully  measured,  and  of  seven  of  them  I  pre- 
served the  skeleton.  I  also  obtained  two  skeletons  killed  by 
other  persona  Of  this  eztendve  series,  sixteen  were  fully 
adult,  nine  being  males,  and  seven  females.  The  adult  males 
of  the  large  orangs  only  varied  from  4  feet  1  inch  to  4  feet  2 
inches  in  height,  measured  fairly  to  the  heel,  so  as  to  give 
the  height  of  the  animal  if  it  stood  perfectly  erect ;  the  ex- 
tent of  the  outstre  tched  nrins,  from  7  feet  2  inches  to  7  feet  8 
inelK's  ;  and  thv  width  of  the  face,  from  10  inches  to  134- 
inclies.  The  dimensions  given  by  other  naturalists  closely 
agree  with  mine.  The  largest  orang  measured  by  Temminck 
was  4  feet  high.    Of  twenty-five  specimens  collected  by 
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Schlcgel  and  !\rilllo!\  tin  iargust  old  male  was  4  feet  1  inch, 
and  the  largest  lv(  h  ton  in  the  Calcutta  Museum  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Blyih,  4  feet  H  inch.  My  specimens  were  all 
from  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  those  of  the  Dutch  from 
the  west  and  south  coasts;  and  no  specimen  has  yet  reached 
Europe  exceeding  these  dimensions,  although  the  total  num- 
ber of  skins  and  skeletons  must  amount  to  over  a  hundred. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  several  persona  declare  that  they 
have  measured  orangs  of  a  mnch  larger  siza  Temminck,  in 
his  monograph  of  the  orang,  says  that  he  has  jast  received 
news  of  the  capture  of  a  specimen  5  feet  3  inches  high.  Un- 
fortunately, it  never  seems  to  have  reached  Holland,  for  noth- 
ing has  since  been  heard  of  any  such  animal.  Mr.  St,  John, 
in  his  **Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East,**  vol  ii.  p.  38Y, 
tells  us  of  an  orang  shot  by  a  friend  of  his  which  was  5  feet 
2  inches  from  the  heel  to  the  top  of  the  head,  the  arm  17 
inohee  in  girth,  and  the  wrist  12  inches!  The  head  alone 
was  brought  to  Sarawak,  and  Mr.  St.  John  tells  us  that  he 
assisted  to  measure  this,  and  that  it  was  15  inches  broad  by 
1 4  long.  Unfortunately,  even  this  skull  appears  not  to  have 
been  ]->reserved,  for  no  specimen  corresponding  to  these  di- 
mensions has  yet  reac)u"<l  Kn  ^^land. 

Tn  a  letter  from  Sir  Janirr-  Brooke,  dated  October,  18r)7, 
in  which  he  acknowledi^es  tlie  receij)t  of  my  ]vi]M^r8  on  the 
orancr,  published  in  the  "Annals  and  ■Vfaui/iiu'  of  Natural 
ili-t'  1} lie  sends  me  the  measurement-  ot'  a  >[>ccimcn  killed 
by  ins  nephew,  which  I  will  give  exa^  ll y  as  1  received  it : 
"September  3d,  1867,  killed  female  orang-ntan.  Height, 
from  head  to  heel,  4  feet  6  inches ;  stretch  from  fingers  to 
fingers  across  body,  6  feet  1  inch ;  breadth  of  face,  including 
callosities,  11  inches."  Now  in  these  dimensions  th«re  is 
palpably  one  error ;  for  in  every  orang  yet  measured  by  any 
naturalist,  an  expanse  of  arms  of  6  feet  1  inch  corresponds  to 
a  height  of  tfibout  8  feet  0  inches,  while  the  largest  specimens 
of  4  feet  to  4  feet  2  inches  high  always  have  the  extended 
arms  as  mnoh  as  9  feet  8  inches  to  7  feet  8  inches.  It  is,  in 
feet,  one  of  the  characters  of  the  genus  to  have  the  arms  so 
long  that  an  animal  standing  nearly  erect  can  rest  its  fingers 
on  the  ground.  A  height  of  4  feet  6  inches  would  therefore 
reqoira  •  stretch  of  arms  of  at  least  8  feet  t  If  it  were  only 
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6  feet  to  that  height,  as  srivfn  in  the  dimensious  quoted,  the 
animal  would  not  bo  an  orang  at  all,  but  a  auw  genus  uf  apes, 
differing  materially  in  habits  and  mode  of  progression.  13 ut 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  shot  this  animal,  and  knows  orange  well, 
evidently  conaidmd  it  to  be  one;  and  we  have  therafore  to 
judge  whether  it  is  more  probable  that  he  made  a  mistake 
of  two  feet  in  the  stretch  of  the  aims,  or  of  one  foot  in  the 
height  The  latter  error  is  certainly  the  easiest  to  make, 
and  it  will  bring  his  animal  into  agreement^  as  to  propor^ 
tions  and  size,  with  aU  those  which  exist  in  Enrope.  How 
easy  it  is  to  be  deceired  in  the  height  of  these  animals  is 
well  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Sumatran  orang,  the  skin  of 
which  was  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  Abel.  The  captain  and 
crew  who  killed  this  animal  declared,  that  when  alive  he  ex- 
ceeded the  tallest  man,  and  looked  so  gigantic  that  they 
thoaght  he  was  seven  feet  high ;  but  that,  when  he  was  killed 
and  lay  upon  the  ground,  they  found  he  was  only  about  6 
feet.  Now  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  the  flcin  of  this 
identical  animal  cxi-^t^  m  the  Calcutta  Museum,  and  Mr. 
Blyth,  the  late  curator,  states  "  that  it  is  by  no  means  one 
of  tho  largest  sise;'^  which  means  that  it  is  about  4  feet 
high ! 

Ilnvinj*  these  nn  loubted  examples  of  error  in  the  diraen- 
hiuns  of  oran*!",  it  is  not  too  much  to  conclude  that  Mr.  St. 
John's  friend  made  a  pimilar  error  of  measurement,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  of  memory  ;  for  we  are  not  told  that  the  dimensions 
were  noted  down  at  the  time  they  iccre,  niack.  The  only  fig- 
ures given  by  Mr.  St.  John  ou  his  own  authority  are  that "  the 
head  was  15  inches  broad  by  14  inches  long.^  As  my  largest 
Biale  was  13^  brpad  across  the  ihce^  measured  as  soon  as  the 
animal  was  Idlled,  I  can  qnite  nnderstand  that  when  the  head 
arrived  at  Sar6^rak  from  the  Batangdupar,  after  two  if  not 
three  days*  voyage,  it  was  so  swollen  by  decomposition  arto 
measure  an  indi  more  than  when  it  was  fresh.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  think  it  will  be  allowed,  that  up  to  this  time  we 
have  not  the  least  reliable  evidenoe  of  the  existence  of  orange 
in  Borneo  more  than  4  feet  2  indies  high. 
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.  CHAFPEFi  V. 

BORNEO— JOUSNSY  IN  THE  UITSBIOB. 
mormtaMMt  1866t  to  ^ajiuakt,  1866. 

Ab  the  wet  eeaaon  was  approaching,  I  detennmed  to  ra- 
tum  to  Sar&wak,  eending  all  my  ooUeotiong  with  Charlee  Al- 
len  round  by  sea,  while  I  myself  proposed  to  go  up  to  the 
sources  of  the  S6doDg  River,  and  descend  by  the  Sarawak  val- 
ley. Ab  the  roate  was  somewhat  diffieoit,  I  took  the  Hmall- 
est  quantity  of  baggage,  and  only  one  servant,  a  Malay  lad 
named  Bujon,  who  knew  the  language  of  the  Sidong  Dyaks, 
with  whom  he  had  traded.  We  Icfl  the  mines  on  the  27th  of 
November,  and  the  next  day  reached  the  Malay  village  of 
G6dong,  where  I  staid  a  short  time  to  buy  fruit  and  egLjs, 
and  called  upon  the  Datu  Bandar,  or  Mahiy  governor  of  the 
place.  lie  lived  in  a  large  and  well-built  house,  very  dirty  out- 
side nnrl  ni,  and  was  very  inquisitive  about  my  business,  ;uid 
particularly  about  the  coal-mines.  These  puzzle  the  natives 
exceedingly,  as  they  can  not  understand  the  extensive  and 
costly  preparations  for  working  coal,  andean  not  believe  it  i^^ 
to  be  used  only  as  fuel  when  wood  is  so  abundant  an  1  • 
easily  obtained.  It  was  evident  that  Europeans  scitli»rn 
came  hero,  for  munbers  of  women  skeltered  away  as  I  walked 
through  the  village;  and  one  girl  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  who  had  just  brought  a  bamboo  full  of  water  from  the 
river,  threw  it  down  with  a^cry  of  horror  and  alarm  the  mo- 
m^t  she  caught  sight  of  me,  turned  round  and  jumped  into 
tiie  stream.  She  swam  beaatifnlly,  and  kept  looking  back  as 
if  expecting  I  would  follow  her,  screaming  violently  all  the 
time,  while  a  number  of  men  and  boys  were  laughing  at  her 
Ignorant  tenor.. 

At  Jahi,the  next  Tillage^  the  stream  became  so  swift  in 
oonseqaenoe  of  a  flood,  that  my  heavy  boat  oonld  make  no 
way,  and  I  was  obliged  to  send  it  back,  and  go  on  in  a  very 
small  open  one.  So  &r  the  river  had  been  very  monotonons^ 
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the  banks  being  callivated  as  rice-fields,  and  little  thatched 
iiuts  alone  breaking  the  unpictaresque  line  of  muddy  bauk 
orowBed  with  tall  grasses,  and  backed  by  the  top  of  the  forest 
behind  the  enltivated  ground.  A  few  hours  beyond  JaM  we 
passed  the  limits  of  cultivation,  and  had  the  beautiful  virgin 
forest  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge,  with  its  palms  and 
creepers,  its  noble  trees,  its  ferns,  and  epiphytes.  The  banks 
of  the  river  were,  however,  still  generally  flooded,  and  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  dry  spot  to  sleep  on.  Early  in 
the  momiug  we  reached  Empugnan,a  small  Malay  village 
situated  at  the  foot  of  an  isolated  mountain  which  had  been 
visible  from  the  mouth  of  the  Simtlnjon  River.  Beyond  here 
the  tidcH  are  not  felt,  and  we  now  entered  upon  a  district  of 
elevated  forest,  with  a  finer  vegetation.  Large  trees  stretch 
out  their  arms  across  the  stream,  and  the  steep  earthy  banks 
are  clotlicil  with  ferns  and  zinzibcraceous  plants. 

Early  in  the  atUruoon  we  arrived  at  Tabokau,  the  first  vil- 
lage of  the  llill  Dyaks.  On  an  open  space  near  the  river 
about  twenty  Vmivs  were  playing  at  a  game  something  like 
what,  we  call  pn:*ouer  b  ])ase tlieir  ornaments  of  beads  and 
brass  wire,  and  their  crav-colored  kerchiefs  and  waifjt-cioihs 
siiowiiig  to  much  advantage,  and  forming  a  very  pleasing 
sight.  Oh  being  called  by  Bujon,  they  immediately  left  their 
game  to  carry  my  things  up  to  the  "  head-house  " — a  circular 
building  attached  to  mof^t  Dyak  villages,  and  serving  as  a 
lodging  for  strangers,  the  jilace  for  trade,  the  sleeping-room 
of  the  unmarried  youths,  and  the  general  council-chamber. 

It  is  elevated  on  lofly  posts,  has  a  large  fire-place  in  the 
middle  and  windowii  in  the  roof  all  round,  and  fbrms  a  very 
pleasant  and  comfortable  abode.  In  the  evening  it  was 
crowded  with  young  men  and  hoys,  who  came  to  look  at  me. 
They  were  mostly  fine  young  fellows,  and  I  could  not  help 
adndring  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  their  costume.  Thdr 
only  dress  is  the  long  "  chawat,**  or  waist-clotb,  which  hangs 
down  before  and  behind.  It  is  generally  of  blue  cotton,  end- 
ing in  three  broad  bands  of  red,  blue,  and  white.  Those  who 
can  afford  it  wear  a  handkerchief  on  the  head,  which  is  either 
red,  with  a  narrow  border  of  goldlaoe^or  of  three  colors^  like 
the  "chawat."  The  large  tlat  moon-shaped  brass  earrings, 
the  heavy  necklace  of  white  or  black  beads,  rows  of  brass 
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rings  on  the  arras  and  legs,  and  armlets  of  w^ite  shell,  all  seiTe 
to  relieve  and  set  off  the  pure  reddish-brown  skin  and  jet- 
black  hair.  Add  to  this  the  little  pouch  containing  materials 
for  betel-chewing,  and  a  long  slender  knife,  both  invariably 
worn  at  the  side,  and  you  have  the  every-day  dress  of  the 
young  Dyak  gentleman. 

The  "  orang  kaya,"  or  rich  man,  as  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
is  called,  now  came 
in  with  several  of 
the  older  men,  and 
the  "bitch4ra,"  or 
talk,  commenced, 
about  getting  a  boat 
and  men  to  take  me 
on  the  next  moni- 
ing.  As  I  could  not 
understand  a  wor<l 
of  their  language, 
which  is  very  dit- 
ferent  from  Malay, 
I  took  no  part  in 
the  proceedings,  but 
was  represented  by 
my  boy  Bujon,  who 
translated  to  mv 
most  of  what  was 
said.  A  Chinese  tra- 
der was  in  the  house, 
and  he,  too,  wante«l 
men  the  next  day; 
but  on  his  hinting 
this  to  the  orang 

kaya,  he  was  sternly  told  that  a  white  man's  business  was 
now  being  discussed,  and  he  must  wait  another  day  before  he 
could  be  thought  about. 

After  the  "bitclmra"  was  over  and  the  old  chiefs  gone,! 
asked  the  young  men  to  play  or  dance,  or  amuse  themselves 
in  their  accustomed  way,  and,  after  some  little  hesitation, 
they  agreed  to  do  so.  They  first  had  a  trial  of  strength, 
two  boys  sitting  opposite  each  other,  foot  being  placed 
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agaiuHt  foot,  and  ii  stout  stick  grasped  by  both  their  hands. 
Each  then  tried  to  throw  himself  back,  no  as  to  raise  his  ad- 
versary up  from  the  ground,  cither  by  main  strength  ur  by  a 
sudden  effort.  Then  one  of  the  men  would  try  his  strength 
against  two  or  three  of  the  boys;  and  afterward  tbey  each 
grasped  their  own  ankle  with  a  hand,  and  while  one  stood  as 
firm  ae  he  conld,  the  other  swnng  himself  round  on  one  leg, 
so  as  to  strike  the  other's  fne  leg,  and  try  to  overthrow  him. 
When  these  games  had  been  played  all  round  with  varying 
snooess,  we  had  a  novel  kind  of  eoncert  Some  placed  a  leg 
across  the  knee  and  struck  the  fingers  sharply  on  the  ankle, 
others  beat  their  anns  against  their  sides  like  a  cock  when ' 
he  is  going  to  crow,  thus  making  a  great  variety  of  dapping 
sounds,  while  another  with  his  hand  under  his  arm-pit  pro- 
duced a  deep  tnimpct-note;  and  as  they  all  kept  time  veiy 
well,  the  effect  was  by  no  means  unpleasing.  This  seemed 
quite  a  favorite  amusement  with  them,  and  they  kept  it  up 
with  much  spirit. 

Tlie  next  morning  wo  Ktarted  in  a  boat  about  tliirty  feet 
loiiLT,  and  only  twenty-"  il-^I if  iucheH  wide.  TIk*  stream  here 
Huddenly  changes  \\m  t  haracter.  Hitherto,  though  swift,  it 
had  been  deep  and  smootli,  and  confined  by  steep  l)ank9. 
Now  it  msliod  and  rippled  over  a  pebbly,  sandy,  or  rocky 
bed,  occasioually  forming  raiuiature  cascades  and  rapids,  and 
throwing  up  on  one  side  or  the  other  broad  banks  of  finely- 
colored  pebbles.  No  paddling  could  make  way  here,  but  the 
Dyaks  with  bamboo  poles  propelled  us  along  with  great  dex- 
terity and  swiftness,  never  lodng  their  balance  in  such  a  nar- 
row and  unsteady  vessel,  though  standing  up  and  exerting  all 
their  force.  It  was  a  brilliant  day ,  and  the  oheerfiil  exertions 
of  the  men,  the  rushing  of  the  sparkHi^  waten,  with  the 
bright  and  varied  foliage  which  ftom  eiti^er  bank  stretched 
over  our  heads,  produced  an  exhilarating  sensation  which  re- 
.  called  my  canoe  voyages  on  the  grander  waters  of  South 
America. 

Early  in  tlie  afternoon  we  reached  the  village  of  Borot6i, 
and,  though  it  would  have  been  easy  to  reach  the  next  one 
before  night,  I  was  obliged  to  stay,  as  my  men  wanted  to  re- 

tum,  and  others  could  not  pos«;ibly  go  on  with  me  without 
the  preliminary  talking.  Besides,  a  white  man  was  too  great 
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a  rarity  to  be  all(nved  to  escape  them,  and  liicir  wives  would 
never  have  forgiven  them  if»  when  they  returned  from  the 
fields,  they  found  that  such  a  curiosity  had  not  been  kept  for 
them  to  sec.  On  ciuering  the  house  to  which  I  was  invited, 
a  crowd  of  sixty  ox  seventy  men,  women,  and  children  gath- 
ered roond  me,  and  I  sat  for  half  an  honr  like  iome  strange 
animal  aabmitted  for  the  firat  time  to  the  gaze  of  an  inquir- 
ing pablio.  Bnua  rings  were  here  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
many  of  the  women  having  their  arms  completely  covered 
with  them,  aa  well  as  their  legs  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee^ 
Round  the  waist  they  wear  a  dozen  or  more  coils  of  fine  rat- 
tan st«ned  red,  to  which  the  petticoat  is  attached.  Below 
this  are  generally  a  nnmber  of  coils  of  brass  wire,  a  girdle  of 
small  silver  coins,  and  sometimee  a  broad  belt  of  brass-ring 
armor.  On  their  heads  they  wear  a  conical  hat  without  a 
crown,  formed  of  variously-colored  beads,  kept  in  shape  by 
rings  of  rattan,  and  forming  a^BJitastic  bat  not  unpicturesque 
head-dress. 

Walking  out  to  a  small  hill  near  the  village,  cultivated  as 
a  rire-ficlfl,  I  liad  a  fine  view  of  the  country,  m  hit  h  was  be- 
coming quite  hilly,  and  toward  the  south  mountainous.  I 
took  bearings  and  sketches  of  that  was  visible,  an  opera- 
tion which  caused  inuch  astomshnirnt  to  tlie  l^yaks  who  ac- 
companied me,  and  pi  oduced  a  request  lo  exhibit  the  conii)ass 
when  I  returned.  I  was  then  surrounded  l)y  a  larger  crowd 
than  before,  and  when  T  took  my  evening  meal  in  the  midst 
of  a  circle  of  about  a  Im  mired  spectators  anxiously  observing 
every raovenienL  and  criticising  every  mouthfid,  my  thoughts 
involuntarily  recurred  to  the  lions  at  feeding-time.  Like 
those  noble  animahs,  I  too  was  used  to  it,  and  it  did  not  affect 
my  appetite.  The  children  here  were  more  shy  than  at  Tab6- 
kan,  and  I  could  not  persuade  them  to  play.  I  therefore 
turned  showman  myself,  and  exhibited  the  shadow  of  a  dog*8 
head  eating,  which  pleased  them  so  much  that  all  the  villi^ 
in  encceseion  came  out  to  see  it  The  rabbit  on  the  waU  " 
does  not  do  in  Borneo,  as  there  is  no  animal  it  resembles 
The  boys  had  tops  shaped  something  like  whipping-tope^  but 
spun  with  a  string. 

The  next  morning  we  proceeded  as  before,  but  the  river 
had  become  so  n^id  and  shallow  and  the  boats  were  all  so 
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small,  that  though  I  had  notliiug  with  me  but  a  change  of 
clothes,  a  gun,  aud  a  few  cooking  utensils,  two  were  required 
to  take  me  on.  The  rock  which  appeared  here  and  there  on 
the  river-bank  was  an  indurated  clay-slate,  sometimes  crys- 
talline, and  thrown  np  almost  vertically.  Right  and  left  of 
us  rose  isolated  limestone  mountains,  their  white  precipices 
glbtening  in  the  sun  and  contrasting  beautifully  with  tho 
luxuriant  vegetation  that  elsewhere  clothed  them.  The  riv- 
er-bed was  a  mass  of  pebbles,  mostly  pure  white  quartz,  but 
with  abundance  of  jasper  and  agate,  presenting  a  beautifully 
variegated  appearance.  It  was  only  ten  in  the  morning  when 
we  arrived  at  Budw,  and,  though  there  were  plenty  of  people 
about,  I  could  not  induce  them  to  allow  me  to  go  on  to  the 
next  village.  The  orang  kaya  said  that  if  I  insiBted  on  hav- 
ing  men,  of  coui-sc  he  w^ould  get  them,  but  when  I  took  hira 
at  his  word  and  said  I  must  have  thciri,  there  came  a  fresh 
rcninn-  t ranee  :  and  the  idea  oi'  niv  ixoinLr  on  tliat  dav  f^l•cmed 
BO  pamlul  that  I  was  obliu'-cd  to  submit.  I  therefore  walked 
out  over  the  riee-lieids,  whieii  arc  Jicre  very  extensive,  cover- 
ing a  number  of  the  little  hills  and  valleys  into  which  the 
whole  country  seems  broken  n|>,  and  obtained  a  fine  view  of 
hills  and  mountains  in  every  direction. 

In  the  evening  the  orang  kaya  came  in  lull  dress  (a  span- 
gled velvet  jacket,  but  no  trowsers),  and  invited  me  over  to 
his  house,  where  he  gave  me  a  seat  of  honor  under  a  canopy 
of  white  calico  and  colored  handkerchicfk.  The  great  veranda 
was  crowded  with  people,  and  large  plates  of  rice,  with  cook- 
ed and  fiesh  eggs,  were  placed  on  the  ground  as  presents  for 
me.  A  very  old  man  then  dressed  himself  in  bright^lored 
cloths  and  many  ornaments,  and  sitting  at  the  door,  murmur- 
ed a  long  prayer  or  invocation,  sprinkling  rice  from  a  basin 
he  held  in  his  hand,  whUe  several  large  gongs  were  loudly 
beaten  and  a  salute  of  muskets  fired  off.  A  large  jar  of  rice 
wine,  very  sour,  but  with  an  agreeable  flavor,  was  then  hand- 
ed round,  and  I  asked  to  see  some  of  their  dances.  Hiese 
were,  like  most  savage  performances,  very  dull  and  ungrace- 
ful affairs ;  the  men  dressing  themselves  absurdly  like  women, 
and  the  girls  making  themselves  as  stiff  and  ridiculous  as 
possible.  All  the  time  six  or  eight  larirc  Chinese  gongs  were 
being  beaten  by  the  vigorous  arms  of  aa  many  young  men. 
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produeinsr  moh  a  ateiuntj  <il^(:o^d  that  1  was  cflad  to  escape 
to  the  roun  l-iiuusc,  where  I  skpt  very  cointuitably,  with  half 
a  dozen  sun  >kp-dri»-d  hinnan  skulls  suspended  over  my  head. 

The  river  was  now  so  shallow  that  boats  could  hardly  <ret 
alonii^.  I  therefore  preferred  walking:  to  the  next  villaije,  ix- 
pectiug  to  see  something  of  the  country,  bnt  was  much  dis- 
appointed, as  the  path  lay  almost  entir<'lv  thrnnq;h  dense 
bauihoo  thickets.  The  Dyaks  get  two  (11']  -^  uft' the  ground 
in  succession — one  of  rice,  and  the  other  of  sugar-cane,  niaize, 
and  vegetables.  The  ground  then  lies  fallow  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  becomes  covered  with  Vnnnboos  and  shrubs,  which 
often  completely  arch  over  the  path  and  shut  out  every  thing 
from  the  view.  Three  hours'  walking  brought  us  to  the  vil- 
latrc  of  Senankan,  where  I  was  ag!iin  obliged  to  remain  the 
whole  day,  wliich  I  agreed  to  do  on  the  promise  of  the  orang 
kaya  that  his  men  should  next  day  take  me  through  two 
other  villages  across  to  Seima,  at  the  head  of  the  Sarawak 
Kiver.  I  amused  mvself  as  I  best  could  till  eveninc;  bv  walk- 
ing  about  the  high^roun<l  near,  to  get  views  of  tlie  country 
and  bearings  of  the  chief  nn  unt  iins.  There  was  then  an(Uher 
public  audience,  with  gifts  ul  rii  e  and  eggs,  and  drinking  of 
rice  w  iuv.  1  hese  Dyaks  cultivate  a  great  extent  of  ground, 
and  supply  a  good  deal  of  rice  to  Sarjiwak.  They  are  rich  in 
gongs,  brass  trays,  wire,  silver  coins,  and  other  articles  in 
which  a  DyikV  wealth  consists;  and  their  women  and  chil- 
dren are  all  highly  ornamented  with  bead  necklaces,  shells, 
and  brass  wire. 

In  the  morning  I  waited  some  time,  but  the  men  that  were 
to  accompany  me  did  not  make  their  appearance.  On  send- 
ing to  the  orang  kaya,  I  found  that  both  he  and  another 
bead-man  had  gone  out  for  the  day,  and  on  inquiring  the  rea- 
son was  told  that  they  could  not  persuade  any  of  their  men 
to  go  with  me  because  the  journey  was  a  long  and  fatiguing 
one.  As  I  was  determined  to  get  on,  I  told  tbe  few  men 
that  remained  that  the  ohieft  had  behaved  very  badly,  and 
that  I  should  acquaint  the  Rajah  with  their  condnctj  and  I 
wanted  to  start  immediatelj.  Every  man  present  made  some 
excose,  hnt  bthera  were  sent  for^  and  by  dint  of  threats  and 
piondMa,  and  the  exertion  of  all  Bnjon^s  eloquence,  we  ano* 
oeeded  in  getting  off  after  two  hours*  delay. 
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For  the  first  few  miles  our  path  lay  over  a  country  clear- 
ed for  rice-fields,  consisting  entirely  of  small  but  deep  and 
sharply-cut  ridges  and  valley!^,  without  a  yard  of  level  ground. 
After  crossing  the  Kayan  Hiver,  a  main  branch  of  the  Sd- 
dong,  we  got  on  to  the  l>»w(  r  slopes  oi'tlio  Seborau  Mount- 
ain, and  the  path  lay  along  a  ^harp  and  moderately  steep 
ridge,  aftbrdiug  an  excellent  view  of  the  country.  Its  features 
were  exactly  thone  of  the  Himalayas  in  miniature,  as  they 
are  deBcriWnl  by  Dr.  Hooker  and  other  travellers,  and  looked 
like  a  natural  lyodcl  of  some  parts  of  those  vast  mount ainn 
on  a  scale  of  about  a  tenth,  thousands  of  feet  being  here  rep- 
resented by  hundreds.  1  now  discovered  the  source  of  the 
beautiful  pebbles  which  had  so  pleased  me  in  the  riveivbed. 
The  slaty  rooks  had  ceased,  and  these  moontAiiiB  aeemed  to 
eonsbt  of  a  sandetone  eonglomeratOi  which  was  m  flome 
places  a  mere  mass  of  pebblee  cemented  together.  I  might 
have  known  that  each  small  streams  coold  not  prodace  such 
vast  quantities  of  well-rounded  pebbles  of  the  very  hardest 
materials.  Thsj  had  evidently  been  fonAed  in  past  agea»  by 
the  action  of  some  oontinental  stream  or  sea-beach,  before 
the  great  island  of  Borneo  bad  risen  from  the  ocean.  The 
ejdfitence  of  snch  a  system  of  hills  and  valleys  reproducing 
in  miniatore  all  the  futures  of  a  great  mountain  region,  ha» 
an  important  bearing  on  the  modem  theory,  that  the  form  of 
the  ground  is  mainly  due  to  atmospheric  rather  than  to  sub- 
terranean action.  When  we  have  a  number  of  branching 
valleys  and  ravines  running  in  many  diflferent  directions  withio 
a  square  mile,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  impute  their  forma- 
tion, or' even  their  origination,  to  rents  and  fissnrc^  produced 
by  eartliquakes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  ot  the  rock, 
:4o  easily  decomposed  aud  removed  by  water,  and  the  known 
actiou  of  the  abundant  tropical  rains,  are  in  this  case,  at 
least,  quite  sufficient  causes  for  the  production  of  such  val- 
leys. But  the  resemblance  between  their  forms  and  outlines, 
their  mode  of  divergence,  and  the  slopes  and  ridges  that  di- 
vide them,  and  those  of  the  grand  mountain  scenery  of  the 
Himalayas,  is  so  remarkable  that  we  are  forcibly  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  forces  at  work  in  the  two  cases  have  been 
the  same,  differing  only  in  the  time  they  have  been  in  action, 
and  the  nature  cf  the  material  they  have  had  to  work  upon. 
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About  noon  we  reached  the  village  of  Menyerry,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain  about  600  feet  above 
the  valley,  and  affording  a  delightful  view  of  the  mouutainB 
of  this  part  of  Borneo.  I  here  got  a  sight  of  Penrissen 
Mountain,  at  the  head  of  the  Sarawak  River,  and  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  district,  rising  to  about  6000  feet  above  the 
sea.  To  the  south,  the  Rowan,  and  further  off,  the  Untowan 
Mountains,  in  the  Dutch  territory,  appeared  equally  loily. 
Desoending  from  Menyerry,  we  agiun  crossed  the  Kayan, 
which  hends  round  the  spnr,  and  ascended  to  the  pass  which 
divictes  the  S6d(»g  and  Sai4wak  valleys,  and  which  is  about 
2000  feet  high.  The  descent  from  this  point  was  very  fine. 
A  stream,  deep  in  a  rocky  gorge,  nuhed  on  each  side  of  ns, 
to  one  of  which  we  gradoally  descended,  passing  over  many 
lateral  gnlleys  and  along  the  fiMses  of  some  piedpioes 'hy 
means  of  native  bamboo  bridgea  Some  of  these  were  sever* 
al  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  or  sixty  high,  a  single  smooth 
bamboo  four  inches  diameter  forming  the  only  pathway, 
while  a  slender  haad*nul  of  the  same  material  was  often  so 
shaky  that  it  could  only  be  used  as  a  guide  rather  than  a 
support 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Sodos,  situated  on  a 
stonr  between  two  streams,  but  so  snrronnded  by  fnutrtrees 
tikt  little  coold  be  seen  of  the  oonntry.  The  house  was  spa* 
cious,  clean,  and  comfortable,  and  the  people  very  obliging. 
Many  of  the  women  and  children  had  never  seen  a  white 
man  befiire,  and  were  very  skeptical  as  to  my  bemg  the  same 
color  aU  over  as  my  face.  They  begged  me  to  show  them 
my  arms  and  body,  and  they  were  so  Idnd  and  good-temper- 
ed that  I  felt  bound  to  give  them  some  satisfaction,  so  I  turn* 
ed  up  my  trowsers  and  let  them  see  the  color  of  my  leg, 
which  they  examined  with  great  interest. 

In  the  morning  early  we  continued  onr  descent  aloi^  a 
fine  valley,  with  mountains  rising  SOOO  or  3000  feet  in  every 
direction.  The  little  river  rapidij|increased  in  nte  till  we 
reached  S^nna,  when  it  had  become  a  fine  pebbly  stream 
navigable  for  small  canoes.  Here  agam  the  upheaved  skty 
rock  appeared,  with  the  same  dip  and  direction  as  in  the  S&p 
dong  River.  On  inquiring  for  a  boat  to  take  me  down  the 
stream,  I  was  told  that  the  S^nna  Dyaks,  although  living  on 
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the  riTer-buikB,  never  made  or  used  boata  Thej  were 
momitaineerB  who  had  only  come  downbito  the  valley  about 
twenty  years  before,  and  had  not  yet  got  it: to  new  habitL 

They  are  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  jMjople  of  Menyerry  and 
SodoB»  They  make  good  paths  and  bridges,  and  cultivate 
much  monntain  land, and  thtis  give  a  more  pleasinix  and  civ- 
ilized aspect  to  the  country  Thau  where  tlic  j)eople  move 
about  only  in  boats,  and  oonHne  their  cultivation  to  the  banks 
oi'  the  strenni^i. 

Alter  8oiue  trouble  I  hired  a  boat  from  a  Malay  trader, 
and  found  throe  Dysiks  who  had  been  several  times  with 
Malays  to  Saruvsak,  aiul  thought  they  could  manacle  it  very 
well  They  turned  out  very  awkward,  constantly  running 
aground,  striking  against  rocks,  and  losing  their  balance  so 
as  almost  to  upset  themselves  and  the  boat ;  offering  a  strik- 
mg  contrast  to  the  skill  of  the  Sea  Dyaka.  At  length  we 
came  to  a  really  dangerous  rapid  where  boats  were  often 
swamped,  and  my  men  were  afraid  to  pass  it»  Some  Malays 
with  a  boatrload  of  rice  here  overtook  as,  and,  after  safely 
passing  down^  kindly  sent  back  one  of  their  men  to  assist  me. 
As  it  was,  my  Dyaks  lost  iheir  balance  in  the  critical  part  of 
the  passage,  and^  had  they  been  alone,  wonld  certainly  have 
npset  the  boat.  Tlie  river  now  became  exceedingly  picttir- 
esque,  the  ground  on  each  side  being  partially  cleared  for 
rice-fields,  i^ording  a  good  view  of  the  country,  Numerous 
tittle  granaries  were  built  high  up  in  trees  overhanging  the 
river,  and  having  a  bamboo  bridge  sloping  up  to  them  from 
the  bank;  and  here  and  there  bamboo  suspension-bridges 
eroesed  the  stream,  where  overhanging  trees  &vored  their 
construction. 

I  slept  tliat  night  in  the  villa<?e  of  the  Seliungow  Dyaks, 
and  the  nevt  day  reached  Sarawak,  passinu:  throuijh  a  most 
beautiful  country,  where  iin»et<tone  mountains,  with  their  fan- 
tastic forms  and  white  orecipiees,  sliot  up  on  every  side, 
draped  and  festooned  with  a  luxuilmt  vegetation.  The 
banks  of  the  Sar&wak  River  are  everywhere  covered  with 
fruit-trees,  which  supply  the  Dyaks  with  a  great  deal  of  tlieir 
food.  The  mangOBteen,  lansat,  rambutan,  jack,jambou,  and 
blimbmg  are  all  abundant;  but  most  abundant  and  most 
esteemed  is  the  dnrion,  a  fruit  about  which  very  little  is  known . 
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in  England,  but  wliich  both  by  natives  and  Europeans  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  is  reckoned  superior  to  all  others.  The 
old  traveller  Linsehott,  writing  in  1599,  says:  "It  is  of  such 
an  excellent  taste  that  it  surpasses  in  flavor  all  the  other 
fruits  of  the  worl<l,  according  to  those  who  have  tasted  it." 
And  Doctor  Paludanus  adtls:  "  Tliis  fruit  is  of  a  hot  and 
humid  nature.  To  those  not  used  to  it,  it  seems  at  first  to 
smell  like  rotten  onions,  but  immediately  they  have  tasted  it 
they  prefer  it  to  all  other  tuud.  The  natives  give  it  honor- 
able titles,  exalt  it,  and  make  verses  on  it."  Wherf  brought 
into  a  house  the  smell  is  often  so  c^ensive  that  some  ])ersons 
can  never  bear  to  taste  it.  This  was  my  own  case  when  I 
first  tried  it  in  Malacca,  but  in  Borneo  I  found  a  ripe  fruit  on 
the  ground,  and,  eating  it  out-of-doors,  1  at  once  became  a 
confirmed  durion  eater. 

The  durion  grows  on  a  large  and  lofty  forest-tree,  some- 
what resembling  an  clni  in  its  general  character,  but  with  a 
more  smooth  and  scaly  bark.  The  fruit  is  round  or  slightly 
oval,  about  the  size  of  a  large  cocoa-nut,  of  a  green  color,  and 
covered  all  over  with  short  stout  spines  the  bases  ol"  which 
touch  each  other,  and  arc  consequently  somewhat  hexagonal, 
while  the  points  are  very  strong  and^harp.  It  is  so  completely 
armed,  that  if  the  stalk  is  broken  off  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
lift,  one  fi-om  the  ground.  The  outer  rind  is  so  thick  and 
tough,  tliat  from  whatever  height  it  may  fall  it  is  never  bro- 
ken. From  the  base  to  the  apex  five  very  iaint  lines  may  be 
traced,  over  which  the  spines  arch  a  little ;  these  are  the  sutures 
of  the  carpels,  and  show  where  the  fruit  may  be  divided  wdth 
a  heavy  knife  and  a  strong  hand.  The  five  cells  are  satiny- 
white  within,  and  are  each  filled  with  an  oval  mass  of  oream- 
colored  pulp,  imbedded  in  which  are  two  or  three  seedt  about 
the  size  of  chestnuts.  This  pulp  is  the  eatable  part,  and  its 
consistence  and  iUvor  flare  indescMbable.  A  ridi  biitter4ike 
custard  highly  flaTored  with  almAds  gives  the  best  general 
idea  of  it,  but  intermiDgled  with  inpme  wafts  of  flavor  that 
can  to  Blind  cream-cheese,  oniomauce^  brown-shenT;,  and 
other  incongmities.  Then  there  is  a  lidh  glatmons  smooth- 
neas  in  the  pulp  which  nothing  else  poBSoeses,  bat  which  adds 
to  its  delicaoy.  It  is  neither  acid,  nor  sweet,  nor  juicy,  yet 
one  ibela  the  want  of  none  of  these  qnalitieSy  for  it  is  perfect  aa 
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it  ifl.  It  prodnoeB  no  nausea  or  other  bad  eHbet^  and  tlie  more 
y on  eat  of  it  tlie  less  yoa  feel  inclined  to  stop.  In  fkct|  to  eat 
darionsy  is  a  new  sensation  worth  a  voyage  to  the  East  to  ez- 
perienoe. 

When  the  froit  is  ripe  it  ftUs  of  itself,  and  the  only  way 
to  eat  durions  in  pei^ction  is  to  get  them  as  they  fidl,and 
the  smell  is  then  less  overpowering.  When  unripe,  it  makes 
a  very  good  vegetable  if  cooked,  and  it  is  also  eaten  by  the 
Dyaks  raw.  In  a  good  frnit  season  large  quantities  are  pre- 
served siHted,  in  jars  and  bamboos,  and  kept  the  year  round, 
when  it  acquires  a  most  disgusting  odor  to  Europeans,  but  the 
Dyaks  appreciate  it  highly  as  a  relish  with  their  rice.  There 
are  m  the  forest  two  varieties  of  wild  durions  with  much 
smaller  fruits,  one  of  them  orange-colored  inside ;  and  these 
are  prohably  the  origin  of  the  large  and  fine  durions,  which 
are  never  found  wild.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  durion  is  the  best  of  all  fruits,  because  it  can  not 
supply  the  place  of  the  8ul:)acid  juicy  kinds,  such  as  the  orange, 
grape,  mango,  and  mangostecn,  whose  refreshing  and  cooling 
qualities  are  so  wholesome  and  grateful ;  but  as  producing  a 
food  of  the  most  exquisite  flavor  it  is  unsurpassed.  If  I  had 
to  fix  on  two  only  as  reptesenting  the  perfection  of  the  two 
classes,  I  should  certainly  choose  the  durion  and  the  orange 
as  the  king  and  queen  of  frnits. 

Hie  durion  is,  however,  sometunes  dangerous.  When  the 
friut  begins  to  ripen  it  &lls  daily  and  almost  hourly,  and  ac- 
cidents not  unfirequently  happen  to  persons  walking  or  work- 
ing under  the  trees.  .When  the  durion  strikes  a  man  in  its 
&U,  it  prodnces  a  dreadful  wound,  the  strong  spines  tearing 
open  the  flesh,  while  the  blow  itself  is  very  heavy ;  but  from 
this  very  circumstance  death  rarely  ensues,  the  copious  effu- 
sion of  blood  preventing  the  inflammation  which  might  oth- 
erwise take  place.  A  Dyik  chief  informed  me  that  he  had 
been  stnick  down  by  a  dtion  falling  on  his  head,  which  he 
thought  would  eertainlyflive  caused  his  death,  yet  he  recov- 
ered in  a  very  short  time. 

Poets  and  moralists,  judging  from  our  English  trees  and 
fruits,  have  thought  that  small  fruits  always  grew  on  lofty 
trees,  80  that  their  f;\ll  should  be  harmless  to  man,  while  the 
large  ones  trailed,  ou  the  ground.    Two  of  the  largest  and 
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heaviest  fruits  known,  however,  the  Bnizii-nnt  fruit  (}5crt]iol- 
letia)  and  durion,  <]frow  on  lofty  forest-treo**,  from  which  they 
fall  as  Hoon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  often  wfHLnd  or  kill  the  na- 
tive inhabitants.  From  this  wo  may  two  things  :  first, 
not  to  draw  general  conclusions  iiuni  a  very  partial  view  of 
nature,  and  secondly,  that  trees  and  fruits,  no  less  than  the 
varied  productions  of  the  aiiimal  kingdom,  do  not  appear  to 
be  organized  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  u&e  and  conven- 
ience of  man. 

Daiing  my  many  journeys  in  Borneo,  and  especially  during 
my  Tariona  reridenoea  among  the  Dyaks,  I  fint  came  to  ap- 
pteoiate  the  admirable  qnalittea  of  the  bamboa  In  those 
parts  of  Soath  America  which  I  had  previoosly  visited^  these 
gigantic  grasses  were  comparatively  scarce,  and  where  fonnd 
bat  little  nsed,  their  place  being  taken  as  to  one  class  of  nses 
by  the  great  variety  of  palms,  and  as  to  another  by  calabashes 
and  gourds.  Almost  all  tropical  countries  produce  bamboos, 
and  wherever  they  are  found  in  abundance,  the  natives  apply 
them  to  a  variety  of  uses.  Their  strength,  lightness,  smooth- 
ness, straightness,  roundness,  and  hollowness,  the  l^cility  and 
regularity  with  whidi  they  can  be  split,  their  many  different 
sizes,  the  varying  len-jrth  of  their  joints,  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  cut  and  with  which  holes  can  be  made  through 
them,  their  hardness  outside,  their  freedom  from  any  pro- 
nounced taste  or  smell,  their  great  abundance,  and  the  ra])id- 
ity  of  their  growth  and  increase,  arc  all  qualities  which  render 
them  useful  for  a  hundred  different  purposes,  to  serve  which 
other  materials  w  ould  i  equii  e  much  more  labor  and  prepara- 
tion. The  bamboo  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  most 
beautiful  productions  of  the  tropics,  and  one  of  uature^s  most 
valuable  gifts  to  nncivilized  man. 

The  Dyak  houses  are  all  raised  on  posts,  and  are  often  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  or  fifty  wide.  The  floor 
is  always  formed  of  strips  split  from  latge  bamboos,  so  tiiat 
each  may  be  nearly  flat  and  about  throe  inches  wide,  and 
these  are  firmly  tied  down  with  rsttan  to  the  joists  beneath. 
When  well  nuide,  this  is  a  delightftil  floor  to  walk  upon  bare- 
fiioted,  the  rounded  sni&oes  of  the  bamboo  being  very  smooth 
and  agreeable  to  the  ftet^  while  at  the  same  time  affording  a 
firm  hold.  But^what  is  more  important,  they  form  with  a 
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mat  over  them  an  excellent  bed,  tlie  elutkityof  tlie  bamboo 
and  itB  roonded  Bor&ce  beiDg  &r  raperior  to  a  more  rigid 
and  a  flatter  floor.  Here  we  at  onoe  find  a  m  for  bamboo 
which  can  not  be  supplied  bo  well  by  another  material  with- 
OQt  a  vaet  amount  of  labor,  palms  and  other  enbstitntee  re> 
qnirmg  mai^  catting  and  flmoothing^and  not  being  equally 
good  when  flniafaed.  When,  howevw,  a  flat,  close  floor  is  re- 
quired, excellent  boards  arc  made  by  splitting  open  large 
bambooB  on  one  side  only,  and  flattening  tbem  out  so  as  to 
form  slabs  eighteen  inches  wide  and  six  feet  long,  with  which 
some  Dyaks  floor  their  houses.  These  with  constant  rubbing 
of  the  feet  and  the  smoke  of  years  become  dark  and  polished, 
like  walnut  or  old  oak,  so  that  their  real  material  can  hardly 
bo  recognized.  Wliat  labor  is  here  saved  to  a  savage  whose 
only  tools  arc  an  axe  and  a  knife,  and  who,  if  he  wants  boards, 
must  liew  them  out  of  tlie  solid  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  mmi  give 
days  and  weeks  of  labor  to  obtam  a  surtaee  af5  Bniooth  and 
beautiful  as  the  bamboo  tims  treated  aflbrds  hini.  Again,  if 
a  temporary  liouse  is  wantt.  J,  ciiIh  i  by  the  native  in  his  plan- 
tation or  by  the  traveller  in  the  forest,  nothing  is  so  eonven- 
ient  as  the  bamboo,  with  which  a  house  can  be  constructed 
witli  a  quarter  of  the  labor  and  time  than  if  other  materials 
are  used. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Hill  Dy  uks  in  the  intcri 
or  of  Sarawak  make  paths  for  long  distances  from  village  to 
Yillago  and  to  their  cultivated  grounds,  in  the  course  of  which 
.they  haye  to  cross  many  gullcys  and  ravines,  and  even  rivers, 
or  sometimes,  to  avoid  a  long  circuit,  to  carry  the  path  along 
the  fiuse  of  a  precipice.  In  all  these  cases  the  bridges  they 
construct  aie  of  bamboo,  and  so  admirably  adapted  is  the 
material  for  this  purpose  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they 
ever  would  have  attempted  such  works  if  they  had  no%  pos- 
sessed it.  The  Dyak  bridge  is  simple  but  well  designed.  It 
oonsists  merely  of  stout  bamboos  crossing  each  other  at  the 
roadway  like  the  letter  X,  and  rising  a  few  feet  above  it.  At 
the  crossing  they  are  firmly  bound  together,  and  to  a  laige  • 
bamboo  which  lays  upon  them  and  forms  the  only  pathway, 
with  a  slender  and  often  veiy  shaky  one  to  serve  as  a  hand- 
rail. When  a  river  is  to  be  crossed,  an  ov  erhanging  tree  is 
chosen,  from  which  the  bridge  is  partly  suspended  and  part- 
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ly  supported  by  diagonal  struts  from  the  banks,  bo  as  to 
avoid  placing  posts  in  the  stream  itself,  which  would  be  lia- 
ble to  be  carried  away  by  floods.  In  carrying  a  path  along 
the  face  of  a  precipice,  trees  and  roots  are  made  use  of  for 
flospeiintoii ;  Btrots  arise  from  suitable  notches  or  erevioes  in 
the  rocks,  and  if  these  are  not  snffioient^  inwnense  bamboos 
tifty  or  sixty  feet  long  are  fixed  on  the  banks  or  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree  below.  These  bridges  are  traversed  daily  by  men 
and  women  carrying  heavy  loads,  so  that  any  insecnrity  is 
soon  discovered,  and,  as  the  materials  are  close  at  hand,  imme- 
diately repaired.  When  a  path  goes  over  very  steep  gronnd, 
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and  Ix'comos  slipper}^  in  very  wet  or  very  dry  weather,  the 
bamboo  is  used  in  another  way.  Pieces  are  cut  about  a  yard 
long,  and  opposite  notches  being  made  at  each  end,  holes  are 
formed  through  ^  liicli  pegs  are  driven, and  firm  and  conven- 
ient steps  are  thus  lijrmod  with  the  greatest  ease  and  celerity. 
It  is  true  that  much  of  tliis  will  decay  in  one  or  two  seasons, 
but  it  can  be  so  quickly  replaced  as  to  nuike  it  more  econom- 
ical than  using  a  harder  and  more  durable  wood. 

One  of  the  most  striking  uses  to  whirh  l)aniboo  is  aj)])lied 
by  the  Dyaks  is  to  assist  them  in  climbing  lofty  trees,  by 
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driving  iu  peijs  in  the  way  I  liave  already  described  at  page 
65.  This  method  is  constantly  used  in  order  to  obtain  wax, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  country. 
The  honey-bee  of  Borneo  very  generally  hangs  its  combs  un- 
der the  branches  of  the  tappan,  a  tree  which  towers  above  all 
others  in  the  forest,  and  whose  smooth  cylindrical  trunk  ofteo 
rises  a  hundred  feet  without  a  branch.  The  Dyaks  oUmb 
Uk  r^e  lofty  trees  at  night,  building  up  th«r  bamboo  ladder 
as  they  go,  and  bringing  down  gigantic  honey-oomb*.  These 
fitmish  them  with  a  delicious  fsaat  of  honey  and  young  beee, 
bendes  the  wax,  which  they  wU  to  traden,  and  with  the 
prooeedfl  bay  the  mnoh-ooveted  brass  wire^  earrings^  and 
gold-edged  handkerchieft  with  which  they  love  to  decorate 
themselyeSi  In  asoending  dnrion  and  other  fruit-trees  whidi 
branch  at  fiom  thhrty  to  fifty  feet  from  the  gronnd,  I  have 
seen  them  nae  the  bamboo  pegs  only,  without  the  upright 
bamboo  which  renders  them  so  much  more  secure. 

The  outer  rind  of  the  bamboo,  split  and  shaved  thin,  is 
the  strongest  material  for  baskets ;  hen-coops,  bird-cages, 
and  conical  fish-traps  are  very  quickly  made  from  a  single 
joint  by  splitting  ott'  the  skin  in  narrow  strips  left  attached 
to  one  end,  while  rings  of  the  same  material  or  rattan  are 
twisted  in  at  regnlnr  distances.  "Water  is  brought  to  the 
houses  by  little  aqueducts  formed  of  large  bamboo  split  in 
half  and  8ii{>ported  on  crossed  sticks  of  various  heights  so  as 
to  give  it  a  regular  fall.  Thin  lung-jointed  bamboos  form  the 
Dyaks'  only  water-vessels,  and  a  dozen  of  them  stand  iu  the 
comer  of  every  house.  They  are  clean,  light,  aii<l  easily  car- 
ried, and  are  in  many  ways  superior  to  earthen  vessels  for  the 
same  purpose.  They  also  make  excellent  cooking  utensils  ; 
vegetables  and  rice  can  be  boiled  iu  them  to  i>erfection,  and 
they  are  often  used  when  travelling.  Salted  fruit  or  fish, 
sugar,  vinegar,  and  honey  are  preserved  in  them  instead  of 
in  jars  or  bottles.  In  a  small  bamboo  case,  prettily  carved 
and  ornamented,  the  Dyak  carries  his  sirih  and  lime  for  betel- 
chewing,  and  his  little  long-bladed  knife  has  a  bamboo  sheath. 
His  fiiYorite  pipe  is  a  huge  hubblebubble,  which  he  will 
construct  in  a  few  minutes  by  inserting  a  small  piece  of 
bamboo  for  a  bowl  obliquely  into  a  large  cylinder  about  six 
inches  from  the  bottom  contabing  water,  through  which  the 
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Binoke  passes  to  a  long  dender  bamboo  tube.  There  are 
many  other  small  matters  for  which  bamboo  is  daily  used, 
but  enough  has  now  been  mentioned  to  show  its  value.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Archipelago  I  have  myself  seen  it  applied 
to  many  new  uses,  and  it  is  probable  that  my  limited  means 
of  observation  did  not  make  me  acquainted  with  one-half  the 
ways  in  which  it  is  serviceable  to  the  Dyaks  of  Sarawak. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  plants,  I  may  here  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  striking  vegetable  productions  of  Borneo. 
The  wonderful  pitcher-pjants,  forming  the  genus  Nepenthes 
of  botanists,  here  reach  their  greatest  development.  Every  * 
mountain-top  abounds  with  them,  running  along  the  ground, 
or  climbing  over  shrubs  and  stunted  trei  s,  their  elegant  pitch- 
ers hanging  in  every  direction.  Some  ot  tliese  are  long  and 
slender,  resembling  in  form  the  beautilul  Philippine  lace- 
sponge  (Euplectella),  which  has  now  become  so  common; 
others  are  broad  and  short.  Their  colors  are  green,  various- 
ly tinted  and  mottled  with  red  or  purple.  The  finest  yet 
known  were  obtained  on  the  summit  of  Kini-balou,  in  North- 
west Borneo.  One  of  the  broad  sort  (Nepenthes  rajah)  will 
bold  two  quarts  of  water  in  its  pitcher.  Another  (Nepenthes 
Edwardsiania)  has  a  narrow  pitcher  twenty  inches  long, 
while  the  plant  itself  grows  to  the  length  of  twenty  feet 

Ferns  are  abundant,  but  are  not  so  varied  as  on  the  vol-  . 
canic  mountains  of  Java,  and  tree-ferns  are  neither  so  plenti- 
ful nor  so  large  as  on  that  island.  They  grow,  however,  quite 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  generally  slender  and 
graceful  plants  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  high.  Without  de- 
voting much  time  to  the  search,  I  collected  fifty  species  of 
ferns  in  Romeo,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  good  botanist  would 
have  obtainetl  twice  the  number.  The  interesting  group  of 
orchids  is  very  abundant,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case,  uine- 
tenths  of  the  species  have  small  and  inconspicuous  flowers. 
Among  the  exceptions  are  the  fine  Ccelogynes,  whose  large 
clusters  of  v( How  flowers  ornament  the  gloomiest  forests,  and 
that  most  extraordinary  plant  (Vanda  Lowii),  which  last  is 
particularly  abiinflant  near  some  hot  springs  at  the  foot  of 
the  Peninjauli  Mount ;iin.  It  grows  on  the  lower  branches  of 
tree?,  nnd  it^  strange  pendent  flower-spikos  otlen  hang  down 
so  as  almost  to  reach  the  ground.   These  are  generally  six 
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or  eight  fcpt  long,  bearing  large  and  handsome  flowers  three 
inches  across,  and  varying  iu  color  Iroiii  orange  to  red,  with 
deep  purple-red  spots.  I 
measured  one  spike,  which 
reached  the  extraordinary 
length  of  nine  feet  eight 
inohes,  and  bore  thirty-six 
flowers,  spirally  arranged 
npon  a  slender  thread-like 
stalk.  Specimens  grown 
•  in  onr  English  hot-honies 
have  ]«odnced  flower- 
spikes  of  eqnal  length, 
and  with  a  mach  larger 
nnmber  oi  blossoms. 

flowers  were  scarce, 
as  is  usual  in  equatorial 
forests,  and  it  was  only  at 
rare  intervals  that  T  met 
with  any  thing  striking. 
A  few  tine  climbers  were 
pometinies  seen,  especially 
a  handsome  crimson  and 
yellow  jeschynanthus,  and 
a  tine  k'guminous  plant, 
with  clusters  of  largo  cas- 
sia-like tlowers  of  a  rich  purple  color. 
Once  I  found  a  number  of  small  anona- 
oeons  trees  of  the  genus  Polyalthea,  pro- 
ducing a  most  striking  effeat  in  the 
gloomy  forest  shades.  They  were  about 
thirty  feet  high,  and  their  slender  trunks 
were  ooyered  with  large  star-like  crim- 
son flowery  which  clustered  over  them 
like  garlands,  and  resembled  some  artifir 
cial  decoration  more  than  a  natnr^  pro- 
duct.   (See  illnstmtion,  p.  93.) 

Tlie  forests  abound  with  gigantic  trees 
with  cylindrical,  buttressed,  or  fhrrowed  stems,  while  occa- 
sionally the  traveller  comes  npon  a  wonderful  fig-tree,  whose 
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trunk  is  itself  a  forest  of  stems  and  aerial  roots.  Still  more 
rarely  are  found  trees  which  appear  to  have  begun  growing  in 
mid-air,  and  from  the  same  point  send  out  wide-spreading 
branches  above  and  a  complicated  pyramid  of  roots  descend- 
ing for  seventy  or  eighty  feet  to  the  ground  below,  and  so 
spreading  on  every  side  that  one  can  stand  in  the  very  centre 
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with  the  trunk  of  the  tree  immediatelj  overhead.  Trees  of 
this  chancter  are  foond  all  over  the  Archipelago,  and  the  ao- 
oojnpanying  iUuatration  (talcen  fiom  one  whieh  I  often  visited 
in  the  Ara  Islands)  will  convey  some  idea  of  their  general  char> 
acten  I  helieve  that  they  originated  as  parasites,  from  seeds 
carried  hy  birds  and  dropped  in  the  fork  of  some  lofty  tree. 
Henoe  d^cend  afiiial  roots,  clasping  and  ultimately  destroy- 
ing the  supporting  tree,  which  is  in  time  entirely  replaced  by 
the  humble  plant  which  was  at  rst  dependent  npon  it.  Thus 
we  have  an  actual  straggle  for  life  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
Boi  iess  fatal  to  the  vanquished  than  the  struggles  among 
animals  which  we  can  so  much  more  easily  observe  and  un- 
derstand. The  advantage  of  quicker  access  to  light  and 
warmth  and  air,  which  is  gained  in  one  way  by  climbing 
plants,  is  here  obtained  by  a  forest-tree,  which  lias  the  means 
of  starting  in  life  at  an  elevation  wlii<')i  others  can  onlv  attain 
after  many  years  of  growth,  and  tlicn  only  when  tlie  fall  of 
some  other  tree  has  made  room  for  them.  Tims  it  is  tliat  in 
the  warm  and  moist  and  equable  climate  of  the  tropics,  each 
available  station  is  seized  upon,  and  becomes  t'he  means  of 
develo})ing  new  forms  of  life  especially  adapted  to  occupy  it. 

On  reaching  Saniwuk  early  in  December  I  found  there 
would  not  be  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Singapore  till 
the  latter  end  of  January.  I  therefore  accepted  Sir  James 
Brooke^s  invitation  to  spend  a  week  with  him  and  Mr.  8L 
John  at  his  cottage  on  Penmjanh.  This  is  a  very  steep 
pyramidal  mountmn  of  crystalline  basaltic  rock,  abont  a 
thousand  feet  high,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  forest. 
There  are  three  Dyak  villages  npon  it,  and  on  a  little  platr 
form  near  the  summit  is  the  rude  wooden  lodge  where  the 
English  Rajah  was  accustomed  to  go  for  relaxation  and  cool 
fresh  air.  It  is  only  twenty  miles  up  the  river,  but  the  road 
up  the  mountain  is  a  succession  of  ladders  on  the  face  of 
precipices,  bamboo  bridges  over  guUeys  and  chasms,  and 
slippery  paths  over  rocks  and  tree-trunks  and  huge  boulders 
as  big  as  houses.  A  cool  spring  under  an  overhanging  rock 
just  below  the  cottapco  furnished  us  with  refreshing  baths 
and  delicious  drinking-water,  an<l  the  Dyaks  brought  us 
daily  beaped-up  baskets  of  in:LnLre'''teens  and  lansats,  two  of 
the  most  delicious  of  the  subacid  tropical  fruits.    We  re- 
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turned  to  Sarawak  for  Christmas  (tlic  second  I  had  spent 
with  Sir  James  Brooke),  when  all  the  Europeans  both  iu  the 
town  and  from  the  out-statiori»  eiyoyt'd  the  hosjntality  of 
the  Ufijuli,  who  j)0S8essed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  art  of 
making  every  one  around  him  comibrlablu  and  happy. 

A  few  days  afterward  I  returned  to  the  mountain  with 
Charles  and  a  Malay  boy  named  Ali,  and  staid  there  three 
w«  t  ks  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  collection  of  land-shells, 
butterflies  and  motlis,  ferns  and  orchids.  On  the  hill  itbelf 
ferns  were  tolerably  plentiful,  and  I  made  a  collection  of 
abont  forty  species.  But  what  occupied  me  most  was  the 
great  abundance  of  moths  w  hich  on  cerium  occasions  I  was 
able  to  capture.  As  during  the  whole  of  my  eight  years' 
wanderings  .in  the  East  I  never  found  another  spot  where 
these  insects  were  at  all  plentiful,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
state  the  exact  conditions  under  which  I  here  obtained  them. 

On  one  side  of  the  cottage  there  was  a  veranda,  luukiug 
down  the  whole  Bide  of  the  mountain  and  to  its  summit  on 
the  right,  all  densely  clothed  with  forest.  The  boarded 
sides  of  the  cottage  were  whitewashed,  and  the  roof  of  the 
verand;!  was  low,  and  also  boarded  and  whitewashed.  As 
soon  as  it  got  dark  I  placed  my  lamp  on  a  table  against  the 
wall,  and  with  pins,  insect-forceps,  net,  and  collecting-boxes 
by  niy  side,  sat  down  with  a  book.  Sometimes  during  the 
whole  evening  only  one  solitary  moth  would  visit  me,  wliile 
on  other  nights  they  would  pour  in  in  ;i.  continual  stream, 
keeping  me  hard  at  work  catching  and  pinning  till  past  mid- 
night. Tliey  came  literally  by  thousands.  Tliese  good 
nights  were  very  few.  During  the  four  weeks  that  I  spent 
altogether  on  the  hill  I  only  had  four  really  good  nights,  and 
these  were  always  rainy,  and  the  best  of  them  soaking  wet. 
But  wet  nights  were  not  always  good,  for  a  rainy  moonlight 
night  produced  next  to  nothing.  AJl  the  chief  tribes  of 
moths  were  represented,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
species  was  very  great.  On  good  nights  I  WM  able  to  cap- 
ture from  a  hundred  to  two  hundr^  and  fifty  moths,  and 
these  comprised  on  each  occasion  fiom  half  to  two-thirds 
tJiat  nnmber  of  distinct  species.  Some  of  them  would  settle 
on  the  wall,  some  on  the  table,  while  many  would  fly  up  to 
the  roof  and  give  me  a  chase  all  over  the  veranda  before  I 
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could  seoture  them.  In  order  to  show  the  carious  coimeotion 
between  tbe  state  of  the  weather  and  the  degree  in  which 
moths  were  attracted  to  light,  I  add  ft  list  of  my  captares 
each  night  of  my  stay  on  the  hilL 


No.  of 


1855. 
Dec.  13th 
"  14th 
"  15rh 

16th 
*•  17th 

18th 
«>  19lh 

Slat 

1856. 
Jul  1st 


3<l 
4th 
6tii 

6ih 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 

"  nth 
12th 
Idth 
14th 
IMh 
16th 
17th 
18th 


Total 


1 
75 
41 
158 
82 
9 
2 
200 

185 
68 

60 
12 
10 

8 
8 
10 
86 

2m 
86 
44 
4 
24 
6 
6 
1 


1386 


Fine ;  starlight. 

Drizzly  and  fofc. 

Showery ;  cloudy. 

(120  ppecics.)    Steady  rain. 

Wet ;  r  .1  r !  r  r  moonlight. 

Fine ;  Qiouiiii^ht. 

cImt  nooiiBglit 
030  QMdM.)  Dark  and  windy;  lieary  ndn. 

Very  wet. 

Clondy  and  riM»W«ia. 

Cloudy. 
JFine. 
Fine. 
Very  fins. 
Very  fine. 
Fine 
Showwy; 
Showery. 

Heavy  rain  all  nighty  and  dark. 
Sbowwjf. 

Showery ;  some  iBOoalItflt> 
Fino;  moonlight. 
Rain;  nooid^ht. 

Showers;  moonlight. 
Showers ;  moonlight. 
Showers;  moonlight. 


It  thus  appears  that  on  twenty-six  nights  I  collected  1386 
moths,  but  that  more  than  800  of  them  were  collected  on 
four  very  wet  and  *\\\v\i.  nijxhts.  My  siireoss  here  led  mo  to 
hope  that,  by  similar  .irrnTvjomcnts,  I  niiLrht  in  every  island 
be  able  to  obtain  abundance  of  these  insects;  but,  strange 
to  say,  during  the  six  succeeding  3?^oars  I  was  never  once  able 
to  make  any  collections  at  all  approaeliing  those  at  Sarawak. 
The  reason  of  this  I  can  pretty  well  understand  to  be  owing 
to  the  absence  of  some  one  or  other  essential  condition  that 
were  here  all  combined.  Sonieiiuies  the  dry  season  was  the 
hindcranoe ;  more  frequently  residence  in  a  town  or  village 
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not  gIom  to  virgin  forest^  and  surrounded  by  otiber  booses 
whose  lights  were  a  ooiinteivattnustion;  still  more  fireqnently 
residence  in  a  dark  palm*thatcihed  bouse^  with  a  lofty  rooi^  in 
whose  recesses  every  moth  was  lost  the  instant  it  entered. 
This  last  was  the  greatest  drawback,  and  the  real  reason 
why  I  never  again  was  able  to  make  a  collection  of  moths; 
for  I  never  afterward  lived  in  a  solitary  jnngle-honse  with  a 
low-boarded  and  whitewashed  veranda^  so  constracted  as  to 
prevent  insects  at  once  esoapmg  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  quite  out  of  reach.  After  my  long  experience,  my  nn* 
meroos  failures,  and  my  one  success,  I  feel  sure  that  if  any 
party  of  naturabsts  ever  make  a  yaclit- voyage  to  explore  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  or  any  other  tropical  region,  making 
entomology  one  of  their  chief  pursuits,  it  would  well  repay 
them  to  carry  a  small-ihimed  veranda,  or  a  verandarshaped 
tent  of  white  canvas,  to  set  up  in  every  favorable  situation,  as  a 
•  means  of  making  a  collection  of  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  and 
also  of  obtaining  rare  specimens  of  Coleoptera  and  other  in- 
sectSL  I  make  &e  suggestion  bersv  because  no  one  would  sus- 
pect the  enormous  difference  in  results  that  such  an  apparatus 
would  produce,  and  because  I  consider  it  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  a  collector's  experience  to  have  found  out  that  some 
such  apparatus  is  required. 

When  I  returned  to  Singapore  I  took  with  me  the  Malay 
lad  named  All,  who  subsequently  accompanied  me  all  over 
the  Archipelaga  Charies  Allen  preferred  staying  at  the 
HiBsion-house,  and  afterward  obtained  employment  in  Sar6- 
wak  and  in  Singapore,  till  he  again  joined  me  four  years 
later  at  AmboyD%  in  the  Moluccas. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

BOBNSO — THJB  DYAKS. 

Tbb  maimm  and  castonauB  of  the  aborigines  of  Borneo 
bave  been  described  m  great  detail,  and  with  mnch  fuller  in- 
formation than  I  posi^oss,  in  the  writings  of  Sir  James  Brooke^ 
MeflMS.  Lov,  St.  John,  Johnson  Brooke,  and  many  others.  I 
do  not  propose  to  go  over  the  ground  again,  bat  shall  conr 
fine  myself  to  a  sketch,  from  pmonal  observation,  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  Dyaks,  and  of  such  physical,  moral,  and 
social  charac'tL'ri.stics  as  have  been  less  freqnently  noticed. 

The  Dyak  is  closely  allied  to  tho  iNTalay,  and  more  remote- 
ly to  the  Siamese,  Chinese,  and  other  Mongol  races.  All 
these  are  characterized  by  a  reddish-brown  or  yellowish- 
brown  skin  of  various  shades,  by  jet-black  straight  hair,  by 
the  seauty  or  defioioiit  beard,  by  the  rather  small  and  broad 
nose  and  liic^h  cheek-bones;  but  none  of  the  Malayan  races 
have  the  oblique  eyes  which  are  characteristic  of  the  more 
typical  Mongols.  The  average  stature  of  the  Dyaks  is  rath- 
er more  than  that  of  the  Malays,  while  it  is  considerably 
under  that  of  most  Europeans.  Their  forms  are  well  propor- 
tioned, their  feet  and  hands  small,  and  they  rarely  or  never 
attain  the  bnlk  of  body  so  often  seen  in  Malays  and  Chinese. 

I  am  inclined  to  raidc  the  Dyaks  above  the  Malays  in  men- 
tal capacity,  while  in  moral  character  they  are  nndonbtedly 
snperior  to  them.  They  are  simple  and  honest,  and  become 
the  prey  of  the  Malay  and  Chinese  traders,  who  cheat  and 
plunder  them  continoally.  They  are  more  lively,  more  talka* 
Uve,  less  seerelive,  and  less  snspidous  than  the  Malay,  and  are 
therefore  pleasanter  companions.  The  Malay  boys  have  lit- 
tle inclination  for  active  sports  and  games,  which  form  quite 
a  feature  in  the  life  of  the  Dyak  youths,  who,  besides  out- 
door games  of  skill  and  strength,  possess  a  variety  of  in-door 
amusements.  One  wet  day,  in  a  Dyak  lionse,  when  a  number 
of  boys  and  young  men  were  about  me,  I  thought  to  amuse 
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tBem  with  something  new,  and  showed  them  how  to  make 
^eat's  cradle"  with  a  |>ieoe  of  string.  Greatly  to  my  8ur- 
piifle,  Uiey  knew  all  about  it,  and  more  than  I  did ;  for^  ailer 
I  and  Charles  had  gone  through  all  the  changes  -we  eould 
nuike,  one  of  the  boys  took  it  off  my  hand,  and  made  seTeral 
new  figures  which  quite  puzzled  me.  They  then  showed  me 
a  nnmber  of  other  tricks  with  pieces  of  stringy  whioh  seemed 
a  favorite  amusement  with  them. 

Even  these  apparently  trifling  matters  may  assist  us  to 
form  a  truer  estimate  of  the  Dyaks^  character  and  social  con> 
dition.  We  learn  thereby  that  these  people  have  passed  be- 
yond that  first  stage  of  savage  life  in  which  the  struggle  for 
existence  absorbs  the  whole  faonlties,  and  in  which  every 
thought  and  idea  is  connected  with  war  or  hunting,  or  the 
provision  for  their  immediate  necessities.  These  amusements 
indicate  a  capability  of  civilization,  an  aptitude  to  enjoy  oth- 
er than  mere  sensual  pleasures,  which  might  be  taken  advao* 
tage  of*  to  elevate  their  whole  intellectual  and  social  life. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Dyaks  is  undoubtedly  high — 
a  statement  whirli  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  heard 
of  them  oiiK  as  liead  fmnters  and  pirates.  The  Hill  Dvaks 
of  whom  1  am  speaking,  however,  have  never  born  ]>irute8, 
sine*'  they  never  go  near  the  sea  ;  and  head-hunt  ijiL'  is  a  cus- 
tom originatmg  in  the  petty  wars  of  village  with  village,  and 
tribe  witli  tribe,  whicii  no  more  implies  a  bad  moral  charac- 
ter than  did  the  custom  of  the  slave-trade  a  liundrefi  years 
ago  imply  want  of  general  morality  in  all  wId  participated 
in  it.  Against  this  one  stain  on  their  character  (which  in  the 
case  of  the  Sarawak  Dyaks  no  longer  exists)  we  have  to  set 
many  good  points.  They  are  truthful  and  honest  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  From  this  cause  it  is  very  often  impossi- 
ble to  get  from  them  any  definite  information,  or  even  an 
opmion.  They  say,  "  If  I  were  to  tell  you  what  I  doni  know, 
I  might  tell  a  lie and  whenever  they  voluntarily  relate 
any  matter  of  fact,  yon  may  be  sure  they  are  speaking  the 
truth.  In  a  Dyak  viUau^e  the  fruit-trees  have  each  their 
owner,  and  it  lias  often  happened  to  me,  pn  asking  an  inhab- 
itant to  gather  me  some  fruit,  to  be  answered, "  I  can't  do 
that,  for  the  owner  of  the  tree  is  not  here never  seeming  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  acting  otherwise.^  >  either 
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wiU  they  take  the  flmalleit  thing  belonging  to  a  European. 
When  living  at  Simflnjou,  they  continually  came  to  my  honae, 
and  would  pick  up  scraps  of  torn  newspaper  or  crooked  pine 
that  I  had  thrown  away,  and  ask  as  a  great  favor  whether 
they  might  have  them.  Crimes  of  violence  (other  than 
head*hnnting)  are  almost  unknown  i  for  in  twelve  years,  un- 
der Sir  Jamea  Brooke's  rule^  there  had  been  only  one  case  of 
murder  in  a  Dyak  tribe,  and  that  one  was  committed  by  a 
stranger  who  had  been  adopted  into  the  tribe.  In  several 
other  matters  of  morality  they  rank  above  most  uncivilined, 
and  even  above  many  civilized  nations.  They  are  temperate 
in  food  and  drink,  and  the  gross  sensuality  of  the  Chinese  and 
Malays  is  unknown  among  them.  They  have  the  usual 
&ult  of  all  people  in  a  half-savage  state — ^apathy  and  dilato- 
riness ;  but,  however  annoying  tliis  may  be  to  Europeans 
who  come  in  contact  with  them,  it  can  not  be  considered  a 
very  grave  offense^  or  be  held  to  outweigh  their  many  excel- 
lent qualities. 

During  my  residence  among  the  Hill  Dyaks  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  apparent  absence  of  those  causes  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  check  tlie  increase  of  population,  al- 
though there  were  plain  indications  of  stationary  or  but 
slowly  increasing  nnmbere.  The  conditions  most  fiivomMe 
to  a  rapid  increase  of  population  are,  an  abundance  of  food, 
a  healthy  climate,  and  early  marriages.  Here  these  condi- 
tions all  exist.  The  people  produce  far  more  food  than  they 
consume,  and  exchange  the  snrplus  for  gongs  and  brass  can- 
non, ancient  jars,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  which  con- 
stitute their  wealth.  On  the  whole,  they  appear  very  free 
from  disease,  nuurriages  take  place  early  (but  not  too  early), 
and  old  bachelors  and  old  maids  are  aUke  unknown.  Why, 
then,  we  must  inquire,  has  not  n  greater  population  been 
produced?  Why  are  the  Dyak  villages  so  small  and  so 
widely  scattered,  while  nine-tenths  of  the  country  is  still  cov- 
ered with  forest  ? 

Of  all  the  checks  to  population  among  savage  nations 
mentioned  by  Malthus — starvation,  disease,  war,  infanticide, 
immorality,  and  infertility  of  the  women — tlio  last  is  that 
which  ho  soems  to  think  least  important,  and  of  doubtful  ef- 
ficacy; *lic(l  yet  it  is  the  only  one  that  seems  to  me  capable 
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cf  fleoounting  for  the  state  of  the  population  amoBg  the  Sara- 
wak Dyaka.  The  population  of  Great  BritaiD  mcreases  so  as 
to  double  itself  in  about  fifty  years.  To  do  this,  it  is  evident 
that  each  married  couple  most  average  three  ohildren  who 
live  to  be  married  at  ihe  age  of  about  twenty-five.  Add  to 
these  those  who  die  in  in&Dcy,  those  who  never  marry,  or 
those  who  marry  late  in  life  and  have  no  ofispriog,  the  nom* 
ber  of  children  bom  to  eaeh  marriage  must  average  fonr  or 
five;  and  we  know  that  &milies  of  seven  or  eight  are  very 
common,  and  of  ten  and  twelve  by  no  means  rare.  But  from 
inquiries  at  almost  every  Dyak  tribe  I  visited,  I  ascertained 
that  the  women  rarely  had  more  than  three  or  four  children, 
and  an  old  chief  assured  me  that  he  had  never  known  a  wom- 
an have  more  than  seven.  In  a  village  consisting  of  a  hun- 
'  dred  and  fifty  fiunilies,  only  one  consisted  of  six  children  liv- 
ing, and  only  six  of  five  children,  the  majority  appearing  to 
be  two,  three,  or  four.  Comparing  tins  with  the  Imown  pro- 
portions in  European  countries,  it  is  evident  that  the  number 
of  children  to  each  marriage  can  hardly  average  more  than 
three  or  four;  and  as  even  in  civilised  countries  half  the 
population  die  before  the  age  of  twenty-five,  we  should  have 
only  two  left  to  replace  ihdr  parents ;  and  bo  long  as  this 
state  of  things  continued,  the  population  must  remain  sta- 
tionary. Of  course  this  is  a  mere  illustration ;  but  the  fiicts 
I  have  stated  seem  to  indicate  that  something  of  the  kind 
really  takes  place;  and  if  so,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under^ 
standing  the  smallness  and  almost  stationary  population  of 
the  Dysk  tribes. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  the  small 
nutnber  of  births  and  of  living  children  in  a  furn  lly.  Climate 
and  race  may  have  something  to  do  with  this,  but  a  more 
real  and  efficient  cause  seems  to  me  to  be  the  hard  labor  of 
the  women,  and  the  heavy  weights  they  constantly  carry. 
A  Dyak  woman  generally  spends  the  whole  day  in  the  field, 
and  carries  home  every  night  a  heavy  load  of  vegetables 
and  firewood,  often  for  several  miles,  over  rough  and  hilly 
paths ;  and  not  nnfrequently  has  to  climb  np  a  rockv  mount- 
ain by  ladders,  and  over  slippery  stepping-stones,  w)  an  ele- 
vation of  a  thousand  fe&i.  Besides  this,  she  has  an  hour's 
work  every  evening  to  pound  the  rice  with  a  heavy  wooden 
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stamper,  wliich  violently  siraias  every  part  of  ilio  body.  She 
begins  this  kind  <it  l  ibor  when  nine  <>r  Ii  t?  years  old,  and  it 
never  ceases  but  witli  the  extreme  decrepitude  of  age.  Surely 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  limited  number  of  her  proL'"eny, 
but  rather  be  surprised  at  the  successful  efforts  of  nature  to 
prevent  the  extermination  of  the  raee. 

One  of  the  surest  and  niiyf*l  heuefieiul  effects  of  ad^  [inrin  ^ 
civilization  will  be  the  amelioration  ul  the  condition  ot'iiii-c 
women.  The  precept  and  example  of  higher  rac<'s  \\  ill  make 
*  the  Dyak  ashamed  of  his  comparatively  idle  lile,  while  his 
weaker  partner  labors  like  a  beast  of  burden.  As  liis  wants 
become  increased  and  his  tastes  refined,  the  women  will  have 
more  houseliold  duties  to  attend  to,  and  will  then  cease  to 
labor  in  the  field — a  chani^e  which  has  already  to  a  great  ex- 
tent taken  i)lace  in  tbe  allied  Malay,  Javanese,  and  Bngis 
tribes.  Population  will  then  certainly  increase  more  rapidly, 
improved  systems  of  agriculture  and  some  division  of  labor 
will  become  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  means  of  ex- 
istence, and  a  more  complicated  social  state  will  take  the 
place  of  the  simple  conditions  of  society  which  now  obtain 
I  among  them.  But,  with  the  s<hari)er  struggle  for  existence 
^  that  will  then  occur,  will  the  happiness  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  be  inoreaaed  or  diminished  ?  Will  not  evil  passions 
be  aroused  by  the  spirit  of  competition,  and  crimea  and  vices, 
now  unknown  or  dormant,  be  called  into  active  existence? 
These  are  problems  that  time  alone  can  solve ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  ednoation  and  a  high-class  European  example 
may  obviate  much  of  the  evil  that  too  often  arises  in  uiialo- 
gons  cases,  and  that  we  may  at  length  be  able  tu  point  to  one 
instance  of  an  uncivilized  people  who  have  not  become  de- 
^moraluEed  and  finally  extenninated  by  contact  with  £uro- 
\jpean  civilization. 

A  few  words,  in  concln^on,  abont  the  government  of 
SaT&wak.  Sir  James  Brooke  found  the  Dyaks  oppressed  and 
ground  down  by  the  most  cruel  tyranny.  They  were  cheated 
by  the  Malay  traders,  and  robbed  by  the  Malay  chiefe.  Their 
wives  and  children  were  often  captured  and  sold  into  slavery, 
and  hostile  tribes  purchased  permission  from  their  cruel 
rulers  to  plunder,  enslave,  and  murder  them.  Any  thing 
like  justioe  or  redress  for  these  ii^uries  was  utterly  unattain- 
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Sihle.  From  the  time  Sir  James  obtained  possession  of  tlie 
country,  all  this  was  stopped.  Equal  justiee  was  awarded 
to  Mahiy,  Clnnamaa,  and  Dyak-  The  ri mnrseiess  pirateB 
from  the  rivers  larther  east  were  punished,  aud  finally  shut 
iij>  w  ithin  their  own  territorieu,  aud  the  Dyak,  for  the  first 
time,  ennld  sleep  in  peace.  His  wife  and  childreii  were  now 
gafe  from  sl:iv<'rv :  hia  house  was  no  lonirer  burned  over  his 
head ;  his  tiuj»s  and  his  fruits  were  now  his  own,  to  sell  or 
consume  as  he  pleased.  And  the  unknown  stranger  who  had 
done  all  this  for  them,  and  asked  lor  nothing  in  return,  what  • 
could  he  be?  How  was  it  possible  for  them  to  realize  his 
motives?  Was  it  not  natural  that  they  sliould  refuse  to  be- 
lieve he  was  a  man  ?  for  of  pure  benevolence  combined  with 
great  po\\  or,  they  had  had  no  experience  among  men.  Thoy 
naturally  eoncluded  that  he  was  a  superior  being,  come  down 
upon  earth  to  confer  blessings  on  the  afflicted.  In  many 
villages  where  he  had  not  been  seen  I  was  asked  strange 
questions  about  hira.  Was  he  not  as  old  as  the  mountains  V 
Could  he  not  bring  the  dead  to  life?  And  they  firmly  be- 
lieve that  he  can  give  them  good  harvests,  and  make  their 
firuit-trees  bear  an  abundant  crop. 

In  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  Sir  James  Brooke's  govern- 
ment, it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  he  held  Sarawak 
solely  by  the  good-will  of  tlie  native  inhabitants.  lie  had  to 
deal  with  two  races,  one  of  wiiom,  the  Mohanimedan  Malays, 
looked  upon  the  other  race,  the  Dyaks,  as  ravages  and  slaves, 
only  fit  to  be  robbed  and  plundered.  He  has  effectually  pro- 
tected the  Dyaks,  and  has  invariably  treated  them  as,  in  his 
eight,  equal  to  the  Malays,  and  yet  he  has  secured  the  affec- 
tion and  gd'Ml-n  ill  of  both.  Notwithstandhig  the  religious 
prejudices  of  Mohammedans,  he  has  induced  them  to  niudify 
many  of  their  worst  laws  and  customs,  and  to  assimilate 
their  criminal  code  to  that  of  the  civilized  world.  Tliat  his 
government  still  continues,  after  twenty-seven  years — not- 
withstanding his  frequent  absences  from  ill-lKulth,  notwith- 
standing conspiracies  of  Malay  chiefs,  and  insurrections  of 
Chinese  gold-diggers,  all  of  which  have  been  overcome  by 
the  support  of  the  native  population,  and  notwithstanding 
financial,  political,  and  domestic  troubles — is  due,  I  believe, 
solely  to  the  many  admirable  qualities  which  Sir  James 
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Brooke  possessed,  and  especially  to  liis  b!v\  ing  convinced  the 
native  j)opulation,  hy  every  action  of  his  life,  tliat  he  ruled 
tliein,  not  for  his  own  advantage,  but  for  t)H>ir  c^ood. 

Since  these  lines  were  wntten  his  nn\)\v  spirit  has  passed 
away.  But  though,  by  thono  who  knew  him  not,  he  may  be 
sneered  at  as  an  enthusiast  adventurer,  or  abused  as  a  hard- 
hearted despot,  the  universal  testimony  of  every  one  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  in  his  adopted  country,  whether 
Evirupean,  Malay,  or  Dyak,  will  bo,  that  Rajah  Brooke  was  a 
'  great,  a  wise,  and  a  good  ruler — a  true  and  faithful  friend — 
a  man  to  be  admired  for  his  talents,  respected  for  hm  lionesty 
and  courage,  and  loved  for  his  genuine  hospitality,  his  kind- 
ness of  disposition,  and  his  tenderness  ot  heart. 
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JATA. 

I SPBHT  three  months  and  a  half  in  Java,  from  Jnly  16  to 
October  81, 1861,  and  shall  briefly  describe  my  own  move* 
ments,  and  my  observations  on  the  people  and  the  natural 
history  of  the  oonntry.  To  all  those  who  widi  to  under- 
stand how  the  Dutch  now  govern  Java,  and  how  it  is  that 
they  are  enabled  to  derive  a  laige  annual  revenue  ftom  it« 
while  the  population  inereaBee,  and  the  inhabitants  are  con- 
tented, I  recommend  the  study  of  Mr,  Money's  oxroUent  and 
interesting  work,  ''How  to  Manage  a  Colony."  The  main 
facts  and  conclusions  of  that  work  I  most  heartily  concur  in, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Dutch  system  is  the  very  best  that 
can  be  adopted,  when  a  European  nation  conquers  or  other- 
wise ncquires  possr?sion  of  a  country  inhabited  by  an  indus- 
trious but  8emi-barbarou8  peoplo.  In  my  account  of  Nortliern 
Celebes,  I  shall  show  how  successfully  the  same  system  has 
been  applied  to  a  people  in  a  very  different  state  of  civiliza- 
tion from  the  Javanese,  and  in  the  mean  while  wiil  state  in 
the  fewest  words  possible  what  that  system  is. 

The  mode  of  govenimeut  now  adopted  in  Java  is  to  retfiin 
the  whole  scries  of  native  rulers,  from  the  village  chief  up 
to  princes,  who,  under  the  name  of  liegents,  arc  the  heads 
of  distriets  about  the  size  of  a  small  English  county.  With 
each  Regent  is  placed  a  Dutch  Resident^  or  Assistant  Resi- 
dent, who  is  oonsidered  to  be  his  elder  brother,**  and  whose 
orders  take  the  ibrm  of  ^  recommedations,^*  which  are  how- 
ever Implicitly  obeyed.  Along  with  each  Assistant  Resident 
is  a  Controller,  a  kind  of  inspector  of  all  the  lower  native 
mien,  who  periodically  visits  every  village  in  the  district, 
examines  the  proceedings  of  the  native  courts,  hears  com- 
plaints against  the  head-men  or  other  native  chiefs,  and  su- 
perintends the  Government  plantations.  This  brings  us  to 
the  "  culture  system^ "  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  wealth 
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the  Dutch  derive  from  Java,  and  ia  the  eabjeet  of  maoh 
abate  in  this  eountry,  becaoBe  it  is  the  reveiae  of  free  trade.** 
To  anderstaad  its  vsea  and  beneficial  effects,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  sketch  the  common  resolta  of  fi^  Enropean  trade 
with  nnciviliaed  peoples. 

Natives  of  tropical  climates  have  few  wants,  and,  when 
these  are  supplied,  are  disinclined  to  work  for  supeifiaities 
without  8ome  strong  indtement.  With  such  a  people  the 
introduction  of  any  new  or  systematic  cultivation  is  almost  • 
impossible,  except  by  the  despotic  orders  of  chiefs  whom  they 
have  been  aooostomed  to  obey,  as  children  obey  their  parents. 
The  firee  competition  of  European  traders,  however,  intro- 
dnoes  two  powerful  inducements  to  exertion.  Spirits  or 
opium  is  a  temptation  too  fstroni;  for  most  savages  to  resist, 
and  to  oT)tain  these  he  M  ill  sell  wliatever  he  has,  and  will 
work  to  iret  mure.  Another  tem])tati(>n  he  can  not  resist  is 
goods  on  credit.  The  tnuler  otfers  him  ijay  cloths*,  knives, 
^ontT!^,  5ind  gunpowder,  to  be  paid  for  by  some  crop 

])erhaps  nut  yet  planted,  or  some  product  yet  in  the  forest, 
lie  lias  not  sufficient  forethought  to  take  only  a  moderate 
quantity,  and  not  enough  energy  to  work  early  and  late  in  or- 
der to  get  out  of  debt ;  and  the  consequence  is  thaJb  he  accumu- 
lates debt  u})on  debt,  and  often  remains  for  years  or  for  life 
a  debtor,  and  almost  a  slave.  Tliis  is  a  state  of  things  which 
occurs  very  largely  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  which  men 
of  a  snperbr  lace  finely  trade  with  men  of  a  lower  raoa  It 
extends  trade  no  donbt  for  a  time,  but  it  demoralises  the 
native,  checks  tme  civilisation,  and  doee  not  lead  to  any  per- 
manent increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
Enropean  government  of  snoh  a  coontry  most  be  carried  on 
ataloss. 

The  system  introduced  by  the  Dntch  was  to  induce  the 
people,  through  their  ohieft,  to  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sngar,  and  other  valuable  products. 
A  fixed  rate  of  wages^low  indeed,  but  about  equal  to  that 
of  ail  places  where  European  competition  has  not  artificially 
raised  it — was  paid  to  the  laborers  engaged  in  clearing  the 
ground  and  forming  the  plantations  under  Government  super- 
intendf  Tir(\  The  jiroduct  is  sold  to  the  Goveniment  at  a 
low  iuced  price.   Out  of  the  net  profits  a  percentage  goes  to 
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tl  io  t  hielk,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  amnnn^  the  workmen. 
Xiiis  surplus  in  good  years  is  sumethino;  eoiisiderul»le.  On 
the  whole,  the  peo|)le  are  well  fed  and  decently  elothed,  and 
have  acquired  habits  of  steady  industry  and  the  art  of  scientific 
cultivation,  which  must  be  of  service  to  them  in  the  future. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  (Tovemment  expended  capital 
for  yearn  before  any  return  was  obtained ;  and  if  they  now 
ilerive  a  large  revenue,  it  is  in  a  way  which  is  far  \om  bur- 
•  densome,  and  far  more  beneiicial  to  the  people  than  any  tax 
that  could  be  levied. 

But  although  the  system  may  be  a  ijood  one,  and  a«  well 
adapted  to  the  development  of  arts  ^nd  bidustry  in  a  half- 
oivilized  people  as  it  is  to  the  material  advantage  of  the 
governing  country,  it  is  not  pretended  that  in  practice  it  is 
perfectly  carried  out.  The  oppressive  and  servile  relations 
between  chiefs  and  people  which  have  continued  for  perhaps 
a  thousand  years  can  not  be  at  once  abolished,  and  some  evil 
must  result  from  those  relations  till  the  spread  of  education 
and  the  gradual  infusion  of  European  blood  causes  it  natu- 
rally and  insensibly  to  disappear.  It  is  said  that  the  Resi- 
dents, desirous  of  showini;  a  large  increase  in  the  products 
of  their  districts,  have  sonu^times  pressed  the  people  to  such 
continued  iulior  on  the  plaiitatious  that  their  rice  crops  have 
been  materially  diminished,  and  famine  has  been  the  result. 
If  this  has  happened,  it  is  certainly  not  a  common  thing,  and 
is  to  be  set  down  to  the  abuse  at'  the  system,  by  the  want 
of  judtrment  or  want  of  humanity  in  the  Hesident. 

A  tale  has  l  itely  been  written  in  liolland,  and  translated 
into  English,  entitled  "  Ma.x  Havelaar;  or,  the  Coffee  Auc- 
tions of  the  Dutch  Trading-company,"  and  with  our  usual 
one-sidedness  in  all  relating  to  the  Dutch  Colonial  System, 
this  work  has  been  excessively  praised,  both  for  its  own 
merits,  and  for  its  supposed  crushing  exposure  of  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  Dutch  government  of  Java.  Greatly  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  it  a  very  tedious  and  long-winded  story,  fiill 
of  rambling  digressions,  and  whose  only  point  is  to  show 
that  the  Dutch  Residents  and  Assistant  Residents  wink  at  the 
extortions  of  the  native  princes ;  and  that  in  some  districts 
the  natiTCS  hare  to  do  work  without  payment,  and  have 
their  goods  ti^en  away  from  them  withont  eompenBati<nL 
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'Every  stfttement  of  this  Idnd  k  thieklj  interspened  with 
itaUcs  and  capital  letters ;  but  as  the  names  are  all  fiotitbns, 
and  neither  dates,  figures,  nor  details  are  ever  given,  it  is  im- 
possible to  verify  or  answer  thcnu  Even  if  not  exaggerated, 
the  fiicts  stated  are  not  nearly  go  bad  as  those  of  the  oppres- 
sion by  free-trade  indigo-planters,  and  torturing  by  native 
tax-gatherers  under  British  rule  in  India,  with  which  the  read- 
ers of  English  newspapers  were  ^miliar  a  few  years  aga 
Such  oppression,  however,  is  not  &irly  to  be  imputed  in  ei-^ 
ther  case  to  the  particular  form  of  government,  but  is  rather 
due  to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature^  and  to  the  impossibili^ 
ty  of  at  onoe  destroying  all  trace  of  ages  of  despotism  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  slai^  obedience  to  thdr  chie&  on  tiie 
other. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  complete  establishment 
of  the  Dutch  power  in  Java  is  much  more  recent  than  that 
of  our  rule  in  India,  and  that  there  have  been  several  changes 
of  government,  and  in  the  mode  of  raismg  revenue.  The  Inr 
habitants  have  been  so  recently  under  the  rule  of  their  na> 
tive  princes  that  it  is  not  easy  at  once  to  destroy  the  excess- 
ive reverence  they  feel  for  their  old  masters,  or  to  HSmiiiwli 
the  oppressive  exactions  which  the  latter  have  always  been  ao- 
customed  to  makeu  There  is,  however,  one  grand  test  of  the 
prosperity,  and  even  of  the  happiness,  of  a  commnnity,  which 
wc  can  apply  here — thv  rate  of  increase  of  the  population. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  when  a  country  increases 
rapidly  in  population,  the  people  can  not  be  very  greatly 
oppressed  or  very  badly  governed.  The  present  system  of 
raimng  a  revenue  by  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  sugar,  sold 
to  Government  at  a  fixed  price,  began  in  1632.  Just  before 
this,  in  182C,  the  population  by  census  was  5,0OO,O(H),  while 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  it  was  estimated  at  8,500,000. 
In  1 850|  when  the  cultivation  system  had  been  in  operation 
eighteen  years,  the  population  by  census  was  over  9,500,000, 
or  an  increase  of  73  per  cent,  in  twenty-four  yeara  At  the 
last  census,  in  1865,  it  amounted  to  14,168,416,  an  increase 
of  very  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years — ^a  ntte  which 
would  double  the  population  in  about  twenty-six  years.  As 
Java  (with  Madura)  oontains  about  38,500  geographical 
square  miles,  this  will  give  an  average  of  868  persons  to  the 
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square  mile,  just  double  that  of  the  populous  and  fertile  Ben- 
iral  Presidency  as  jjivcn  in  Tliornton's  Gazetteer  of  India, 
and  fnlly  one-third  T?mre  than  that  of  Great  Britniti  riTid  Ire- 
land at  the  last  census.  If,  as  I  believe,  this  vast  popula- 
tion i  -  on  the  whole  contented  and  happy,  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment should  consider  well  before  abruptly  clianging  a  system 
whicli  lias  led  to  hiu  li  irreat  results. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  surveying  it  from  every  point 
of  view,  Java  is  probably  the  very  linest  and  most  interest- 
ing tropical  island  in  the  world.  It  is  not  first  in  size,  but 
it  is  more  than  600  miles  long,  and  from  60  to  120  miles 
wide,  and  in  area  ia  nearly  equal  to  England ;  and  it  is  on- 
donbtedly  the  most  fertile,  the  most  piodaotive»  and  the 
most  populoQfl  uland  within  the  tropici.  Its  whole  snr&ce 
28  magnificently  varied  with  mountain  and  foreat  flcenery. 
It  po68e88e8  thirty-e^ht  yotoanio  monntains,  several  of  which 
rise  to  ten  or  tvoelye  thousand  feet  high.  Some  of  these  are 
in  constant  activity,  and  one  or  other  of  them  displays  al* 
most  every  phenomenon  produced  by  the  action  of  subter- 
ranean fires,  except  regular  lava  streams,  which  never  occur 
in  Java.  The  abundant  moisture  and  tropical  heat  of  the 
climate  causes  these  mountains  to  be  clothed  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  often  to  their  very  summits,  while  forests  and 
plantations  cover  their  lower  slopes.  The  animal  produc- 
tions, especially  the  birds  and  insects,  are  beautiful  and 
varied,  and  present  many  peculiar  forms  found  nowhere  else 
upon  the  i^lobe.  The  soil  throughout  the  island  is  exceed- 
int^'ly  fertile,  nnd  nil  tlie  productions  of  the  tro})ic8,  together 
with  many  of  the  temperate  zones,  can  be  easily  cultivated. 
Java  too  po«ses!»es  a  civilization,  a  history  and  antiquities  of 
ii-  <'\\  II,  of  great  interest.  The  Brahminical  religion  tluui  ish- 
cd  in  it  from  an  e])Och  of  unknown  antiquity  till  about  the 
year  1478,  when  that  of  Mohamnied  superseded  it.  The 
former  religion  was  accompanied  by  a  civilization  which  has 
not  been  equalled  by  the  conquerors ;  for,  scattered  through 
the  country,  especially  hi  the  eastern  part  of  it,  are  found 
buried  in  lofty  forests,  temples,  tombs,  and  statues  of  great 
beauty  and  grandeur;  and  the  remains  of  extensive  cities, 
where  the  tiger,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  wild  bull  now  roam 
undisturbed.  A  modem  civilisation  of  another  type  is  now 
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spreading  over  the  land ;  good  ro«ds  run  through  the  vmatry 
from  end  to  end ;  Baropean  and  native  ralerB  work  harmoni- 
onaly  together;  and  life  and  property  are  as  well  flecnred  as 
in  the  beet-governed  states  of  Eorope.  I  believe^  therefore, 
that  Java  may  fiurly  daim  to  be  the  finest  tn^icalishmd  in 
the  world)  and  e^nidly  interesting  to  the  tonrist  seddng  aft- 
er new  and  beantifbl  scenes,  to  the  natnrslist  who  desires  to 
ezamine  the  variety  and  beauty  of  tropioal  nature,  or  to  the 
moralist  and -the  politieian  who  want  to  solve  the  problem 
of  how  man  may  be  best  governed  under  new  and  varied 
oondilions. 

The  Datoh  mail-steamer  brought  me  ttom  Temate  to 
Soarabay%  the  chief  town  and  port  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Java^and  after  a  fortnight  spent  in  pacidng  up  and  sending 
off  my  last  collections,  I  started  On  a  short  journey  into  the 
interior.  T^velling  in  Java  is  very  Inxurions,  bnt  very  ex- 
pensive, the  only  way  being  to  hire  or  borrow  a  carriage, 
and  then  pay  hilf  a  crown  a  mile  tor  post-horses,  which  are 
changed  at  regolar  posts  every  six  miles,  and  will  carry  yon 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  from  one  end  of  the  island 
to  the  other.  BnUoclc'carts  or  coolies  are  required  to  carry 
all  extra  baggage.  As  this  kind  of  travellkig  would  not 
suit  my  means,  I  determined  on  making  only  a  short  journey 
to  the  district  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Arjuna,  where  I  was  told 
there  were  extensive  forests,  and  where  I  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  some  good  coUectioDS.  The  country  for  many 
miles  behind  Sonrabaya  is  perfectly  flat^  and  everywhere 
cultivated,  being  a  delta  or  alluvial  plain  watered  by  many 
branching  streama  Immediately  around  the  town  the  evi- 
dent signs  of  wealth  and  of  an  industrious  population  were 
very  pleasing ;  but  as  we  went  on,  the  constant  succession  of 
open  fields  skirted  by  rows  of  bamboos,  with  here  and  there 
the  white  buildings  and  tall  chimney  of  a  sugar-mill,  became 
monotonous.  Tlic  roads  run  in  straight  lines  for  several 
miles  at  a  stretch,  and  are  bordered  by  rows  of  dusty  tama- 
rind-trees. At  each  mile  there  are  little  guard-houses,  where 
a  policeman  is  stationed  ;  and  there  is  a  wooden  gong,  which 
by  means  of  concerted  signals  may  be  made  to  convey  in- 
formation over  the  country  with  great  rapidity.  About. 
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every  m  or  fleven  miles  is  the  post-hoiue,  where  the  hones 
are  changed  as  quickly  as  were  those  of  the  mail  m  the  old 
eoadung-days  in  England. 

I  stopped  at  Modjo-kerto,  a  small  town  abont  forty  miles 
soath  of  Souabaya,  and  the  nearest  point  on  the  high-road 
to  the  district  I  wi^ed  to  Tisit.  I  had  a  letter  of  intiodno- 
tion  to  Mr*  Ball^  an  Englishman  long  lesident  In  Jaya  and 
married  to  a  Dntch  lady»  and  he  kindly  invited  me  to  stay 
with  him  till  I  could  fix  on  a  place  to  suit  me.  ADatoh  As- 
slfltant  Resident  as  well  as  a  Regent^  or  native  Javanese  prince, 
lived  here.  The  town  was  neat,  and  had  a  nice  open  grassy 
space  like  a  village  green,  on  which  stood  a  magnificent  fig- 
tree  (allied  to  the  banyan  of  India,  bat  more  lofty),  nnder 
whose  shade  a  kind  of  market  is  continnally  held,  and  where 
the  inhabitants  meet  together  to  lonnge  and  chat^  The  day 
alter  my  arrival  Mr.  Ball  drove  me  over  to  the  village  of 
Modjo-agong,  where  he  was  boildii^  a  honse  and  premises 
for  the  tobacco  trade,  which  is  carried  on  here  by  a  system 
of  native  cnltivation  and  advance  pmrehase,  scmiewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  indigo  trade  in  British  India.  On  onr  way  we 
staid  to  look  at  a  fragment  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Modjo>pahit,  consiBting  of  two  lofty  brick  masses,  appar- 
ently the  sides  of  a  gateway.  The  extreme  perfection  and 
beauty  of  the  brick-work  astonished  me.  The  bricks  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine  and  hard,  with  sharp  angles  and  true  snr&ces. 
They  are  laid  with  great  exactness,  withont  vinble  mortar 
or  cement,  yet  somehow  fiutened  together  so  that  the  joints 
are  hardly  perceptible,  and  sometunes  the  two  surfaces  coa- 
lesce in  a  most  incomprehensible  manner.  Such  admirable 
biick-work  I  have  never  seen  before  or  since,  "niere  was  no 
sculpture  here,  but  abundance  of  bold  projections  and  finely- 
worked  mouldings.  Traces  of  buildings  exist  for  Ynany  miles 
in  every  direction,  and  almost  every  road  and  pathway  shows 
a  foundation  of  brick-work  beneath  it — the  paved  roads  of  the 
old  city.  In  the  house  of  the  waidono,  or  district  eliief,  at 
Modjo-agong,  I  saw  a  beautiful  figure  carved  in  high  relief 
out  of  a  block  of  lava,  and  which  had  been  found  buried  in 
the  ground  near  the  village.  On  my  expressing  a  wish  to 
obtain  some  sudi  specimen,  Mr.  B.  asked  jthe  chief  for  it,  and, 
much  to  my  surprise,  he  immediately  gaVe  it  ma  It  repre- 
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ficnted  the  Hindoo  goddess  Durga,  called  in  Java  Tx)ra  Jong- 
grang  (the  exalted  virgin).  She  has  eight  arms,  and  stands 
on  the  back  of  a  kneeling  bull.  Her  lower  right  hand  holds 
the  tail  of  the  bull,  while  the  corresponding  left  hand  grasps 
the  hair  of  a  captive,  Dewth  Mahikusor,  the  personification 
•of  vice,  who  has  attempted  to  slay  her  bull  He  has  a  cord 
rouud  liis  waist,  and  crouches  at  her  feet  in  au  attitude  of 
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supplication.  The  other  hands  of  the  goddess  hold,  on  her 
right  side,  a  double  hook  or  small  anchor,  a  broad  straight 
sword,  and  a  noose  of  thick  cord  ;  on  her  left,  a  girdle  or 
annlet  of  large  beads  or  shells,  an  unstrung  bow,  and  a  stand- 
ard or  war-flag.  This  deity  was  a  special  favorite  among  the 
old  Javanese,  and  her  image  is  often  found  in  the  ruined  tem- 
ples which  abound  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 
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The  specimen  I  had  obtained  was  a  small  one,  about  two 
feet  high,  weighing  perhaps  a  hundred-weiprht,  and  the  uaxi 
day  W©  had  it  conveyed  to  Jilodjo-kerto  to  await  my  retnrn 
to  StmnlMya.    Having  decided  to  stay  some  time  at  AVono- 
ealetn,  on  the  lower  elopes  of  the'Arjuna  Moimtaiu,  where  I 
was  iDibnned  I  ehonld  find  forest  and  plenty  of  game,  I  }iad 
first  to  obtain  a  teoommendation  fi?om  the  Asebtant  Kesident 
to  the  Regent^  and  then  an  order  from  the  Regent  to  the 
waidono ;  and  when  after  a  week's  deby  I  anived  with  my 
baggage  and  men  at  Jllodjo^gong,  I  found  them  all  in  the 
midst  of  a  fiv^ys'  feast,  to  eelebrate  the  dienmdsion  of 
the  waidono's  yoonger  brother  and  oonsin,  and  had  a  umll 
room  in  an  onthoiue  giyen  mc  to  stay  in.  The  ooart-yard 
and  the  great  open  leoeption-shed  were  full  of  nativea  com- 
ing and  going  and  making  preparations  for  a  feast  which  was 
to  take  place  at  midnight,  to  which  I  was  invitedybat  pie* 
lerred  going  to  bed.   A  native  band,  or  gamelang,  was  play- 
imr  almost  all  the  evening,  and  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  iustruments  and  musicians.    The  former  are  chief- 
ly gon^^  of  various  pizes,  nrrantrefl  in  sets  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  on  low  wooden  Irames.    Each  set  is  played  by  one 
performer  with  one  or  two  drumstirkB,    There  are  also  some 
very  large  gongs,  played  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  taking  the 
place  of  our  drums  and  kettle-drums.    Other  instruniriiis  are 
formed  l>y  broad  metallic  bars,  suj)ported  on  strings  stretched 
across  iVauK  .^,  and  others,  again,  of  strips  of  bamboo  similarly 
placed,  and  producing  the  highest  notes.    Besides  these  there 
wefe  aflutc  and  a  cnrions  two-stringed  violin,  requiring  in  all 
twenty-fbnr  performers.    There  was  a  conductor,  who  led 
off  and  regulated  the  time,  and  each  performer  took  his  part, 
coming  in  occasionally  with  a  few  bars  so  as  to  form  a  har- 
monions  combination.    The  pieces  played  were  long  and 
complicated,  and  some  of  the  players  were  mere  boys,  who 
took  their  parts  with  great  precision.    The  general  effect 
was  Tcry  pleasmg,  but  owing  to  the  similarity  of  most  of  the 
instnunents,  more  like  a  gigantic  muttcal-boz  than  one  of 
our  banda;  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  watch  tlie  huge  number  of  performers  who  are  en- 
gage^ in  itw   The  next  morning,  while  I  was  waiting  for  the 
men  and  horses  who  were  to  take  me  and  my  baggage  to  my 
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destination,  the  two  1ifl<,  who  woro  about  fourteen  years  ol<L 
were  brouijlit  out,  rlitUiod  in  a  barong  from  the  waist  down- 
ward, and  liavin  :  the  whole  hodv  covered  with  a  v fallow 
powder, and  prolusely  decked  with  wliite  blot?S(  irns  in  wreaths, 
necklaces,  and  armlets,  luuking  at  first  sight  very  hke  savage 
l)ride8.  They  were  conduete<l  by  two  priests  to  a  bench 
placed  in  front  of  the  house  in  the  open  air,  and  the  cere- 
uiony  of  circumcision  was  then  performed  before  the  assem- 
bled crowd. 

The  road  to  WonoBalem  led  tbrongh  a  magmfioent  foreet, 
m  the  depths  of  which  we  passed  a  fine  ram  of  what  appear- 
ed  to  have  been  a  royal  tomb  or  mansoleom.  It  le  fonned 
entirely  of  stone,  and  elaborately  carved.  Near  the  base  b 
a  course  of  boldly  projecting  blocks,  scnlptured  m  high  re- 
lie^  with  a  series  of  scenes  which  are  probably  incidents  in 
the  life  of  the  defimet^  These  are  all  beautifully  executed, 
some  of  the  figures  of  animals  in  particular  being  easily  re- 
cognizable and  very  accurate.  The  general  design,  as  far  as 
the  rained  state  of  the  upper  part  will  permit  of  its  being 
seen,  is  very  good,  effect  being  given  by  an  immense  number 
and  variety  of  projecting  or  retreating  courses  of  squared 
rttoncB  in  place  of  mouldinii^s.  The  size  of  this  structure  is 
about  tliirt y  feet  square  by  twenty  high ;  and  as  the  traveller 
comes  suddenly  ujion  it  on  a  small  elevntioTi  by  the  roadside, 
overshadowed  by  gia^aiitic  trees,  overrun  witli  plants  and 
creepers,  and  closely  backed  by  tlie  L^looniy  forest,  he  is  struck 
by  the  snh'mnity  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  is 
led  to  ponder  on  the  str:u)<Te  law  of  ])ro<}fress,  which  looks  so 
like  retrogression,  and  which  in  so  many  distant  })arts  of  the 
world  lias  exterminated  or  driven  out  a  hiiihly  artistic  and 
constructive  race,  to  make  room  for  one  which,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  is  very  far  its  inferior. 

Few  Englishmen  are  aware  of  the  number  and  beauty  of 
the  architectural  remains  in  Java.  They  have  never  been 
[lupularly  illustrated  or  described,  and  it  will  therefore  take 
most  persons  by  surprise  to  learn  that  they  &r  surpass  those 
of  Central  America,  perhaps*  even  those  of  India.  To  give 
some  idea  of  these  ruins,  and  perchance  to  excite  wealthy 
amateurs  to  explore  them  thoroughly  and  obtain  by  photog- 
raphy an  accurate  record  of  their  beautiful  sculptures  be- 
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fore  it  is  too  late,  I  will  enumerate  the  most  important,  as 
brietly  described  in  Sir  Stamford  Kafflcb's  "  History  of  Java." 

Brambanam. — ^Nesr  the  centre  of  Java,  between  the  na- 
tive oapitaU  of  I)joko-kerta  and  Snnikei'ta,  is  the  village  of 
Braiiil>a]iain,near  which  are  abnnclance  of  rumsythe  moflt  im- 
portant  being  the  temples  of  Loro-Jungranand  Chandi  Sewa. 
At  Loro-jongran  theie  were  twenty  separate  bmldingi^,  six 
large  and  fourteen  small  temples.  They  are  now  a  mass  of 
rains,  but  the  largest  temples  are  supposed  to  have  been 
ninety  ^t  high.  They  were  all  constructed  of  solid  stone, 
everywhere  decorated  with  carvings  and  bas- reliefs,  and 
adorned  with  numbers  of  statues,  many  of  which  still  remain 
entire.  At  Chandi  Sewa,  or  the  ^  Thousand  Temples,**  are 
many  fine  colossal  figures.  Captain  Baker,  who  surveyed 
these  ruins,  said  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  "  such  stupen- 
dous and  finished  specimens  of  human  labor,  and  of  the  sci- 
ence and  taste  of  ages  long  since  forgot,  crowded  together  in 
so  small  a  coinj)as8  as  in  this  spot."  They  cover  a  space  of 
nearly  six  hundred  feet  square,  and  consist  of  an  outer  row 
of  ei<Tht3'-four  small  temples,  a  second  row  of  seventy-six,  a 
third  of  sixty-four,  a  fourth  of  forty-four,  and  the  fifth  tbrming 
an  inner  parallelogram  of  twenty-eight,  in  all  two  hundred 
and  ninety-six  small  temples,  disposed  in  five  regular  paral- 
lelograms. In  the  centre  is  a  large  cruciform  temj>le  sur^ 
■rounded  by  lofty  flights  of  steps  richly  ornamented  with 
sculpture,  and  containing  many  apartments.  The  tropical 
vegetation  has  mined  most  of  the  smaller  temples,  but  some 
remain  tolerably  perfect,  from  which  the  effect  of  the  whole 
may  be  imagined. 

About  half  a  mile  off  is  another  temple,  called  Chandi  Kali 
Bening,seventy*two  feet  square  and  sixty  &et  high,  in  very 
fine  preservation,  and  covered  with  sonlptitreB  of  Hindoo 
mythology  surpassing  any  that  exist  in  InSiik  Other  rains 
of  palaces,  halls,  and  temples,  with  abundance  of  seolptured 
deities,  are  found  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

BoROBODO. — About  eighty  miles  westward,  in  the  prov- 
mee  of  Kedu,  is  the  great  temple  of  Borobodo.  It  is  built 
upon  a  small  hiU,  and  consists  of  a  oentral  dome  and  seven 
ranges  of  terraced  walls  covering  the  slope  of  the  hill  and 
forming  open  galleries  each  below  the  other,  and  conununl' 
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<»tinsf  by  steps  and  gateways.  The  central  dome  is  fifty 
feet  ill  diameter;  around  it  is  a  triple  circle  of  seventy-two 
towers,  and  the  whole  building  is  flix  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  square,  and  about  one  hundred  ieet  high.  In  the  terrace 
waUs  are  nidies  oontaining  erosa-legged  figoreB  larger  than 
.  life  to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred,  and  both  sides  of 
all  the  terrace  vails  are  covered  with  bae^relieft  crowded 
with  figures^  and  carved  in  hard  stone ;  and  which  must  there* 
fore  occupy  an  extent  of  nearly  three  miles  in  length !  The 
amount  of  hnman  labor  and  skill  expended  on  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Mgypt  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  that  required  to  complete  this  sculptured-hill-temple  in 
the  interior  of  Java. 

QuNONo  Prau. — About  forty  miles  south-west  of  Sama- 
rang,  on  a  mountain  called  Gunong  Prau,  an  extensive  pla- 
teau is  covered  with  ruins.  To  reach  these  temples  four 
fiitrhts  of  stone  steps  were  made  up  tlie  moinitnin  from  oppo- 
site directions,  each  flight  consisting  of  nmrc  than  a  thousand 
steps.  Traces  of  nearly  four  hundred  temples  have  been 
found  here,  and  many  (perhaps  all)  were  decorated  'with  ricli 
and  delicate  sculptures.  The  whole  country  between  this 
and  Brambanam,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  abuunds  with 
ruins;  so  that  fine  seulj)tured  images  may  be  seen  lying  in 
the  ditches,  or  built  into  the  walls  of  inclosures. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Java,  at  Kediri  and  iu  Malang,  there 
are  equally  abundant  traces  of  antiquity,  but  the  buildings 
themaelves  have  been  mostly  destroyed.  Sculptured  jBgures, 
however,  abound;  and  the  ruins  efforts,  palaces,  baths,  aque- 
ductSy  and  temples  can  be  everywhere  traced.  It  is  altogeth- 
er contrary  to  the  plan  of  this  book  to  describe  what  I  have 
not  myself  seen ;  but,  having  been  led  to  mention  them,  I  felt 
bound  to  do  something  to  call  attention  to  these  marvellous 
works  of  art  Qi^  is  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of 
these  innumeraffi  sculptures,  worked  with  delicacy  and 
artistic  feeling  in  a  hard,  intractable,  trachytic  rock,  and  aU 
found  in  one  tropical  island.  What  could  have  been  the 
state  of  society,  what  the  amount  of  population,  what  the 
means  of  subsistence  whioh  rendered  such  gigantic  works 
popsiblo.  will,  perhaps,  ever  remain  a  mystery ;  and  it  is  a 
wondeifui  example  of  the  power  of  religious  ideas  iu  social 
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life,  that  in  the  very  country  where^five  hundred  yean  ago, 
th^  grand  works  were  being  yearly  executed,  the  inhabit- 
ants now  only  build  rude  houses  of  bamboo  and  tbatch,and 
look  upon  these  rt'IicH  of  their  forefathers  with  ignorant 
anmzoment,  as  the  niidoubti  d  productions  of  giants  or  of 
demnriB.  It  is  niiu  h  t  o  hv  regretted  that  the  Dutch  Oovem- 
ment  do  not  take  viLTorous  steps  for  the  preservation  of  these 
ruins  from  the  destroyiuL]^  agency  of  trojiieal  vegetation,  and 
for  the  collection  of  the  tine  sculptures  wiiicii  are  everywhere 
scattered  over  the  land. 

Wonosalem  is  situated  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  unfortunately  it  is  at  a  distance  from  the  forest,  and 
k  aaTrotiiided  by  coAse-plaDta^nB,  thiok^  of  bamboo  and 
coarse  grasses.  It  was  too  fiir  to  walk  back  daily  to  the 
forest,  and  in  other  directions  I  ootild  find  no  collectmg- 
groand  for  insects.  The  place  was,  boweyer,  fiunons  for  pea- 
cock and  my  boy  soon  shot  several  of  these  magnificent  birds, 
whose  flesh  we  found  to  be  tender,  white,  and  delicate,  and 
similar  ID  that  of  a  turkey.  The  Java  peacock  is  a.  different 
species  from  that  of  India,  the  neck  beiiig  covered  witb  scarlet- 
like green  feathers,  and  the  crest  of  a  different  form,  but  the 
eyed  train  is  eqnally  large  and  equally  beautiful  It  is  a  sin* 
gular  fu  t  in  geographical  distribution  that  the  peacock 
should  not  be  found  in  Sumatra  or  Borneo,  while  the  superb 
Argus,  fire-backed,  and  occllated  pheasants  of  those  islands 
are  equally  unknown  in  Java.  Exactly  parallel  is  the  fact 
that  in  Ceylon  and  Sniithrrn  Tndia,  where  the  peacock 
abounds,  there  are  none  ol  the  fsplendid  LojjJiophori  and  oth- 
er gorgeous  pheasants  which  inhabit  Nortiiern  India.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  peacock  can  admit  of  no  rivals  in  its 
domain.  Were  these  birds  rare  in  their  native  country,  and 
unknov*  n  alive  in  Europe,  they  would  a«»8Uttdly  be  consider- 
ed as  the  true  princes  of  the  feathered  trifR,  and  altogether 
unrivalled  for  stateliness  and  beauty.  As  it  is,  I  suppose 
scarcely  any  one,  if  asked  to  fix  upon  the  most  beautiful  bird 
in  the  world,  wonid  name  the  peacock,  any  more  than  the 
Papuan  sayage  or  the  Bugis  trader  would  fix  upon  the  bird 
of  paradise  for  the  same  honor. 

Three  days  after  my  arriral  at  Wonosalem  my  fiiend  Mr. 
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Ball  came  to  pay  me  a  vibit.  He  told  me  that  two  evenings 
before  a  boy  had  been  killed  and  eaten  by  a  tiger  close  to 
Ma^jo-agoiig.  He  was  riding  on  a  cart  drawn  by  boUooks, 
and  was  coming  home  about  dnsk  on  tbe  main  road ;  and 
when  not  half  a  mile  from  the  Tillage  a  tiger  sprang  upon 
him,  carried  him  off  into  the  jungle  close  by,  and  deronred 
him.  Next  morning  hia  renuuna  were  discovered,  consistmg 
only  of  a  few  mangled  bones.  The  waidono  had  got  togeth- 
er about  seven  hundred  men,  and  was  in  chase  of  the  animal, 
which,  I  afterward  heard,  they  found  and  killed.  They  only 
use  spears  -^hen  in  pursuit  of  a  tiger  in  this  way.  They  sur- 
round a  large  tract  of  country,  and  draw  gradually  together 
till  the  animal  is  inclosed  in  a  compact  ring  of  armed  men. 
When  he  sees  that  there  is  no  escape  he  generally  makes  a 
spring,  and  is  received  on  a  dozen  spear?,  and  almost  instant- 
ly stabbed  to  death.  The  skin  of  an  animal  thus  killed  is,  of 
course,  worthless,  aiul  in  this  case  the  skull  ^\  Inch  I  had  beg- 
ged 3Ir.  Ball  to  secure  for  me,  was  hacked  to  pieces  to  divide 
the  teeth,  which  are  worn  as  charms. 

After  a  week  at  Wonosaleni  I  returned  to  the  foot  of  the 
tnounlain,  to  a  village  named  Djapannan,  which  was  sur- 
roundud  by  several  patches  of  forest,  and  seemed  altogether 
pretty  well  suited  tu  my  pursuits.  The  chief  of  the  village 
had  prepared  two  small  bamboo  rooms  on  one  side  of  his  own 
court-yard  to  accommodate  me,  and  seemed  inclined  to  assiat 
me  as  much  as  he  could.  The  weather  waa  exceedingly  hot 
and  dry,  no  rain  having  fallen  for  several  months,  and  there 
was,  in  consequence,  a  great  scarcity  of  insects,  and  especially 
of  beetles.  I  therefore  devoted  myself  chiefly  to  obtaining  a 
good  set  of  the  birds,  and  succeeded  in  making,  a  tolerable 
collection.  All  the  peacocks  we  had  hitherto  diot  had  had 
short  or  imperfect  tails,  but  I  now  obtained  two  magnificent 
specimens  more  than  seven  feet  long,  one  of  which  I  preserved 
entire,  while  I  ke^  the  train  only  attached  to  tlie  tail  of  two 
or  three  others.  When  this  bird  is  seen  feeding  on  the 
gronnc^  it  appears  wonder&l  how  it  can  rise  into  the  air  with 
such  a  long  and  cumbersome  train  of  feathers.  It  does  so, 
however,  with  great  ease,  by  running  quickly  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  then  rising  obliquely,  and  will  fly  over  trees  of  a 
^considerable  height.   1  also  obtained  here  a  specimen  of  the 
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rare  green  jimgle-fi>wl  (GalluB  furcatus),  wboie  baek  and  neck 
are  beaatiAilly  scaled  with  bronzy  feathers,  and  whose  smooth- 
edged  OTal  comb  is  of  a  violet-pur})]e  color,  changing  to  green 
at  the  base.  It  is  also  remarkable  in  possessing  a  single 
large  wattle  beneath  its  throat,  brightly  colored  in  three 
patches  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  The  common  jungle-cock 
(Gallus  bankiva)  was  also  obtained  here.  It  is  almost  exact- 
ly like  a  common  gamo-cock,  but  the  voice  is  different,  being 
much  shorter  and  more  abrupt  j  whouce  its  native  name  is 
bekeko.  Six  diilerent  kinds  of  \v<>n»l peckers  and  four  king- 
fishers wore  found  here,  the  fine  liorubill  (Buceros  hinatn«), 
more  than  four  feet  long,  and  the  pretty  little  lorikeet  (Lori- 
culus  pusillus),  scarcely  iiiure  than  as  many  inches. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  preparing  and  arranging  my  speci- 
mens, I  was  told  there  was  to  be  a  trial ;  and  presently  four 
or  live  men  came  in  and  squatted  down  on  a  mat  under  the 
audience-shod  in  the  court.  The  chief  then  came  in  with  his 
clerk,  and  sat  down  opposite  them.  Each  spoke  in  turn,  tell- 
ing his  own  tale,  and  then  I  ibnnd  ont  that  those  who  first 
entered  were  the  prisoner,  accuser,  policemen,  and  witness, 
and  that  the  prisoner  was  indicated  solely  by  having  a  loose 
piece  of  cord  twined  round  his  wrists,  bat  not  tied.  It  waa 
a  case  of  robbery,  and  after  the  eyidence  was  given  and  a  few 
questions  had  been  asked  by  the  chie(  the  accused  said  a  few 
words,  and  then  sentence  was  pronounced,  which  was  a  fina 
The  parties  then  got  up  and  walked  away  together,  seeming 
quite  friendly;  and  throughout  there  was  nothing  in  the 
manner  of  any  one  present  indicating  passion  or  ill-feelinjf— 
a  very  good  illustrat  ion  of  the  Malayan  type  of  character. 

In  a  month's  collecting  at  Wonosalem  and  Djapannan  T 
accumulated  ninety-eight  species  of  birds,  but  a  most  misera- 
ble lot  of  insects.  I  then  determined  to  leave  East  Java  and 
try  the  more  moist  and  luxuriant  districts  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  T  returned  to  Sourabaya  l)y  water  in 
a  roomy  boat,  which  brought  myself,  servants,  antl  l)airgage 
at  one-fifth  the  expense  it  had  cost  me  to  come  to  Modjo- 
kerto.  The  river  has  l  K*en  rendered  navisrable  by  being  care- 
fully banked  up,  but  with  the  usual  effect  of  rendering  the 
adjacent  country  liable  occa&ioually  to  bcverc  Huods.  An 
iiumeuBe  tratlic  passes  down  tills  river;  and  at  a  lock  we 
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passed  through,  a  mile  of  laden  boats  were  waiting,  two  or 
three  deep,  which  pass  through  in  their  turn  six  at  a  time. 

A  few  days  afterward  I  went  by  steamer  to  Batavia,  where  I 
staid  about  a  week  at  the  chief  hotel,  while  I  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  trip  into  the  interior.  The  business  part  of  the 
city  is  near  the  harbor,  but  the  hotels  and  all  the  residences 
of  the  officials  and  European  merchants  are  in  a  suburb  two 


PORTRArr  OF  JTATAKKSB  CHIEF. 

miles  off,  laid  out  in  wide  .streets  and  squares  so  as  to  cover 
a  great  extent  of  ground.  This  is  very  inconvenient  for  visit- 
ors, as  the  only  public  conveyances  are  handsome  two-horse 
carriages,  whose  lowest  charge  is  five  guilders  {6s.  4d.)  for 
half  a  day,  so  that  an  hour's  business  in  the  morning  and  a 
visit  in  the  evening  costs  IQt.  Bd.  a  day  for  carriage-hire 
alone. 
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Batavia  agrees  very  well  with  Mi.  MoueyV  graphic  ac- 
count of  it,  except  that  his  "clear-canals"  were  all  muddy, 
and  his  "  smooth  srravel-drives  "  up  to  the  hoages  were  one 
and  all  formed  of  coarse  pebbles,  very  paintul  to  walk  upon, 
and  hardly  explaiiu  d  by  the  fact  that  in  Batavia  every  body 
drives,  as  it  can  Inirdly  be  supposed  that  people  never  walk 
in  their  gardens.  The  H6tel  des  Indes  was  very  comfortable, 
each  visitor  having  a  sitting-room  and  bedroom  opening  on  a 
veranda,  where  he  can  take  liis  morning  coffee  and  afternoon 
tea.  In  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  building  contain- 
ing a  number  of  marble  baths  always  ready  for  use ;  and 
there  is  an  excellent  table  d'hdte  breakfast  at  ten,  and  dinner 
at  six,  for  all  which  there  10  a  moderate  charge  per  day. 

I  went  by  coach  to  Buitenzorg,  forty  miles  inland  and 
about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  celebrated  for  its  deli- 
eious  climate  . and  its  Botanical  Gardens  With  the  latter  I 
was  somewhat  disappointed.  The  walks  were  all  of  loose 
pebbles,  making  any  lengthened  wanderings  about  them  very 
tiring  and  painM  under  a  tropical  sun.  The  gardens  are  no 
doubt  wonderfully  rich  m  tropical  and  espeeiaUy  in  Malayan 
plants,  bnt  there  is  a  great  absence  of  skillftil  laying-out ; 
there  are  not  enough  men  to  keep  the  place  thoroughly  in 
order,  and  the  plants  themselves  are  seldom  to  be  compared 
for  lazniianoe  and  beauty  to  the  same  spedes  grown  fai  our 
hot-honse&  This  can  easily  be  explained  Hie  plants  can 
rarely  be  placed  in  nataral  or  yery  fovorable  oonditions. 
The  climate  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cool,  too  moist  or  too  dry, 
for  a  large  proporUon  of  them,  and  they  seldom  get  the  exact 
qoantity  of  shade  or  the  right  quality  of  soil  to  suit  them.  In 
oor  stoves  these  varied  conditions  can  be  e  u  p  plied  to  each  indi- 
vidual plant  for  better  than  in  a  large  garden,  where  the  foot 
that  the  plants  are  most  of  them  growing  in  or  near  their  na> 
tive  country  is  supposed  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  giving 
them  much  individual  attention.  StiU,  however,  there  is 
mncb  to  admire  here.  There  are  avenues  of  stately  palms, 
and  dumps  of  bamboos  of  perhaps  fifty  different  kinds,  and 
an  endless  variety  of  tropicid  shrubs  and  trees  with  strange 
and  beantifhl  fofiaga  As  a  change  firom  the  excesnve  heats 
of  Batavia,  Buitenxoig  is  a  delightfol  abode.  It  is  just  ele- 
vated enough  to  have  delioiously  cool  evenings  and  nights. 
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bat  not  80  maofa  as  to  require  any  change  of  clothing ;  and 
to  a  person  long  resident  in  the  hotter  cSmate  of  the  pUins, 
the  air  is  always  fresh  and  pleasant,  and  admits  of  waUdng  at 
almost  any  hoar  of  the  day.  The  vicinity  is  most  picturesque 
and  luxariaiit,  and  the  great  volcano  of  Gnnnng-salak,  with 
its  truncated  and  jagged  summit,  forms  a  oharaoteristic  back- 
ground to  many  of  the  landscapes.  A  grreat  mud  eruption 
took  place  in  1699,  since  which  date  the  moantain  has  been 
entirely  inactive. 

Oil  leaving  Buitenzorrr,  I  luitl  coolies  to  carry  my  baggage 
and  a  horse  for  myself,  both  to  be  changed  every  six  or 
seven  miles.  The  road  rose  gradually,  an*]  nfu-r  tho  firet 
stage  the  hills  closed  in  a  little  on  each  side,  lorniiiig  a  broad 
valley;  and  the  temperature  was  so  cool  and  agreeable, and 
the  country  bo  interesting,  that  I  preferred  walking.  Native 
villages  imbedded  in  fruit-trees,  and  pretty  villas  inhabited 
by  planters  or  retired  Dutch  officiub,  gave  this  district  a  very 
pleasing  and  civilized  aspect ;  but  what  most  attracted  my 
attention  was  the  system  of  terrace-caltivation,  which  is  hei-e 
nniversally  adopted,  and  which  is,  Ishonldtiiink, hardly  equal- 
led in  the  world.  The  slopes  of  the  main  valley,  and  of  its 
branches,  were  everywhere  cat  in  terraces  np  to  a  considera- 
ble height,  and,  when  they  woond  ronnd  the  recesses  of  the 
hills,  prodnced  all  the  effect  of  magnificent  amphitheatres. 
Hnndreds  of  square  miles  of  coantty  are  thas  tetraoed,  and 
convey  a  striking  idea  of  the  indastry  of  the  people  and  the 
antiquity  of  their  civilization.  These  terraceB  ai-c  extended 
year  by  year, as  the  population  increases,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  each  village  working  in  concert  under  the  direction  of 
their  chiefs ;  and  it  is  perhaps  by  this  system  of  village  cul- 
ture  alone  that  such  extensive  terracing  and  irrigation  has 
been  rendered  possible.  It  was  probably  introduced  by  the 
Brahmins  from  India,  since  in  those  3falaT  countries  where 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  previous  occupation  by  a  civilized  peo- 
ple, the  terrace  system  is  unknown.  I  first  saw  this  mode 
of  cultivation  in  Bali  and  Lombock ;  and  as  I  shall  liave  to 
describe  it  in  some  detail  there  (see  Chapter  X.),  I  need  say 
no  more  about  it  in  this  place,  except  that,  owing  to  the  finer 
outlines  and  greater  luxuriance  of  the  country  in  West  Java, 
it  produces  there  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  effect. 
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The  lower  elopes  of  the  moontains  in  Java  possess  such  a 
delightful  olimate  and  laxariant  soil,  living  is  so  cheap  and 
life  and  property  are  so  seeore,  tbat  a  consideiable  number 
of  Europeans  who  have  been  engaged  in  Govenmient  service, 
settle  permanently  in  the  country  Instead  of  returning  to 
Eofope.  They  are  scattered  everywhere  throughout  the 
more  accessible  parts  of  the  island,  and  tend  greatly  to  the 
gradual  improTement  of  the  native  population,  and  to  the 
continued  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

Twenty  nules  beyond  Bnitenzorg  the  |  >^t-road  passes 
over  the  Mcgamendong  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4500  feet.    The  country  is  finely  mountainous,  and  there  is 
much  virgin  forest  still  left  upon  the  hills,  together  with  some 
of  the  oldest  coffee-plantations  in  Java,  where  the  plants  have 
attained  almost  the  dimensions  of  forest^rees*   About  dOO 
Ifeet  below  the  summit  level  of  the  pass  there  is  a  road-keep- 
er's hut,  half  of  which  I  hired  for  a  fortnight,  as  the  country 
looked  promising  for  making  collectioTi*?.    I  almost  immiedi- 
ately  found  that  the  productions  of  West  Java  were^  remark- 
ably different  firom  those  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and 
that  all  the  more  remarkable  and  characteristic  Javanese 
birds  and  insects  were  to  be  found  here.    On  the  very  first 
day,  my  hunters  obtained  for  mc  tlio  elegant  yellow  and  green 
trogon  (ITarpactes  Reinwardti),  the  gorgeous  little  minivet 
fly-catcher  (Pericrocotus  miniatus),  which  looks  like  a  flame 
of  fire  as  it  flutters  among  the  bushes,  and  the  rare  and  curi- 
ous black  and  crimson  oriole  (Analcipus  sanguinolentus),  all 
of  them  species  w^hich  are  found  only  in  Java,  and  even  seem 
to  be  confined  to  its  western  portion.    In  a  week  I  obtained 
no  less  than  twenty-four  species  of  birrls  which  I  had  not 
found  in  the  east  of  the  island,  and  in  a  forttiv^rht  this  num- 
ber increased  to  forty  sj)ecies.  nlmost  all  of  wliich  are  pecul- 
iar to  the  Javanese  fauna.    Large  and  hfmd^nme  buttertlie<^ 
were  also  tolerably  abundant.    In  dark  ravmes,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  roadside,!  captured  the  superb  Papilio  arjuna, 
whose  wings  seem  powdered  with  grains  of  golden  green, 
condensed  into  bands  and  moon-shape<l  s])0ts ;  while  tlie  ele- 
gantly-tonned  Papilio  coon  was  sometimes  to  be  found  flut- 
tering: 'ilowly  along  the  shady  ]iathways  (see  figure  at  page 
139).    Uae  day  a  boy  brought  me  a  butterfly  between  his 
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fingers,  perfectly  unhurt.  He  had  caught  it  as  it  was  sittingr 
with  wings  erect,  sucking  up  the  liquid  from  a  muddy  spot 
by  the  roadside.  Many  of  the  finest  tropical  butterflies  have 
this  habit,  and  they  are  generally  bo  intent  upon  their  meal 
that  they  can  be  easily  approached  and  captured.  It  proved 
to  be  the  rare  and  curious  Charaxes  kadenii,  remarkable  for 
having  on  each  hind  wing  two  curved  tails  like  a  pair  of 


CALLIPER  BCTTERPLT. 

callipers.  It  was  the  only  specimen  I  ever  saw,  and  is  still 
the  only  representative  of  its  kind  in  English  collections. 

In  the  east  of  Java  I  had  suffered  from  the  intense  heat 
and  drought  of  the  dry  season,  which  had  been  very  inimical 
to  insect  life.  Here  I  had  got  into  the  other  extreme  of 
damp,  wet,  and  cloudy  weather,  which  was  equally  unfavor- 
able. During  the  month  which  I  spent  in  the  interior  of 
West  Java  I  never  had  a  really  hot  fine  day  throughout.  It 
rained  almost  every  afternoon,  or  dense  mists  came  down 
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from  the  mountaius.  which  o<|ually  stopped  colloctingr,  and 
reiideroil  it  most  ditticult  to  dry  my  specimens,  ho  that  1  real- 
ly had  no  chance  of  gettiDg  a  iair  bampie  of  Javanese  ento- 
mology. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  incident  in  my  visit  to  Java 
was  a  trip  to  the  summit  of  the  Pangerango  and  (ledeh 
mountains;  theformeran  txtmct  volcanic  cone  about  10,000 
feet  high,  the  latter  an  active  crater  on  a  lower  portion  of 
the  same  mountain  range.  Tchipanas,  about  four  miles  over 
the  Hegamendong  Pass,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  monntaiiL  A 
flDuill  country-hoQBe  for  the  Qovenior^;enenl  and  a  braneh 
of  the  Botanio  Gardens  are  ntnated  here,  the  keeper  of  whieh  . 
aooommodated  me  with  a  bed  for  a  night.  There  aie  many 
beaatiinl  trees  and  shrabs  planted  here^  and  large  quantities 
of  European  Tegetables  are  grown  for  the  Goyemor-general's 
taUe.  By  the  side  of  a  little  tonent  that  bordered  the  giv- 
den  quantities  of  orchids  were  cultivated,  attached  to  the 
tronks  of  trees,  or  snspended  from  the  branches,  forming  an 
interesting  open-air  orohid-hoase.  As  I  intended  to  stay  two 
or  three  nights  on  the  mountain  I  engaged  two  coolies  to 
carry  my  baggage^  and  with  my  two  hunters  we  started  ear-  » 
ly  the  next  morning.  The  first  mile  was  over  open  country, 
which  brought  us  to  the  forest  that  covers  the  whole  mount- 
ain from  a  height  of  about  5000  feet.  Tlio  next  niih>  or 
two  was  a  tolerably  steep  ascent  througli  a  grand  virgin  for- 
est, tlie  trees  being  of  great  size,  and  tlie  undergrowth  con- 
sisting of  tine  lierlviceous  plants,  tree-ferns,  and  slinibby 
vegetation.  I  wan  struck  by  tlie  immense  number  of  ferns 
that  sirew  by  the  -i<ie  of  the  road.  Their  variety  beemed 
endless,  and  I  Wiis  continually  stopping  to  admire  some  new 
and  interesting  forms.  I  could  now  well  understand  what  I 
had  been  told  by  the  gardener,  that  300  species  had  been 
found  ou  this  one  mountain.  A  little  before  noon  we  reach* 
ed  the  small  plateau  of  Tjiburong,  at  the  foot  of  the  steeper 
part  of  the  mountain,  where  there  is  a  plank-house  for  the 
aoeommodation  of  travenerai  Close  by  is  a  picturesque  wsr 
ter&U  and  a  ouxious  eavem,  which  Ihad  not  time  to  explore. 
Continuing  our  ascent  the  road  became  narrow,  rugged,  and 
steep,  winding  sigzag  up  the  cone,  which  is  covered  with  ir- 
regular masses  of  rock,  and  overgrown  with  a  dense  luznri* 
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ant  bat  less  lofty  yegetatioiL  We  passed  a  torrent  of  water 
wMcli  is  not  much  lower  tlian  the  boilmg-point,  and  has  a 
most  singular  appearance  as  it  ibams  over  its  ragged  bed, 
sending  ap  cloads  of  steam^  and  often  concealed  by  the  over- 
banging  herbage  of  ferns  and  lycopodia,  which  here  thrive 
with  more  Inxariance  than  elsewhere. 

At  about  9500  feet  we  came  to  aQotib«r  hnt  of  open  bun- 
boosy  at  a  place  called  Eandang  Badak,  or  Rhinoceroe-field,** 
which  we  were  going  to  make  our  temporary  abode.  Here 
was  a  small  clearing,  witli  abandaoce  of  tree*iems  and  some 
young  plantations  of  Cinchona.  As  there  was  now  a  thick 
mist  and  drizzling  rain,  I  did  not  attempt  to  go  on  to  the 
summit  that  evening,  but  made  two  visits  to  it  during  my 
stay,  as  well  as  one  to  the  active  crater  of  Oedeh.  This  is 
a  vast  semicircular  chasm,  bounded  by  bhick  pei*pendicuiar 
walls  of  rock,  and  surrounded  by  miles  of  rugged  sooria* 
covere<l  slo])(".  The  crater  itself  is  not  very  deep.  It  ex- 
hibits patches  ot  sulphur  and  variously-colored  volcanic  pro- 
ducts, and  emits  from  several  vents  continual  streams  of 
smoke  and  vapor.  The  extinct  cone  of  Pangerango  was  to 
me  more  interesting.  The  summit  is  an  irregular  undula- 
ting plain  with  a  low  bordering  ridge,  and  one  deep  lateral 
chasm.  Unfortunately  there  was  perpetual  mist  and  rain 
either  above  or  below  us  aU  the  time  I  was  on  the  mount- 
ain ;  so  that  I  never  once  saw  the  plain  below,  or  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  magnificent  view  which  in  fine  weather  is  to 
be  obtamed  from  its  summit  Notwithstanding  this  draw- 
back I  enjoyed  the  excursion  exceedingly,  for  it  was  the  fint 
time  I  had  been  high  enough  on  a  mountam  near  the  £qaa> 
tor  to  watch  the  change  from  a  tropical  to  a  temperate  flora^ 
I  will  now  briefly  sketch  these  changes  as  I  observed  them 
in  Java. 

On  ascending  the  mountain,  we  first  meet  with  temperate 
forms  of  herbaceous  plants  so  low  as  3000  feet,  where  straw- 
berries and  violets  begin  to  grow,  but  tlie  former  are  taste- 
less, and  the  latter  have  very  small  and  pale  flowers.  Weedy 

Compotsita*  also  ^etrin  to  give  a  European  aspect  to  the  way- 
side herbage.  It  is  between  2000  and  5000  feet  that  the 
forests  and  ravines  exJiibit  the  utmost  development  of  trop- 
ical luxuriance  and  beauty.   The  abundance  of  noble  tree- 
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fenifl,  sometimes  fifty  feet  high,  (Mmtribntes  greatly  to  the 
general  effect,  smoe  of  all  the  forms  of  tropioal  vegetation 
they  are  certainly  the  most  striking  and  beantiiaL  Some  of 
the  deep  ravines  wluch  have  been  cleared  of  laige  timber  are 
fhll  of  them  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  where  the  road  crosses 
one  of  these  valleys, 
the  view  of  their  fbtitt- 
ery  crowns,  in  varied 
positions  above  and 
below  the  eye,  offers 
a  spectacle  of  piotnr* 
esqne  beanty  never  to 
be  forgotten.  The 
splendid  foliao^c  of  the 
broad-leaved  Musacea) 
and  the  Zinziberaccte, 
"with  their  curious  and 
brilliant  flowers,  and 
the  elegant  and  varied 
forms  of  plants  allied 
to  Begonia  and  Melas- 
toma,  continually  at- 
tract the  attention  in 
this  region.  Filling 
np  the  spaces  between 
the  trees  and  larger 
plants,  on  every  tmnk 
and  stomp  and  branch, 
are  hosts  of  orchids, 
ftms,  and  lycopods, 
which  wave  amd  hang 
and  intertwine  in  ever- 
varying  complexity. 
At  aboat  5000  feet 
I  first  saw  horsetails 

(Eqnisetum),  very  like  onr  own  species.  At  6000  feet  raspber- 
ries abound,  and  thence  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  there 
are  throe  ppecies  of  eatable  Rabns.  At  7000  feet  cypresses 
appear,  find  tlic  forest-trees  become  reduced  in  ?ize,andmore 
covered  with,  mosses  and  lichens.   From  this  point  npward 
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those  rapidly  increase,  so  thrit  the  V»locks  of  rock  and  scoria 
that  form  the  mountain  slope  are  completely  hidden  in  a 
mossy  vegetation.  At  il  iiit  8000  feet  Europeao  forms  of 
plants  become  abundant.  Several  species  of  honcysnckle, 
St.  .lolin's-wort, and  guelder-rose  abound;  and  at  about  9000 
feet  we  first  meet  with  the  rare  and  beautiful  royal  cowslip 
(Primula  imperialis).  which  is  said  to  be  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  but  on  this  solitary  mountaiTi  summit.  It  hr\«  a 
tall,  stout  8tem,  sometimes  more  than  ihi  ee  feet  high,  tiie 
root-leaves  are  eighteen  inches  long,  and  it  bears  several 
whorls  of  cowslip-like  flowers,  instead  of  a  terminal  chisler 
only.  The  forest-trees,  gnarled  and  dwarfed  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  i)usiRs,  reach  up  to  the  very  rim  of  the  old  crater, 
but  do  not  extend  over  the  hollow  on  its  suniniit.  Here  we 
find  a  good  deal  of  open  (iround,  with  thickets  of  shrubby 
artemisias  and  gnaphaliums,  like  our  southernwood  and  cud- 
weed, but  six  or  eight  feet  high;  while  ))uttercup8,  violets, 
whortleberries,  sow  -  thistles,  chickweed,  white  and  yellow 
cruciferte,  plantain,  and  annual  grasses  everj'^whrre  abound. 
Where  there  are  bushes  and  shrubs,  the  St.  JohnV-wort  and 
honeysuckle  grow  ahiuidantly,  while  the  imperial  cowslip 
only  exhibits  its  clcgaut  blossoms  under  the  damp  shade  of 
the  thickets. 

Mr.  Motley,  who  visited  the  mountain  in  the  dry  season, 
and  paid  much  attention  to  botany,  gives  the  lolhnving  list 
of  genera  of  European  plants  found  on  or  near  the  sum- 
mit : — Two  species  of  violets,  three  of  ranunculus,  three  of 
impatiens,  eight  or  ten  of  rubus,  and  species  of  primula, 
hypericum,  swertia,  convallaria  (lily  of  the  valley),  vacci- 
nium  (cranberry),  rhododendron,  gnaplialuiin,  polygonum, 
digitalis  (foxglove),  lonicera  (honeysuckle),  plantago  (rib- 
grass),  artemisia  (wormwood),  lobelia,  oxalis  (wood-forrel), 
quercus  (oak),  and  taxus  (yew).  A  few  of  the  smaller  plants 
(Plantago  miijor  and  lanceolata,  Sonchus  oh^raceus,  and  Arte- 
misia vulgaris)  are  identical  with  European  species. 

The  fact  of  a  vegetation  so  closely  allied  to  that  of  Europe 
occurring  on  isolated  mouniain  pi  aks,  in  an  i>]uiHl  south  of 
the  Equator,  while  all  the  lowlands  for  thousands  of  miles 
around  are  occupied  by  a  flora  of  a  totally  4litlV'rent  charac- 
ter, is  very  extraordhiary,  and  iias  only  recently  received  an 
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inlcUigible  explanation.  The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  riseg 
to  a  trreater  heiirht  .nid  is  inuch  nearer  to  Enrope,  contains 
DO  £iuch  Alpine  lium,  neither  do  the  mountains  oi'  JiourUon 
and  Mauritius.  Tlie  case  of  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Java  is 
therefore  somewhiit  exceptionui,  but  there  arc  several  aniilo- 
gone,  if  not  exactly  parallel  cases,  that  will  enable  us  better 
to  understand  iu  nvhat  way  the  phenomena  may  possibly  have 
been  brought  about.  The  higher  peaks  of  the  AIj)s,  and  even 
of  the  Pyrenees,  contain  a  number  of  plants  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  those  of  i.apland,  but  nowhere  found  in  the  inter- 
vening plains.  On  the  summit  of  the  White  Mountains,  in 
the  United  States,  every  plant  is  identical  with  species  grow- 
ing m  Labrador.  In  tliese  cases  all  ordinary  means  of  trans- 
port- fail.  Most  of  the  plants  have  heavy  seeds,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  carried  sucli  immense  distances  by  tlie  wind; 
and  tiie  agency  of  birds  in  so  effectually  stocking  these  Al- 
pine heights  is  equally  out  of  the  question.  The  difficulty 
was  so  great  that  some  naturalists  were  driven  to  believe 
that  these  species  were  all  separately  created  twice  over  on 
these  distant  peaks.  The  determination  of  a  recent  glacial 
epoch,  however,  soon  offered  a  much  more  satisfactory  solu- 
tion, and  one  that  is  now  universally  actepted  by  men  of 
science.  At  this  period,  when  the  mountains  of  Wales  were 
full  of  glaciers,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Central  Europe, 
and  much  of  America  north  of  the  great  lakes,  were  cover- 
ed with  snow  and  ice,  and  had  a  climate  resembling  that  of 
Labrador  and  Greenland  at  the  present  day,  an  Arctic  flora 
covered  all  these  regions.  As  this  epoch  of  cold  passed 
away,  and  the  snowy  mantle  of  the  country,  with  the  glaciers 
that  descended  from  every  mountain  snnunit,  receded  up 
their  slopes  and  tow^ard  the  North  Pole,  the  plants  receded 
also,  always  clinging  as  now  to  the  margins  of  the  perpetual 
snow-line.  Thus  it  is  that  the  same  qpedes  aie  now  fonnd 
on  the  snmmits  of  the  mountains  of  temperate  Europe  and 
America^  and  in  the  barren  north^lar  regions. 

Bat  there  is  another  set  of  ftots^  whioih  help  us  on  another 
step  toward  the  case  of  the  Jayanese  mountain  flonk  On  the 
higher  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
of  Central  India  and  of  Abyssinia,  a  number  of  plants  occur 
which,  though  not  identical  with  those  of  European  mount- 
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ahu,  belong  to  the  same  genem,  and  are  said  by  botanists 
to  represent  them;  and  most  of  these  could  not  exist  in  the 
warm  interrening  plains.  Mr.  Darwin  belieyes  that  this 
class  of  Acts  can  be  explained  in  the  same  way;  £}r,  daring 

the  greatest  severity  of  the  glacial  epoch,  temperate  forms  of 
plants  will  have  extended  to  the  confines  of  the  tropics^  and 
on  its  departure  will  have  retreated  np  these  southern  mount- 
ains, as  well  as  northward  to  the  plains  and  hills  of  Enrop€*. 
Bat  in  tliis  case,  the  time  chipscd,  and  the  great  change  of 
conditions,  liave  allowed  many  of  these  jdants  to  l>ec-ome  so 
modified  that  we  now  coni?idcr  theiu  to  be  distinct  species. 
A  variety  of  other  facts  of  a  similar  nature  have  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  deprcbtiion  of  temj)erature  was  at  one  time 
sufficient  to  allow  a  few  north-temperate  plants  to  cross  the 
Equator  (by  the  most  elevated  routes)  and  to  reach  the  Ant- 
arctic resrions,  where  they  are  now  found.  The  cv-idence 
on  wliich  this  beliel' refats,  will  be  found  in  the  latti  i  part  of 
Chapter  11.  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species and,  accepting  it  for 
the  present  as  a  hypothesis,  it  enables  us  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  a  flora  of  European  type  on  the  volcanoes  of  Java. 

It  will,  however,  naturally  be  objected  that  there  is  a  wide 
expanse  of  sea  between  Java  and  the  continent^  which  would 
have  effectually  prevented  the  immigration  of  temperate 
fonns  of  plants  during  the  glacial  epoch.  This  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  Altai  objection,  were  there  not  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Java  has  been  formerly  connected  with 
Asia,  and  that  the  union  must  have  oceuired  at  about  the 
epoch  required.  The  most  striking  proof  of  such  a  junction 
is  that  the  great  Mammalia  of  Java,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger, 
and  the  Banteng,  or  wild  ox,  occur  also  in  Siam  and  Burmah, 
and  these  would  certainly  not  have  been  introduced  by  man. 
The  Javanese  peacock  and  several  other  birds  are  also  com- 
mon to  these  two  conntries;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  tipeei<^s  are  distinct,  thourrli  closely  allied,  indicating  that 
a  considerable  time  (re<(uired  for  snch  modilication)  has 
elapsed  since  the  separation,  while  it  has  not  been  so  Inngas 
to  cause  an  entire  chancre.  Now  this  exactly  corn  -jjonds 
with  the  time  we  should  require  since  the  temperate  forms 
of  piuiiLs  entered  Java.  Tliese  arc  almost  all  now  distinct 
species^  but  the  changed  conditions  under  which  they  are 
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now  forced  to  exist,  and  the  probability  of  sonic  of  them 
having  since  died  out  on  the  continent  of  India,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  Javanese  species  being  different. 

In  my  more  special  pursuits,  I  had  very  little  success  upon 
the  moimtain,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  exoetnlTely  unpropitious 
weather  and  the  fihortness  of  my  stay.  At  from  7000  to 
8000  feet  elevation,!  obtained  one  of  the  moat  lovely  of  the 
Bmall-fimit  pigeons  (Pdlonopnn  roeeicollis),  whose  entire  head 
and  neck  are  of  an  exquisite  rosy  pink  color,  contrasting  finely 
with  its  otherwise  green  plomage ;  and  on  the  very  summit, 
feeding  on  the  ground  among  the  strawberries  that  have  been 
planted  there,  I  obtained  a  duU«colored  thrusli,  with  the  ferm 
and  habits  of  a  starling  (Turdns  fumidus).  Insects  were  al- 
most entirely  absent,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  extreme  damp- 
ness, and  I  did  not  get  a  single  butterfly  the  whole  trip ;  yet  I 
feel  sure  that,  during  the  dry  season,  a  week's  residence  on 
this  mountain  would  well  repay  the  collector  in  every  depart- 
ment of  natural  history. 

Afterinv  rftTini  to  Tociio  I  endeavored  to  find  anotlier  lo- 
oalit  y  to  collect  in,  and  removed  to  a  cof!"<  (  |»lnntntion  nome 
miles  to  the  north,  and  tried  in  succession  higher  and  lower 
stations  on  the  mountain;  but  I  never  succeeded  in  obtainino- 
insects  in  any  abundance,  and  birds  were  far  less  plentiful  than 
on  the  Mcgatnendonsj  Mountain.  The  weather  now  became 
more  rainy  than  ever;  and  as  the  wet  season  seemed  to  iiavi- 
set  in  in  earnest,  I  returned  to  Batavia,  packed  up  and  sent 
off  my  collections,  and  left  by  steamer  on  November  1  for 
Banoa  and  Sumatra* 
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CHAPTER  Vni.  . 

SUMATRA. 
MOTSMBBSt  1861,  TO  JAXDABT,  1863. 

Tax  mail-ftteamer  Irom  Batsvia  to  Singapore  to<^  me  to 
Muntok  (or,  as  on  English  maps,  ^  Minto  "),  the  chief  town  and 
portofBancft.  Here  I  staid  a  day  or  two,  till  I  oonM  obtain 
a  boat  to  take  me  across  the  straits  and  np  the  river  to  Palem- 
bang.  A  few  walks  into  the  countiry  showed  me  that  it  was 
yeiy  hilly,  and  foil  of  granitic  and  lateritc  rocks,  with  a  dry 
and  stonted  forest  vegetation,  and  I  could  find  very  few  insects. 
A  good-sized  open  sailing-boat  took  me  across  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Palcmbang  River,  where,  at  a  fishing-village,  a  rowing- 
boat  was  hired  to  take  me  np  to  Palembang,  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  by  water.  Except  when  the  wind  was 
strong  aTid  favorable  wc  could  only  ]>roceed  with  the  tide,  and 
thv  banks  of  the  river  wo ro  i^onorally  flooded  Nipa-swamps,  so 
that  the  hours  wo  woro  o))ligod  to  lay  at  anclior  ])a'«scd  very 
heavily.  Koucliiii-  1  'aloinbauL!:  on  tho  8th  of  Novenihor,  I  was 
lodged  by  the  doctor,  to  wlioiii  I  liad  brought  a  lottor  of  intro- 
duction, and  endenvortul  to  asoortain  whoro  I  oonld  find  a  good 
locality  for  col  loot  in  i;.  Kvory  one  a'^surod  me  tliat  I  should 
have  to  go  a  very  long  way  further  to  find  any  dry  forest,  for 
at  this  season  the  whole  country  for  many  miles  inland  was 
flooded.  I  therefore  had  to  stay  a  week  at  Palembang  before 
I  could  determine  on  my  future  movements. 

The  city  is  a  large  one,  extending  for  three  or  four  miles 
along  a  fine  curve  of  the  river,  which  is  as  wide  as  the  Thames 
at  GieenwidL  The  stream  is,  however,  mnch  narrowed  by 
the  booses  which  project  into  it  upon  piles,  and  within  these 
agun  there  is  a  row  of  hoos^  built  npon  great  bamboo  raf^, 
which  are  moored  by  rattan  cables  to  the  shore  or  to  piles,  and 
rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.  The  whole  river*f root  on  both 
sides  is  chiefly  formed  of  snob  houses,  and  they  are  mostly 
shops  open  to  the  water,  and  only  raisiBd  a  foot  above  it^  so 
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that  hf  takiDg  a  small  boat  it  is  easy  to  go  to  market  and 
pnrobaae  any  thing  that  is  to  be  had  in  Palembang.  The 
natiTes  are  true  Malays,  never  building  a  honae  on  dry  land  if 
they  can  find  water  to  set  it  in,  and  never  going  anywhere  on 
foot  if  they  can  reach  the  place  in  a  boat.   A  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  are  Chineae  and  Arabs,  who  carry 
on  all  the  trade ;  while  the  only  BniopeanB  are  the  civil  and 
military  officials  of  the  Dutch  Government.  The  town  is  sit- 
uated at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  river,  and  between  it  and 
the  sea  there  is  very  little  ground  elevated  above  high-water 
mark;  while  ^r  many  miles  farther  inland,  the  banks  of  the 
main  stream  and  its  numerous  tributaries  are  swampy,  and 
in  the  wet  season  flooded  for  a  considerable  distance.  Pal- 
embang is  boilt  on  a  patch  of  elevated  ground,  a  few  miles 
in  extent,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.   At  a  spot  about 
three  miles  from  the  town  this  rises  into  a  little  hill  the  top 
of  whioh  is  held  sacred  by  the  natives,  and  is  shaded  by  some 
fine  trees,  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  sqnirrels,  which  have  be- 
eome  half  tame.   On  holding  ont  a  few  cnimbs  of  bread  or 
any  froit^  tliey  come  rnnning  down  the  trunk,  take  the  morsel 
oat  of  yonr  fingers,  and  dart  away  instantly.   Their  tails  are 
earried  erect,  and  the  hair,  which  is  ringed  with  gray, yellow, 
and  brown,  radiates  uniformly  aronnd  them,  and  looks  exceed- 
ii^y  pretty.   They  have  somewhat  of  the  motions  of  mice, 
coming  on  with  little  starts,  and  gazing  intently  with  their 
large  black  eyes,  before  venturing  to  advance  further.  The 
manner  in  which  Malays  often  obtain  the  confidence  of  wild 
animals  is  a  very  pleasing  trait  in  their  character,  and  is  due 
in  some  de£n*cc  to  the  quiet  deliberation  of  their  manners,  and 
their  love  of  repose  rather  than  of  action.  The  young  are 
obedient  to  the  wishes  of  their  elders,  and  seem  to  feel  none 
of  that  propensity  to  mischief  whioh  £uropean  boys  exhibit. 
How  long  would  tame  squirrels  continue  to  inhabit  trees  in  Ct^^^ 
the  vicinity  of  an  English  village,  even  if  dose  to  the  church  P 
They  wocdd  soon  be  pelted  and  driven  away,  or  snared  and  ^  ^ 
confined  in  a  whirling  cage.   I  have  never  heard  of  these  pret-  ^'  f/^^'^  ^  ' 
ty  animals  being  tamed  in  this        iff*  R^ylaini.  but  I  should  ,i  \  l  <  /f ' 
think  it  might  t>e  easily  done  in  any  gentleman^s  park, and^ ^  ^ 
they  would  certainly  be  as  pleasing  and  attractive  as  they  ^    /  r 
would  be  uncommon.  C/  h^^  /  ^  i 
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After  many  inqniiies  I  foimd  that  a  daj*i  Janniey  by  wa- 
ter above  Palembang  there  oonunenced  a  n^Utary  road,  whieh 
extended  up  to  the  monntaiiia  and  even  across  to  BencooleOy 
and  I  deCeriuiDed  to  take  this  rente  and  travel  on  till  I  found 
some  tolerable  collecting-ground.  By  tkis  means  I  should  se- 
cure dry  land  and  a  good  road,  and  avoid  the  rivers,  which  at 
this  Beaaon  are  very  tedious  to  ascend,  owing  to  the  powerfol 
currents,  and  very  unproductive  to  the  collector,  owing  to 
most  of  the  lands  in  their  vicinity  boing  under  water.  Leav- 
ing early  iu  the  morning,  we  did  not  reach  Lorok,  the  village 
where  tlie  road  l)egin8,  till  late  at  night.  I  staid  tliere  a  few 
days,  but  found  that  almost  all  the  ground  iu  the  vicinity  not 
under  water  was  cultivated,  and  that  the  only  forest  was  in 
swamps  which  were  now  inaccessil>le.  The  only  bird  new  to 
me  which  I  obtained  at  Lorok  was  the  Jine  long-tailed  parro- 
quet  (Palaeornis  longicauda).  The  people  here  assiutd  me 
that  the  country  was  just  the  same  as  this  for  a  very  lon?^  way 
— more  than  a  week'n  journey,  and  they  seemed  li:n  lly  to 
have  any  conception  of  an  elevated  forest-clad  country,  so  iliat 
I  began  to  think  it  would  be  useless  going  on,  as  the  time  at 
my  disposal  was  too  short  to  make  it  worth  my  while  to  spend 
much  more  of  it  in  moving  about.  At  length,  however,  I 
found  a  man  who  knew  the  conntry,  and  waa  more  intdligent ; 
and  he  at  once  told  me  that  If  I  wanted  forest  I  must  go  to 
the  district  of  Bembang,  whidi  I  found  on  inquiry  was  about 
twenty-ftve  or  thir^  mUes  off. 

The  road  is  divided  into  regular  stages,  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  each,  and,  without  sending  on  in  advance  to  have  cool- 
ies ready,  only  this  distance  can  be  travelled  in  a  day.  At 
^  each  station  there  are  houses  for  the  aooommodation  of  pas- 
sengers, with  cookiiig4iouse  and  stables,  and  .six  or  eight  men 
always  on  guard.  There  is  an  established  system  for  coolies 
at  fixed  ratesy  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages  all 
taking  their  turn  to  be  subject  to  coolie  service,  as  well  as  that 
of  guards  at  the  station  for  five  days  at  a  time*  This  arrange- 
ment makes  travelling  very  easy*  and  was  a  great  convenience 
for  me.  I  had  a  pleasant  walk  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  the 
morning,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  could  stroll  about  and  explore 
the  village  and  neiirhborhood,  having  a  house  ready  to  occupy 
without  any  formalities  whatever.   In  three  days  I  readied 
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Moera-da%  the  first  yUlage  in  RemtMiig,  and  finding  tlie  coan- 
trj  dry  and  nndolating^  with  n  good  spiinUing  of  foteBt^  I 
determined  to  remain  a  aliort  time  and  try  the  nalghbofhood« 
Jnst  opposite  the  station  was  a  small  bnt  deep  river,  and  a 
^od  bathing-place,  and  beyond  the  Tillage  was  a  fine  patch 
cyf  forest,  through  which  the  road  passed,  overshadowed  by 
magnificent  trees,  which  partly  tempted  me  to  stay ;  bnt  after 
a  fortnight  I  coold  find  no  good  place  for  insects,  and  very 
few  birds  different  from  the  common  species  of  Malaeea*  I 
therefore  moved  'on  another  st^e  to  Lobo  Raman,  where  the 
guard-house  is  situated  quite  by  itself  in  the  forest,  nearfy  a 
mile  from  each  of  three  villages.  This  was  very  agreeable  to 
me,  as  I  could  move  about  wilhont  having  every  motion 
watched  by  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  I  had 
also  a  much  greater  variety  of  walks  to  each  of  the  viUages 
and  the  plantations  aroond  them. 

The  villages  of  the  Snmatran  Malays  axe  somewhat  peonl- 
iar  and  very  picturesque.  A  space  of  some  acres  is  snrronnd* 
ed  with  a  high  fence,  and  over  this  area  the  hooses  are  thick- 
ly strewn  without  the  least  attempt  at  regularity.  Tall  oocoa- 
nat  trees  grow  abundantly  between  them,  and  the  ground  is 
bare  and  smooth  with  the  trampling  of  many  feet.  The  houses 
are  raised  abont  six  feet  on  posts,  the  best  being  entirely  built 
of  planks,  others  of  bamboo.  The  former  are  always  more  or 
less  ornamented  with  carving,  and  have  high-pitched  roofB 
and  overhanging  eaves.  The  gable-ends  and  all  the  cliief 
posts  and  beams  are  sometimes  covered  with  exceedingly 
tasteful  carved  work,  and  this  is  still  more  the  case  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Menangkabo,  further  west.  The  floor  is  made  of  split 
bamboo,  and  is  rather  shaky,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  thing 
we  should  call  furniture.  There  are  no  benches  or  chairs  or 
stools,  but  merely  the  level  floor  covered  with  mats,  on  which 
the  inmates  sit  or  lie.  The  aspect  of  the  village  itself  is  very 
neat,  the  ground  being  often  swept  before  the  chief  houses ; 
but  very  bad  odors  abound,  owing  to  there  being  under  every 
house  a  stinking  mud-hole,  formed  by  all  waste  liquids  and 
refuse  matter,  poured  down  through  the  floor  above.  In  most 
other  things  Malays  are  tolerably  clean — in  some  scrupulous- 
ly so ;  and  this  peculiar  and  nasty  custom,  which  is  almost 
universal,  arises,  I  have  little  doubt,  from  their  having  been 
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originally  a  maritime  and  water -loving  people,  who  built 
their  houses  on  posts  in  the  water,  and  only  migrated  gradu- 
ally inland,  first  up  the  rivers  and  streams,  and  then  into  the 
dry  interior.  Habits  which  were  at  once  so  convenient  and 
so  cleanly,  and  which  had  been  so  long  practiced  as  to  become 
8  portion  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  nation,  were  of  course 
continued  when  the  first  settlers  built  their  houses  inland; 
and  without  a  regular  system  of  drainage,  the  arrangement 


ciriKP's  norfB  and  rice-shed  rs  a  8umatran  villaor. 


^1  tijTri  ftvi  of  the  villages  is  such  that  any  other  system  would  be  very 
.  I,. 1i  inconvenient. 

.        /•  In  all  these  Snmatran  villages  T  found  considerable  difficul- 

hl^^         ^  ty  in  getting  any  thing  to  eat.    It  was  not  the  season  for  veg- 
A>.r  1  ^  ^^^J  etabfes,  and  when,  after  much  trouble,  I  managed  to  procure 
*  "I  "I£i  ''^  some  yams  of  a  curious  variety,  I  found  them  hard  and  scarce- 
1   *^  J     eatable.    Fowls  were  very  scarce,  and  fruit  was  reduced 
^^€Jt  aXi  0-^  ^  one  of  the  poorest  kinds  of  banana.    The  natives  (during 
-if    yj    \^      the  wet  season  at  least)  live  exclusively  on  rice,  as  the  poorer 
A^V  r-  ^'^^  Irish  do  on  potatoes.    A  pot  of  rice  cooked  very  dry  and 
jJ^^y^  \  f^tyr^or  eaten  with  salt  and  red  peppers,  twice  a  day,  forms  their  en- 
f   *     lA  X^"^^^         during  a  large  part  of  llie  year.    This  is  no  sign  of 
^^^^  n      ^poverty,  but  is  simply  custom  ;  for  their  wives  and  children 
^^^^^^  rTf^        loaded  with  silver  armlets  from  wrist  to  elbow,  and  carry 
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dozens  of  silver  coins  strung  round  their  necks  or  suspended 
from  their  ears. 

As  1  had  moved  away  from  Palembang,  I  had  found  the 
Malay  spoken  by  the  common  people  less  and  less  pure,  till  at 
length  it  became  qnile  nnliiteUigible,  although  tho  continual 
feoorrenoe  of  many  well-known  words  aafmred  me  it  was  a 
form  of  Malay,  and  enabled  me  to  gneas  at  the  main  sobjeet 
of  oooveraation.  TiuB  district  had  a  very  bad  repatation  a 
few  years  ago,  and  trayeUers  were  frequently  robbed  and 
murdered.  Fights  between  village  and  viUage  were  also  of 
frequent  ooourrenee,  and  many  lives  were  lost,  owing  to  dis- 
putes about  boundaries  or  intrigues  with  women.  Now,  how* 
ever,  since  the  country  has  been  divided  into  districts  under 
"oontrolleurs,"  who  visit  evexy  village  in  turn  to  hear  oom- 
plaints  and  settle  disputes,  sudi  things  are  no  more  heard  of. 
This  is  one  of  the  numerous  examples  I  have  met  with  of  the 
good  effects  of  the  Dutch  Government  It  exercises  a  strict 
Surveillance  over  its  most  distant  possessions,  establishes  a 
form  of  government  well  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, reforms  abuses,  punishes  crimes,  and  makes  itself  every 
where  respected  by  the  native  population. 

Lobo  Raman  is  a  central  point  of  the  east  end  of  Sumatra, 
being  about  n  hundred  and  t^w^nty  miles  from  tlio  sea  to  the 
east,  north,  and  west.  The  surface  is  undulating,  with  no 
mountains  or  even  hills,  and  there  is  no  rork,  the  soil  being 
generally  a  red  frir^blt  •  1  ly.  Numbers  of  mi  mil  streams  and 
rivers  intersect  the  (  uutry,  and  it  is  i)reiiy  equally  divided 
between  open  eleariiiics  and  patches  of  forest,  both  virgin  and 
second  growth,  with  abundance  of  fruit-trees ;  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  paths  to  get  about  iu  any  direction.  Altogether  it 
is  the  very  country  that  would  promise  most  for  a  naturalist, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  at  a  more  favorable  time  of  }  ear  it  would 
prove  exceedingly  rich ;  but  it  was  now  the  rainy  Season, 
when,  in  the  very  best  of  localities,  insects  are  always  scarce, 
and  there  being  no  fruit  on  the  trees,  there  was  also  a  scarci- 
ty of  birds.  During  a  month^s  collecting,  I  added  only  three 
or  four  new  species  to  my  list  of  birds,  although  I  obtWMd 
very  fine  specimens  of  many  which  wm  rare  and  interesting. 
In  butteifiies  I  was  rather  more  successful,  obtaining  several^ 
fine  qpedes  quite  new  to  me,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
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very  rare  and  beautiful  insects.  I  will  give  here  some  account 
of  two  species  of  butterflies,  which,  though  very  common  in 
collections,  present  us  with  peculiarities  of  the  highest  inter- 
est. 

The  first  is  the  handsome  Papilio  memnon,  a  splendid  but- 
terfly of  a  deep-black  color,  dotted  over  with  lines  and  groups 
of  scales  of  a  clear  ashy  blue.    Its  wings  are  five  inches  in 


DIFPERENT  FEMALES  OF  PAPILIO  MEMTffON. 

expanse,  and  the  hind  wings  are  rounded,  with  8Collope<l 
edges.  This  applies  to  the  males ;  but  the  females  are  very 
different,  and  vary  so  much  that  they  were  once  supposed  to 
form  several  distinct  species.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups — those  which  resemble  the  male  in  shape,  and  those 
which  differ  entirely  from  him  in  the  outline  of  the  wings. 
The  first  vary  much  in  color,  being  often  nearly  white,  with 
dusky  yellow  and  red  markings,  but  such  differences  often  oc- 
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cur  in  butterflies.  The  second  group  are  much  more  extraor- 
dinary-, and  would  never  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  insect, 
since  the  hind  wings  are  lengthened  out  into  large  spoon- 
shaped  tails,  no  rudiment  of  which  is  ever  to  be  perceived  in 
the  males  or  in  the  ordinary  form  of  females.  These  tailed 
females  are  never  of  the  dark  and  blue- glossed  tints  which 
prevail  in  the  male,  and  often  occur  in  the  females  of  the  same 
form,  but  are  invariably  ornamented  with  stripes  and  patches  of 
white  or  buff,  occupying  the  larger  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
hind  wings.  This  peculiarity  of  coloring  led  me  to  discover 
that  this  extraordinary  female  closely  resembles  (when  flying) 


PAPILIO  COflH. 


another  butterfly  of  the  same  genus,  but  of  a  different  group 
(Papilio  codn) ;  and  that  we  have  here  a  case  of  mimicry  sim- 
ilar to  those  so  well  illustrated  and  explained  by  Mr.  Bates.' 
That  the  resemblance  is  not  accidental  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  North  of  India,  where  Papilio  coon  is 
replaced  by  an  allied  form  (Papilio  Doubledayi)  having  red 
spots  in  place  of  yellow,  a  closely-allied  species  or  variety  of 
Papilio  memnon  (P.  androgens),  has  the  tailed  female  also  red- 
spotted.  The  use  and  reason  of  this  resemblance  appears  to 
be,  that  the  butterflies  imitated  belong  to  a  section  of  the 
genus  Papilio  which  from  some  cause  or  other  are  not  attacked 

'Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  495;  "Naturaibt  on  the  Amazons,"  vol.  1. 
p.  290. 
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by  birds,  and  by  so  closely  resembling  these  in  f  orm  and  color 
the  female  of  Memnon  and  its  ally  also  escape  ]opr*ocntion. 
Two  other  specios  of  this  same  section  {T^apitio  antijilniB  and 
Papilio  polyphont(  s)  are  so  closely  imit.ili  1  l)y  \\vo  female 
forms  of  Fapilio  theseus  (  which  comCvS  in  the  same  section 
with  Memnon)  that  they  compk  t  ply  deceived  the  Dutch  ento- 
mologist l)e  UaaDyiuid  he  accordingly  classed  them  as  the 
saniti  species. 

But  the  luOvSt  cnrions  fact  connected  with  these  distinct 
iomiH  IS  that  ihey  are  both  the  offspring  of  either  form.  A 
sinLjle  brood  of  larva*  were  bred  in  Java  bv  a  Dutch  entomol- 
ogist,  and  jirodnced  Tnale*^  us  well  as  tailed  and  tailless  fe- 
males, and  tiiere  is  every  reason  to  believo  that  this  is  always 
the  case,  and  that  fonns  iiiternicdi:ite  in  character  never  oc- 
cur. To  illustrate  these  pheininiena,  let  us  sup]»ose  a  roaming 
Knglishman  in  some  remote  island  to  have  two  wives — one  a 
black-haired  red-skinned  Indian,  tlie  otlior  a  woolly-headed 
sootv-skinned  nein'ess ;  and  that  instead  of  the  children  beinor 
mulattoes  of  brown  or  dusky  tints,  mingling  the  characteris- 
tics of  each  parent  in  varying  degrees,  all  the  boys  should  be 
as  fair-skinned  and  blue-eyed  as  their  father,  while  the  girls 
should  altogether  resemble  their  mothers.  Tliis  would  be 
thought  Ptrringe  enough,  but  the  case  of  these  butterflies  is  yet 
more  extraordinary,  for  each  mother  is  capable  not  only  of 
producing  male  offspring  like  the  father,  and  female  like  her- 
self, but  also  other  females  like  her  fellow-wife|  and  altogether 
differing  froui  herself ! 

The  other  species  to  which  I  have  to  direct  attention  h  the 
Kallima  paralekta,  a  butterfly  of  the  same  family  group  as  our 
Purj)le  Emperor,  and  of  about  the  same  size  or  larger.  Its  up- 
per surface  is  of  a  rich  purple,  variously  tinged  with  ash  color, 
and  across  the  fore  wings  there  is  a  broad  bar  of  deep  orange, 
so  that  when  on  the  wing  it  is  very  conspicuous.  This  spc  cies 
was  not  uncommon  in  woods  and  thickets,  and  I  often  en- 
deavored to  capture  it  without  success,  for  after  flying  a  sliort 
distance  it  would  enter  a  bush  among  dry  or  dead  leaves,  and 
however  carefully  I  crept  up  to  the  spot  I  could  never  discov- 
er  it  till  it  would  suddenly  start  out  again  and  then  disappear 
in  a  similar  place.  At  length  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see 
the  exact  spot  where  the  butterfly  setUed,  and  though  I  lost 
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sight  of  it  for  some  time,  I  at  length  discovered  that  it  was 
close  before  my  eyes,  but  that  in  its  position  of  repose  it  so 
closely  resembled  a  dead  leaf  attached  to  a  twig  as  almost 


LEAF  BUTTERFXT  IW  FLIQHT  AND  REPOSE. 


certainly  to  deceive  the  eye  even  when  gazing  full  upon  it. 
I  captured  several  specimens  on  the  wing,  and  was  able  fully 
to  understand  the  way  in  which  this  wonderful  resemblance 
is  produced. 
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The  end  of  the  upper  wings  terminates  in  a  fine  point,  just 
as  the  leaves  of  many  tropical  shrubs  and  trees  are  pointed, 
while  the  lower  wings  are  somewhat  more  obtuse,  and  are 
lengthened  out  into  a  short  thick  toil  Between  these  two 
points  there  runs  a  daik  oonred  line  exactly  repreeenting  the 
midrib  of  a  lea^  and  from  this  radiate  on  each  side  a  few 
obliqne  marks  which  well  imitate  the  lateral  yeins.  Tlieee 
marks  are  more  clearly  seen  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  base 
of  the  wings,  and  on  the  inner  side  toward  the  middle  and 
apex^and  they  are  produced  by  strisa  and  markings  which  are 
very  common  in  altied  spedes,  but  which  are  here  modified 
and  strengthened  so  as  to  imitate  more  exaotly  the  venation 
of  a  leal  The  tint  of  the  under  surface  Taries  much,  but  it  is 
always  some  ashy  brown  or  reddish  colorj  which  matches 
with  those  of  dead  leaves.  The  habit  of  the  species  is  always 
to  rest  on  a  twig  and  among  dead  or  dry  leaves,  and  in  this 
position,  with  the  wings  closely  pressed  together,  their  outline 
is  exactly  that  of  a  iiinrlorately-snjed  leaf  slightly  curved  or 
shrivelled.  The  tail  of  the  hind  wings  forms  a  perfect  stalk, 
and  touches  the  stick  while  the  insect  is  supported  by  the  mid* 
die  pair  of  legs,  which  arc  not  noticed  among  the  twigs  and 
fibres  that  sun-ound  it.  The  head  and  aiitennsB  are  drawn 
back  between  the  wings  so  as  to  be  quite  concealed,  and  there 
is  a  little  notch  hollowed  out  at  the  very  base  of  the  wings, 
which  allows  the  head  to  be  retracted  sufficiently.  All  these 
varied  details  combine  to  produce  a  disguise  that  is  so  com- 
plete and  Tunrvellous  as  to  astf)nrsli  every  one  who  observes 
it;  and  flu-  hululs  of  the  insects  are  such  as  to  ntilizo all  these 
peculiurilies,  and  render  them  available  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
remove  all  doubt  of  the  purpose  of  this  singular  case  of  mim- 
icry, wiiich  is  undoubtedly  a  protection  to  the  insect.  Its 
strong  and  swift  flight  is  sufficient  to  save  it  from  its  enemies 
when  on  the  wing,  but  if  it  were  equally  conspicuous  when  at 
rest  it  could  not  long  escape  extinction,  owing  to  the  attacks 
of  the  insectivorous  birds  and  reptiles  that  abound  in  the 
tropical  forests.  A  very  closely  allied  species  (Kallima  inaohis) 
inhkbits  India,  where  it  is  very  common,  and  specimens  are 
sent  in  every  coUeetion  from  the  Himalayas.  On  examining 
a  number  of  these,  it  will  be  seen  lliat  no  two  are  alike,  but  idl 
the  variations  correspond  to  those  of  dead  leaves.  Bveiy  laat 
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of  yellow,  ash,  brown,  and  red  is  foim  1  here,  and  in  many  speci- 
ineus  there  occur  |):Lu  hes  and  spots  formed  of  small  black  dots, 
so  closely  rosemblniL,'  tlie  way  in  which  minute  fungi  grow  on 
leavoR  that  it  is  aliuusl  impossible  nt  first  not  to  believe  that 
fungi  have  grown  <>n  the  butterflies  themselves! 

If  such  an  extraordinary  adaptation  a«  this  stood  alone,  it 
woTild  1)0  very  difficult  to  offer  any  explanation  of  it;  but  al- 
t!ir»u<j;}i  it  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  case  of  protective  imi- 
tation known,  there  are  huiuireds  of  Bimilar  resemblances  in 
nature,  and  from  these  it  is  possible  to  deduce  a  general  theory 
of  tfie  manner  in  which  they  have  been  slowly  brought  about. 
Tiic  principle  of  variation  and  that  of  "natural  selection," 
or  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  elaborated  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his 
celebrated  "  Origin  of  Species,"  offers  the  foundation  for  such 
a  theory ;  aixl  T  have  myself  endeavored  to  apply  it  to  ail  the 
chief  cases  of  imuatiuii  in  an  article  published  in  the  T^.<f^ 
minsUr  Jieviffr  for  1867,  entitled,  "Mimicry,  and  other  Pro-  . 
tective  Ueseinblances  among  Animals,"  to  which  any  reader  is 
referred  who  wishes  to  know  more  about  this  subject. 

In  Sumatra  monkeys  are  very  abundant,  and  at  Lobo  lia- 
man  they  used  to  frequent  the  trees  which  overhang  the 
guard-house,  and  give  me  n  t'mv  opportnnity  of  observing  their 
gambols.  Two  species  of  Semnopitiiecus  were  most  plentiful 
— monkeys  of  a  slender  form,  with  very  long  tails.  Not  being 
much  shot  at,  they  are  rather  bold,  and  remain  quite  uncon- 
cerned when  natives  alone  are  present;  but  wlien  I  came  out 
to  look  at  them,  thev  would  stare  for  a  minute  or  two  and  then 
make  off.  They  take  tremendous  leaps  from  the  branrlie^  of 
one  tree  to  those  of  another  a  little  lower,  and  it  is  very  amus- 
ing when  one  strong  leader  takes  a  bold  jump,  to  see  the  others 
following  with  more  or  less  trepidation  ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  one  or  two  of  the  last  seem  quite  unable  to  m:ike  up  their 
minds  to  leap  till  the  rest  are  disappearing,  when,  as  if  in 
desperation  at  being  left  alone,  they  throw  themselves  fj  aiitic- 
aUy  into  the  air,  and  often  go  crashing  through  the  slender 
branches  arul  fall  to  the  ground. 

A  very  curious  ape,  the  siamang,  was  also  rather  abundant, 
but  it  is  much  less  bold  than  the  monkeys,  keeping  to  tbovir- 
•rin  forests  and  avoiding  villages.  This  species  is  allied  to  the 
little  long-armed  apes  of  the  genus  Uylobates,  bat  ia  consider- 
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ably  larger,  and  differs  from  them  by  having  the  two  first  fin- 
gers of  the  feet  united  together,  nearly  to  the  end^  whence  its 
Latin  name,  Siamanga  eyndaotyla.  It  moves  mnch  more  Blow* 
\j  thm  the  aotiye  Hylobatee^  keeping  lower  down  in  treeB»  and 
not  indulging  in  mmIl  tvemendoiu  leaps ;  hot  it  is  still  very 
active,  and  by  means  of  its  immense  long  anns^  five  feet  six 
inches  across  in  an  adult  about  three  feet  high,  can  swing  it^ 
sdf  along  among  the  trees  at  a  great  rate.  I  pnrohased  a 
small  one»  which  had  been  caught  by  the  natives  and  tied  np 
so  tightiy  as  to  hurt  it.  It  was  rather  savage  at  first,  and 
tried  to  bite;  bnt  when  we  had  released  it  and  given  it  two 
poles  under  the  veranda  to  hang  upon,  securing  it  by  a  short 
cord,  running  along  the  pole  with  a  ring,  so  that  it  could  move 
easily,  it  became  more  contented,  and  would  swing  itself  about 
with  great  rapidity.  It  ate  almost  any  kind  of  fruit  and  rice, 
and  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  brought  it  to  England,  but  it  died 
.  just  before  I  started.  It  took  a  dislike  to  me  at  first,  which 
I  tried  to  get  over  by  feeding  it  constantly  myself.  One  day, 
however,  it  hit  me  «liarply  while  gi\  incj  it  food  that  I  lost 
patience  and  tjave  it  rather  a  severe  beatincr,  which  T  retrretted 
afterward,  as  from  that  time  it  disliked  me  more  than  ever. 
It  would  allow  my  Malay  boys  to  play  with  it,  aiid  for  hours 
together  would  swing  by  its  anus  iroiri  ])ole  t  *  }>r)le  and  on 
to  the  rafters  of  the  veranda  with  so  much  ease  and  rapidity 
that  it  was  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to  us.  When  I 
returned  to  Singapore  it  attracted  great  attention,  as  no  one 
had  seen  a  siamang  alive  before,  although  it  is  not  uncommon 
iu  gome  parts  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

As  the  orang-utan  is  known  to  inhabit  Sumatra,  and  was 
in  fact  first  discovered  there,  I  made  many  inquiries  about  it ; 
but  none  of  the  natives  had  ever  heard  of  such  an  animal,  nor 
conld  I  find  any  of  tiie  Dntoh  officials  who  knew  any  thing 
about  it  We  may  condnde^  therefore,  that  it  does  not  inhab- 
it the  great  forest-plains  in  the  east  of  Sumatra  where  one 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  it,  bat  is  probably  confined  to 
a  limited  region  in  the  north-west — ^a  part  of  the  island  entire- 
ly in  the  himds  of  native  mien.  The  other  great  Mammalia 
of  Snmatra,  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  are  more  widely 
distributed ;  but  the  former  is  much  more  scarce  than  it  was 
a  few  years  ago,  and  seems  to  retire  rigidly  before  the  spread 
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of  cnltivation.  About  Lubo  Iviiman  tusks  mid  bunui)  aro  oc- 
uasiuuaily  found  in  the  forest,  bul  the  living  animal  is  now 
never  seen.  TLe  rliinoccros  (Kbinoceros  sumatranus)  still 
abounds,  and  I  continually  saw  its  tracks  and  its  dung,  and 
once  disturbed  one  feeding,  which  weot  crashing  away  through 
the  jungle,  only  peimitting  me  a  momentary  glimpse  ol  it 
Ihrougb  the  dense  miderwood.  I  obtained  a  tolerably  perfect 
cnminm  and  a  nmnber  of  teeth,  which  were  picked  up  by  the 
natiyes. 

Another  oorions  animal,  which  I  had  met  with  in  Singapore 
and  in  Borneo,  but  which  was  more  abundant  here,  is  the  6a- 
leopitheons,  or  flying  lemur.  This  creature  has  a  broad  mem* 
bfane  extending  all  round  its  body  to  the  extremitiee  ol  the 
toes,  and  to  the  point  of  the  rather  long  tail  This  enables  it 
to  pass  obliquely  through  the  air  from'  one  tred  to  another. 
It  is  sluggish  in  its  motions,  at  least  by  day,  going  up  a  tree 
by  short  runs  of  a  few  feet,  and  then  stopping  a  moment  as  if 
the  action  was  difficult.  It  rests  during  the  day  clinging  to 
the  trunks  of  trees,  where  its  olive  or  brown  fur,  mottled  with 
irregular  whitish  spot^  and  blotches,  resembles  closely  the  col- 
or  of  mottled  l)ark,  and  no  doubt  helps  to  protect  it.  Once, 
in  a  bright  twilight,  I  saw  one  of  these  animals  run  up  a  trunk 
in  a  r.'ithcr  open  place,  and  then  glide  obliquely  through  the 
air  to  another  tree,  on  which  it  alighted  near  its  base,  and  ira- 
modifitely  becjan  to  nscend.  I  paced  the  distance  from  the 
one  tree  to  tlie  other,  and  found  it  to  be  seveiity  vrird^ :  and 
the  amount  of  descent  I  estimated  at  not  more  than  thirty-five 
or  forty  feet,  or  less  than  one  in  five.  This  T  tliink  proves 
that  the  animal  must  iiave  mnwy  \  lower  of  guiding  itself  through 
the  air,  otherwise  in  so  long  a  distance  it  >vould  have  little 
chance  of  alighting  exactly  upon  the  trunk.  Like  the  Cuscus 
of  tlie  Moluccas,  the  Galeopithecus  feeds  chiefly  on  leaves,  and 
possesses  a  very  voluminous  stomach  and  long  convoluted  in- 
testines. The  brain  is  very  small,  and  the  animal  possesses 
such  remarkable  tenacity  of  life  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  kill  it  by  ordinary  means.  The  tail  is  prehensile,  and  is 
probably  made  use  as  an  additional  support  while  feeding. 
It  is  said  to  haTe  only  a  single  young  one  at  a  tfane,  and  my 
own  observation  confirms  this  statement,  lor  I  onoe  shot  a  le> 
male^  with  a  yery  small  bUnd  and  naked  little  creature  oling- 
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ing  closely  to  its  breast,  which  was  quite  bare  and  much  wrin- 
kled, reminding  me  of  the  young  of  Marsupials,  to  which  it 
seemed  to  form  a  transition.    On  the  back,  and  extending 
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over  the  limbs  and  membrane,  the  fur  of  these  animals  is 
short,  but  exquisitely  soft,  resembling  in  its  texture  that  of 
the  chinchilla. 

I  returned  to  Palembang  by  water,  and  while  staying  a  day 
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ut  a  vill'ige  while  a  boat  was  being  made  water-tight,  I  had 
the  good-fortune  to  obtain  a  male,  female,  and  young  bird  of 
one  of  thf  l:irrre  hornbills.  I  had  sent  my  hunters  to  eboot, 
and  \\-}\\\r  I  wiLs  at  breakfast  thev  returned,  brinj^ini;  me  a  fine 
large  male,  of  the  Huceros  bicornis,  which  one  of  them  assured 
me  he  had  shot  while  feeding  the  female,  whicli  was  shut  up 
in  a  hole  in  a  tree.  I  had  often  read  of  this  curious  liabit,  and 
immediately  returned  to  the  place,  accompanied  by  several  of 
the  natives.  iViter  crossing  a  stream  and  a  bog,  we  found  a 
large  tree  leaning  over  some  water,  and  on  its  lower  side,  at  a 
height  of  about  twenty  feet,  ajjpearetl  a  small  hole,  and  what 
looked  like  a  (juantity  of  mud,  wduch  I  was  assured  had  been 
used  in  stopping  up  the  large  liole.  After  a  while  we  heard  the 
harsh  cry  of  a  bird  inside,  and  could  see  the  white  extremity  of 
ilH  beak  put  out.  1  offered  a  rupee  to  any  one  who  would  go 
up  and  get  out  the  bird,  wuli  t  he  egg  or  youny  one,  but  they 
all  declared  it  wiis  too  difficult,  and  they  were  afraid  to  try.  I 
therefore  very  reluctantly  came  away.  In  about  liuur  uft- 
erwui  U,  much  to  my  surprise,  a  tremendous  loud  hoarse  scream- 
ing was  heard,  and  the  bird  was  brought  me,  together  with  a 
young  one  which  had  been  found  in  the  hole.  This  was  a 
most  curious  object,  as  large  as  a  picreon,  hul  w  ithout  a  par- 
ticle of  plumage  on  any  part  of  it.  It  \\  as  exceedingly  ])liiiiip 
and  soft,  and  with  a  semi-transparent  skin,  so  that  it  looked 
more  like  a  bag  of  jelly,  with  head  aud  feet  stuck  on,  than  like 
a  real  bird. 

Tlie  extraordinary  liabit  of  the  male  in  plastering  up  the 
female  with  her  egg  and  feeding  her  during  tlie  whole  time 
of  incubation,  and  till  the  young  one  is  fledged,  is  connnon  to 
several  of  the  large  hornbills,  and  is  one  of  those  str;mge  iuctft 
in  natural  history  which  are    stranger  lhau  iicliuu.' ^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

NATURAL  mSTOKT  OF  TOE  INDQ-MALAY  ISLANDS. 

In-  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  I  bave  itated  generally 
the  reasons  which  lead  ub  to  conclude  that  the  large  isUmds 
in  the  western  portbn  of  tin  Archipelago — Java,  Sumatra^ 
and  Borneo — as  well  as  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  have  been  recently  separated  from  thv  conti- 
nent of  Asia.  I  now  propose  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  natural 
history  of  those,  whicli  I  teiin  the  Irido-Malay  TslandB,  nnd 
to  show  how  i\iv  it  supj)orts  this  view,  and  how  iiuieh  intbr- 
mation  it  is  iible  to  give  us  of  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the 
separate  i&>laiuls. 

The  flora  of  the  Arc  hi|>i'!ago  is  at  present  so  imperfectly 
known,  aud  I  have  inyt^elf  p;iid  so  little  attention  to  it,  that 
I  can  not  draw  from  it  many  facts  of  importance.  The  Ma- 
layan type  of  vegetation  is  however  a  very  important  one; 
and  Dr.  Hooker  informs  us,  in  his  "Flora  Indiea,"  that  it 
spreads  over  all  the  mointer  and  more  equable  parts  of  India, 
and  that  many  plants  found  in  Ceylon,  the  Himalayas,  the 
Nilghiri,  and  Ehasia  mountains  are  identical  with  those  of 
J ava  aod  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Among  the  more  charaoter- 
istic  forms  of  this  floia  are  the  rattans — climbing  palms  of 
the  genus  Oalamns,  and  a  great  variety  of  tall,  as  well  as 
stemless  palms.  Orchids,  Araoets,  Zinziberaoen,  and  ferns 
are  especially  abundant,  and  the  genus  Graramatophyllum — 
a  pgantic  epiphytal  orchid,  whose  clusters  of  leaves  and 
flower-stems  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  long — is  peculiar  to  it. 
Here,  too,  is  the  domain  of  the  wonderful  pitcher-plants 
(Nepenthace»),  which  are  only  represented  elsewhere  by 
solitary  species  in  Ceylon,  i^Tadagascar,  the  Seychelles,  Cel- 
ebes, and  the  Moluccas.  Those  celebrated  fruits,  the  man- 
s^osteen  and  the  durion,  are  natives  of  this  region,  and  will 
hardly  grow  out  of  the  Archipelago.  The  mountain  plants 
of  Java  have  already  been  alluded  to  as  showing  a  former 
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connection  with  the  continent  of  Asia ;  and  a  still  more  ex- 
traordinary and  more  ancient  connection  with  Australia  has 
been  indicated  by  Mr.  Low's  collections  from  the  summit  of 
Kini-balou,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Borneo. 

Plants  have  mudh  greater  facilities  for  passing  across 
arms  of  the  sea  than  animals.  The  lighter  seeds  are  easily 
carried  by  the  winds,  and  many  of  them  are  specially  adapted 
to  be  so  carried.    Others  can  float  a  long  time  unhurt  in  the 
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water,  and  are  drifted  by  winds  and  currents  to  distant 
shores.  Pigeons,  and  other  fruit-eating  birds,  are  also  the 
means  of  distributing  plants,  since  the  seeds  readily  germi- 
nate after  passing  through  their  bodies.  It  thus  happens 
that  plants  which  grow  on  shores  and  lowlands  have  a  wide 
distribution,  and  it  requires  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
species  of  each  island  to  determine  the  relations  of  their 
floras  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  At  present  we  have 
no  such  complete  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  the  several  isl- 
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ands  of  the  Archipelago;  and  it  is  only  by  such  striking 
phenomena  as  the  occurrence  of  northern  and  even  European 
genera  on  the  summits  of  the  Javanese  mountains  thai  we 
can  prove  the  former  connection  of  that  island  with  the 
Asiatic  continent.  With  land  apimals,  however,  the  case  is 
very  different.  Hieir  means  of  pasnog  a  wide  expanse  of 
sea  aie  fiur  more  raatrioted.  "nieir  dktrilmtioii  baa  been 
aM>re  aoenrately  atadied,  aod  wc  posseaa  a  mach  more  oom- 
plete  knowledge  of  aacb  groups  as  mammals  and  birds  in 
most  of  tbe  islands  than  we  do  of  tbe  plaatSb  It  is  these  two 
Glasses  wbicb  will  supply  ns  with  most  of  our  &ots  as  to  the 
geographical  distribution  of  organised  beings  in  this  region. 

The  number  of  Mammalia  known  to  inhabit  the  Indo-Ma- 
lay  region  is  very  considerable,  exceeding  1 70  species.  With 
the  exception  of  the  bats,  none  of  these  have  any  regular 
means  of  passing  arms  of  the  sea  many  miles  in  extent,  and 
a  consideration  of  their  distribntion  mnst  therefore  greatly 
assist  lis  in  determining  whether  these  islands  have  ever 
been  connected  with  each  other  or  with  the  continent  since 
the  epoch  of  existing  sp(  rios. 

The  Quadnimana,  or  monkey  tribe,  form  one  of  tbe  most 
characteristic  features  of  this  region.  Twenty-four  distinct 
species  are  known  to  inhabit  it,  and  tiiese  are  distributed 
with  tolerable  uniformity  over  the  islands,  nine  being  found 
in  Java,  ten  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  (1(  vpn  in  Sumatra,  and 
thirteen  in  Borneo.  The  great  inau-iikt  i/rang-ntans  are 
found  only  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo;  the  curious  sianiang 
(next  to  them  in  size)  in  Sumatra  and  Malacca ;  the  long- 
nosed  monkey  only  in  Borneo ;  while  every  island  has  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes,  and  of  monk- 
eys. The  lemu^like  animals,  Nycticebns,  Tarsias^  and  Ga- 
leopithecns^  are  found  in  all  the  islands. 

Seven  species  fonnd  on  the  Malay  Peninsnla  extend  also 
into  Snmatra,  fonr  into  Borneo,  and  three  into  Java ;  whQe 
two  range  into  Siam  and  Bunnah,  and  one  into  North  India. 
With  the  exception  of  the  orang-utan,  the  siamang,  the  Tar- 
sius  f^pcctnim,  and  theGaleopithecns,  all  the  Malayan  genera 
of  Quadrumana  are  represented  in  India  by  closely  allied 
species,  although,  owing  to  the  limited  range  of  most  of  these 
animals,  so  few  are  absolately  identical 
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Of  Carnivora,  thirty-three  species  arc  known  fioiii  the 
Indo-Malay  rejsrion,  of  which  about  eight  arc  luuiid  also  in 
Burmah  and  India.  Among  these  are  the  tiger,  leopard,  a  tiger- 
eat^  civet,  and  otter ;  while  out  of  the  twenty  genera  of  Malay- 
an CarniTora,  thiiteen  are  npreflented  in  India  hj  mora  or  leia 
closely  allied  speeies.  Aa  an  example,  the  Malayan  bear  is  lep* 
veaented  in  North  India  by  the  TUbetan  bear,  both  of  whidi 
animala  may  be  seen  alive  at  the  Zoological  Society's  Oardena. 

The  hoofed  animals  are  twenty-two  in  nomber,  of  which 
about  seven  extend  into  Bnrmab  and  India»  All  the  deer 
are  of  peculiar  speoiee  except  two,  which  range  from  l&lacca 
into  India.  Of  the  cattle,  one  Indian  species  reaches  Malacca, 
while  the  Bos  sondiacas  of  Java  and  Borneo  is  also  found  in 
Siam  and  Burmah.  A  goat-like  animal  is  found  in  Suma- 
tra which  has  its  representative  in  India;  while  the  two  hom- 
ed rhinoceros  of  Sumatra  and  the  single-homed  species  of 
Java,  long  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  these  islands,  are  now 
botli  n^rrrtained  to  exist  in  Burmah,  Pegu,  and  Moulmein. 
The  elephant  of  Siimiitra,  BoiTieo,  and  Malacca  is  now  cousid'- 
ered  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Ceylon  and  India. 

In  all  otlier  groups  ot  jVIammalia  the  same  general  phenom- 
ena recur.  A  tev,  sp(  cies  are  identical  with  those  of  India. 
A  much  larger  nunil>er  are  closely  allied  or  representative 
forms,  while  there  are  always  a  small  number  of  peculiar  gen- 
em,  consisting  of  animals  unlike  thoso  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  There  are  about  fifty  bats,  of  which  less 
than  one-fourth  are  Indian  species ;  thirty-four  Rodents  (squir- 
rels, rats,  etc.),  of  which  six  or  eight  only  are  Indian ;  and  ten 
Inflectivora,with  one  exception  peculiar  to  the  Malay  region. 
Hie  aqniirels  are  very  abundant  and  diaracteristio,  only  two 
species  out  of  twenty-five  extending  into  Siam  and  Hannah. 
The  Tapaias  are  cnrions  insect-eaters,  which  closely  rcBemble 
squirrels,  and  are  almoet  confined  to  tiie  Malay  Islands,  as  are 
tbe  smaU  feather^tailed  Ptiloeems  lowii  of  Borneo,  and  the 
cnrions  long-snonted  and  naked-tailed  Gymnnras  n^esii 

Ab  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  a  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
the  question  of  the  former  union  of  the  islands  to  the  main- 
land will  be  best  elucidated  by  studying  the  species  which  are 
fi>and  in  the  former  district,  and  also  in  some  of  the  islands. 
Kow,  if  we  entirely  leave  out  of  consideration  the  bats,  which 
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have  the  power  of  flight,  there  are  still  forty-<^ight  species  of 
mammals  common  to  the  Malay  Peninsuhi  and  the  three  large 
islands.  Among  these  are  seven  Qundniin.ina  (apes,  monk- 
eys, and  lemurs),  aTiinials  who  pass  their  whole  e]eistence  in 
forests,  who  never  swim,  and  who  would  he  (juite  imahle  to 
traverse  a  single  mile  of  sea ;  nineteen  t  urnivora,  some  of 
which  no  doubt  miirht  cross  by  swimming,  but  we  can  not 
^?uppose  so  large  a  number  to  have  pressed  in  this  way  across 
a  strait  which,  except  at  one  ]>oinl,  is  from  thirty  to  fif>Y 
miles  wide  ;  and  five  hoofed  animaU,  iuchiding  the  tapir,  two 
species  of  rhinoceros,  and  an  ele|)h.'int.  Besides  these  there 
are  thirteen  Rodents  and  four  insectivora,  including  a  shrew- 
mouse  and  six  squirrels,  whose  unaided  passage  oyer  twenty 
miles  of  sea  is  even  more  iuoonoeivable  than  that  of  the 
larger  animr^ls. 

But  when  we  come  to  tlx  (-ises  of  the  same  species  inhab- 
it irii^  two  of  the  more  widely  separated  islands,  t)i<  ditlictilty 
is  much  increased.  Borneo  is  distant  nearly  150  miles  from 
Biliton,  which  is  about  fifty  miles  from  Banca,  and  this  fifteen 
from  Sumatra,  yet  then*  are  no  less  thaTi  tiiirty-six  sj)ecies  of 
mammals  common  to  Borneo  and  SunKitra.  Java  again  is 
more  than  260  miles  from  I  wdiuo,  y*  t  liu  se  two  islands  have 
twenty-two  species  in  common,  including  monkeys,  lemurs, 
wild  oxen,  RqniiTols,  and  shrews.  These  facts  seem  to  render 
it  absolutely  certain  that  there  has  been  at  some  former  ])eri- 
od  a  connection  between  dll  these  islands  and  tlie  main-land, 
and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  animals  common  to  two  or  more 
of  them  show  little  or  no  variation,  but  are  often  absolutely 
identical,  indicates  that  the  si  paration  must  have  been  recent 
in  a  geological  sense;  that  is,  not  earlier  than  the  Newer 
Pliocene  epoch,  at  which  time  land  animaU  began  to  assimi- 
late closely  with  those  now  exi^tiiiLT. 

Even  the  bats  luniisii  an  a<l(liti  nial  argument,  if  one  were 
needed,  to  show  that  the  islands  <  idd  not  have  been  peopled 
from  each  c»iher  and  from  the  ront  uicnt  without  some  former 
connection.  For  if  such  had  been  the  mode  of  stocking  them 
with  animals,  it  is  quite  certain  that  creatures  which  can  lly 
long  distances  would  be  the  first  to  spread  from  island  to  isl- 
and, and  thus  produce  an  almost  perfect  uniformity  of  species 
over  the  whole  region.   Bat  no  such  uniformity  exists,  and 
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the  Vats  of  each  islaad  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  distinct  as 
the  other  mammals.  For  example,  sixteen  speoies  are  known 
In  Borneo,  and  of  these  ten  are  fonnd  in  Java  and  five  in  Su- 
matra, a  proportion  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Rodents, 
which  have  no  direct  means  of  migration.  We  leam  from 
this  fact,  that  the  seas  which  separate  the  islands  from  each 
other  are  wide  enough  to  prevent  the  passage  even  of  flying 
animals,  and  that  we  must  look  to  the  same  oauses  as  having 
led  to  the  present  distribution  of  both  groups.  The  only  suf- 
ficient cause  we  can  imagine  is  the  former  connection  of  all 
the  islands  with  the  continent,  and  such  a  change  is  in  perfect 
hannony  with  what  we  know  of  the  earth's  past  history,  and 
ia  rendered  probable  by  the  remarkable  fiict  that  a  rise  of 
only  three  hundred  feet  would  convert  the  wide  seas  that 
separate  them  into  an  immenFc  ^v  inding  valley  or  plain  about 
tlu^  hundred  miles  wide  and  twelve  hundred  long. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  birds  which  possess  the 
power  of  flight  in  so  pre-eminent  a  degree  would  not  be  lim- 
ited in  their  range  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  would  thus  afford 
tew  indications  of  the  former  union  or  separation  of  the  isl- 
ands they  inhabit.  This  however,  is  not  the  case.  A  very 
large  number  of  birds  appear  to  be'  as  strictly  limited  by 
watery  barriers  as  are  quadrupeds ;  and  as  they  have  been 
so  much  more  attentively  collected,  we  have  more  complete 
materials  to  work  upon,  and  are  enabled  to  deduce  from 
them  still  more  de&iite  and  satisfactory  results.  Some 
groups,  however,  such  as  the  aquatic  birds,  the  waders^  and 
the  birds  of  prey,  are  great  wanderers ;  other  groups  are  lit- 
tle known  except  to  omithologista  I  shall  therefore  refer 
chiefly  to  a  few  of  the  best  known  and  most  remarkable  fam- 
ilies of  birds,  as  a  sample  of  the  condunons  furnished  by  the 
entire  class. 

The  birds  of  the  Tndo-Malay  region  have  a  close  resem- 
biance  to  those  of  India ;  for  though  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  species  are  quite  distinct,  there  are  only  about  fifteen  pe- 
culiar genera,  and  not  a  single  family  group  confined  to  the 
former  district.  If,  however,  we  compare  the  islands  with 
the  Burmese,  Siamese,  and  Malayan  countries,  we  shall  find 
still  less  difference,  and  shall  be  convinced  that  all  are  closely 
united  by  the  bond  of  a  former  union.   In  such  well-known 
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families  as  the  woodpeckers,  parrots,  trogons,  l)ar))eL8,  king- 
fishers, pigeons,  and  pheasants,  we  find  some  identical  species 
spreading  over  all  India,  and  as  far  as  Ja\  a  and  Borneo, 
while  a  very  large  proportion  are  common  to  Sumatra  and 
the  Malay  PeninanUL 

The  force  of  these  foota  can  only  be  appreeiated  when  we 
oome  to  tieat  of  the  islands  of  the  Anstio-Malay  region,  and 
show  how  rilnilar  harriers  have  entirely  prevented  the  paa- 
sage  of  birds  from  one  island  to  another,  so  that  ont  of  at 
least  three  hundred  and  fifty  land  birds  inhabiting  Java  and 
Borneo,  not  more  than  ten  have  passed  eastward  into  Celebea. 
Tet  the  Straits  ofMaoassar  are  not  nearly  so  wide  as  the  Jnvn 
sea,  and  at  least  a  hondred  speoies  are  common  to  Borneo 
and  Java. 

I  will  now  give  two  examples  to  show  how  a  knowledge  ' 
of  the  distribution  of  animala  may  reveal  unsuspected  &els 

in  the  pi^t  history  of  the  earth.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Sumatra,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  about  fitlcen 
miles  wide,  is  the  small  rocky  island  of  Banca,  celebrated  for 
its  tin-mines.  One  of  tbp  Dutch  residents  there  srnt  some 
collections  of  birds  and  ammals  to  Leyden,  and  among  them 
were  Ibimd  several  species  distinct  from  those  of  tlie  adjacent 
coast  of  Sumatra.  One  of  these  was  a  bquirrel  (Sciurus 
bangkanus),  closely  allied  to  three  other  Rj)ecies  inhabiting 
respectively  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  but 
quite  as  distinct  from  them  all  as  they  are  from  each  other. 
There  were  also  two  new  ground-thrushes  of  the  genus  Pitta, 
closely  allied  to,  but  quite  distinct  from,  two  other  species  in- 
habiting both  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  which  did  not  per- 
oeptibly  diffisr  in  these  lai^  and  widely-separate  islands. 
This  is  just  as  if  the  Isle  of  Man  possessed  a  pecnUar  species 
of  thrash  and  blackbird  distinct  teom  the  birds  which  are 
common  to  England  and  Ireland. 

These  onrions  ftcts  wonld  indicate  thAt  Banca  may  haive 
etisted  as  a  distinct  island  even  longer  than  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  and  there  are  some  geological  and  geographioal  ihcts 
which  render  this  not  so  improbable  as  it  would  at  first  seem 
to  be.  Although  on  the  map  Banca  appears  so  dose  to 
Sumatra,  this  does  not  arise  from  its  having  been  recently 
separated  from  it ;  for  the  acyacent  district  of  Palembang  is 
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new  land,  being  a  great  alluvial  swamp  formed  by  tomntt 
fix>m  the  mountains  a  hundred  miles  dbtant.  Banca,  on  th« 
other  hand,  agrees  with  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  the  inter- 
vening island  of  Lingen,  in  being  formed  of  granite  and  latr 
erite ;  and  these  havo  all  most  likely  once  formed  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  As  the  rivers  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra  have  been  for  ages  fiU'mi;  up  the  intervening  sea,  we 
may  be  sure  tliat  its  depth  has  recently  been  greater,  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  those  large  islands  were  never  directly 
connected  with  each  other  except  throu<]:h  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. At  that  period  tlio  same  species  of  f^qtnrrel  and  Pitta 
may  liave  inhabited  all  these  countries;  but  when  the  subter- 
nitioun  disturbances  occurred  which  led  to  the  elevation  of 
the  volcanoes  of  Sumatra,  the  small  island  of  Bauca  may 
have  been  separated  first,  and  its  productions  being  thus  iso- 
lat-ed,  miL;ht  be  gradually  modified  before  the  separation  of 
the  larger  islands  had  been  completed.  As  the  southern 
part  of  Sumatra  extended  eastward  and  formed  the  narrow 
straits  of  Bauca,  many  birds  and  insects  and  somo  Mammalia 
would  cross  from  one  to  tlie  other,  and  thus  produce  a  general 
•^iinilnrity  of  productions,  while  a  few  of  the  older  inliabit- 
ants  remained,  to  reveal  by  their  distinct  Ibrnis  their  <liffer- 
ent  oritrin.  Unless  we  suppose  some  such  changeB  in  physical 
geoc;raphy  to  have  occurred,  the  presence  of  peculiar  spi  <  ies 
of  birds  and  nianiiti;ils  in  such  an  island  as  Bauca  is  a  hope- 
less puzzle  ;  and  i  think  I  have  shown  that  tlie  cliaiifn^es  tt- 
quired  are  by  no  means  so  improbable  as  a  mere  glance  at 
the  map  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

For  our  next  example,  let  us  take  the  great  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  Java.  These  approach  so  closely  together, 
and  the  chain  of  volcanoes  that  runs  through  them  gives 
such  an  air  of  unity  to  the  two,  that  the  idea  of  their  having 
been  recently  dissevereil  is  immediately  suggt^sted.  The  na- 
tives of  Java,  however,  go  further  than  this  ;  for  they  actu- 
ally have  a  tradition  of  the  catastrophe  which  broke  them 
asunder,  and  fix  its  date  at  not  much  more  than  a  thousand 
3*ear8 ago.  It  lu  i  >ines  interesting,  therefore,  to  see  what  suj>- 
port  is  given  to  this  view  by  the  comparison  of  their  animal 
productions. 

The  Mammalia  have  not  been  collected  with  sufficient 
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completeness  in  both  islands  to  make  a  general  comparit^on 
of  much  value,  and  so  many  species  have  been  obtained  only 
aa  live  specimen'-  in  captivity,  that  their  locality  has  often 
been  erroneously  given — ^the  island  in  which  they  were  ob- 
tained being  substituted  for  that  from  which  they  originaUy 
came.  Taking  Into  consideration  only  those  whose  duilrihi»> 
tion  is  more  aocnrately  known,  we  learn  that  Samatra  is,  in  a 
sooiogioal  sense^  more  nearly  related  to  Borneo  than  it  is  to 
Java.  The  great  manlike  apes,  the  elephant,  the  tapir,  and 
the  Malay  b^r,  are  all  common  to  the  two  former  oonntiiea, 
while  they  are  absent  from  the  latter.  Of  the  three  long- 
tailed  monkeys  (Semnopithecns)  inhabiting  Sumatra,  one  ex- 
tends into  Borneo,  but  the  two  species  of  Java  are  both  pecul- 
iar to  it.  So  also  the  great  Malay  deer  (Rosa  equina)  and 
the  small  Tragolns  kanchil  are  conmion  to  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  but  do  not  extend  into  Java,  where  they  are  re  placed 
by  Tragulus  jayanicns.  The  tiger,  it  is  true,  is  found  in  Su- 
matra and  Java,  but  not  in  Borneo.  But  as  this  animal  is 
known  to  swim  ivt  11,  it  mny  have  found  its  way  across  the 
JS(  raits  of  Sunda,  oi"  ii  mkiv  ]i;ivf»  inhabited  Jnra  before  it  wa« 
separ  ated  from  the  main  l  iii  l,  and irom  some  unknown  cause 
have  ceased  to  exist  in  Borneo. 

In  ornitliology  there  is  a  little  uncertainty,  owing  to  the 
birds  of  Java  and  Sumatra  being  much  better  known  than 
those  of  Borneo;  but  the  ancient  separation  of  Java  as  an 
island,  is  well  exhibited  by  the  large  uiiniljor  of  its  species 
which  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  islands.  It  ju^ssess- 
es  no  less  than  seven  pigeons  peculiar  to  itself,  while  Sumatra 
has  only  one.  Of  its  two  parrots  one  extends  into  Borneo, 
but  neither  into  Snmatra.   Of  the  fifteen  of  wood- 

peckers inhabiting  Samatra  only  four  reach  Java,  while  eight 
of  them  are  found  in  Borneo  and  twdve  in  the  Malay  ^n- 
insula.  The  two  trogons  found  in  Java  are  peculiar  to  it^ 
while  of  those  inhabiting  Sumatra  at  least  two  extend  to 
Malacca  and  one  to  Boraea  There  are  a  very  large  number 
of  birds,  such  as  the  great  Argus  pheasant,  the  fire-backed 
and  ocellated  pheasants,  the  created  partridge  CRollulus  cor> 
onatus),  the  small  Malacca  |>anrot  (Pbittinns  incertus),  the 
great  hdmeted  hombill  (Buoerotums  galeatus),the  pheasant 
ground-cuckoo  (Garpococoyz  radiatus),  the  roseKsrested  bee- 
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eater  (Nyotionufl  amiota),  the  great  gaper  (Corjdon  rama- 
tfaoua),  and  the  green-orested  gaper  (Calyptomena  viridis), 
and  many  othefs^  which  ate  common  to  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo,  bat  are  entirely  absent  from  Java.  On  the  oth- 
er hand  we  have  the  peacock,  the  green  jungle-cock,  two  bine 
groond-thmsheB  (Arrenga  cyanea  and  Myophonns  flayiroa- 
tris),  the  fine  pink-headed  doTC  (Ptilonopna  porphyreng), 
three  broad-tailed  ground-pigeons  (Macropygia),  and  many 
other  interesting  birds,  which  are  ibtmd  nowhere  in  the  Archi- 
pelago out  of  Java. 

Lisects  furnish  ns  with  similar  &cts  whereTcr  sufficient 
data  are  to  be  had,  but  owing  to  the  abundant  collections 
that  have  been  made  in  Java,  an  unfair  preponderance  may 
be  given  to  that  island.  This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
the  case  with  the  true  Papilionidtt,or  swallow-tailed  batter- 
flies,  whose  large  sixe  and  gorgeous  coloring  has  led  to  thehr 
being  collected  more  frequently  than  other  insects.  Twenty- 
seven  species  are  known  from  Java,  twenty-nine  from  Bor- 
neo, and  only  twenty-one  from  Sumatra.  Four  are  entirely 
ooi^ned  to  Java,  while  only  two  are  peculiar  to  Borneo  and 
one  to  Sumatra  The  isolation  of  Java  will,  however,  be  best 
shown  by  grouping  the  islands  in  pairs,  and  indicating  the 
number  of  species  common  to  each  pair.   "Dias : 


Making  some  allowance  for  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Sumatran  species,  we  see  that  Java  is  more  isolated  from 
the  two  larger  islands  than  they  are  from  each  other,  thus 
entirely  coi^rming  the  results  given  by  the  distribution  of 
birds  and  Mammalia,  and  rendering  it  almost  certiun  that 
the  huit*named  ishmd  was  the  first  to  be  completely  separa- 
ted from  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  that  the  native  tradition 
of  its  having  been  recently  separated  from  Sumatra  is  entue- 
ly  without  foundation. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  trace  out  with  some  probability 
the  course  of  e  vents^   Beginning  at  the  time  when  the  whole 
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of  the  Java  sea,  the  Golf  of  Siam,  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
were  dry  land,  forming,  with  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  a 
▼ast  BOQthein  piolongation  of  the  Adatio  continent,  the  first 
movement  would  be  the  nnldng  down  of  the  Java  sea  and 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  oonseqoent  on  the  aetiyity  of  the  Java- 
nese voloanoee  along  the  aonthem  extremity  of  the  land,  and 
leading  to  the  complete  separation  of  that  island.  As  the  vol- 
oanie  belt  of  Java  and  Sumatra  increased  in  activity,  more  and 
more  of  the  land  was  submerged,  till  first  Borneo,  and  after* 
ward  Sumatra,  became  entirely  severed.  Since  the  epoch  of* 
the  first  disturbancCy  several  distinct  elevations  and  depres- 
aons  may  have  taken  place,  and  the  islands  may  have  been 
morfe  than  once  joined  with  each  other  or  with  tlM  mainland, 
and  again  separated.  Saocessive  waves  of  immigration  may 
thus  have  modified  their  aiiiinal  productions,  and  led  to  those 
anomalies  in  distribution  wltich  are  so  difficult  to  account  for 
by  any  single  operation  of  elevation  or  s\il)mer<^onco.  The 
form  of  Borneo,  consisting  of  radiating  mountain  eliains  with 
intervening  broad  alluvijil  vnlleys,  siinfgests  the  idea  that  it 
has  once  been  mueh  more  submerged  than  it  is  at  present 
(when  it  would  have  somewhat  resembled  Celebes  or  Gilolo 
in  outline),  and  has  been  increased  to  its  ])resent  diiiii  iisiuns 
by  the  tilling  up  of  its  gulfs  with  sedimentary  m  itter,  assist- 
ed by  gradual  elevation  of  the  land.  Sumatra  has  also  been 
evidently  much  increased  in  size  by  the  formation  of  alluvial 
plains  along  its  north-eastern  ooast& 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  productions  of  Java  that  is 
very  puzzling — ^the  occurrence  of  several  species  or  •groups 
characteristic  of  the  Siamese  countries  or  of  India,  but  which 
do  not  occur  in  Borneo  or  Sumatra,  Among  mammals  the 
Rhinoceros  Javanicus  is  the  most  striking  example,  for  a  dit^ 
Hnet  spedes  is  found  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  while  the  Jav- 
anese species  occurs  in  Birmah  and  even  in  Bengal  Among 
birds^the  small  ground-dove  (6eoi>elia  striata)  and  the  curi* 
ousbronce-colored  magpie  (Crypsirhina  vaxians)  are  common 
to  Java  and  6iam ;  while  there  are  in  Java  species  of  Pterutbi- 
us,  Arreng%  Myiophonus,  Zoothera,  Stumopaslor,  and  £strel- 
da,  the  nearest  allies  of  which  are  found  in  varion.  parts  of 
India,  while  nothing  like  them  is  known  to  inhabit  Borneo  or 
Sumatra 
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Snch  a  curious  phenomenon  ihis  can  only  be  understood 
by  supposing  that,  subsequent  to  the  separation  of  Java,  Bor- 
neo became  almost  entirely  subrnergcfl,  and  on  its  re-elevation 
was  for  a  tiiiH-  connected  with  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Su- 
matra, but  nut  with  Java  or  Siam.  Any  geologist  who  kuo  wb 
how  strata  have  been  contorted  and  tilted  up,  and  how  eleva- 
tions and  depressions  must  often  have  occurred  alternately, 
not  once  or  twice  only,  but  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  times, 
will  have  no  ditilculty  in  admitting  that  such  chancres  as  have 
been  here  indicated  are  not  in  themselves  improbable.  The 
existence  of  extensive  coal-beds  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  of 
such  recent  origin  that  the  leaves  whicli  abound  in  their  .shales 
are  scarcely  dii^tinguishable  from  those  of  tlie  forests  which 
iiovv  cover  the  country,  proves  that  such  changes  of  level  act- 
ually did  lake  j)lace ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  iniirli  interest, 
both  to  the  geologist  and  to  the  philosophic  Jiatiiralist,  to  be 
able  to  i'uvm  some  conception  of  the  order  of  those  changes, 
and  to  understand  how  they  may  have  resulted  in  the  actual 
distribution  of  animal  lil'e  in  these  countries — a  distribution 
which  often  presents  phenomena  so  strange  and  contradictory 
that,  without  taking  such  changes  into  consideration,  we  are 
unable  even  to  imagine  how  they  could  have  been  brought 
about. 
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CHAPTER  X 

BALI    AND  LOKBOCX. 
Jmn,  Jolt,  1856. 

The  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombock,  situated  at  the  east  end 
of  Java,  are  particularly  interesting.  They  are  the  only  isl- 
ands of  the  whole  AroMpelago  in  which  the  Hindoo  leligioo 
still  mrintaina  itself,  and  they  f onn  the  extreme  points  of  the 
two  great  soologieal  dlyiaiona  of  the  eastern  hemisphere;  for 
although  80  simUar  in  external  appearance  and  in  all  physical 
featnree,  they  differ  greatly  in  their  natural  prodnctions.  It 
was  after  having  spent  two  years  in  Borneo,  Malacca,  and 
Singapore  that  I  made  a  somewhat  involuntary  visit  to  these 
islands  on  my  way  to  Macassar.  Had  I  been  able  to  obtain  a 
passage  direct  to  that  place  from  Singapore,  I  should  probsr 
bly  never  have  gone  near  them,  and  should  have  missed  some 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  my  whole  expedition  to 
the  East 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  June,  1856,  after  a  twenty  days^  pas- 
sage from  Singaporo  in  the  "  Eembang  Djepoon  "  (Rose  of 
Japan),  a  schooner  belonging  to  a  Chinese  merchant,  manned 
by  a  Javanese  crew,  fiT?d  commanded  by  an  Eno^li*}!  captain, 
that  we  cast  anchor  in  the  dangerous  roadstead  of  Bileiiug,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island  of  Bnli.  Going  on  shore  with  the 
captain  and  tlie  Chinese  supercargo,  I  was  at  once  introduced 
to  a  novel  and  interesting  scene.  We  went  first  to  the  house 
of  the  Chinese  bandar,  or  chief  merchant,  where  we  found  a 
number  of  natives,  well  dressed,  and  all  conspicuously  armed 
with  krisscs,  displaying  their  largo  handles  of  ivory  or  gold, 
or  beautifully  grained  and  polished  wood. 

The  Chinamen  had  given  up  their  national  costume  and 
adopted  the  Malay  dress,  and  could  then  hardly  be  distinguish- 
ed from  tho  natives  of  the  island — ^an  indication  of  the  close 
affinity  of  the  Malayan  and  Mongolian  races.  Under  the  thick 
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Bhade  of  iome  mango-treeB  dcwe  hj  the  honse^  several  wmnen- 
merohants  were  edUing  ootton  goods;  for  here  the  women 
trade  and  work  for  the  benefit  of  their  hiubands,  a  coatom 
which  Mohammedan  Malaya  never  adopt  ¥r^t,  tea,  cakes, 
and  sweetmeats  were  brought  m ;  many  qaestiona  were  lisked 
about  our  bnsiness  and  the  state  of  trade  in  Singapore,  and 
we  then  took  a  walkto  look  at  the  village.  It  was  a  very  dull 
and  dreary  place;  a  collection  of  narrow  lanes  bounded  by 
high  mud  walls,  indofiing  bamboo  bonses,  into  some  of  which 
we  entered,  and  were  very  kindly  received. 

During  the  two  days  that  we  remamed  here  I  walked  out 
into  the  surrounding  country  to  catch  insects,  shoot  birds,  and 
spy  out  the.  nakedness  or  fertflity  of  the  land.  I  was  both 
astonished  and  delighted;  for  as  my  visit  to  Java  was  some 
years  later,  I  had  never  beheld  so  beautiful  and  weU  cultivated 
a  district  out  of  Europe.  A  slightly  undulating  plain  extends 
from  the  sespcoast  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  inland,  where  it 
is  bounded  by  a  fine  range  of  wooded  and  cultivated  hills. 
Houses  and  viUages,  marked  out  by  dense  clumps  of  cocoa* 
not  palms,  tamarind  and  other  fruit-trees,  are  dotted  about  In 
every  direction ;  while  between  than  extend  luxuriant  rice- 
grounds,  watered  by  an  elaborate  system  of  irrigation  that 
would  be  the  pride  of  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Europe. 
Hie  whole  surface  of  the  country  is  divided  Into  Irregular 
patches,  following  the  undulations  of  the  ground,  from  many 
acres  to  a  few  perches  in  extent,  each  of  which  is  itself  per- 
fectly level,  but  stands  a  few  Inches  or  several  feet  above  or 
below  those  adjacent  to  it.  Every  one  of  these  patches  can 
be  flooded  or  druned  at  will  by  means  of  a  system  of  ditches 
and  small  diannels,  Into  which  are  diverted  tiie  whole  of  the 
streams  that  descend  from  the  mountains.  Every  patch  now 
bore.crops  in  various  stages  of  growth,  some  almost  ready  for 
cntfemg,  and  all  in  the  most  flourishing  condition  and  of  the 
most  exquisite  green  tints. 

The  sides  of  the  lanes  and  bridle-Toads  were  often  edged 
with  prickly  Cacti  and  a  leafless  Euphorbia,  but  the  country 
being  so  highly  cultivated  there  was  not  mu<di  room  for  indig- 
enous vegetation,  except  upon  the  sea-beach.  We  saw  plenty 
of  the  fi^e  race  of  domestic  cattle  descended  from  the  Bos- 
banteng  of  Jav%  driven  by  half-naked  boys,  or  tethered  in 
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pastore-groonds.  They  are  and  hmdaome  snimalfl,  of  a 
light-lnown  color,  with  white  legs,  and  a  oosspiciioiiB  oval 
patch  behind  of  the  same  color.  Wild  cattle  of  tiie  same  race 
are  said  to  still  found  in  the  monntains.  In  so  weU-cuM- 
yated  a  oountry  it  was  not  to  be  ezpeoted  that  I  could  do 
mnoh  in  nataral  histoiy,  and  my  ignorance  of  how  important 
a  locality  this  was  for  the  elncidation  of  the  geogntpbical  dis> 
tribntion  of  animals  caused  me  to  neglect  obtaining  some 
specimens  which  I  never  met  with  again.  One  of  these  was 
a  weaver-bird  witli  a  bright  yellow  head,  which  built  its  bot- 
tle-shaped nests  by  dosens  on  some  trees  near  the  beach.  It 
was  the  Ploceas  hypozantha>  a  native  of  Java,  and  here  at  the 
eztrane  limits  of  its  range  westerly.  I  shot  and  preserved 
specimens  of  a  wagtail-thrush,  an  oriole,  and  some  starlingft, 
all  species  found  in  Java,  arul  some  of  thcni  j)ecurKir  to  tliat 
island.  I  also  obtniiK^d  some  beautiful  bntterliies,  riclily  mark- 
ed with  black  and  orniige  on  a  white  ground,  and  wliidi  were 
the  most  abundMiit  insects  in  the  countr\'  lanes.  Among  these 
was  a  new  spf  cies,  which  I  have  named  l^ieris  tamar. 

Leavinii:  liileling,  a  pleasant  siul  of  two  days  brought  us  to 
Ampanam,  in  the  island  of  Lorabock,  where  I  proposed  to  re- 
main till  I  could  obtain  a  passage  to  jNIacassar.  We  enjoyed 
superb  views  of  the  twin  volcanoes  of  l^ali  and  Lombock, 
each  about  eight  thousand  feet  high,  wliicli  form  magnificent 
objects  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  when  they  rise  out  of  the  mists 
and  clouds  that  surround  their  bases,  glowing  with  the  rich 
and  changing  tints  of  these  the  most  charming  moments  in  a 
tropical  day. 

The  bay  or  roadstead  of  Ampanam  is  extensiTe,  and  bang 
at  this  season  sheltered  from  the  prevalent  sonth-easterh^ 
winds,  was  as  smooth  as  a  lake.  The  beach  of  Mack  volcanic 
sand  is  very  steep,  and  there  is  at  all  times  a  heavy  snif  npon 
it^  whidi  during  spring-tides  increases  to  snch  an  extent  that 
it  is  often  impossible  for  boats  to  land,  and  many  serioos  ac< 
ddents  have  ooonrred.  Where  we  lay  anchored,  abont  a 
qnsrter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  not  the  slightest  swell  was 
perceptible,  but,  on  approaching  nearer,  undulations  began, 
which  rapidly  increased,  so  as  to  form  rollers  which  toppled 
over  on  to  the  beach  at  regular  intervals  with  a  noise  like 
thmider«  Sometimes  this  sorf  increases  suddenly  daring  per^ 
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feet  calms,  to  as  great  a  for(;e  and  fury  as  when  a  fjale  of  wind 
is  blowinjf?,  beating  to  pioccy  all  boats  that  may  n^  t  liavo  been 
hauled  .suiliciently  high  ujjon  the  beach,  and  earn  ing  away 
incautious  natives.  This  violent  8urf  is  probably-  in  some  way 
dependent  on  the  swell  of  the  great  southern  ocean,  and  the 
violent  currents  that  flow  through  the  Straits  of  Lombock, 
These  are  so  uncertain  that  vessels  preparing  to  anchor  in  the 
bay  arc  sometimes  suddenly  swei)t  away  into  the  straits,  and 
are  not  able  to  get  back  again  for  a  fortnight.  What  sea- 
men call  the  **  ripples  "  are  also  very  violent  in  the  straits,  the 
sea  appearing  to  boil  and  foam  and  dance  like  the  rapids  below 
a  cataract;  vessels  are  swept  about  helpless,  iind  binnW  ones 
are  occasionally  swamped  in  the  finest  weather  aud  under  the 
brightest  skies. 

I  felt  considerably  relieved  when  all  my  boxes  and  myself 
had  passed  in  safety  through  the  devouring  surf,  which  the 
natives  look  upon  wiih  sonie  ])ride,  saying  that  "  their  sea  is 
always  hungry,  and  eats  up  every  thing  it  can  catch."  I  was 
kindly  received  by  Mr.  Carter,  an  Englishman,  wlio  is  one  of 
the  banders,  or  licensed  traders,  of  the  port,  who  offered  me 
hospitality  and  every  assistance  during  my  stay.  His  house, 
storehouses,  and  offices  were  in  a  yard  surrounded  by  a  tall 
bamboo  fence,  and  were  entirely  constructed  of  bamboo  with 
a  thatch  of  grass,  the  only  av  ailabie  building  materials.  Even 
these  were  now  very  scarce,  owing  to  the  great  consumption 
in  reV)uilding  the  place  since  the  great  fire  some  montlis  be- 
fore, wliich  in  an  hour  or  two  had  destroyed  every  building 
in  the  town. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  sec  Mr.  S.,  another  mercliant  to 
whom  I  had  brought  letters  of  introduction,  and  who  lived 
about  seven  miles  off.  Mr.  Carter  kindly  lent  me  a  horse,  and 
1  was  accompanied  by  a  young  DuU  li  gentleman  residing  at 
Ampanam,  who  offered  to  be  my  guide.  We  first  passed 
through  the  town  and  suburbs  along  a  straight  road  bordered 
by  mud  walls  and  a  fine  avenue  of  lofty  trees ;  then  through 
rice-fields,  irrigated  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  seen  them 
at  Bileling,  and  afterwar<l  over  sandy  pastures  near  the  «ea, 
and  oocnsionally  along  the  beach  itself.  Mr.  S.  i  eceived  us 
kindly,  uipI  offered  me  a  residence  at  his  house  should  I  think 
the  neighborhood  favorable  for  my  pursuits.   After  an  early 
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breakfast  we  went  out  to  explore,  taking  guns  and  iDaeet4i0t 
We  .  readied  some  low  hiUs  which  seemed  to  offer  the  most 
fiivoiable  ground,  passing  over  swamps,  sandy  flats  overgrown 
with  ooaxse  sedges,  and  through  pastures  and  eultxTated 
grounds,  finding,  however,  very  little  in  the  way  of  either 
birds  or  insects.  On  our  way  we  passed  one  or  two  human 
skeletons,  inclosed  within  a  small  bamboo  lenoe^  with  the 
clothes,  pillow,  mat^  and  betel-box  of  the  unfortunate  individ- 
ual, who  had  been  either  murdered  or  executed.  Betuniing 
to  the  house,  we  found  a  Balinese  chief  and  his  followers  on 
a  visit  Those  of  higher  rank  sat  on  chairs,  the  others  squat- 
ted on  the  floor.  The  chief  very  coolly  asked  for  beer  and 
brandy,  and  helped  himself  and  his  followers,  apparently  more 
out  of  curiosity  than  any  thing  else  as  regards  the  beer,  for  it 
seemed  very  (listasteful  to  them,  while  they  drank  the  brandy 
ia  tumblers  with  much  relish. 

Returning  to  Ampanam,  I  dovoted  myself  for  some  days 
to  shooting  the  birds  of  the  innghborhood.  The  fine  fig-trees 
of  the  avenues,  where  a  market  was  held,  were  tenanted  by 
superb  orioles  (Oriolus  broderpii)  of  a  rich  orange  color,  and 
peculiar  to  this  island  and  the  adjacent  ones  of  Sumbawa  and 
Flores.  All  round  the  town  were  abundance  of  the  curious 
Tn»pidorhynchus  timoriensis,  allied  to  the  friar-bird  of  Aus- 
tralia. They  are  here  called  "  quaich-quaich,"  from  their 
strange  loud  voice,  whicli  seems  to  repeat  these  woi-ds  in  vari- 
ous and  not  unmelodious  intonations. 

.  Eveiy  day  boys  were  to  be  seen  walking  along  the  roads 
and  by  the  hedges  and  ditches,  catching  dragon-flies  with 
bird-lime.  They  carry  a  Blender  stidc^  with  a  few  twigs  at 
the  end  well  anointed,  so  that  the  least  touch  captures  the  bi- 
sect, whose  wings  are  pulled  off  before  it  ia  consigned  to  a 
small  basket,  ^nie  dragon-flies  are  so  abundant  at^e  time  of 
the  rioe  flowering  that  thousands  are  soon  caught  in  this  way. 
The  bodies  are  fried  in  oil,  with  onions  and  preserved  shrimps, 
or  sometimes  alone,  and  are  considered  a  great  delicacy.  In 
Borneo,  Celebes,  and  many  other  islands,  the  larv»  of  bees  and 
wasps  are  eaten,  either  alive  as  pulled  out  of  the  cells,  or  fried 
like  the  dragon-flies.  In  the  ]VIoluc(!as  the  grubs  of  the  palm^ 
beetles  (Calandra)  are  regularly  brought  to  market  in  bom' 
boos,  and  sold  for  food  $  and  many  of  the  great  homed  Lamel- 
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licorn  beetles  are  slightly  roasted  on  the  embers  and  eaten 
whenever  met  with.  The  superabundance  of  inSect  life  i» 
therefore  turned  to  some  account  by  these  islanders. 

Finding  that  birds  were  not  very  nnrnt  i  us,  and  hearing 
much  of  Labuan  Tring,  at  the  sontheni  extremity  of  the  bay, 
whore  there  was  said  to  be  much  uncultivated  country  and 
plrnty  of  birds,  as  well  as  deer  and  wild  piij^s,  I  determine*!  to 
go  there  with  my  two  scrvautfl,  AH,  the  Malay  la«l  from  Borneo, 
and  Manuel,  a  Portuguese  of  Malacca  accustome(i  to  bird- 
skinning.  I  hired  a  native  boat  with  outricfgcrs  to  take  us, 
with  our  small  quantity  of  luggage,  and  a  day's  rowing  and 
trackinc:  along  the  shore  brought  us  to  the  place. 

T  }\'\'\  a  note  of  introduction  to  an  Ambovnese  Malay,  and 
obtained  the  use  of  part  of  his  house  to  live  and  work  in. 
His  name  was  "Tnchi  Dimd"  (Mr.  David),  and  he  was  very 
civil;  but  his  accomnindat  ir>ns  were  limited,  and  he  could  only 
^ve  aic  part  of  liis  reception-room.  Tliis  was  the  front  part 
of  a  bamboo  house  (reached  by  a  ladder  of  about  six  roimds 
very  wide  apart),  and  having  a  beautiful  view  over  tlie  bay. 
However,  T  soon  made  what  arrangements  were  possible,  and 
th<  n  sLt  to  work.  The  country  aroimd  was  pretty,  and  novel 
t'  -  ni(  ,  ( ijiisistmg  of  abrupt  volcanic  hills  inclosing  flat  valleys 
or  open  plains.  The  hills  were  covered  with  a  dense  scrubby 
bush  of  bamboos  and  prickly  troes  and  shrubs,  the  plains  were 
adorned  with  hundreds  of  liublc  palm-trees,  and  in  many  places 
with  a  luxuria n  t  shrubby  vegetation.  Birds  were  })lentif ui  and 
very  intereslingj  and  I  now  snw  for  the  first  time  many  Aus- 
tralian forms  that  are  quite  absent  from  the  i-1  aids  westward. 
Small  white  cockatoos  were  abundant,  and  their  loud  screams, 
conspicuous  white  color,  and  pretty  yellow  crests,  rendered  them 
a  very  important  feature  in  the  landscape.  This  is  the  most 
westerly  point  on  the  globe  where  any  of  the  family  are  to  be 
found.  Some  small  honeysuckers  of  the  genus  Ptiiotis  and 
the  strange  mound-maker  (Megapodius  gouldii)  are  also  here 
firni  met  with  on  the  traveller's  journey  eastward.  The  la«t- 
mentioned  bird  requires  a  fuller  notice. 

Tlie  Megai>odida3  are  a  small  family  of  birds  found  only  in 
Australia  and  thv  snrtounding  islands,  but  exteruiing  as  far  as 
the  PhilippiiK  s  and  North-west  i^orneo.  Tliey  are  allied  to 
the  gaUinaceous  biids,  bat  dijOEcr  from  these  and  from  all  oth- 
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era  in  never  sitting  upon  their  eggs,  which  they  bary  in  md, 
earth,  or  robbish,  and  Ime  to  be  iMtched  by  llie  beat  of  the 
son  or  of  fermentatioiL  Thej  are  all  oharaoteriaed  by  very 
lajge  feet  and  long  curved  daws,  and  moat  of  the  apeoiea  of 
Megapodina  rake  and  aerateh  together  all  kinda  of  rabbiah, 
dead  leavea,  atiokB,  atooefly  earth,  rotten  wood,  eto^  till  they 
f om  a  large  mound,  often  six  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  aorosa, 
in  the  nuddle  of  whi<di  they  bury  th^  ^SS^  ^®  natives  eao 
tdl  by  the  oonditioa  of  these  mounds  whether  they  contain 
eggs  or  not;  and  they  rob  them  whenever  they  can, as  the 
brick-red  ^ga  (as  large  as  those  of  a  swan)  are  considered  a 
great  delicacy.  A  number  of  birds  are  said  to  join  in  making 
these  mounds  and  lay  their  eggs  together,  so  that  sometimes 
forty  or  fifty  may  be  found.  The  mounds  are  to  be  met  with 
here  and  there  in  dense  thickets,  and  are  great  puzzles  to 
strangers,  who  can  not  understand  who  can  possiMy  have 
heaped  together  cart-loads  of  rubbish  in  such  out-of-iiic-way 
places  ;  and  when  they  inquire  of  the  natives  they  are  but  lit- 
tle wiser,  for  it  ahnost  always  appears  to  them  the  wildest 
romauce  to  be  told  that  it  is  all  done  by  birds.  The  species 
found  in  Lombock  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  Leu,  aud  en- 
tirely of  dark  olive  and  brown  tints.  It  is  a  miscellaneous 
feeder,  devouring  fallen  fruits,  earth-worms,  snails,  and  cen- 
tipedes, but  the  flesh  is  white  and  well-flavored  when  properly 
cooked. 

The  large  green  pigeons  were  still  better  eating,  and  were 
much  more  plentiful.  These  fine  birds,  exceeding  our  largest 
tame  pigeons  in  size,  abounded  on  the  palm-trees,  which  now 
bore  huge  bunches  of  fruits — mere  hard  globular  nuts,  about 
an  Inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  dry  green  akin  and  a 
very  small  portion  of  pulp.  Looking  at  the  pigeon's  bill  and 
head,  it  would  seem  impossible  that  it  oould  swallow  such 
huge  masses,  or  that  it  could  obtain  any  nourishment  from 
them ;  yet  I  often  shot  these  birds  with  several  palm-fruits  in 
the  crop,  which  generally  burst  when  they  fell  to  the  ground. 
I  obtained  here  eight  species  of  kiiuffishers,  among  which  was  a 
very  beautiful  new  one^  named  by  Mr.  Gould  Haloyonrfulgidns. 
It  was  found  always  in  thickets,  away  from  water,  and  seemed 
to  feed  on  snails  and  insects  picked  up  from  the  ground  after 
the  manner  of  the  great  laughing  jackass  of  Australia.  The 
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beautiful  little  violet  and  orange  species  (Ceyx  rufidorsa)  is 
found  in  similar  situations,  and  darta  rapidly  along  like  a 
flame  of  tire.  Here  also  I  tirst  met  with  the  pretty  Australian 
bee-eater  (Merops  omatus).  This  elegant  little  bird  sits  on 
twigs  in  open  jjlaceri,  gazing  eagerly  around,  and  darting  off  at 
intervals  to  seize  some  insect  which  it  sees  flying  near,  return- 
ing afterward  to  the  same  twig  t(>  swallow  it.  Its  long,  sharp, 
curved  bill,  the  two  long  narrow  feathers  in  its  tail,  its  beauti- 
ful green  plumage  varied  with  rich  brown  and  black  and  vivid 
bine  on  the  throat,  render  it  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  in- 
teresting objects  a  naturalist  can  see  for  the  first  time. 

Of  all  the  birds  ol  LiHulMck,  however,  I  sought  most  after 
the  beautiful  ground-thruslies  (Pitta  concinua),  and  always 
thought  myself  lucky  if  I  obtained  one.  They  were  found 
only  in  the  dry  plains  densely  covered  with  thickets,  and  car- 
peted at  this  season  with  dead  leaves.  They  were  so  sliy  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and  it  was  only  aft- 
er a  g( '  "I  ileal  of  practice  that  I  discovered  how  to  do  it.  The 
habit  of  tln'sp  birds  is  to  hop  about  on  the  <rround  picking  up 
insects,  and  on  the  least  alarm  to  run  into  the  densest  fliirket 
or  take  a  flight  close  along  the  ground.  At  intervals  they 
utter  a  peculiar  cry  of  two  notes,  which  when  ouce  heard  is 
easily  recognized,  and  they  can  also  be  heard  hopping  along 
amonir  the  dry  leaves.  My  j^ractice  was,  therefore,  to  walk 
cautiously  al')Tig  the  narrow  pathways  with  which  the  country 
abounded,  and,  on  detecting  any  sign  of  a  Pitta's  vicinity,  to 
stand  motionless  and  give  a  gentle  whistle  occasionally,  imita- 
ting the  notes  as  near  as  possible.  After  half  an  hoin  's  w^ait- 
ing,I  was  often  n  wnrded  by  seeing  the  pretty  bird  hopping 
along  in  the  thirkr t.  Then  T  would  perliaps  lose  sight  of  it 
acrain,  till,  having  ray  gim  raised  and  ready  lur  a  shot,  a  second 
glimpse  would  enable  me  to  secure  my  prize,  and  admi  re  its  soft 
puffy  plumage  and  lovely  colors.  Tho  upper  part  is  rich  soft 
green,  the  head  jet  black,  with  a  stripe  of  blue  and  brown  over 
each  eye ;  at  the  base  of  the  tail  and  on  the  shoulders  are 
bands  of  bright  silvery  blue,  and  the  under  side  is  delicate 
bufF,  with  a  stripe  of  rich  rrims^m,  Ijor  lered  with  black  on  the  • 
belly.  Beautiful  grass-gmii  -loves,  little  crimson  and  black 
flower-ppckers,  large  black  cuckous,  metallic  king-crows,  golden 
orioles,  and  the  fine  jungle-cocks — the  origin  of  ail  our  domes- 
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tio  broedg  of  ponltry-^were  among  the  bircU  that  ohicfly  at- 
traoted  mj  attention  dnring  our  stay  at  Labuan  Tring. 

The  moat  oharacteristio  feature  of  the  jungle  was  its  thorn* 
inees.  The  abntba  were  thorny,  the  creepers  were  thorny^  the 
bambooa  even  were  thoniy.  Every  thUig  grew  agatag  and 
jagged,  and  in  an  inextricable  tangle,  so  that  to  get  through 
the  bosh  with  gon  or  net  or  even  Bpectaolea  was  generally  not 
to  be  done,  and  insect-catching  in  such  localities  was  out  of  the 
question.  It  was  in  such  places  that  the  Pittas  often  lurked, 
and,  when  shot,  it  became  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  secure 
the  bird,  and  seldom  without  a  heavy  payment  of  pricks  and 
scratches  and  torn  clothes  could  the  prise  be  won.  The  dry 
volcanic  soil  and  arid  climate  seem  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  stunted  and  thorny  vegetation,  for  the  natives  as- 
sured me  that  this  was  nothing  to  the  thorns  and  prickles  of 
Sumbawa,  whoso  surface  still  bears  the  covering  of  volcanic 
ashes  thrown  out  forty  years  ago  by  the  terrible  eruption  of 
Tomboro.  Among  the  shrubs  and  trees  that  are  not  prickly 
tlie  Apoc^^lacefe  were  most  abundant,  their  bilobed  fruits  of 
varied  form  an<l  color,  and  often  of  most  tempting  appearance, 
hanging  everywhere  by  the  waysides  a^  if  to  invite  to  destruc- 
tion the  weary  traveller  who  maybe  unaware  of  their  puis  »n- 
otis  properties.  One  in  particular,  with  a  smooth  shining  skin 
of  a  golden  orange  color,  rivals  in  appearance  the  golden  ap- 
ples of  the  Hesperides,  and  has  great  attractions  for  many 
birds,  from  the  white  cockatoos  to  the  little  yellow  Zosterops, 
who  feast  on  the  crimson  seeds  which  are  displayed  when 
the  fruit  bursts  open.  Hie  great  palm  called  "  gubbong  by 
the  natives,  a  species  of  Corypha,  is  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  plains,  where  it  grows  by  thousands,  and  appears  in 
three  different  states— in  leal,  in  flower  and  fruit,  or  dead.  It 
has  a  lofty  cylindrical  stem  about  a  hundred  feet  high  and  two 
to  three  feet  in  diameter ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  fan-shaped, 
and  fall  off  when  the  tree  flowers,  which  it  does  only  once  in 
its  life  in  a  huge  terminal  spike,  on  which  are  produced  mass- 
es of  a  smooUi  round  fruit  of  a  green  color,  and  about  an  inch 
*  in  diameter.  When  these  ripen  and  fall  the  tree  dies,  and  re- 
mains standing  a  year  or  two  before  it  falls.  Trees  in  leaf 
only  are  by  far  the  most  numfroim,  then  those  in  flower  and 
fruit,  while  dead  trees  are  scattered  here  and  there  among 
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tbem.  The  trees  in  fruit  are  the  resort  of  the  great  green- 
fruit  pigeons,  whioh  have  been  already  mentioned.  Troopg 
of  monkeys  (Macacas  cynomolgus)  may  often  be  seen  ocoapy- 
ing  a  tree,  showering  down  the  fmit  in  great  prolnsion,  chat- 
tering when  distmrbed,  and  making  an  enoimooa  rustling  as 
they  scamper  off  among  the  dead  palm-leaves ;  while  tlio  pig- 
eons have  a  load  booming  voice,  more  like  the  roar  of  a  wild 
beast  than  the  note  of  a  bird. 

'  My  collecting  operations  here  were  carried  on  nnder  more 
than  usual  difficulties.  One  small  room  had  to  serve  for  ca^^ 
ing,  sleeping,  and  working,  for  storehouse  and  dissecting- 
room  ;  in  it  were  no  shelves,  cupboard,  chairs,  or  tables ;  ants 
swarmed  in  every  part  of  it,  and  dogs,  cats,  and  fowls  entered 
it  at  pleasure.  Brides  this,  it  was  the  parlor  and  reception- 
room  of  my  host,  and  I  was  obliged  to  consult  his  convenience 
and  that  of  the  numerous  guests  who  visited  us.  My  princi- 
pal piece  of  furniture  was  a  box,  which  served  me  as  a  dining- 
table,  a  seat  whOe  skinning  birds,  and  as  the  receptacle  ol  the 
birds,  when  skinned  and  dried.  To  keep  them  free  from  ants, 
we  borrowed,  with  some  difficulty,  an  old  bmh,  the  four  legs 
of  which,  being  plaoed  in  cocoa-nut  shells  filled  with  water, 
kept  us  tolerably  free  from  these  pests.  The  box  and  the 
bench  were  however  literally  the  only  places  where  any  thing 
could  be  put  away,  and  they  were  g^erally  well  occupied  by 
two  insect-boxes  and  about  a  hundred  birds^  skins  in  process 
of  drying.  It  may  therefore  be  easily  conceived  that  when 
any  thing  bulky  or  out  of  the  common  way  was  collected,  the 
question  ^  Where  is  it  to  be  put  ?**  was  rather  a  difficult  one 
to  answer.  All  animal  substances  moreover  reifnire  some 
time  to  dry  thoroughly,  emit  a  very  disagreeable  odor  while 
doing'  so,  and  are  particularly  attractive  to  ants,  flies,  dogs, 
rats,  oats,  and  other  vermin,  calling  for  especial  cautions  and 
constant  supervision,  which,  under  the  circumstances  above 
described,  were  impossible. 

My  readers  may  now  partially  understand  why  a  travelling 
naturalist  of  limited  means  like  myself  does  so  much  less  than 
is  expected,  or  than  he  would  himself  wish  to  do.  It  would 
be  interestbg  to  preserve  skeletons  of  many  birds  and  animals, 
rq>tiles  and  fishes  in  spirits,  skins  of  the  larger  animals,  re- 
markable fruits  and  woods,  and  the  most  curious  articles  of 
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manufacture  and  coinmerce;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  under 
the  circumstances  1  have  just  described,  it  would  liuve  been 
impossible  to  add  these  to  tlie  collections  which  Avere  my  own 
more  especial  favorites.  When  travelling  by  boat  the  diffi- 
culties are  as  great  or  greater,  and  they  are  not  diminished 
when  the  journey  is  by  land.  It  was  absolutely  neccssaiy, 
therefore,  to  limit  my  ooUeotions  to  oert^  groups  to  which  I 
oould  devote  constant  personal  attentton,  and  thus  secure  from 
destroctioii  or  decay  what  had  been  often  obtained  by  much 
labor  and  pains. 

While  Manuel  sat  skinning  his  birds  of  an  afternoon,  gen- 
erally  sorroonded  by  a  little  crowd  of  Malays  and  Sassaks 
(as  the  indigenes  of  Lombock  are  termed),  he  often  held  forth 
to  them  with  the  air  of  a  teacher,  and  was  listened  to  with 
profound  attention,  fie  was  very  fond  of  discoursing  on  the 
^'special  providences^  of  which  he  believed  he  was  daily  the 
subject  "AUah  has  been  mwdfnl  to^y,**he  would  say — 
for,  although  a  Ghristiao,he  adopted  the  Mohanmiedan  mode 
of  speech — ^*  and  has  given  us  some  very  fine  birds ;  we  can  do 
nothing  without  him.'*  Then  one  of  the  Malays  would  reply, 
"  To  be  sure,  birds  are  like  mankind ;  they  have  their  appoint- 
ed time  to  die ;  when  that  time  comes  nothing  can  save  them, 
and  if  it  has  not  come  you  can  not  kill  tliem."  A  murmur 
of  assent  follows  this  sentiment,  and  cries  of  "  Butnl  I  butul  I*' 
(Right,  right).  Then  Manuel  would  tell  a  long  story  of  one 
of  his  unsuccessful  hunts — how  he  saw  some  fine  bird  and 
followed  it  a  long  way,  and  then  missed  it,  and  again  found  it, 
and  shot  two  or  three  times  at  it,  but  could  never  hit  it.  "Ah !" 
says  an  old  Malay, "  its  time  was  not  come,  and  so  it  was  im- 
possible for  you  to  kill  it.**  A  doctrine  this  wliich  is  very 
consoling  to  the  bad  marksman,  and  whicli  quite  accounts  for 
the  facts,  but  which  is  yet  somehow  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. 

It  is  universally  beheved  in  Lombock  that. some  men  have 
the  power  to  turn  themselves  inio  crocutliies,  which  thfv  do 
for  the  sake  of  devouring  their  enemies,  and  many  strange 
tales  are  told  of  such  transformations.  I  was  therefore  rath- 
er surprised  one  evening  to  hear  the  following  curious  fact 
stated ;  and  as  it  was  not  contradicted  by  any  of  the  persons 
present,!  am  inclined  to  accept  it  provisionally,  as  a  contribu- 
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tion  to  the  natural  history  of  the  isl.ind.  A  Bomean  ]NLihiy 
who  hat!  been  for  in;iiiy  years  resident  here  said  to  Manual, 
"  One  tiling  is  strange  in  tliis  country — liie  scarcity  of  ghosts." 
*'  How  HO  ?"  asked  Manuel.  "  Why,  you  know,"  said  the  IVIar 
lay,  "  that  in  our  countries  to  the  westward,  if  ;i  man  <lies  or 
is  killed,  we  dare  not  pass  near  the  place  at  night,  for  all  sorts 
of  noises  are  heard,  which  show  that  ghosts  are  about.  But 
here  there  are  numbers  of  men  kille«l,  an4  their  bodies  lie  un- 
buried  in  the  fields  and  by  the  roadside,  luid  yet  you  can  walk 
by  them  at  night  and  never  hear  or  see  any  thing  at  all,  which 
is  not  tbe  case  in  our  oouutry,  as  you  know  vei  y  well"  "  Cer- 
tainly 1  do," said  Manuel;  and  so  it  was  srttled  that  ghosts 
were  very  scarce,  if  not  altogether  unknown  in  Lombock.  I 
would  observe,  however,  that  as  the  evidence  is  purely  negative, 
we  should  be  wanting  in  scientific  caution  if  w©  accepted  this 
fact  as  sufiiciently  well  estublished. 

One  evening  I  lieard  Manuel  Ali,  and  a  Malay  man  whis- 
pering earnestly  together  outside  the  door,  and  could  distin- 
guish various  allusions  to  "  krisscs,"  throat-cutting,  heads,  etc., 
etc  At  length  Manuel  came  in,  looking  very  solemn  and  fright- 
ened, and  said  to  Tne  in  English,  "  Sir — must  take  ctire  ;  ^10  ^iife 
here;  want  cut  ilu-oat."  On  further  inquiry, I  foimd  that  the 
Malay  had  been  telling  them  that  the  liajah  had  just  sent 
dow  n  an  order  to  the  village  that  they  were  to  get  a  certain 
number  of  heads  for  an  offering  in  the  temples  to  secure  a 
good  crop  of  rice.  Two  or  three  other  Malays  and  Bugis,  as 
well  as  the  Amboyna  man  iu  whose  house  we  lived,  confirmed 
this  account,  and  declared  that  it  was  a  regular  thing  every 
year,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  good  watch  and 
never  go  out  alone.  I  laughed  at  the  whole  thing,  and  tried  to 
persuade  them  that  it  was  a  mere  tale,  but  to  no  effect.  They 
were  all  firmly  persuade<i  that  their  lives  were  in  danger, 
flannel  would  not  go  out  shooting  alone,  and  I  was  obliged 
t«>  ir  oni])any  him  every  morning,  but  T  soon  gave  him  the 
slip  in  tiie  junde.  Ali  was  afraid  to  go  an  1  \^  >n]i  for  firewood 
without  a  companion, and  would  not  even  fetch  water  from  the 
well  a  few  yards  behind  the  house  unless  armed  with  an  enor- 
mous spear,  I  was  quite  sure  all  the  time  that  no  such  order 
had  been  sent  or  r(»ceived,  and  that  we  were  in  |)erfect  safe- 
ty. This  was  well  shown  shortly  afterward,  when  an  Ameri- 
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can  sailor  ran  away  from  hia  ahip  on  the  east  Bide  of  the  ul^ 
and,  and  made  bis  way  on  foot  and  unarmed  across  to  Ampa- 
nam,  having  met  With  the  greatest  hospitality-  on  the  whole 
route.  Nowhere  woidd  the  smallest  payment  be  taken  for 
the  food  and  lodging  which  were  willin^y  famished  him. 
On  pointing  out  this  fact  to  Mannel^he  replied,^ He  one  bad 
nuui — ^rnn  away  from  his  ship — no  one  can  believe  word  he 
say;**  and  so  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  the  uncomfortable 
persuasion  that  he  might  any  day  have  his  throat  cat 

A  circumstance  oooarrcd  here  which  appeared  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  crime  of  the  tremendons  sarf  at  Ampanam. 
One  evening  I  heard  a  strange  rumbling  noise,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  house  shook  slightly.  Thinking  it  might  be  thunder, 
I  asked,  "  What  is  that  ?"  "  It  is  an  earthquake/'  answered 
Inch!  Daud,  my  host ;  and  he  then  told  mo  that  slij^ht  shocks 
were  occasionally  felt  there,  but  lie  had  never  known  them 
severe.  This  happfTHMl  on  the  day  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
moon,  nnd  consequently  when  the  tides  were  low  and  the  surf 
usually  at  its  weakest.  On  inquiry  nftrrward  at  Arnjiauam,  I 
found  that  no  earthquake  had  been  noticed,  but  that  on  one 
night  ttiere  had  been  a  very  heavy  surf,  which  shook  the  house, 
an<l  the  next  day  there  was  a  very  h'n^li  tide,  the  water  hav- 
ing flooded  Mr.  Carter's  |)reniises  higher  than  he  had  ever 
known  it  before.  Tliesc  uiuisual  tides  occur  every  now  and 
then,  and  are  not  thought  much  of ;  but  1^  careful  inquiry  I 
ascertained  that  the  surf  had  occurred  on  the  very  night  I  had 
felt  the  earthquake  at  Labuan  Tring,  nearly  twenty  miles  off. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  although  the  ordinal  y  heavy 
surf  may  be  due  to  the  swell  of  the  great  soutlieru  ocean  con- 
fined in  a  narrow  channel,  combined  with  a  peculiar  form  of 
bottom  near  the  shore,  yet  the  sudden  heavy  surfs  and  high 
tides  that  occur  occasionally  in  perfectly  cahn  weather  may 
be  due  to  slight  npheavals  of  the  ocean-bed  in  this  eminently 
volcanic  region. 
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I^KBOCK— ^MAirNBBB  AlTD  CUSTOMS  OF  THS  PBOPLB. 

IT  WING  made  a  very  fiue  and  interest  ing  cuUeuLion  of  the 
IukLs  uf  Labuan  Tring,  I  took  leave  ui  my  kiud  host  Inchi 
Daub,  and  returned  l  •  Ain})aiiam  to  await  an  opportunity  to 
reach  Macassar.  Ah  no  vcssf^l  had  arrived  bound  for  that 
port,l  determined  to  make  an  excursion  into  the  interior  of  tlie 
island,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ross,  an  Englishman  born  in  the 
Keeling  Islands,  :i ml  now  employed  by  the  Dutch  Government 
to  settle  the  affaii  s  of  a  missionary  who  had  unfortunately  be- 
come baT)krii|  t  ]u  i  e,  Mr.  Carter  kindly  lent  me  a  horse,  and 
Mr.  Kuss  took  hits  native  groom. 

Otir  route  for  some  distance  lay  along  a  perfectly  level 
counti  > ,  l^uaring  ample  crops  of  rice.  The  road  was  straight, 
and  generally  bordered  with  lofty  trees,  formincr  a  fine  avenue. 
It  was  at  first  sandy,  afterward  grassy,  with  oceasional  streams 
and  mud-holes.  At  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  we  readied 
Mataram,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Rajah.  It  is  a  hirge  village,  with  widt  strt  ets,  bordered  by 
a  mnuMiiiiceut  avenue  of  trees,  and  low  houses  concealed  be- 
hind mud  walls.  Within  tiiis  royal  city  no  native  of  the  low- 
er orders  is  allowed  to  ride,  and  our  attendant,  a  Javan  ^( ,  was  • 
obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  his  horse  while  we  rode  slowly 
through.  The  abodes  of  the  llnjah  and  of  the  high-priest  are 
distinguished  by  pillars  of  rt  tl  Knick  constructed  with  much 
taste,  but  the  pu];u:(  itself  seemed  to  differ  but  little  from  the 
ordinary  houses  ot  the  country.  Beyond  Mataram  and  close 
to  it  is  Karangassam,  the  fmcicnt  residence  of  the  native  or 
Sassak  Rajahs  before  the  oon(|uest  of  the  island  by  the  Ba- 
linesc. 

Soon  after  passing  Mataram  the  country  began  gradually 
to  rise  in  crentle  undulations,  swelHnsf  occasionallv  into  low 
hills  toward  the  two  iTio!iiit;u nous  tracts  in  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  tlic  islMn  l.  It  was  now  that  I  first  obtained 
an  adequate  idea  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  systems  of 
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cultivation  iu  the  world,  equaiiiug  all  thai  is  related  of  Chinese 
industry,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  surpassintr  in  tlie  labor  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it  any  tract  ot  etjual  extent  in  the 
most  civilized  countries  of  Eumpo.     I  rode  ihrouLrh  this 
strriTit^e  garden  utterly  amazed,  and  hardly  able  to  realize  the 
fact  that  in  this  remote  and  little  known  islrtTid,  from  which  all 
Europeans  exeept  a  few  traders  at  tlie  purl  are  jealously  ex- 
cluded, many  hundreds  of  s(piare  miles  of  irregularly  undula- 
ting country  have  been  so  skillfully  terraced  and  levelled,  and 
80  permeated  by  artificial  channels,  that  every  portion  of  it  can 
be  irriiritcd  and  dried  at  pleasure.    According  as  the  slope 
of  tlie  groiuid  is  more  or  less  rapid,  o^ch  terraced  plot  con- 
sists in  some  places  of  many  acres,  iu  otliei  <  of  a  few  j^qnare 
yards.    Wo  8aw  them  in  every  state  of  cultivation;  some  in 
stubl>le,  some  being  plowed,  some  witli  rice-cro}»s  in  various 
stages  of  growth.    Here  w<^re  luxuriant  patches  of  tobacco; 
there,  cucumbers,  sweet  poiat  n's,  yams,  beans,  or  In<li;ni-com 
varied  the  scene.    In  somr  places  the  ditches  wen  dry,  in 
others  little  streams  crossed  our  road,  and  were  distributed 
over  lands  about  to  be  sown  or  plantcnl.    The  banks  which 
bor<lered  every  terrace  rose  regularly  in  horizontal  Imes  above 
each  other ;  sometimes  rounding  an  abrupt  knoll,  and  looking 
like  a  fortification,  or  sweeping  round  some  deep  hollow,  and 
forming  on  a  gigantic  scale  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Every  brook  and  rivulet  lu  l  been  diverted  from  its  bed,  and 
instead  of  flowing  along  tlie  lowest  ground,  were  to  be  found 
crossing  our  road  half-way  up  an  ascent,  yet  bordered  by  an- 
cient trees  and  moss-growi  stones  so  a«  to  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  natural  cliannel,  and  bearing  testimony  to  the 
remote  period  at  whi<  li  tlu  work  lind  been  done.    As  we  ad- 
vanced further  into  the  co\Hitrv,  the  scene  was  diversified  bv 
abrupt  rocky  hills,  by  steep  ravines,  and  by  clumps  of  bamboos 
an»l  palm-trees  in  ir  lunises  or  villages;  while  in  the  distance 
the  hue  range  of  mountains,  of  which  J.ombock  peak,  eight 
thousand  feet  high,  is  the  culminating  point, formed  a  tit  back- 
ground to  a  view  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  either  in  human 
interest  or  picture- jue  beaut^'. 

Along  the  first  ])art  of  our  road  we  passed  hundreds  of 
women  carrying  rice,  fruit,  and  vegetables  to  market ;  and 
farther  on  an  aUnost  uninterrupted  line  ot  horses,  hulen  with 
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rice  h\  bags  or  in  tlie  ear,  on  their  way  to  the  port  of  Anii)a- 
naiii.  At  every  few  miles  along  the  road,  seated  im<lor  sluuly 
trees  or  slight  sheds,  were  sellers  of  sugar-cane,  palm-wine, 
cooked  rice,  salted  eggs,  and  fried  plantains,  with  a  few  other 
native  delicacies.  At  these  stalls  a  hearty  meal  liiay  be  made 
for  a  penny,  but  we  contented  ourselves  with  drinking  some 
sweet  palm-wine,  a  most  deUcious  beverage  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Aiier  liaving  travelled  about  twenty  miles,  we  reached  a 
higher  and  drier  region,  where,  water  being  scarce,  oaltiTBtioa 
was  confined  to  the  little  flats  bordering  the  streams.  Here  the 
country  was  as  beaatifnl  as  before,  but  of  a  different  eharaoter ; 
consistiDg  of  ondidatmg  downs  of  short  tarf  interspersed  with 
fine  dumps  of  trees  and  bushes,  sometimes  the  woodland, 
sometimes  the  open  ground  predominating.  We  only  pamed 
through  one  small  patoh  of  true  forest,  where  we  were  shaded 
by  lofty  trees,  and  saw  around  us  a  dark  and  dense  y^tation, 
high]}'  agreeable  after  the  heat  and  ^laie  <si  the  open  country. 

At  length,  about  an  hour  after  noon,  we  reached  our  des- 
tination—the village  of  Coupang,  situated  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island— and  entered  &  outer  court  of  a  house  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  chiefs,  with  whom  my  friend  Mr.  Boss 
had  a  slight  acquaintance.  Bete  we  were  requested  to  seat 
ourselves  under  an  open  rdied  with  a  raised  floor  of  bamboo, 
a  place  used  to  receive  visitors  and  hold  audiences.  Turning 
our  horses  to  graze  on  the  luxnriant  grass  of  the  court^yard, 
we  waited  till  the  great  man's  Malay  interpreter  appeared, 
who  inqtiirr  1  OUT  business,  and  informed  us  that  the  pum- 
buckle  (chief)  was  at  the  Rajah's  house,  but  would  soon  be 
back.  As  we  had  not  yet  breakfasted,  we  begged  he  would 
get  us  something  to  eat,  which  he  promised  to  do  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  was  however  about  two  hours  before  any  thing 
appeared,  when  a  small  tray  was  brought^  containing  two 
saucers  of  rice,  four  small  fried  fi^h,  and  a  few  vegetables. 
Having  made  as  good  a  breakfast  as  we  could,  we  strolled 
about  the  village,  and  rctiiniing,  amused  onrselvcs  by  conver- 
sation with  a  number  of  men  and  boys  who  gatherp«1  round 
us,  nnd  ^^y  r xclianging  glances  and  smiles  with  a  number  of 
women  and  girls  wlio  ])ee{)ed  at  us  thr<^Ti<:h  half-opened  doors 
Jiud  other  crevices.  Two  little  boys  named  Mousa  and  Tsa 
(Motied  and  Jesus)  were  great  friends  with  us,  and  an  impu- 
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(lent  little  rascal  called  Kaohaog  (a  bean)  made  as  ail  laagh 
by  bis  inimicn*  and  antics. 

At  length,  about  four  o'clock,  the  pumbuckle  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  we  informed  him  of  our  desire  to  stay  with  him 
a  few  days,  to  sh<M>t  birds  and  see  the  country.  At  this  he 
seemed  somewhat  di-siui  1*0(1,  and  asked  if  we  had  brought  a 
letter  from  the  Anak  Agon l''  (Son  of  Heaven),  which  is  the 
title  of  the  Rajah  of  Lombock.  This  we  ha  l  not  done,  think- 
ing it  quite  unnecessary;  and  he  then  abruptly  told  us  that 
he  must  go  and  speak  to  his  liajah,  to  see  if  we  could  stay. 
Hours  j)assed  away,  night  came,  and  he  did  not  return.  I  he- 
gan  to  think  wo  were  suspected  of  some  evil  desisms,  for  the 
pumbuckle  was  evidently  afraid  of  getting  hiia.self  into  trou- 
ble. He  is  a  Sassak  prince,  and,  though  a  supporter  of  the 
present  Rajah,  is  related  to  some  of  the  heads  of  a  conspiracy 
whioh  waa  quelled  a  few  years  since. 

About  five  o'clock  a  pack-hone  bearing  my  guns  and  clothes 
arriyed,  with  my  men  Ali  and  Hanuel,  who  had  come  on  foot^ 
The  ann  aet^  and  it  soon  became  dark,  and  we  got  rather  hun- 
gry as  we  aat  wearily  under  the  shed  and  no  one  came.  Still 
hour  after  hoar  we  watted,  tiU  aboat  nine  o'doek,  the  pnm- 
backle,  the  Rajah,  some  priests,  and  a  number  of  their  follow- 
ers arrived  and  took  their  seats  around  us.  We  shook  hands, 
and  for  some  mlnntes  there  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  the 
Rajah  asked  what  we  wanted ;  to  whi<^  Mr.  Ross  relied  by 
endeavoring  to  make  them  understand  who  we  were,  and  why 
we  had  com^  and  that  we  had  no  sanuter  intentions  what- 
ever ;  and  that  we  had  not  brought  a  letter  from  the  ''Ansk 
Agong**  merely  because  we  had  thought  it  quite  unnecessary. 
A  long  conversation  in  the  Bali  language  then  took  place,  and 
questions  were  asked  about  my  guns,  and  what  powder  I  had, 
and  whether  I  used  shot  or  bullets ;  also  what  the  birds  were 
for,  and  how  I  preserved  them,  and  what  was  done  with  them 
in  England.  Each  of  my  answers  and  explanations  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  low  and  serious  conversation  which  we  could  not 
imderstand,  but  the  purport  of  which  we  oould  guess.  They 
were  evidently  quite  puzzled,  and  did  not  believe  a  word  we 
had  told  them.  They  then  inquired  if  we  were  really  En- 
glish, and  not  Dutch  ;  and  although  we  strongly  asserted  our 
nationality,  they  did  not  seem  to  believe  us. 
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After  about  nn  lionr,  however,  tliey  brought  us  some  sup- 
per (which  WHS  the  same  as  the  breakfast,  but  without  the 
fish),  and  after  it  some  very  weak  coffee  and  punipkimj  boiled 
with  guGrar.  Having  discussed  this,  a  se  cond  conference  took 
place:  [in  ^liuns  were  again  asked,  and  the  answers  again 
cuuuneiilfd  on.  Between  whiles  hghtcr  k)pics  were  discuss- 
ed. 3Iy  spectacles  (concave  glasses)  were  tried  in  succesHioo 
by  three  or  four  old  men,  who  could  not  make  out  why  they 
could  not  see  through  them,  and  the  fact  no  doubt  was  another 
item  of  suspicion  aii:aiust  me.  I^Iy  beard,  too,  was  the  subject 
of  some  udmiratiua,  and  many  questions  were  asked  about 
personal  peculiarities  which  it  is  not  the  custom  to  allude  to 
ill  European  society.  At  length,  about  one  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  party  rose  to  depart,  and,  after  oonversiDg  some 
time  at  the  gate,  all  went  away.  We  now,  begged  the  inter- 
preter, who  with  a  lew  boys  and  men  remained  aboat  as,  to 
ihow  VB  a  place  to  deep  in,  at  whicli  he  eeoned  very  much 
iorprised,  saying  he  thongfatwe  were  very  well  aoeommodated 
vhere  we  were.  It  was  quite  chilly,  and  we  were  very  thinly 
dad  and  had  bronght  no  blanketa,  bat  all  we  coold  get  after 
another  hour's  talk  was  a  native  mat  and  pillow,  and  a  few  old 
eortainB  to  hang  ronnd  three  Bides  of  the  open  shed  and  protect 
OS  a  little  from  the  cold  breese.  We  passed  the  rest  of  the 
night  veiy  nnoomfortably,  and  determined  to  retnm  in  the 
morning  and  not  submit  any  longer  to  such  shabby  treatment 

We  rose  at  daybreak,  but  it  was  near  an  hour  before  the 
interpreter  made  his  appearance.  We  then  asked  to  have 
some  coffee  and  to  see  the  pmnbuokle,  as  we  wanted  a  horse 
for  Ali,  who  was  lame^  and  wished  to  bid  him  adieu.  The 
man  looked  pusded  at  such  unheard-of  demands  and  vanish- 
ed into  the  inner  courts  locking  the  door  behind  him  and  leav- 
ing ns  again  to  our  meditations.  An  hour  passed  and  no  one 
came,  ?n  T  ordered  the  horses  to  be  saddled  and  the  pack-horse 
to  be  loaded,  and  prepared  to  start.  Just  then  the  interpret- 
er came  up  on  horseback,  and  looked  aghast  at  our  prepara- 
tions. "  Where  is  the  pumbuckle  ?"  we  asked.  "  Gone  to 
the  Rajah's,"  said  he,  "  We  are  going,"  said  I.  "  Oh,  pray 
don't,"  said  he ;  "  wait  a  little ;  they  arc  having  a  consulta- 
tion,  and  some  jiriests  are  coming  to  see  you,  and  a  chief  is 
going  qS.  to  Mataram  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  Auak  Agong 
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for  you  to  istay."  This  settled  the  matter.  More  talk,  more 
delay,  uud  another  eight  or  ten  hours'  consultation  were  not 
to  be  endured ;  so  we  started  at  once,  the  poor  interpretmr  al- 
most weeping  at  our  obetinacf  and  hurry,  and  assuring  us 
the  pumbnc^  would  be  very  sorry,  and  the  Rajah  would  be 
very  sorry,  and  if  we  would  but  wait,  all  would  be  right**  I 
gave  Ali  my  horse,  and  started  on  foot,  but  he  afterward 
mounted  behmd  Mr.  Ross's  groom,  and  we  got  home  very 
weU,  though  rather  hot  and  tired. 

At  Mataram  we  called  at  the  house  of  Gusti  Oadiooa,  one 
of  the  princes  of  Lombook,  wbo  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Carter's, 
and  who  had  promised  to  show  me  the  guns  made  by  native 
workmen.  Two  guns  were  exhibited,  one  six,  the  other  seven 
feet  long,  and  of  a  proportionably  laige  bore.  The  barrds 
were  twisted  and  well  finished,  though  not  so  finely  worked 
as  ours.  The  stock  was  well  made,  and  extended  t^  the  end 
of  the  barrel.  SUvor  and  gold  ornament  was  inlaid  over  most 
of  the  smdEaoe,  but  the  locks  were  taken  from  English  muskets. 
The  g^sti  assured  me,  however,  that  the  Rajah  had  a  man 
who  made  locks  and  also  rifle  barrels.  The  workshop  where 
these  guns  are  made  and  the  tools  used  were  next  shown  us, 
and  were  very  remarkable.  An  open  slicd  with  a  couple  of 
small  mud  forges  were  the  chief  objects  visible.  The  bellows 
consisted  of  two  bamboo  oyiinders,  with  pistons  worked  by 
hand.  They  move  very  easily,  having  a  loose  stuffing  of  feathr 
ers  thickly  set  round  the  piston  ri'^  to  act  as  a  valve,  and 
produce  a  regular  blast.  Both  cylinders  communicate  with 
the  same  noczle,  one  piston  rising  while  the  other  falls.  An 
oblong  piece  of  iron  on  the  ground  was  the  anvil,  and  a  small 
vise  was  fixed  on  the  projecting  root  of  a  tree  outside.  These, 
Willi  a  few  files  and  hammers,  were  literally  the  only  tools 
with  whicli  an  old  man  makes  the^ic  fine  guns,  finishing  them 
hims^elf  from  the  rouLrh  iron  and  wood. 

I  was  anxioub  to  kno^r  how  thvy  bored  these  long  barrels, 
which  seemed  perfectly  true,  and  are  said  to  shoot  admirably; 
and,  on  askincT  the  crnsti,  received  tlie  enigmatical  answer: 
**  We  use  a  basket  full  of  stones."  Being  utterly  unable  to  im- 
agine what  he  could  mean,T  asked  if  T  eould  see  how  liiey  did 
it,  and  one  of  the  dozen  little  boys  arotin<l  us  was  sent  to  fetch 
the  basket.    He  soon  returned  with  this  most  extraordinary 
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boring-machine,  the  mode  of  using  which  the  gusti  then  ex- 
plained to  me.  It  was  simply  a  strong  bamboo  basket,  through 
the  bottom  of  which  was  stuck  upright  a  pole  about  three  feet 
long,  kept  in  its  place  by  a  few  sticks  tied  across  the  top  with 
rattans.    The  bottom  of  the  pole  has  an  iron  ring,  and  a  hole 
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in  which  four-cornered  borers  of  hardened  iron  can  be  fitted. 
The  barrel  to  be  bored  is  buried  upright  in  the  ground,  the 
borer  is  inserted  into  it,  the  top  of  the  stick  or  vertical  shaft 
is  held  by  a  cross-piece  of  bamboo  with  a  hole  in  it,  and 
the  basket  is  filled  with  stones  to  get  the  required  weight. 
Two  boys  turn  the  bamboo  round.    The  barrels  are  made  in 
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pieces  of  about  eighteen  inches  long,  which  are  first  bored 
small,  and  then  welded  together  upon  a  straight  iron  rod.  The 
whole  barrel  is  then  worked  with  borers  of  gndnaUy  in- 
creasing 8126,  and  ia  three  days  the  boring  is  finished.  The 
whole  mstfeer  was  explsined  in  soeh  a  straightforward  nuumer 
that  I  have  no  doubt  the  process  described  to  me  was  that  actn^ 
ally  used;  although,  when  examining  one  ol  the  handsome,  weU- 
finiAailj  and  serviceable  gnns,  it  was  very  hard  to  realiw  the 
fact  that  thqr  had  been  made  from  first  to  last  with  tools  hardly 
sufficient  for  an  English  blacksmith  to  make  a  horseshoe. 

The  day  alter  we  returned  from  our  ezonrsion,  the  Rajah 
came  to  .^panam  to  a  Imt  given  by  Gnsti  Qadioca,  who  re- 
sides there;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  we  went  to  have  an 
audience.  We  found  him  in  a  large  court-yard,  utting  on  a 
mat  under  a  shady  tree ;  and  ail  his  followers,  to  the  number 
of  three  or  four  hundred,  squatting  on  the  ground  in  a  large 
circle  round  him.  He  wore  a  sarong,  or  Malay  petticoat,  and 
a  green  jacket.  He  was  a  man  about  thir^-five  years  of  age, 
and  of  a  pleasing  countenance,  with  some  appearance  of  intel- 
lect combined  with  indecision.  We  bowed,  and  took  our  seats 
on  the  ground  near  some  chiefs  we  were  acquainted  with,  for 
while  the  Rajah  sits  no  one  can  8t;ind  or  sit  higher.  He  first 
inquired  who  I  was,  and  wliat  I  was  doing  in  Lombock,  and 
then  requested  to  see  some  of  my  birds.  I  accordingly  sent 
for  one  of  my  boxes  of  bird-skins  and  one  of  insects,  which 
he  examined  carefully,  and  seemed  much  surprised  that  they 
could  be  so  well  prr  served.  We  then  had  a  little  conversation 
about  Europe  and  tlie  Russian  war,  in  which  all  natives  take 
an  interest.  Having  lieard  nmch  of  a  country-seat  of  the  Ra- 
jah'*s  called  Gunong  Sari,  I  took  the  o[»|jortiinity  to  ask  per- 
mission to  visit  it  and  shoot  a  few  birds  there,  wiiicli  lu  imme- 
diately granted.    I  then  thanked  him,  and  we  took  u  n  leave. 

An  huur  after  his  son  came  to  visit  Mr.  Cai*ter,  accom[»unied 
by  about  a  liundred  followers,  who  all  sat  on  the  ground  while 
he  came  into  the  open  shed  where  JIanuel  was  skinning  birds. 
After  some  time  he  went  into  the  house,  had  a  bed  arranged 
to  sleep  a  little,  then  drank  some  wine,  and  after  an  hour  or 
two  had  dinner  brought  him  from  the  gusti's  house,  which  he 
ate  with  eight  of  the  principal  priests  and  princes.  He  pro- 
nounced a  blessing  over  the  rice  and  commenced  eating  lirst, 
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aftor  wliicli  the  rest  fell  to.  They  rolled  np  balls  of  rice  in 
their  hands,  tlippeil  them  in  the  gravy  and  swallowed  them 
rapidly,  wit)  1  little  pieces  of  meat  an<l  fowl  rooked  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  A  boy  fanned  the  young  Kajah  m  bile  eutiug.  He 
was  a  vonth  of  about  fifteen,  and  had  already  three  wives.  All 
wore  the  kris,  or  Malay  crooked  dagger,  on  the  beauty  and 
value  of  whi(;h  they  greatly  pride  themselves.  A  companion 
of  the  Kajah's  had  one  with  a  golden  handle^  in  which  were 
set  twenty-eight  diamonds  and  Bcveral  other  jewels.  He  said 
it  had  008t  him  £700.  The  sheaths  are  of  ornamental  wood 
and  ivory,  often  covered  on  one  side  with  gold.  The  blades 
are  beantifnUy  yeined  with  white  metal  worked  into  the  iroii| 
and  they  are  kept  very  carefully.  Every  man  without  ex- 
ception carries  a  kris,  stack  behind  into  the  large  waist-cloth 
which  a&  wear,  and  it  is  genendly  the  most  yalnable  piece  of 
property  he  possesses. 

A  few  days  afterward  onr  long-talked^yf  ezoorsion  to  Ga- 
nong  Sari  took  place.  Onr  party  increased,  by  the  cap- 
tain and  supercargo  of  a  Hambuig  ship  loading  with  rice  for 
China.  We  were  monnted  on  a  very  misocdlaneons  lot  of 
Lombock  ironies,  which  we  had  some  difficulty  in  supplying 
with  the  necessary  saddles,  etc. ;  and  most  of  ns  had  to  patch 
np  onr  girths,  bridles,  or  8tirnip4eather8  as  best  we  conld. 
We  passed  through  Matanun,  where  we  were  joined  by  onr 
friend  Gnsti  Oadioea,  monnted  on  a  handsome  black  horse, 
.ind  riding,  as  all  the  natives  do,  without  saddle  or  stirrups, 
using  only  a  handsome  saddle-cloth  and  very  ornamental  bri- 
dle. About  three  miles  further,  along  pleasant  by-ways, 
brought  us  to  the  ]»lace.  We  entered  through  a  rather  hand- 
some brick  gateway  su]»})orted  by  hideous  Hindoo  deities  in 
stone.  Within  was  an  inclosure  with  two  square  fish-ponds 
and  some  fine  trees;  then  another  gateway,  tlirough  which 
we  entered  into  a  park.  On  the  right  was  a  brick  house, 
built  somewhat  in  the  Hindoo  style,  and  placed  on  a  high 
terraee  or  platform ;  on  the  left  a  large  fish-pond,  snpphed  by 
a  littlo  rivulet  which  entered  in  out  of  the  nioutli  of  a  gigan- 
tic crocodile  well  executed  in  brick  and  stone.  The  edges  of 
the  pond  were  bricked,  and  in  the  centre  rose  a  fantastic  and 
picturesque  pavilion  ornamented  with  grotesque  statues.  The 
pond  was  well  stocked  with  fine  fish^  which  come  every  mom- 
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ing  to  be  fed  at  the  sound  of  a  wooden  gong  which  is  huiig 
near  for  the  purpose.  On  striking  it,  a  number  of  lish  imme- 
diately came  out  of  the  luai^es  of  weeil  with  wliich  the  pond 
aboimds,  and  followed  us  along  the  margin  expecting  food. 
At  the  same  time  some  deer  came  out  oi  im  adjacent  wood, 
which,  from  being  seldom  shot  at  and  rt^gularly  fed,  are  almost 
tame.  The  jangle  and  woods  which  sarrounded  the  park  ap- 
pearing to  abound  in  birds,  I  went  to  shoot  a  few,  and  was 
rewarded  by  getting  several  specimens  of  the  fine  new  king- 
fisher (Halcyon  fulgidns),  and  the  curious  and  handsome 
gronnd-thrush  (Zoothera  andromeda).  The  former  bdies  its 
name  by  not  £(HBqaenting  water  or  feeding  on  fish.  It  lives 
constantly  in  low  damp  thickets,  picking  up  ground  insects, 
centipedesy  and  small  mollusoa.  Altogether  I  was  much 
pleased  with  my  visit  to  this  place,  and  it  gave*  me  a  higher 
opiaion  than  I  had  before  entertained  of  the  taste  of  these 
people,  although  the  style  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  sculpture 
is  very  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  magnificent  ruins  in  Java. 
I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  character,  manners,  and 
customs  of  these  interesting  people. 

Til*  ;iV)origines  of  Lombock  are  termed  Sassaks.  They 
are  a  Malay  race,  hardly  differing  in  appearance  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Malacca  or  Borneo.  They  are  Mohammedans,  and  form 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  ruling  classes,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  natives  of  the  adjacent  island  of  Bali,  and  are  of  the 
Brahmmical  religion.  The  government  is  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, but  it  seems  to  be  conducted  with  more  wisdom  and 
moderation  than  is  usual  in  Malay  countries.  The  father  of 
the  present  Rajah  cnn(]ucred  the  island,  and  the  people  seem 
now  quite  reconciled  to  their  new  rulers,  who  do  not  interfere 
with  their  religion,  and  probably  do  not  tax  them  any  heavier  » 
than  dul  the  native  chiefs  they  have  supplanted.  The  laws 
now  in  force  hi  Loml)ock  are  very  severe.  Theft  is  puTU'-hed 
by  death.  Mr.  Carter  informed  me  that  a  n m  i  ii<  c  ^tole  a 
metal  coffee-pot  from  his  house,  fie  was  cauglit,  tlic  pot  re- 
stored, and  the  man  brought  to  ^Ir.  Carter  to  puuisli  as  he 
thougiit  lit.  iUl  the  natives  recommended  Mr.  Carter  to  have 
hmi  "  krissed"  on  the  spot;  "  for  i.  you  don't,"  ^^^^  they, "  he 
will  rob  you  again."  IVIr.  CaiUi,  liowever,  let  hmi  off,  witii  a 
warning  that  if  he  ever  came  inside  his  premises  again  he 
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would  certainly  be  shot.  A  few  months  afterward  the  same 
man  stole  a  horse  from  Mr.  Carter.  The  horse  was  recovered, 
bat  tho  thief  was  not  caught.  It  is  an  established  rule  that 
any  one  found  in  a  house  after  dark,  unless  with  the  owner's 
knowledge^  may  be  stabbed,  his  body  thrown  out  into  the 
street  or  upon  the  beach,  and  no  qnestions  will  be  asked. 

The  men  are  exceedingly  jealous^  and  very  strict  with  their 
wives.  A  married  woman  may  not  except  a  cigar  or  a  sirih 
leaf  from  a  stranger  under  |»ain  of  death.  I  was  informed  that 
some  years  ago  one  of  the  English  traders  had  a  Balinese 
woman  of  good  family  living  with  hin^the  connection  being 
considered  quite  honorable  by  the  natives.  Daring  some  fes> 
tival  this  girl  offended  against  the  law  by  accepting  a  flower 
or  some  snch  trifle  from  another  man.  This  was  reported  to 
the  Rajah  (to  some  of  whose  wives  the  ^rl  was  related),  and 
he  immediately  sent  to  the  Englishman's  honse  ordering  him 
to  give  the  woman  up,  as  she  must  be  "  krissed."  In  vain  he 
begged  and  prayed,  and  offered  to  })ay  any  fine  tlio  Kajah 
might  impose,  and  iiually  refused  to  give  her  up  unless  he  was 
forced  to  do  so.  This  the  Ilajah  did  not  wisli  to  resort  to,  as 
he  no  doubt  thousrht  he  was  acting  as  much  for  the  Enghsh- 
man's  honor  as  iui-  his  own ;  so  he  appeared  to  let  the  matter 
ilrop.  But  some  time  afterward  he  sent  one  of  his  followers 
to  the  house,  w!io  1)(.  (  lsr)ned  the  girl  to  the  dt*'  .nid  tlien  saying, 
'*The  Kajuh  seuds  you  this,"  stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  More 
.serious  infidelity  is  punished  still  more  cnieiiy,  the  woman  and 
her  paramour  being  tied  baciv  to  back  and  thrown  into  the  sea, 
where  some  large  crocodiles  are  always  on  the  walcii  to  devour 
the  bodies.  One  such  execution  took  place  wlule  I  was  at  Am- 
panam,  but  1  took  a  long  walk  into  the  country  to  be  out  of  the 
way  till  it  was  all  over,  tlius  missing  the  opportunity  of  having 
a  liorrible  narrative  to  enliven  my  somewhat  tedious  story. 

One  morning,  as  we  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Carter's 
servant  informed  us  that  there  was  an  amok"  in  the  village 
— in  other  words,  that  a  man  was  running  a  maok.'*  Orders 
were  immediately  given  to  shut  and  fasten  the  gates  of  oar  in- 
dosnre ;  bat  hearing  nothing  for  some  time^  we  went  oat,  and 
found  lliere  had  been  a  false  alarm,  owing  to  a  slave  having 
ran  awajy  declaring  he  wonld  '^amok,*'  because  his  master 
wanted  to  sell  him.  A  short  time  before  a  man  had  been  kill- 
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ed  at  a  gaming-table  because,  having  lost  half  a  dollar  more 
than  he  possessed,  he  was  going  to  "  amok."  Another  had 
killed  or  wounded  seventeen  peoj)lc  before  he  could  be  destroy- 
er!. In  their  wars  a  whole  regiment  of  these  people  will  some- 
times agree  to  "  amok,"  and  then  rush  on  with  such  energetic 
desperation  as  to  be  very  formidable  to  men  not  so  excited  as 
themselves.  Among  the  molenta  these  would  have  been  look- 
ed apon  as  heroes  or  demi-gods  who  saorified  themsehres  for 
their  oomitry,.  Here  it  is  simply  said,  they  made  **aiiiofc.'' 

Macassar  is  the  most  celehrated  plaoe  in  the  East  for  ^  mor 
ntng  a  muok.''  There  are  said  to  be  one  or  two  a  month  on 
the  average^  and  five,  ten,  or  twen^  persons  are  sometimeB 
killed  or  wounded  at  one  of  them.  It  is  the  national,  and 
therefore  the  honorable  mode  of  oonmiitting  snidde  among 
the  iiatiyes  of  Celebes,  and  ia  the  fashionable  way  of  escaping 
from  iheax  difficultieiB.  A  Roman  fell  npon  his  aword,  a  Jap- 
anese ripe  np  his  stomadi,  and  an  Englishman  blows  out  his 
brains  with  a  pistol.  The  Bngis  mode  has  many  advantages 
to  one  soiddically  indined.  A  man  thinks  himself  wronged 
by  society — ^he  is  in  deb^  and  can  not  pay — ^he  is  taken  for  a 
slaveiy  or  has  gambled  away  his  wife  or  child  into  slavery — 
he  sees  no  way  of  recovering  what  he  has  lost^  and  becomes 
desperate.  He  will  not  put  up  with  such  cruel  wrongs,  bat 
will  be  revenged  on  mankind  and  die  like  a  hero.  He  grasps 
his  kris-handle,  and  the  next  moment  draws  out  the  weapon 
and  stabs  a  man  to  the  heart  He  runs  on,  with  bloody  kris 
in  his  hand,  stabbing  at  every  one  he  meets.  **Amok !  amok 
then  resounds  through  the  streets.  Spears,  krisses,  knives, 
and  guns  are  brought  out  against  him.  He  rushes  madly  for- 
ward, kills  all  he  can — men,  women,  and  children — and  dies, 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  amid  all  ttie  excitement  of  a  battle. 
And  what  thnt  excitement  is  those  wlio  have  been  in  one  best 
know,  but  all  wlio  have  ever  L^iven  way  to  violent  passions,  or 
even  indulged  in  violent  nrid  exciting  exercises,  may  form  a 
very  good  idea.  It  is  a  delirious  intoxication,  a  temporary 
madutibs  that  absorbs  every  thouglit  and  every  enercry.  And 
can  we  wonder  at  the  kns-bearing,  untaught,  brooding  Malay 
preferriuL'  such  a  death,  looked  upon  as  almost  honorable,  to 
the  cold-bluuded  details  of  suicide,  if  he  wishes  to  escape  from 
overwhelming  troublcij,  or  the  merciless  clutches  of  the  hang- 
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man  and  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution,  when  he  has  taken 
the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  too  hastily  re\'engcd  himself 
upon  his  enemy  ?   In  either  case  he  chooses  rather  to  "  amok.'* 

The  great  staples  of  the  trade  of  Loxnbock  as  well  as  of 
Bali  are  rice  and  ooffee;  the  foimer  grown  on  the  plains,  the 
latter  on  the  hilla.  The  rice  is  exported  very  largely  to  other 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  to  Singapore,  and  even  to  China, 
and  there  are  generally  one  or  more  yessels  loading  in  the  port 
It  ia  hroaght  into  Ampanam  on  paok-horses,  and  almost  every 
day  a  string  of  these  would  come  into  Mr.  Carter's  yard. 
The  only  money  the  nattvea  will  take  lor  tiieir  rice  is  Chinese 
copper  cashy  twelve  hmidred  of  which  go  to  a  dollar.  Every 
morning  two  large  sacks  of  this  money  had  to  be  connted  oitt 
into  convement  anms  lor  payment.  From  Bali  qtumtities  of 
dried  beef  and  ox-tongaes  are  exported^  and  from  Lombock  a 
good  many  docks  and  ponies.  The  ducks  are  a  peonfiar  breed, 
which  have  very  long  flat  bodies,  and  walk  erect  almost  like 
penguins.  Tlicy  are  generally  of  a  pale  reddish  ash  color, 
and  are  kept  in  large  flocks.  They  are  very  cheap,  and  are 
largely  oonsnmed  by  the  crews  of  the  rice-ahips,  by  whom 
they  are  called  Bali  soldiers,  bat  are  more  generally  known 
elsewhere  as  pengnin-ducks. 

My  Portngoese  bird-stuffer  FerTiiindo/  now  insisted  on 
breaking  his  agreement  and  returning  to  Singapore ;  partly 
from  home-sickness,  but  more,  I  believe,  from  the  idea  that 
liis  life  was  not  worth  many  months'  purchase  among  snch 
bloodthirsty  and  uncivilized  peoples.  It  was  a  considerable 
loss  to  me,  as  I  had  paid  him  full  three  timen  the  usual  wages 
for  three  mouths  in  advance,  half  of  which  was  occupied  in 
the  voyage,  and  the  rest  in  a  ]>lace  wliere  I  could  have  done 
without  him,  owing  to  there  bciTiir  so  few  insects  that  I  could 
devote  mv  own  time  to  shootin^r  and  skinnincr.  A  few  davs 
after  Fernandez  had  left,  a  sniaU  schooner  came  in  bound  for 
Macassar,  to  -vvhir-h  place  T  took  a  passage.  As  a  fittim^  con- 
clusion to  my  sketch  ui  these  interest  inp:  islands,  I  will  narrate 
an  anecdote  which  I  heard  of  the  present  Rajah ;  and  which, 
w  iitiher  altogether  true  or  not,  well  illustrates  native  charac- 
ter, and  will  serve  a  means  of  introducing  some  details  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  to  which  I  have  not 
yet  alluded. 
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CHAPTER  m 

LOMBOCK — ^HOW  THE  UAJAU  TOOK  TRB  CENSUS. 

Thb  Rajah  of  Lombook  was  a  very  wise  mah,  and  he  show- 
ed his  wisdom  greatly  in  the  way  he  took  the  census.  For 
my  readers  mast  know  that  the  chief  revenues  of  the  Kajah 
were  derived  from  a  head-tax  of  rice,  a  small  measure  being 
paid  annually  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  island. 
l%ere  was  no  doubt  that  every  one  paid  this  tax,  for  it  was  a 
very  li|^t  one,  and  the  land  was  f cfftile,  and  the  people  weU 
off;  but  it  had  to  pass  through  many  hands  before  it  reached 
the  Oovermnent  store-houses.  When  the  harvest  was  over 
the  villa£;crs  brought  their  rice  to  the  kapala  kampong,  or 
head  of  the  viUage ;  and  no  doubt  be  sometimes  had  compas- 
sion on  the  poor  or  sick  and  passed  over  their  short  measure,  t 
and  sometimes  was  obliged  to  grant  a  favor  to  those  who  had 
complaints  against  him ;  and  then  he  must  keep  up  his  own 
d^ity  by  having  his  grnnnrics  better  filled  than  his  neigh- 
bors, and  so  the  rice  that  he  took  to  the  "  Avriidono"  that  was 
over  his  district  "was  generally  a  good  deal  less  than  it  should 
have  been.  And  all  tiie  "  waidonos  "  had  of  course  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  "for  they  were  all  in  debt,  and  it  was  so 
easy  to  take  a  little  of  the  Government  rice,  and  there  wonld 
still  be  plenty  for  tlje  l{aj;ih.  And  the  "guslis,"  or  priiiees, 
who  received  the  rice  from  the  waidonos,  h(*lne<l  tluMnsclvcs 
likewise,  and  so  when  the  harvest  was  all  over  and  the  rict* 
tribute  was  all  brought  in,  the  quantity  was  found  to  be  less 
each  year  than  the  one  before.  Sickness  in  une  district,  and 
fevers  in  another,  and  failure  of  the  crops  in  a  tliird,  were  of 
course  alleged  as  the  cause  of  this  falling  off ;  hnt  when  the 
Rajah  went  to  hunt  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain,  or  went 
to  visit  a  gusti "  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  he  always 
saw  the  villages  full  of  people,  all  looking  well-fed  and  happy. 
And  he  notice<l  that  the  krisscs  of  his  chiefs  and  officers  were 
gettiu^  haudtiomer  and  haiidsonier,  and  the  handles  that  were 
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of  yellow  wood  were  changed  for  ivoiy,  and  those  of  ivory 
were  changed  for  gold,  and  diamonds  und  emeralds  sparkled  on 
many  of  them ;  and  he  knew  very  well  which  way  the  tribntfr- 
rice  went  Bat  as  he  could  not  prove  it  he  kept  silenoe,  and 
resolved  in  his  own  he&rt  some  day  to  have  a  censns  taken,  so 
that  he  might  know  the  nnmber  ol  his  people,  and  not  be 
cheated  out  of  more  nee  than  was  just  and  reasonable. 

But  the  diffionlty  was  how  to  get  this  oensns.  He  conld 
not  go  himself  into  every  village  and  every  house,  and.comit 
all  the  people ;  and  if  he  ordered  it  to  be  done  by  the  regular 
officers  they  wonld  quickly  understand  what  it  was  for,  and 
the  oensQS  wonld  be  sure  to  agree  exactly  with  the  quantity 
ol  rice  he  got  last  year.  It  was  evident  llxerefore  that^  to  an- 
swer his  purpose,  no  one  must  suspect  why  the  censns  was 
taken ;  and  to  make  sure  of  this,  no  one  must  know  that  there 
was  any  cenf?us  taken  at  all.  This  was  a  very  hard  problem ; 
aud  the  Rajah  thought  and  thought,  as  hard  as  a  Malay  Uajah 
can  lie  expected  to  tliink,  but  could  not  solve  it ;  aud  so  he 
was  very  unhappy,  and  did  nothing  but  smoke  and  chew  betel 
with  liis  fdvorit<j  wife,  and  eat  scarcely  auy  thing;  and  even 
when  he  went  to  the  cock-tiirht  did  not  seem  to  care  whether 
his  best  birds  w  on  oi  lust.  For  several  days  he  remained  in  this 
sad  state,  and  all  the  court  were  afraid  some  evil  eye  had  be- 
witcTicd  t)ie  Uajah;  and  an  unfortunate  Irish  captain  who  had 
come  in  for  a  carf^o  of  rice  and  wlio  squinted  dreadfully,  was 
very  nearly  being  krissed,  but  being  first  brought  to  the  royal 
presence,  was  graciously  ordered  to  go  on  board  aud  remain 
there  while  his  ship  staid  in  the  port. 

One  morning,  however,  after  about  a  week's  continuance 
of  this  nnaccountable  melancholy,  a  welcome  change  took 
place,  for  the  Hajah  sent  to  call  together  all  the  chieb  and 
priests  and  princes  who  were  then  in  Mataram,  his  capital 
dty ;  and  when  they  were  all  assembled  in  anzions  ezpeota- 
tion,  he  thns  addressed  them : 

^  For  many  days  my  heart  has  been  very  sick,  and  I  knew 
not  why,  but  now  the  trouble  is  cleared  away,  for  I  have  had 
a  dream.  Last  nif^t  the  spirit  of  the  ^  Ghmong  Agong  the 
great  fire^nonntain — appeared  to  me^  and  told  me  that  I  mnst 
go  up  to  the  top  of  the  monntain.  All  of  you  may  come  with 
me  to  near  the  top,  bat  then  I  most  go  up  alone,  and  the 
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great  spirit  will  agun  appear  to  me,  and  vnW  tell  me  what  is 
of  great  importanoe  to  me,  and  to  you,  and  to  all  the  people  of 
the  island  Now  go^  all  of  yon,  and  make  thia  known  through 
the  island^aad  let  every  vill  ige  furnish  men  to  make  dear  a 
toad  f  or  na  to  go  through  the  forest  and  np  the  great  mount* 
ain.'* 

So  the  news  was  spread  over  the  whole  island  that  the  Ra- 
jah most  go  to  meet  tiie  great  spirit  on  the  top  of  the  meant* 
ain;  and  every  vilhige  sent  forth  its  men^  and  they  cleared 
away  the  jnngle  and  made  bridges  over  the  mountain  streams, 
and  smoo^ed  the  ron^  phioes  for  the  Rajah's  passage.  And 
when  they  oame  to  the  steep  and  craggy  rooks  of  the  monnt- 
ain,  they  sought  ont  the  best  paths^  sometimes  along  the  bed 
ol  a  torrent,  sometimes  along  narrow  ledges  of  the  blaok 
rocks ;  in  one  place  cutting  down  a  tall  tree  so  as  to  bridge 
across  a  ch;ism,  in  another  constructing  ladders  to  mount  the 
smooth  face  of  a  precipice.  Tlie  cliiefs  wlio  su])orintendt  d  the 
work  fixed  upon  the  length  of  each  day's  journey  beforehaud 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  road,  and  cliose  pleasant 
places  by  the  banks  of  clear  streams  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  shady  trees,  wliere  they  built  sheds  and  huts  of  bamboo 
well  thatched  witli  tlic  It  :ives  of  palm-trees,  in  which  the  Ra- 
jah and  his  attendants  might  eat  and  sleep  at  the  close  of 
each  day. 

And  when  all  was  ready,  the  princes  and  priests  and  chief 
men  came  attain  to  the  liajaii  to  tell  him  what  had  been  done, 
and  to  ask  him  when  he  would  go  up  the  mountain.  And  he 
fixed  a  day,  and  ordered  every  man  of  rank  and  authority  to 
accompany  him,  to  do  honor  to  the  great  spirit  who  had  bid 
him  undertake  the  journey,  and  to  show  how  willingly  they 
obeyed  his  commands.  And  then  there  was  mueh  prepara- 
tion throughout  tlir  whole  iriand.  The  best  catUe  were  kill- 
ed, and  the  meat  salted  and  sun-dried,  and  abmidance  of  red 
peppers  and  sweet  potatoes  were  gathered,  and  the  tall  pinang- 
trees  were  dimbed  for  the  spicy  betel^int^  the  sirih-leaf  vas 
tied  up  in  bundles,  and  every  man  filled  his  tobacco-pouch  and 
lime-boz  to  the  brim,  so  that  he  might  not  want  any  of  the  ma- 
terials for  chewing  Ihe  refreshing  betel  during  Ihe  johmey. 
And  the  stor^  of  provisions  were  sent  on  a  day  in  advance. 
And  on  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  starting,  all  the 
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chiefs,  both  great  and  small,  eune  to  Mftturam,  the  abod«  of 
the  king,  with  their  horsoB  and  their  servantSy  and  the  bearers 
of  their  sirih-boxes,  and  their  deeping-mats,  and  their  ptovts- 
ions.  And  they  encamped  under  the  toll  waringin-treee  that 
border  all  the  roads  about  Hataram,  and  with  blazing  fires 
frighted  away  the  ghouU  and  evil  spirits  that  nightly  hannt 
the  gloomy  avenues. 

In  the  morning  a  great  proeeasion  was  formed  to  oondnot 
the  Rajah  to  the  monntun ;  and  the  rc^  princes  and  rel^ 
tions  of  the  Rajah  mounted  their  blade  horsesy  whoee  tails 
swept  the  ground.  They  used  no  saddle  at  stirrups,  but  sat 
upon  a  doth  of  gay  colors;  the  bits  were  of  silver,  and  the 
bridles  of  many-colored  ccords*  The  less  important  people 
were  on  small  strong  horses  of  various  colors,  well  suited  to  a 
mountain  jonmey ;  and  all  (even  the  Rajah)  were  bare-legged 
to  above  the  knee,  wearing  only  the  gay-colored  cotton  waist» 
cloth,  a  silk  or  cotton  jacket,  and  a  luegjd  handkerchief  taste* 
fally  folded  round  the  head.  Every  one  was  attended  by  one 
or  two  servants  bearing  his  sirih  and  betd  boxes,  who  were , 
also  mounts  on  ponie<^ ;  nnd  great  nnmbm  more  had  gone  on 
in  advance,  or  waited  to  bring  np  the  rear.  The  men  in  au- 
thority were  numbered  by  hundreds,  and  their  followers  by 
thousfinds,  and  all  thio  island  wondered  what  great  .thing  would 

come  of  it. 

For  tliu  first  two  days  they  went  along  good  roads  and 
through  many  villages  -svlikih  wore  swept  clean,  and  where 
bright  cloths  were  hnncr  out  at  the  windows ;  and  all  the  ])eople, 
when  tlu;  Kajah  cjune,  squatted  down  tipon  the  ground  in  re- 
spect, and  every  man  riding  got  off  his  horse  and  squatted 
down  also,  and  many  joined  the  procession  at  every  village. 
At  the  place  where  they  stopped  for  the  night,  the  |)eople 
had  placed  stakes  along  each  side  of  the  roads  in  front  of  the 
houses.  These  were  split  crosswise  at  the  top,  and  iu  the  cleft 
were  fastened  little  clay  lamps,  and  between  them  were  stuck 
*  the  green  leaves  of  palm-trees,  which,  dripping  with  the  even- 
ing dew,  gleamed  prettily  with  the  many  twinkling  liglits. 
And  few  went  to  sleep  that  night  till  the  morning  hours,  for 
eveiy  House  held  a  knot  of  eager  talkers,  and  much  betel-nut 
was  consumed,  and  endless  were  the  conjectures  what  would 
come  of  it 
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On  the  second  day  they  left  the  last  villntro  beliind  ihrm  nnd 
entered  the  wild  country  that  siirroutid.s  the  great  niountaiu, 
and  rested  in  the  huts  that  had  been  prepared  for  them  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  of  cold  and  sparkling  water.  And  the  Ra- 
jah's hunters,  armed  witli  long  and  heavy  guns,  went  in  search 
of  deer  and  wild  bulls  in  the  surrounding  woods,  and  brought 
home  the  meat  of  both  in  tlie  early  morning,  and  sent  it  on  in 
advance  to  prepare  the  midday  meal.  On  the  third  day  they 
advance<l  as  far  as  horses  could  go,  and  encamped  at  the  foot 
of  high  rocks,  among  which  narrow  pathways  only  could  be 
found  to  reach  the  mountain-top.  And  on  the  fourth  morning 
when  the  Rajah  set  out,  be  was  accompanied  only  by  a  small 
party  of  priests  and  princes,  with  fheir  immediste  attendants; 
and  they  toiled  wearily  up  the  rugged  way,  and  sometimes 
were  carried  by  their  servants,  tUl  they  passed  up  above  the 
gpreat  trees,  and  then  among  the  thorny  bushes,  and  above  them 
again  on  to  the  black  and  bamt  rock  of  the  highest  part  of 
the  momitain. 

And  when  they  were  near  the  summit  the  Rajah  ordered 
them  all  to  halt^  while  he  alone  went  to  meet  the  great  spirit 
on  the  very  pea^  of  the  mountain.  So  he  went  on  with  two 
boys  only  who  carried  hb  sirih  and  betd,  and  soon  reached 
the  top  of  the  mountain  among  great  rodcs,  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  gulf  whence  issue  forth  continually  smoke  and  vapor. 
And  the  Rajah  asked  for  sirih,  and  told  die  boys  to  sit  down 
under  a  rock  and  look  down  the  mountain,  and  not  to  move 
till  he  returned  to  them.  And  as  they  were  tiri  d.  in  !  the 
son  was  warm  and  pleasant,  and  the  rock  sheltered  them  from  - 
the  cold  wind,  the  boys  fell  asleep.  And  the  Rajah  went  a 
little  way  on  under  another  rock ;  and  he  was  tired,  and  the 
sun  was  warm  and  pleasant,  and  he  too  fell  asleep. 

And  those  who  were  watting  for  the  Rajah  thought  him  a 
long  time  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  thought  the  great 
spirit  must  have  much  to  say,  or  might  perhaps  want  to  keep 
him  on  the  mountain  always,  or  perhaps  he  had  missed  his  * 
way  in  coming  down  again.  And  they  were  debating  whether 
thev  sh'>iild  go  and  search  for  him,  when  thev  saw  him  coming 
down  with  the  two  boys.  And  w  hen  he  met  them  he" looked 
very  grave,  but  saidnothmg  ;  and  then  all  descended  togetlicr, 
and  the  procession  returned  as  it  Imd  come ;  and  the  Rajah  went 
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to  hia  palaee,  and  the  ohiefe  to  thdr  villages,  and  the  people  to 
their  hoaaee,  to  tell  their  wiyes  and  children  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, and  to  wonder      again  what  would  oome  of  it 

And  three  days  afterward  the  Rajah  ammmoned  the  priests 
and  the  princes  and  the  chief  men  of  Mataram  to  hear  what 
the  great  spirit  bad  told  him  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
And  when  they  were  all  assembled,  and  the  betel  and  sirih 
had  been  handed  ronnd,  he  told  them  what  had  happened. 
On  the  top  of  the  mountain  he  had  fallen  into  a  trano^  and 
the  great  spirit  had  appeared  to  him  with  a  face  like  burnish- 
ed gold,  and  had  said :  ^  Oh,  Rajah !  much  plague  and  sick- 
ness and  fevers  are  coming  upon  ail  the  earth,  upon  men,  and 
upon  horses,  and  npon  cattle ;  but  as  you  and  your  people 
have  obeyed  me  and  have  come  up  to  my  groat  mount'uo,  I 
will  teacli  you  how  you  and  all  the  people  of  Lombock  may 
escape  this  plague."  And  all  waited  anxiously,  to  hear  how 
they  were  to  be  saved  from  so  fearful  a  calamity.  And,  after 
a  short  silence,  the  Rajah  spoke  again  and  told  them  that  the 
great  spirit  had  commanded  that  twelve  sacred  krisses  should 
be  made,  and  that  to  make  them  every  village  and  every  dis- 
trict must  send  a  bundle  of  needles — a  needle  for  every  head 
in  the  village.  An<l  when  any  grievous  disease  appeared  in 
any  village,  one  of  the  sacred  krisses  should  be  sent  there ; 
and  if  every  house  in  that  village  had  sent  the  riglit  number 
of  TUM'dlcs,  the  disease  would  immediately  cease ;  but  if  the 
number  of  needles  sent  had  not  been  exacts  the  kris  would 
have  no  virtue. 

So  the  [)rinces  and  chiefs  sent  to  all  their  villages  and  com- 
municat«'d  the  wonderful  news ;  and  all  made  haste  to  collect 
the  netnlU  s  witli  tlie  greatest  accuracy,  for  they  feared  that  if 
but  one  were  wanting  the  wliole  village  would  suffer.  So, 
one  by  one,  the  head-men  oi  the  villages  brought  in  their  bun- 
dles of  needles ;  those  who  were  near  Mataram  came  first, 
and  those  who  were  iai  off  came  last :  and  the  Rajah  received 
them  with  liis  own  hands,  and  put  ihciu  away  carefully  la  an 
mner  chamber,  in  a  camphor-wood  chest  wiiose  hinges  and 
clasps  were  of  bilver ;  and  on  every  bundle  was  marked  the 
name  of  the  village,  and  the  district  from  whence  it  came,  so 
that  it  might  be  known  that  all  had  beard  and  obeyed  the 
commands  of  the  great  spirit 
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And  when  it  waa  qaite  certain  that  every  \\lh\gQ  had  sent 
in  its  bundle,  the  Rajah  divided  the  needles  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  ordered  the  best  steel-worker  in  Mataram  to  bring 
his  forgo  and  his  bellows  and  his  hammers  to  the  palace,  and 
to  make  the  twelve  krisses  under  the  Rajah's  eye,  and  in  the 
sight  of  ail  men  who  chose  to  see  it.  And  when  they  were  fin- 
t  i^;h('<l,  they  were  \\  rapped  up  in  new  fiilk  and  put  away  oare- 

fully  until  thpy  luiglit  be  wanted 

Now  the  journey  to  the  mountain  was  in  the  time  of  the 
east  wind,  when  no  rain  fulls  in  Lombock.  And  soon  after 
the  krisses  were  made  it  was  the  time  of  tlu  rice  harvest,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  districts  and  of  villages  brought  in  their  t4ix 
to  the  Rajah  according  to  the  number  of  heads  in  their  vil- 
lages. And  to  those  that  wanted  but  little  of  the  full  amount 
the  Rajah  said  nothiuLc;  hut  when  those  came  who  brou^lit 
only  half  or  a  fourth  pari  of  vvhal  was  strictly  due,  he  said  to 
them  mildly,  "  The  needles  which  you  sent  from  your  village 
were  many  more  than  came  from  such  a  one's  village,  yet 
your  tribute  is  less  than  his;  go  back  and  see  who  it  is  that 
has  not  paid  the  tax."  And  the  next  year  the  produce  of  the 
tax  increased  greatly,  for  they  feared  Uiat  the  Rajah  might 
justly  kill  those  who  a  second  time  kept  back  the  right  trib- 
ute. And  80  the  Rajah  beoame  very  rich,  and  increased  the 
number  of  hia  addim^  and  gave  golden  jewela  to  Ida  whrea, 
and  bought  fine  blaok  bones  from  the  white«kittned  HoUand- 
era,  and  made  great  feasts  when  hia  bhfldren  were  bom  or 
were  married ;  and  none  of  the  Rajahs  or  Snltans  among  the 
Mahiys  were  ao  great  or  so  powerfol  as  the  Rajah  of  Lorn- 
book 

And  the  twelve  saoredkrisses  had  great  Tirtne*  And  when 
any  sickness  appeared  in  a  village  one  of  them  was  sent  for; 
and  aometimea  the  siekness  went  away,  and  then  the  aaered 
kria  waa  taken  back  again  with  great  honor,  and  the  head-men 
of  the  village  came  to  tell  the  Rajah  of  its  miraeQk>na  power, 
and  to  thank  him.  And  sometimes  the  sickness  would  not 
go  away ;  and  tben  every  body  was  convinced  that  there  had 
be^a  mistake  in  the  number  of  needles  sent  from  that  vil- 
IWPi  and  therefore  the  sacred  ki'is  had  no  effect,  and  had  to 
Im  taken  back  again  by  the  head-men  with  heavy  hearts,  bnt 
still  with  all  honor— for  was  not  the  fault  their  own? 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

TDCOB. 

ootmaa^  18S7-18fi9.  sblu,  1861. 

The  island  of  Timor  is  aljnut  three  hundred  miles  long  and 
sixty  wide,  and  seems  to  form  the  termination  of  the  great 
range  of  volcanic  islands  which  begins  witli  Sumatra,  more 
than  two  thousand  miles  to  the  west.  It  differs,  however, 
very  remarkabty  from  aU  the  other  islands  of  the  ohain  in  not 
possessing  any  aodve  Toloaaoei,  witfi  flie  me  ezoeptlon  of 
Timor  Peak,  near  the  centre  of  die  isEandy  wbkh  was  £oIllle^ 
ly  actire,  but  mm  Uown  up  during  an  eroplioa  In  1088^  and 
has  Binee  been  qnieecent  In  no  other  part  of  Timor  do  there 
appear  to  be  any  reoent  igneone  rocks,  so  that  it  can  hardly 
be  elaesed  aa  a  Toloanio  Idand*  Indeed  Hs  pontlon  is  joet 
ontnde  of  the  great  voloanic  bel^  irtuoh  extends  from  Floree 
throng^  Ombay  and  Wetter  to  Banda. 

I  first  ^ted  Timor  in  166t»  staymg  a  day  at  Conpang, 
the  chief  Dntoh  town  at  the  west  end  of  the  island^  and  again 
in  May,  1650,  wlien  I  staid  a  fortn^^  in  the  same  neiglibor- 
hood.  ^  the  spring  of  1861 1  spent  four  mjonths  at  PeUiy  the 
capital  of  the  Portngneee  possesnoos  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island. 

The  whole  neighboihood  of  Conpang  appears  to  have  been 
elevated  at  a  reoent  epoch,  consisting  of  a  ragged  surface  of 
coral  rooky  which  rises  in  a  vertical  wall  between  the  beach 
and  the  town,  whose  low  wliite  red-tiled  houses  give  it  an  ap* 
peanmce  very  similar  to  other  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East 
The  vegetation  is  everywhere  scanty  and  scrubby.  Plants 
of  the  families  ApocynaceiB  and  Euphorbiacece  abomid ;  but 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  forest^  and  the  whole 
country  has  a  parched  and  desolate  appearance,  oontrastbg 
strongly  with  the  lofty  forest-trees  and  perennial  verdure 
the  Molnccas  or  of  Singapore.  The  most  conspicnons  featrnV 
of  the  vegetation  was  ^e  abondance  of  fine  isatliaKved  palms 
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(BoraasQS  flabeOifonnis),  from  the  leaves  of  whidi  aie  oon- 
etraoted  tlie  etioiig  and  dniaUe  water-buokets  in  general  iiae^ 
and  wbioh  are  miudi  snperior  to  those  fon&ed  from  anj  oUmot 
spedee  of  palm.  From  the  same  tree^  pahn.*wme  and  aegar 
are  made^  and  the  common  thatbh  for  honaea  formed  of  the 
leayea  huts  six  or  aeven  years  withoat  temoyaL  Close  to  the 
town  I  noticed  the  foundation  of  a  rahied  honae  below  higlK 
water  mark,  indioating  recent  anbaidenoe.  Earthquakes  are 
not  severe  here^  and  are  so  infreqaent  and  haimleaa  that  the 
chief  honaea  aie  bnilt  of  atone. 

The  inhabitants  of  CJoupang  oonsist  of  Malays,  Chinese, 
and  Batch,  besides  the  nativea ;  so  that  there  are  many  strange 
and  complicated  mixtures  among  the  population.  There  is 
Olio  resilient  English  merchant,  and  whjders  as  well  as  Austra- 
lian  ships  ofLtii  come  here  for  stores  and  water.  The  native 
Timorese  preponderate,  and  a  very  little  examination  serves 
to  show  that  they  have  nothing  in  commuii  ^v•ith  Malays,  but 
are  mvK;li  more  closely  allied  to  the  true  Papuans  of  the  Aru 
Islands  and  New  Guinea.  They  are  tall,  have  prunounced 
features,  large,  somewhat  aqniiiue  noses,  and  frijudy  hair,  and 
ai'e  generally  of  a  dusky  brown  color.  The  way  in  which  the 
women  talk  to  each  other  and  to  the  men,  their  loud  voices 
and  langhler,  and  general  character  of  self-assertion,  would 
enablo  an  experienced  observer  to  deoide^  eveu  without  seeing 
them,  thnt  they  were  not  Malays. 

Mr.  Arndt,  a  Gennan,  and  the  Government  doctor,  invited 
me  to  stay  at  his  house  while  in  Coupang,  and  I  gladly  accept- 
ed his  of^er,  as  I  only  intended  making  a  short  visit.  We  at 
first  began  speaking  French,  but  he  got  on  so  badly  that  we 
soon  paaaed  insensibly  into  Malay ;  and  we  af  terwi^rd  held  long 
discussions  on  literary,  sdentifioy  and  philosophical  qoestions, 
in  that  semi-barbarous  language,  whose  deficiencies  we  made 
np  by  the  free  use  of  French  or  Latin  words. 

After  a  fsw  walks  in  the  neighboihood  of  the  town,  I  fonnd 
such  a  poverty  of  insects  and  birds  that  I  determined  to  go 
for  a  few  days  to  the  ishmd  cf  Semao^  at  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  Tunor^  where  I  heard  that  there  was  forest  country  with 
bhrds  not  found  at  Coapang.  With  some  difficolty  I  obtain- 
ed a  large  dag<^t  boat  with  ontriggera  to  take  me  over,  a 
diatance  of  about  twenty  milea.  I  found  the  country  pretty 
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wen  wooded,  but  ooTered  with  shrabB  and  thorny  bushes  rath- 
er than  fbrest-treeS)  and  everywhere  excessively  parched  and' 
.dried  up  by  the  long<^ntinaed  dry  season.  I  staid  at  the  vil- 
la<re  of  Oeassa,  remarkable  for  its  soap  springs.  One  of  these 
i.s  iu  iho  middle  of  the  village,  bubbling  out  from  a  little  cone 
of  mud  to  which  the  ground  rises  all  round  like  a  volcano  in 
miiiiatura  The  water  has  a  soapy  feel,  and  produces  a  strong 
lather  when  any  greasy  siilmtance  is  washed  in  it.  It  contains 
alkali  and  iodine  in  such  <iii:uititie8  as  to  destroy  all  vegeta- 
ti'Hi  I  n-  some  distance  round.  Close  by  the  villfic^e  is  one  of 
the  tiiti'si  spriiiirs  I  have  ever  seen,  contained  in  several  rocky 
basins  communicating  by  narrow  channels.  These  have  been 
oeatly  wfillod  where  required  and  partly  levelled,  and  form 
fine  natxirai  baths.  The  water  is  well-tasted,  and  clear  as  crys- 
tal, and  the  basins  are  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  lofty  many- 
stemmed  banyan -trees,  which  keep  them  always  cool  and 
shady,  and  add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene. 

liie  village  oonaista  of  eorious  little  houses  very  different 
from  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  They  are  of  an  oval  figure, 
snd  the  walls  are  made  of  sticks  about  four  feet  high,  placed 
close  together.  From  thie  rises  a  high  conical  roof  thatched 
wilh  grasa.  The  only  openmg  is  a  door  abont  three  feet  high. 
Thepeople  are  like  the  Timorese,  with  irialy  or  wwj  hair^  and 
of  a  copperjr-brown  edor.  The  better  olaaa  appear  to  have 
a  mixture  of  some  snpertor  raee^  which  has  much  improred 
their  featnrea.  I  saw  in  Gonpang  some  ohieb  from  the  isl- 
and of  Savn,  further  west^  who  presented  oharaoters  very  dis- 
tinct from  either  the  Malay  or  Papnan  noes.  They  most  re^ 
semUed  Hindoos^  having  fine  well-formed  features  and  strsight 
thin  noses,  with  dear  brown  oomplezions.  As  the  Brahmini- 
eal  religion  onoe  spread  over  all  Java,  and  even  now  exists  In 
Bali  and  Lombock,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  na- 
tives  of  India  should  have  readied  this  island,  either  by  aooi- 
dent  or  to  escape  perseoationi  and  formed  a  permanent  settle- 
ment there. 

I  staid  at  Oeassa  four  days,  when,  not  finding  any  insects 
and  very  few  new  birds,  1  rctunied  to  Coupang  to  await  the 
next  raail-flteamer.  On  the  way  I  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
j^wamped.  The  deep  coffin-like  boat  was  filled  up  with  my 
baggage,  and  with  vegetables,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  fruit  for 
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Coupang  market;  and  when  we  had  got  some  way  across  into 
a  rather  rough  sea,  we  found  that  a  quantity  of  water  was 
coming  in  which  we  had  no  means  of  baling  out.  This  caused 
OS  to  sink  deeper  in  tbe  water,  and  then  we  shipped  seas  over 
oar  sides,  and  the  rowers,  who  had  before  deobred  it  was 
nothing,  now  became  alarmed^  and  tamed  the  boat  round  to 
get  back  to  the  coast  of  Semao,  which  was  not  far  ofL  By 
dearing  away  some  of  the  baggage,  a  little  of  the  water  could 
be  baled  out^  but  hardly  so  fitst  as  it  came  in,  and  when  we 
neared  the  coast  we  found  nothing  but  yertacal  wall  of  rock, 
against  which  the  sea  was  violently  beating.  We  coasted 
idong  some  distance  till  we  found  a  little  cov%into  which  we* 
ran  tiie  boat^  hauled  it  on  shore,  and,  emptying  it,  found  a  large 
hole  in  the  bottom,  which  had  hem  temporarily  stopped  up 
with  a  ping  of  cocoa-nut,  which  had  come  out.  Had  we  been 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  off  before  we  discovered  the  leak^ 
we  should  certainly  have  been  obliged  to  throw  most  of  oar 
baggage  overboard,  and  might  easily  have  lost  our  lives. 
After  we  had  put  all  straight  and  secure  we  again  started^  and 
when  we  were  half-way  across,  got  into  such  a  strong  current 
and  high  cross-sea  tliat  we  were  veiy  nearly  being  swamped 
a  second  time,  which  made  me  vow  never  to  trust  myself  again 
in  such  small  and  miserable  vessels. 

The  mail -steamer  did  not  arrive  for  a  week,  and  I  occupied 
myself  in  getting  as  mniiy  of  the  birds  I  could,  and  found 
some  whirh  wore  very  interesting.  Amonc^  these  were  five 
species  of  i)iixeons,  of  ns  many  distinct  genera,  and  most  of 
them  peculiar  to  the  isljind  ;  two  parrots — the  fine  red-winged 
broad-tail  (Phtycercus  vuhieratus),  allied  to  an  Australian 
speries,  and  a  green  siiccies  of  the  genus  Gooff royus.  The 
Trupidorhynchus  timorensis  was  as  ubiiinitrtus  :iud  as  noisy 
as  I  had  found  it  at  Lorabock ;  and  the  SphaHothera  viridis, 
a  curious  green  oriole,  with  bare  red  orbits,  was  a  great  ac- 
quisition. There  were  Ke\  eral  pretty  finches,  warblers,  and 
fly-catchers,  and  among  them  I  obtained  the  elegant  blue  and 
red  Cyomis  Viynciuihina ;  but  I  can  not  recognize  among  my 
collections  the  species  mentioned  by  Dampier,  who  seems  to 
have  been  much  struck  by  the  number  of  small  song-birds  in 
^Rmor.  He  says :  "  One  sort  of  these  pretty  little  birds  my 
men  called  the  ringing-bird,  because  it  had  six  notes,  and  al- 
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ways  repeat-ed  all  iiis  notes  twice,  one  after  the  other,  begin- 
ning high  and  shrill,  and  ending  low.  The  bird  w  as  about  the 
bigness  of  a  lark,  having  a  small  sharp  black  bill  and  blue 
wings,  the  head  and  breast  were  of  a  pale  red,  and  tlicre  was 
a  blue  streak  about  its  neck.''  In  Semao  monkeys  are  abun- 
dant They  are  the  oommoii  hare-lipped  monkey  (Macacus 
cynomolgus),  which  is  {band  all  over  the  western  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  may  have  been  intiodaoed  by  natiTes, 
who  ofleo  oarry  it  aboat  captiYe.  There  are  also  some  deer, 
but  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  they  are  of  the  same  qieoiee 
as  are  loand  in  Jaya. 

I  arrived  at  Belli,  the  capital  of  the  Foituguese  possesmoiifl 
in  Timor,  on  January  12, 1861,  and  was  kindly  reoeiTed  by 
Captain  Hart,  an  Englishman  and  an  old  reaidenti  who  trades 
in  the  prodoce  of  the  comitry  and  cnltivates  coffee  on  an 
estate  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  With  him  I  was  introduced 
to  Mr,  Geaoh,  a  mining-engineer  who  had  been  for  two  years 
endeavoring  to  discover  oopper  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
worth  working. 

Delli  is  a  most  miserable  place,  compared  with  even  the 
poorest  of  the  Dutch  towns.  The  honses  are  all  of  mud  and 
thatch,  the  fort  is  only  a  mud  inGlosare,and  the  custom-house 
and  church  are  built  of  the  same  mean  materials,  with  no  at- 
tempt at  decoration  or  even  neatness*  The  whole  aspect  of 
the  place  is  that  of  a  poor  native  town,  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  cultivation  or  civilization  round  about  it.  His  excellency 
tlie  govemor\s  house  is  the  only  one  that  makes  any  preten- 
sions to  appearance,  and  thnt  is  merely  a  low  whitewashed 
cottage  or  bungalow.  Yet  ihere  is  one  thing  in  which  civ- 
ilization exhibits  itsolf.  Officials  in  black  and  white  Kuro- 
pean  costnme,  and  othcers  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  abound  in  a 
degree  quite  disproportionate  to  the  size  or  appearance  of  the 
place. 

The  town,  liiing  surrounded  for  some  distance  by  swamps 
and  mud  Hats,  is  very  unhealthy,  and  a  single  night  often  gives 
a  fever  to  new-comers  which  not  unfrequently  proves  fatal. 
To  avoid  this  malaria,  Captain  Hart  always  slept  at  his  plan- 
tation, on  a  slight  elevation  abuuL  two  miles  from  the  town, 
where  Mr.  Geach  also  had  a  small  house,  which  he  kindly  in- 
vited me  to  share.    We  rode  there  in  the  evening ;  and  in  the 
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course  of  two  days  my  baggage  was  brought  up,  and  I  was 
able  to  look  about  me  and  see  i]E  I  ooold  do  any  oolketiiig. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  I  was  very  imweU^  and  could  not 
go  hr  from  the  house.  Th»  country  was  covered  with  low 
spiny  sbmbs  and  acacias,  except  in  a  little  valley  where  ft 
stream  came  down  from  the  hills,  where  some  fine  trees  and 
bnshes  shaded  the  water,  and  formed  a  very  pleasant  place  to 
ramble  np.  There  were  plenty  of  birds  abont^  and  of  a  toler- 
able variety  of  spedes,  but  very  few  of  them  were  gayly  col- 
ored. Indeed,  with  one  or  two  ezoeptions,  the  birds  of  this 
tropical  isbnd  were  hardly  so  ornamental  as  those  of  Great 
Britain.  Beetles  were  so  scaroe  that  a  ootlector  might  faiily 
say  there  were  none,  as  the  few  obsoare  or  uninteresting 
spedes  would  not  repay  him  for  tlie  sesrch.  The  only  insects 
at  all  remarkable  or  interesting  were  the  batterfliesy  which,  . 
tfaongjh  comparative^  few  in  species,  were  snffidentfy  abnn- 
dant,  and  comprised  a  large  proportion  of  new  or  rare  sorts. 
Hie  banks  of  the  stream  formed  my  best  coUecting-gronnd, 
and  I  daily  wandered  up  and  down  its  shady  bed,  which  about 
a  mile  up  became  rocky  and  precipitous.  Here  I  obtaiiied 
the  rare  and  beautiful  swallow-tail  butterflies  (Papilio  :enoniaus 
and  P.  liris)  ;  the  males  of  whicli  are  quite  unlike  each  other, 
and  belong  in  fact  to  distinct  sections  of  the  crenus,  while  the 
females  are  so  much  ;Uikc  that  they  are  niiiiibLincruishable  on 
the  wing,  and,  to  an  uneducated  eye,  equally  so  m  iho  cabinet. 
Several  other  beauiil  nl  butterflies  rewarded  my  search  in  this 
place ;  among  which  I  may  cspeoif^lly  mention  the  Cethosia 
leschenaultii,  whose  wings  of  the  deci  i  sf  j  urple  are  bordered 
with  buff  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  reseml)le  at  first  si^ht  our  own 
Camberwell  beauty,  althougli  it  belongs  to  a  difForeut  genns. 
The  most  abundant  butterflies  were  the  whites  and  yellows 
(Pierida^),  several  of  which  I  had  already  found  at  Lombock 
and  at  Coupang,  while  others  were  new  to  me. 

Early  in  February  we  made  arrangements  to  stay  for  a 
week  at  a  village  csdled  Baliba,  situated  about  four  miles  off 
on  the  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  We  took  oar 
baggage  and  a  supply  of  all  necessaries  on  pack-horses ;  and 
though  the  distance  by  the  route  we  took  was  not  more  than 
m  or  seven  mBes,  we  were  half  a  day  getting  ther&  The 
roads  were  mere  tracks,  sometimes  up  steep  rocky  stairs, 
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sometimes  in  narrow  gnllies  worn  by  the  horses'  feet,  and 
where  it  was  necessary  to  tnck  up  our  legs  on  our  horses* 
necks  to  avoid  having  them  crushed.  At  some  of  these  places 
the  baggage  had  to  be  unloaded,  at  otliers  it  was  knocked  ofE. 
Sometimes  the  ascent  ui  descent  was  so  steep  that  it  was  easier 
to  wiiik  than  to  cling  to  our  ponies'  backs ;  and  thus  we  went 
up  and  down,  over  bare  hills  whose  surface  was  covered  with 
small  pebbles  and  scattered  over  with  Eucalypti,  reminding 
me  of  what  I  liud  read  of  parts  of  the  interior  of  Australia 
rather  than  of  the  ]\Ialr\y  Archipelago. 

The  callage  consisted  of  three  houses  only,  with  low  walls 
raised  a  few  feet  on  posts,  and  very  high  roofs  thatched  with 
grass  hanging  down  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground. 
A  house  which  was  unfinished  and  partly  open  at  the  back 
was  given  for  our  use,  and  in  it  we  rigged  up  a  table,  some 
benoheSy  and  a  soveen,  while  an  inner  inclosed  portion  served 
OS  lor  a  sleeping  apartment.  We  had  a  Bplendid  view  down 
upon  Delli  and  the  sea  beyond.  The  country  ronnd  was  niir 
dnlating  and  open,  except  in  the  hollows,  where  there  were 
some  patohes  <^  forest,  which  Mr.  Geaoh,  who  had  been  aU 
over  ^e  eastern  part  of  Timor,  assured  me  was  the  most 
Inxitriant  he  had  yet  seen  in  the  island.  I  was  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  inseets  here,  bnt  was  maoh  disappointed^  owmg 
perhaps  to  the  dampness  of  the  climate ;  lor  it  was  not  tlU  the 
son  was  pretty  high  that  the  mist  deared  away,  and  hy  noon 
we  were  generally  olonded  np  again,  so  that  there  was  seldom 
more  thsn  an  hoar  or  two  of  fitfol  sunshine.  We  searohed  in 
every  direction  for  birds  and  other  game^  bnt  they  were  very 
soaroe.  On  onr  way  I  bad  shot  the  fine  white-headed  pigeon 
(Ptilonopns  cinetns),  and  the  pretty  little  lorikeet  (Triofaoglo^ 
BOS  enteles).  I  got  a  lew  more  of  these  at  the  blossoms  of  the 
Encsdypti,  and  also  the  allied  species,  Tkidioglossns  iris,  and  a 
few  other  small  but  interesting  birds.  The  common  jungle- 
cock  of  India  (Gallus  bankiva)  was  found  here,  and  furnished 
us  with  some  excellent  meals,  but  we  could  get  no  deer.  Po- 
tatoes are  gro\Mi  higher  up  tlie  mountains  in  abundance,  and 
are  very  good.  We  had  a  sheep  killed  every  other  day,  and 
ate  our  mutton  with  much  appetite  in  the  cool  climate,  which 
rendered  a  fire  always  agreeable. 

Although  one-half  the  European  residents  in  Delli  are  oon- 
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tmually  iil  from  fever,  and  the  Portngtiese  have  occupied  the 
place  for  three  centuries,  no  one  has  yet  built  a  house  on  these 
fine  hillfi,  winch,  if  a  tolerable  road  were  made,  would  be  only 
an  liuur'H  ride  from  the  town  ;  aud  almost  equally  good  situa- 
tions might  be  found  ou  u  lower  level  at  half  an  hour's  dis« 
t:inLo.  The  fact  that  potatoes  aud  wheat  of  excellent  quality 
aie  grown  in  abondance  at  from  3000  to  3500  feet  elevation, 
shows  what  the  climate  and  8oQ  are  capable  of  if  properly 
cultivated.  From  cue  to  two  tbonsand  leiet  high  coffee  would 
thrive ;  and  there  axe  himdieda  of  square  milea  of  country,  over 
which  all  the  varied  piodueta  wbich  reqaire  dimatea  between 
thoee  of  coffee  and  wheat  wonld  flonrish ;  but  no  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  form  a  single  mile  of  road  or  a  aing^  acre 
of  plantaticQ  1 

There  must  be  sometfaiog  very  nnnsiial  in  the  dimate  of 
Timor  to  permit  of  wheat  being  grown  at  so  moderate  an 
elevation.  The  grain  ia  of  ezcettent  quality,  the  bread  made 
from  it  bdng  eqnal  to  any  I  have  ever  tasted ;  and  it  ia  nnl- 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  nnmrpaaaed  by  any  made  from 
imported  European  or  American  flonr.  The  fact  that  the  na- 
tives have  (quite  of  their  own  accord)  taken  to  cultivating  such 
foreign  articles  as  wheat  and  potatoes,  which  they  bring  in 
small  quantities  on  the  baoka  of  ponies  by  the  most  horrible 
mountain  tracks,  and  sell  very  cheaply  at  the  sea^ude^  Bttffi> 
ciently  indicates  what  might  be  done  if  good  roads  were  made, 
and  if  the  people  were  tanght,  encouraged,  and  protected. 
Sheep  also  do  well  on  the  mountains,  and  a  breed  of  hardy 
ponies  in  much  repute  all  over  the  Archipelago,  runs  half 
wild ;  so  that  it  appears  as  if  this  island,  so  barren-looking  and 
devoid  of  the  usual  features  of  tropical  vegetation,  were  yet 
espocially  adapted  to  supply  a  variety  of  products  essential  to 
Eur(  >i)oans,  which  the  other  islands  M  ill  not  produce,  and  which 
they  accord iagly  import  from  th<  ntlier  side  of  the  globe. 

On  the  24th  of  February  my  friend  Mr.  Geach  left  Timor, 
having  finally  reported  that  no  minerals  Avorth  working  were 
to  be  fouiKl.  The  Portuguese  were  very  much  aimoyed,  hav- 
ing made  up  their  minds  that  copper  is  abundant,  and  Btill 
believing  it  to  be  so.  It  appears  that  from  time  imniemonal 
pure  native  copper  has  been  found  at  a  place  on  the  coast 
about  thirty  miles  east  of  DellL   The  uatives  say  they  hud  it 
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in  the  bed  of  a  ravine,  and  many  years  ago  a  captain  of  a  ves- 
sel ia  said  to  have  got  some  hundred-weight  of  it.  Now, 
however,  it  is  evidently  very  scarce,  as  dming  the  two  years 
Hr*  Geaob  redded  in  the  country  none  was  loond.  I  was 
Bhown  one  pieoe  several  pounds'  weight,  having  much  the  ap- 
peonuMse  of  one  of  the  larger  Australian  nuggets,  but  of  pore 
copper  instead  of  gold.  The  natives  and  die  Portngoese  have, 
very  natoraUy,  imagined  that  where  these  fragments  come 
from  there  miistl>e  more ;  and  they  have  a  report  or  tradition 
that  a  moontam  at  the  head  of  the  ravine  is  almost  pure  cop- 
per, and  of  course  of  immense  valne. 

After  mnoh  difficulty  a  company  was  at  length  formed  to 
work  the  copper  mouitain,  a  Portagnese  merchant  of  Singa* 
pore  supplying  most  of  the  capital  So  confident  were  they 
of  the  enstenoe  of  the  copper  that  they  thought  it  wonid  be 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  have  any  exploration  made  firsts 
and  accordingly  sent  to  England  for  a  mining-engineeri  who 
was  to  bring  oat  all  necessary  tools,  machinery,  laboratoiy, 
ntenslls,  a  nnmber  of  medianics,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  for  two 
years,  in  order  to  oomm^oe  work  on  a  copper-mine  which  he 
was  told  was  already  discovered.  On  reaching  Singapore,  a 
ship  was  freiglited  to  take  tlie  men  and  stores  to  Timor,  where 
they  at  length  arrived,  after  much  delay,  a  long  voyage,  and 
very  great  expense. 

A  day  wii»  then  fixed  to  "  open  the  mines."  Cajitam  Hart 
accompanied  Mr.  Greach  as  interpreter.  The  Grovernor,  the 
commandante,  the  judge,  and  all  the  chief  people  of  the  place 
went  in  state  to  the  mountain,  with  Mr.  Geacli's  assistant  and 
some  of  the  workmen.  As  they  went  np  the  valley  Mr.  Geach 
examined  the  rocks,  but  nnw  no  signs  of  copper.  Tliey  w^ent 
on  and  on,  but  still  nothing  except  a  few  mere  traces  of  very 
poor  oro.  At  length  they  stood  on  the  copper  mountain  itself. 
The  Governor  stopped,  the  officials  formed  a  circle,  and  he  then 
addressed  them,  saying  that  atlength  the  day  had  arrived  they 
had  all  been  so  long  expecting,  when  the  treasures  of  the  soil 
of  Timor  would  be  bronght  to  light,  and  much  more  in  very 
grandiloquent  Portuguese,  and  concluded  by  taming  to  Mr. 
Geach  and  requesting  him  to  point  oat  the  best  spot  for  them 
to  begin  work  at  once,  and  uncover  the  mass  of  virgin  copper. 
As  Uie  ravines  and  precipices  among  which  they  had  passed. 
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and  wbioh  had  been  carefully  examined,  revealed  very  clearly 
the  nature  and  mineral  coiistitatioa  of  thie  country,  Mr.  Greaoh 
aimply  told  them  that  there  was  not  a  trace  of  copper  there, 
and  that  it  was  perfectly  uscleaa  to  begin  work.  The  audience 
were  thnnderstrack !  The  Governor  oonid  not  believe  hia  ears. 
At  lengthy  when  Mr.  Geooh  had  repeated  his  statement^  the 
Govenior  tdd  him  aeverely  that  he  waa  miatahen;  that  they 
all  knew  there  wt$  copper  there  In  alrandance^  and  all  they 
wanted  him  to  teQ  thern^  aa  a  mining-engmeer,  waa  Aow  best  to 
ffet  at  U/  and  that  at  all  events  he  waa  to  begin  work  aome- 
whera  Hiia  Mr.  Geaoh  refnaed  to  do,  trying  to  explain  that 
the  ravines  had  out  fiur  deeper  into  the  hiU  than  he  could  do 
in  years,  and  that  he  would  not  throw  away  money  or  time  on 
any  such  uselees  attempt  After  this  speech  had  been  intep- 
preted  to  him,  the  Governor  saw  it  was  no  use,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  turned  his  horse  and  rode  away,  leaving  my 
friends  alone  on  the  mountain.  They  all  believe*  1  there  was 
some  conspiracy,  that  the  Englishman  would  iiot  iind  the  cop- 
per, and  that  they  had  been  cruelly  betrayed. 

Mr.  C^ach  then  wrote  to  the  Singapore  merchant  who  was 
his  employer,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  send  the 
mechauics  liomo  ncfain,  and  himself  explore  the  coimtrr  for 
minerrils.  At  iirsl  the  Government  threw  obstacles  in  his  way, 
and  entirely  prevented  his  moving  ;  but  at  length  he  was  al- 
lowed to  travel  about,  Imd  for  more  than  a  year  he  .iTitl  his  as- 
sistant ex|)lored  the  eastern  part  of  Timor,  crossing  it  in  sev- 
eral places  from  sea  to  sea,  and  ascemling  every  important  val- 
ley, without  finding  any  minerals  that  would  pay  the  expense 
of  working.  Copper  ore  exists  in  several  places,  but  always 
too  poor  in  quali^.  The  best  would  pay  well  if  situated  in 
England;  bat  in  Uie  interior  of  an  utterly  barren  country, 
with  roads  to  make,  and  all  skilled  labor  and  materials  to  im- 
port^ it  woold  have  been  a  losing  concern.  Gold  also  occnra^ 
bat  very  sparingly  and  of  poor  quality.  A  fine  spring  of  pare 
petroleom  was  discovered  far  in  the  interior,  where  it  can 
never  be  available  till  the  conhtry  is  dviliaed.  The  whole  al* 
iair  was  a  dreadfol  disappointment  to  tiie  Portagaese  Govern- 
ment^ who  had  considered  it  snch  a  certain  thing  that  they  had 
contracted  for  the  Dntdh  mail-steamera  to  stop  at  Delli ;  and 
several  vessels  from  Aostralia  were  indnced  to  come  with 
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nufloeOimeoQB  caigOM^Ior  whioh  they  expected  to  find  a  ready 
sale  among  the  popnlatioD  at  the  newly-opened  nuneB.  The 
lumps  of  natiTe  copper  are  stall,  however,  a  mystery.  Mr. 
Geach  haa  examined  the  conatry  in  every  direction  without 
being  able  to  trace  their  origin;  so  tiiat  it  seems  probable 
that  they  result  from  the  debris  of  old  coppeivbearing  strata, 
and  are  not  really  more  abundant  than  gold  nuggets  are  in 
Australia- or  California.  A  high  reward  was  offered  to  any 
native  who  should  find  a  piece  and  show  the  exact  spot  where 
lie  obtained  it^  but  without  effect 

Hie  mountaineers  of  Timor  are  a  people  of  Papuan  type, 
having  rather  slender  forms,  bnshy  frizzled  hair,  and  the  skin 
of  a  dusky-brown  color.  Tliey  have  the  long  nose,  witli  over- 
hanging apex,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Pa}man,  and  so 
absolutely  uuknuwn  among  races  of  Malayan  origin.  On  the 
cuiist  there  has  beeii  much  admixture  of  some  of  the  Malay 
races,  and  i)erhaps  of  Hindoo,  as  well  as  of  Portuguese.  The 
general  stature  there  is  lower,  the  hair  wavy  instead  of  frizzled, 
and  the  features  less  prominent.  The  houses  are  built  on  the 
ground,  while  the  mountaineers  raise  theirs  on  posts  three  or 
four  feet  high.  The  coTiniion  dress  is  a  long  cloth,  twisted 
round  the  waist  and  hanging  to  the  knee,  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration (page  204),  copied  from  a  photograph.  Both  men 
carry  the  national  umbrella,  made  of  an  entire  fan-shaped 
palm-leaf,  carefully  stitched  at  the  fold  of  each  leaflet  to  pr^ 
Tent  splitting.  This  is  opened  out,  and  held  sloping  over  the 
head  and  back  during  a  shower.  The  small  water>buoket  is 
made  from  an  entire  unopened  leaf  of  the  same  palm,  and  the 
covered  bamboo  probably  contains  honey  for  sale.  A  curious 
wallet  is  generally  C8nied|  consisting  of  a  square  of  strongly 
woven  dothy  the^ur  comers  of  which  are  connected  by  cords, 
and  often  much  ornamented  with  beads  and  tassels.  Leaning 
against  the  house  behind  the  figure  on  the  right  are  bamboos, 
used  instead  of  water^jars. 

A  prevalent  custom  is  the  ^pomali,^  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  "taboo"  of  the  Pacific  islanders,  and  equally  respected. 
It  is  used  on  the  commonest  occasions^  and  a  few  palm»]eaves 
stuck  outside  the  gardoi  as  a  sign  of  the  "  pomali  will  pie- 
serve  its  produce  from  thieves  as  effectually  as  the  threaten- 
ing notice  of  man-traps,  spring-guns,  or  a  savage  dog  would 
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do  with  us.  The  dead  are  placed  on  a  stage,  raised  six  or 
eight  feet  above  the  ground,  sometimes  open  and  sometimes 
covered  with  a  roof.    Here  the  body  remains  till  the  relatives 
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can  afford  to  make  a  feast,  when  it  is  buried.  The  Timorese 
are  generally  great  thieves,  but  are  not  bloodthirsty.  Tliey 
fight  continually  among  themselves,  and  take  every  opportuni- 
ty of  kidnaping  unprot^jcted  people  of  other  tribes  for  slaves; 
but  Europeans  may  pass  anywhere  through  the  country  in 
safety.  Except  a  few  half-breeds  in  the  town,  there  are  no 
native  Christians  in  the  island  of  Timor.   The  people  retain 
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their  independence  in  a  great  mcn«J!iro,  find  both  dislike  and 
despise  their  won1d-be  rulers,  whether  l*ortuguese  or  Dutch. 

The  Portuguese  government  in  Timor  is  a  most  miiierable 
one.  Nobody  seems  to  care  the  least  about  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  and  at  this  time,  aft<^r  three  hundred  ytaiH  of 
occupation,  there  has  not  been  a  mile  of  road  made  beyond  • 
the  town,  and  tliere  is  not  a  solitary  European  resident  any- 
where in  the  interior.  All  the  government  officials  oppress 
and  rob  the  natives  as  much  as  they  can,  and  yet  there  is  no 
care  taken  to  render  the  town  defensible  should  the  Timorese 
attempt  to  attack  h.  So  ignorant  are  the  military  officers, 
that  having  received  a  small  mortar  and  some  shells,  no  one 
could  be  found  who  knew  how  to  use  them;  and  during  an 
insurrection  of  the  natives  (while  I  W9B  at  Delli)  the  officer 
who  expected  to  be  sent  against  the  insurgents  was  instantly 
tsiken  iUl  and  they  were  allowed  to  get  posaeedon  of  an  im- 
portant pass  within  three  miles  of  the  town,  where  they  oonld 
defend  themselvea  againat  ten  times  the  force,  the  resnlt  was 
that  no  provisionB  were  bionght  down  from  the  hlils ;  a  famine 
was  imminent^  and  the  governor  had  to  send  off  to  heg  for 
supplies  from  tlie  Dutch  Gorernor  of  Amboyna. 

In  its  present  state  Timor  is  more  trouble  than  profit  to  its 
Dntoh  and  Portngoese  mlers,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so  un- 
less a  difEerent  system  is  pursued.  Afew good  roads  into  the 
elevated  districts  of  the  intenor^  a  conciliatory  policy  and  strict 
justice  toward  the  natives,  and  the  introduction  of  a  good  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  as  in  Java  and  Northern  Celebes,  might  yet 
make  Timor  a  productive  and  valuable  island.  Rice  grows 
weU  on  the  maishj  flats  which  often  fringe  die  coast,  and 
maiae  thrives  in  all  the  lowlands,  and  is  the  common  food  of 
the  natives  as  it  was  when  Dampier  visited  the  island  in  1699.  « 
The  small  quantity  of  coffee  now  grown  is  of  very  superior 
quality,  and  it  miglit  be  increased  to  any  rxtcnt.  Sheep  Uirive, 
and  would  always  be  valuable  as  fresh  food  for  whalers  and  to 
supply  the  adjacent  islands  with  mutton,  if  not  for  their  wool ; 
al^ongh  it  is  probable  that  on  the  mountains  this  product 
might  soon  be  obtained  by  judicious  breeding.  Hmes  thrive 
amazingly ;  and  enough  wheat  might  be  grown  to  supply  the 
wliole  Archipelasfo  if  there  were  sufficient  inducements  to  the 
natives  to  extend  its  ooltivationy  and  good  roads  by  wliich  it 
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could  be  cheaply  transportcHl  to  the  coast  Under  sach  a  sys- 
tem the  natives  would  soon  perceive  that  European  govern- 
ment was  M«iv  antageous  to  them.  They  would  begin  to  save 
money,  and  property  being  rendered  secure,  they  would  rapid- 
ly acquire  new  wants  and  new  tastes,  and  become  large  con- 
sumers  of  European  goods.  This  would  be  a  far  surer  source 
of  profit  to  their  rulers  than  imposts  and  extortion,  and  would 
be  at  the  same  time  more  likely  to  produce  peace  and  obedi- 
^Kje,  tbaa  Uie  modtnulitary  rolo  whioh  has  hitherto  proved 
most  hieffeotiv&  To  inaiigmte  Bodi  a  flystem  wocdd,  how* 
ever,  reqnire  an  imfiM^diate  outlay  of  capital,  whibh  neither 
Datdh  nor  Portuguese  aeem  inclined  to  make,  and  a  nmnber 
of  honest  and  energetio  officials^  which  the  latter  nation  at 
^  least  seems  nnable  to  prodnoe;  so  that  it  is  mndi  to  be  feared 

that  Timor  will  for  many  years  to  oome  remain  in  its  present 
state  of  dirooio  insorreotioa  and  misgOTemment. 

Morality  at  Deilli  is  at  aa  low  an  ebb  as  in  the  far  interior 
of  Braaily  and  crimes  are  connived  at  which  wonld  entail  in- 
famy and  criminal  prosecution  in  Europe.  While  I  was  there 
it  was  generally  asserted  and  bdieved  in  the  place  that  two 
oiBcers  had  poisoned  the  hnsbands  of  women  with  whom  they 
^  were  canying  on  intrigues,  and  with  whom  they  immediately 

cohabited  on  the  death  of  their  rivals.   Yet  no  one  ever 
thought  for  a  moment  of  showing  disapprobation  of  the  crime^ 
or  even  of  considering  it  a  crime  at  aU»  the  husbands  in  qnes-  * 
tion  being  low  half-castes,  who  of  oonrse  ought  to  make  way 
for  the  pleasures  of  their  superiors. 

Ju dicing  from  what  I  saw  myself  and  by  the  desoriptkms 
of  Mr.  Geach,  the  indigenous  vegetation  of  Timor  is  poor  and 
monotonous.   The  lower  ranges  of  the  hills  are  everywhere 
^  c<^»vered  with  scrubby  Eucalypti,  which  only  occasionally  grow 

into  lofty  forest-trees.  Mingled  with  thfso  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties arc  acacias  and  the  fragrant  sandal-wood,  while  tlic  high- 
er mountains,  which  rise  to  about  six  or  seven  thousand  feet, 
are  eitlior  covered  with  coarse  grass  or  are  altogether  barren. 
In  the  lower  grounds  are  a  variety  of  wr*f  dy  bushes,  and  open 
waste  places  are  covered  everywhert  ^\  iih  a  nettle-like  wild 
mint.  Here  is  found  the  beautiful  crown  lily  (Gloriosa  super- 
ba)  winding  among  the  bush^,  and  displayinc^  its  maanificent 
blossoms  in  great  profusion.   A  wild  vine  also  occurs,  bearing 
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gi  cut  irregular  bunches  of  hairy  grapes,  of  a  coarse  but  very 
luscious  flavor.  In  some  of  the  vallevs  where  the  veccetation  is 
richer,  thoruy  bhrubs  and  climbers  are  60  abuudaut  ha  to  make 
the  thickets  quite  iiupenetrable. 

The  soil  seems  very  poor,  consisting  chietl\  of  decomposing 
clayey  shales,  and  the  bare  earlli  and  rock  is  almost  every- 
where visible.  The  drought  of  the  hot  season  is  so  severe 
that  most  of  the  streams  dry  up  in  the  plains  before  they 
reach  the  sea ;  every  thing  becomes  burnt  up,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  hrger  tree8  fall  as  completely  as  inonr  winter.  On  the 
mountains  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet  elevation  tlRre  is  a 
mnch  moister  atmosphere,  so  that  potatoes  and  other  European 
products  can  be  grown  all  the  year  round.  Besides  ponies, 
almost  the  only  exports  of  Timor  are  sandal-wood  and  bees- 
wax. The  sandal-wood  (Santalam  sp,)  is  the  produce  of  a 
small  tree,  which  grows  sparingly  in  the  mountains  of  Timor 
and  many  of  the  other  ialanda  in  the  &r  East  The  wood  is 
of  a  fine  yellow  color,  and  possesses  a  well-known  delightful 
fragranoe  which  is  wonderfully  permanent.  It  is  brought 
down  to  Delli  in  small  logs,  and  is  chiefly  exported  to  China, 
where  it  is  lai|^y  osed  to  bom  in  the  tem|to»  and  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy* 

The  bees-wax  in  a  still  more  important  and  Taluable  prod* 
not,  formed  by  the  wild  bees  (Apb  dorsata),  which  bnild 
huge  honey-oombsy  suspended  in  the  open  air  from  the  under 
side  of  the  lofty  braaohes  of  the  highest  trees.  These  are  of 
a  semiciroular  f omii  and  often  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter. 
I  once  saw  the  natives  tske  a  bees^  nest^  and  a  yery  interesting 
mf^i  it  was*  In  the  valley  where  I  used  to  .collect  insects  I 
one  day  saw  three  "br  four  Timorese  men  and  boys  under  a 
high  tree,  and,  looking  up,  saw  on  a  very  lofty  horizontal 
branch  three  large  bees^  combs.  The  tree  was  straight  and 
smooth-barked  and  without  a  branch,  till  at  seventy  or  eighty 
feet  from  the  ground  it  gave  out  the  limb  wliich  the  bees  had 
chosen  for  their  hume.  As  the  men  were  evidently  looking 
after  the  bees,  I  waited  to  watch  their  operations.  One  of 
them  first  produced  a  long  piece  of  wood,  apparently  the  stem 
of  a  smali  tree  or  creeper,  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
iuid  began  splitting  it  through  in  several  directions,  which 
showed  that  it  was  very  tough  and  stringy.   He  then  wrapped 
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it  in  palm-leaves,  which  were  secured  by  twisting  a  slender 
creeper  round  them.  He  then  fastened  his  cloth  tightly  round 
his  loins,  and,  producing  another  cloth,  wrapped  it  round  his 
head,  neok,  and  body,  and  tied  it  firmly  round  his  neck,  leaving 
his  iaoe,  arms,  and  legs  completely  bare.  Slung  to  his  girdle 
he  oarried*a  long  thin  ooii  of  oor  l ;  and  while  he  had  been 
yn^lriiftg  these  preparations  one  of  his  oompanions  had  cat  n 
strong  creeper  or  bnsh^rope  eight  or  ten  yards  long,  to  one 
end  of  whidi  the  wood-toriah  was  fastened,  and  lighted  at  the 
bottom,  emitting  a  steady  stream  of  smoke.  Jnst  above  the 
torch  a  diopping-knils  was  fastened  by  a  short  cord. 

The  bee-hnnter  now  took  hold  of  the  bush-rope  jnst  above 
the  torch  and  passed  the  odier  end  ronnd  the  trunk  of  the 
tree^  holding  one  end  in  each  hand.  Jerking  it  up  the  tree  a 
little  above  his  head,  he  set  his  foot  against  the  trunk,  and, 
leaning  back,  began  walking  up  it.  It  was  wonderfid  to  see 
the  skill  with  which  he  took  advantage  of  the  lightest  ins- 
ularities of  the  bark  or  obliquity  of  the  stem  to  aid  his  ascent, 
jerkinp:  the  stiff  creeper  a  few  feet  higher  wlien  he  had  found 
fi  til  111  hold  fur  liis  bare  foot.  It  almost  made  rac  giddy  to 
look  at  him  as  he  rapidly  got  up — thirty,  forty,  fifty  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  I  kept  wondering  how  he  could  possibly 
mount  the  next  few  feet  of  straight  smooth  trunk.  Still,  )i'  •  w- 
evcr,  he  kept  on  with  as  much  coolness  and  apparent  certainty 
as  if  he  were  going  up  a  ladder,  till  he  got  within  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet  of  the  bees.  Then  he  stopped  a  moment,  and  took 
care  to  swing  the  torch  (which  Jiung  just  at  Ids  feet)  a  little 
toward  these  dangerous  insects,  so  as  to  send  up  the  stream 
of  smoke  between  him  and  them.  Still  going  on,  in  a  minute 
more  he  brought  himself  under  the  limb,  and,  in  a  manner 
quite  unintelligible  to  me,  seeing  that  both  hands  were  occu- 
pied in  supporting  himself  by  the  creeper,  managed  to  get 
upon  it 

By  this  time  the  bees  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  formed  a 
dense  buzzing  swarm  just  over  him,  but  he  brought  the  torch 
up  closer  to  him,  and  coolly  brushed  away  those  that  settled 
on  his  arms  or  legs.  Hien  stretching  himself  along  the  limb, 
he  crept  toward  the  nearest  comb  and  swung  the  torch  just 
under  it.  The  moment  the  smoke  touched  it,  its  color  ohai^oped 
In  a  most  curious  manner  from  black  to  white,  the  myriads  of 
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bees  Hist  bad  covered  it  flying  off  and  loming  a  dense  doad 
abore  and  around.  The  man  then  lay  at  full  loigth  along  the 
limb,  and  bnuhed  off  the  remaining  bees  with  his  hand,  and 
then  drawing  his  knife  cat  off  the  comb  at  one  slice  dose  to 
the  tree,  and  attaching  the  thin  cord  to  it,  let  it  down  to  his 
companions  below.  He  was  all  this  time  enveloped  in  a  crowd 
of  angry  bees,  and  how  he  bore  their  slings  so  coolly  and 
went  on  with  his  work  at  that  giddy  height  so  deliberately, 
was  more  than  I  ooidd  understand.  The  bees  were  not  evi- 
dently stupefied  by  the  smoke  or  driven  away  far  by.it^and 
it  was  impossible  that  the  small  stream  from  the  torch  could 
protect  Us  whole  body  when  at  work.  There  were  three 
other  combs  on  the  same  tree,  and  all  were  successively  taken, 
and  famished  the  whole  party  witli  a  luscious  feast  of  honey 
and  young  bees,  as  weQ  as  a  valuable  lot  of  wax. 

After  two  of  the  combs  had  been  let  down,  the  bees  be- 
came rather  nomerons  below,  flying  about  wildly  and  stinging 
viciously.  Several  got  about  mo,  an<l  I  was  soon  stnng,  and 
had  to  nm  away,  beating  them  off  with  my  net  and  capturing 
them  for  specimens.  Several  of  them  followed  me  for  at 
least  half  a  mile,  getting  into  my  liair  and  persecuting  me 
most  pertinncioiisly,  ho  that  T  was  more  astonished  than  ever 
at  the  immunity  of  the  natives.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
slow  and  deliberate  motion,  and  no  attempt  at  escape,  are  per- 
haps the  best  safcgiiards.  A  bee  settling  on  a  passive  native 
|)robably  behaves  as  it  would  on  a  tree  or  other  inanimate 
substance,  which  it  does  not  attempt  to  stmg.  Still  they  laust 
often  suffer,  but  they  are  used  to  the  })ain,  and  leara  to  bear 
Tt  impassively,  as  without  doing  so  no  mau  could  be  a  bee- 
hunter. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  TIMOR  GROUP. 

Tf  ^v(  lork  It  a  niaj)  of  the  Archipelago,  nothing  seems 
more  imlikcly  than  that  the  closely-connected  chain  of  i?«lands 
from  Java  to  Timor  should  diftVr  materially  in  their  natural 
productions.  There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  differences  of  cli- 
mate and  of  physical  geography,  but  these  do  not  correspond 
with  tlie  division  the  naturalist  is  obliged  lo  make.  Be- 
tween the  two  ends  of  the  chain  there  is  a  great  contrast  of 
climate,  the  west  hi^-incr  exceedingly  moist,  and  liaving  only 
a  short  and  irregular  dry  season ;  the  east  being  as  dry  and 
parched  up,  and  having  but  a  short  wet  season.  This  change, 
however,  occors  about  the  middle  of  Java,  the  eastern  poi^ 
tion  of  that  iailaiid  having  as  strongly-marked  seasons  as  Loin- 
bosk  and  Tunor.  There  is  also  a  differenoe  in  physical  ge- 
ography ;  bat  this  occurs  at  the  eastern  termmation  of  the 
chain,  where  the  volcanoes,  which  m  the  marked  feature  of 
Java,  Bali,  Lombock,  Sumbawa,  and  Flores,  torn  northward 
through  Gnnong  Api  to  BandiS^  leaving  Tunor  with  only  one 
volcanio  peak  near  its  centre,  while  the  main  portion  of  the ' 
island  consists  of  old  sedimentary  rocks.  Neither  of  these 
phyucal  differences  corresponds  with  the  remarkable  change 
in  natural  j  >rod  uct^ns  which  occurs  at  the  Sti'aits  of  Lombock, 
separating  the  island  of  that  name  from  Bali,  and  which  is  at 
once  so  large  in  amount  and  of  so  fundamental  a  character, 
as  to  form  an  important  ieatare  in  the  aoologicaL  geography 
of  our  glolM". 

The  Dutch  naturalist  Zollinger,  who  resided  a  long  time 
in  the  island  of  Bali,  mfornis  us  that  its  productions  com- 
pletely as-iimilale  with  tl)ov;,>  of  Java,  and  that  he  no' 
aware  of  a  single  animal  lound  in  it  which  does  not  inhabit 
the  larger  island.  Bjfcing  the  few  days  which  T  staid  on  tho 
north  ciiast  of  Bali,  on  my  way  to  Lombock,  I  saw  bcviral 
bildij  highly  characteristic  of  Javau  oruithology.  Among 
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these  were  the  yellow-headed  weaver  (PloceuB  hypox<6tha), 
the  hladc  grasshopper-thrush  (Copsychus  amcenas),  the  rosy 
barbet  (Megalsma  rosea),  the  Malay  oriole  (Oriolus  hors- 
fieldi),  the  Java  ground-starluig  (Stnmopastor  jalla),  and  the 
Javanese  three*toed  woodpecker  (ChrysonotiiB  tiga).  On 
crossmg  over  to  Lomhock,  separated  from  Bali  by  a  strait 
lees  than  twenty  milea  wide,  I  naturally  expected  to  meet 
with  some  of  these  birds  again ;  but  duriDg  a  stay  there  of 
three  months  I  never  saw  one  of  them,  bat  found  a  totally 
different  set  of  species,  most  of  which  were  utterly  unknown 
not  only  in  Java,  but  also  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca. 
For  example,  amoiip:  tho  commonest  birds  in  Lombock  were 
white  cockatou.s  uinl  tliree  sjR'cies  of  Meliphagida',  or  honey 
suckers,  belonging  to  liiiaily  groups  wliieh  are  entirely  absent 
Irom  tho  western  or  Indo-Maliiyan  region  of  the  Archipelago. 
(Jn  passing  to  Flores  and  Timor  the  distinctness  from  the 
Javanese  productions  increases,  and  we  find  that  these  islands 
form  a  natural  group,  whose  birds  are  related  to  those  of 
Java  and  Australia,  but  are  quite  disiinct  from  either.  Be- 
sides my  own  collections  in  Lombock  and  Timor,  my  assistant 
Ml.  Allen  nm<le  a  irood  collection  in  Flores;  and  these,  with 
a  few  species  obtained  by  the  Dutcli  naturalists,  enable  us  to 
form  a  very  good  idea  of  the  natural  history  of  this  group  of 
islands,  and  to  derive  therefrom  some  very  interesting  results. 

The  number  of  birds  known  from  these  islands  up  to  this 
date  is — 63  from  Lombock,  86  from  Flores,  and  118  from 
Timor;  and  from  the  whole  group  188  species.  With  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  species  which  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Moluccas,  all  these  birds  6an be  traced,  either 
directly  or  by  close  allies,  to  Java  on  the  one  side,  or  to  Aus- 
stralia  on  the  other,  although  no  less  than  82  of  them  are 
found  nowhere  out  of  this  small  g^np  of  islands.  There  is 
not,  however,  a  single  genus  peculiar  to  the  group,  or  even 
one  which  is  largely  represented  in  it  by  peculiar  species ; 
and  this  is  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  fauna  is  strictly 
derivative,  and  that  its  origin  does  not  go  back  beyond  one 
of  the  most  recent  geological  epochs.  Of  course  there  are  a 
large  number  of  species  (such  aa  m<Sk  of  the  waders,  many 
of  the  raptorial  birds,  some  of  the  kin^shers,  swallows,  and 
a  few  others)  which  range  so  widely  over  a  large  part  of  the 
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Archipelago  that  it  is  im|>o.<j^i1>l<'  to  trace  them  as  having 
como  from  any  one  part  ruther  tlian  iVom  another.  There 
are  lilty-seven  such  species  in  my  liat,  and  besides  these  there 
are  thirty-five  more  which,  though  peculiar  to  the  Timor 
group,  are  yet  allied  to  wide-raiiL^ini^  forms.  Deductiiior  tliese 
ninety-two  species,  we  have  nearly  a  Imndred  birdi*  left  whose 
relations  with  those  of  other  countries  we  will  now  consider. 

If  WQ  tirst  take  those  species  which,  as  far  as  we  yet  know, 
are  ubsoluuly  contiiied  to  each  island,  we  lind  in 

Lombock  4,  belonging  to  3  genera,  of  which  1  is  Australian,  1  Indian 
Hons.  19  7  *'         6«n  "        «  «* 

Timor.  4S  SO  10        "  4 

The  acttud  number  of  peculiar  species  in  each  island  I  do  not 
suppose  to  be  at  all  accurately  determined,  since  the  rapidly 
inoieasmg  numbers  evidently  depend  upon  the  more  ezten- 
siye  collections  made  in  Timor  than  in  Flores,  and  in  Flores, 
than  in  Lombock ;  but  what  we  can  depend  more  upon,  and 
what  is  of  more  especial  interest,  is  the  greatly  increased  pro> 
portion  of  Australian  forms  and  decreased  proportion  of  In- 
dian forms^  as  wc  go  from  west  to  east  We  shall  show  this 
in  a  yet  more  striking  manner  by  counting  the  numbers  of 
species  identical  with  those  of  Java  and  Australia  respeotiye- 
ly  in  each  island — ^thus: 

InLmnbock.     .  InFloCM,       &i  Tlmar. 

Javan  birds   SS  2S  U 

Australian  birds   4  5  .10 

Here  we  see  plainly  the  course  of  the  rairrration  which  has 
been  going  on  forhundredn  or  thousands  of  years,  and  is  Ftill 
going  on  at  the  present  day.  Birds  entering  from  Java  are 
most  numerous  in  the  island  nearest  Java  ;  each  strait  of  the 
sea  to  be  crossorl  to  reach  another  island  offers  hti  obstacle, 
and  thus  a  smaller  nund>er  get  over  to  the  next  island.'  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  birds  that  appear  to 
have  entered  from  Australia  is  much  less  than  those  which 
have  come  from  Java;  and  we  may  at  first  sight  suppose  tliat 
this  is  due  to  the  wide  sea  that  separates  Australia  from  Ti- 
mor. But  this  would  be  a  hasty  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
an  unwarranted  supposition.     Besides  these  birds  identical 

'  The  names  of  all  the  birds  inhabiting  these  islands  are  to  bo  found  in  the 
Ptooaedlagi  of  th«  Zodogieal  Soctolgr  of  London"  fiir  tho  jroor  186B. 
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with  species  inhabiting  Java  and  Australia,  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  others  very  elosely  allied  to  species 
peculiar  to  those  countries,  and  we  iiuist  take  these  also  into 
account  before  we  form  any  conclusion  on  the  matter.  It 
will  be  as  well  to  combine  these  with  the  former  tablu  ihus: 


In  Txmiboek. 

In  FUxm. 

In  Timor. 

,  33 

28 

11 

1 

5 

6 

....  M 

SB 

5 

10 

CMiy  aDIed  to  AnstnliMii  blfds 

<*••  8 

Jf 

14 

86 

We  now  see  that  the  total  number  of  birds  which  seem  to 
have  been  derived  from  Java  nud  Australia  is  very  nearly 
equal,  but  there  is  this  remarkal)ic  dilforoTice  between  the 
two  series  :  that  whereas  the  larger  proportion  by  far  of  the 
Java  set  are  identical  with  those  still  inhabiting  that  country, 
an  almost  ecjually  large  proportion  of  the  Australian  set  are 
distinct,  though  often  very  closely  allied  species.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  also,  that  these  representative  or  allied  species  di* 
minish  in  number  as  they  recede  from  Australia,  while  they 
ioorease  in  number  as  they  recede  from  Java.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this,  one  being  that  the  islands  decrease  rapid* 
ly  in  size  from  Timor  to  Lombock,  and  can  therefore  snpport  a 
decreasing  number  of  species ;  the  other  and  the  more  impor- 
tant is,  that  the  distance  of  Australia  from  Timor  cuts  off  the 
sapply  of  fresh  immigrants,  and  has  thus  allowed  variation  to 
have  foil  play ;  while  the  vicinity  of  Lombock  to  Bali  and  J ava 
has  allowed  a  continual  influx  of  fredi  incUvidnals,  which,  by 
crossing  with  the  earlier  unmfgrants,  has  checked  variation. 

To  simplify  our  view  of  the  derivative  origm  of  the  birds 
of  these  islands,  let  us  treat  them  as  a  whole,  and  thus  per- 
haps  render  moremtelligible  their  respective  rdations  to  Java 
and  Australia^ 

The  Timor  group  of  islands  contains: 

JavAn  birds.   36  Anstndian  Uvdi..   18 

Clowly  alliad  apedM   J1  Cloedy  allied  spedea   J5 

Dttrivad  ftom  J«ra   47  Doilved  ftani  Avttnlia........  4A 

We  have  here  a  wonderful  agreement  in  the  number  of 

birds  belonging  to  Australian  and  Javanese  groups,  but  they 
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are  divided  in  exactly  a  reverse  manner,  three-foarths  of  the 
Javan  birds  1>eing  identical  species  and  one-fourth  representa- 
tives, while  only  one-fourth  of  the  Australian  f'^rins  are  iden- 
tical an4  three-fourtlis  reprosentativc*:.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant fact  which  wc  c:ui  elicit  from  i  study  of  the  bird«  of  • 
these  islands,  since  it  gives  us  a  very  complete  clew  to  mucli 
of  their  past  history. 

Change  of  sjieeies  is  a  slow  process.  On  that  wo  are  all 
apfreed,  though  we  may  ditVer  about  how  it  has  taken  place. 
The  fact  that  the  Australian  species  in  these  islands  have 
mostly  changed,  while  the  Javan  species  have  almost  all 
remained  unchanged,  would  tlu  refore  mdicate  that  the  dis- 
trict was  first  peopled  from  ^Vustralia,  But,  for  this  to  have 
been  the  case,  the  pliysical  conditions  must  have  been  very 
different  from  what  they  are  now.  Nearly  three  hundred 
miles  oi'  open  sea  now  separate  Australia  from  Timor,  which 
iBland  is  connected  with  Java  by  a  chain  of  broken  land 
diyided  by  straits  which  are  nowhere  more  than  about  twen* 
tj  mileB  wida  Evidently  there  are  now  great  ihdlities  for 
the  natural  prodactions  of  Java  to  spread  oyer  and  occupy 
the  whole  of  these  islands,  while  those  of  Australia  would 
find  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  across.  To  account  for 
the  present  state  of  things,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that 
Australia  was  once  much  more  closely  connected  with  Timor 
thui  it  is  at  present;  and  that  this  was  the  case  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the  fact  of  a  submarine  bank  extending 
along  all  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Australia,  and  at  one 
place  approachmg  within  twenty  miles  of  the  coast  of  Timor. 
This  indicates  a  recent  subsidence  of  Korth  Australia,  which 
probably  once  extended  as  far  as  the  edge  of  this  bank,  be- 
tween which  and  Timor  there  is  an  unfathomed  depth  of  ocean. 

I  do  not  tlilnk  that  Timor  "was  ever  actually  connected 
witli  Australia,  because  such  a  large  number  of  very  abun- 
dant and  characteristic  groups  of  Australian  birds  are  quite 
absent,  and  not  a  sincflo  Australian  mammal  has  entered  Ti- 
mor; which  would  certainly  not  liave  been  the  case  had  the 
lands  been  actually  united.  Such  L^'oups  as  the  bower  birds 
(Ptilouorhynchus),  the  black  and  red  cockatoos  (Calypto- 
rhynchus),  the  blue  wrens  fMalurus),  the  crowshrikes  (Crac- 
ticus),  the  Australian  shrikes  (Falcunculus  and  CoUuricin- 
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ola),  and  many  others,  which  abound  all  oyer  Austratia, 
wonld  certamly  have  spread  into  Timor  if  it  had  been  united 
to  that  oonntry,  or  even  If  for  any  long  time  it  had  approach- 
ed nearer  to  it  than  twenty  miles.  Neither  do  any  of  the 
most  characteristic  groups  of  Anstralian  insects  occur  in  Ti* 
mor;  bo  that  every  thiug  combines  to  indicate  that  a  strait 
of  the  sea  has  always  separated  it  from  Australia,  but  that 
at  one  period  this  strait  was  reduced  to  a  width  of  about 
twenty  miles. 

But  at  the  time  when  this  narrowing  of  tlio  sea  took  pl«ice 
in  one  direction,  there  must  have  been  a  greater  separation 
at  the  other  end  of  the  chain,  or  wo  should  find  more  equal- 
ity in  the  numbers  of  identical  and  representative  species  de-  * 
rived  from  each  extremity.  It  is  true  that  the  widening  of 
the  strait  at  the  Australian  end  by  subsidence  would,  by 
putting  a  stop  to  immigration  and  intercrossing  of  individ- 
uals from  the  mother-country,  have  allowed  full  scope  to  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  modification  ot  the  species ; 
wldle  the  continued  Btrenm  of  iimuigrants  from  Java  would, 
bv  continual  intercrossini!:,  check  such  modification.  This 
view  will  not,  however,  explain  all  the  facts ;  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fauna  of  the  Timorese  L^rouj)  is  indicate(l  as  well 
by  the  forms  which  are  absent  Irom  it  as  hy  those  which  it 
contains,  n!id  is  ])y  tliis  kind  of  evidence  shown  to  be  much 
more  Australian  than  Indian.  No  loss  than  twenty-nine 
genera,  all  more  or  less  abundant  in  Java,  and  most  of  which 
range  over  a  wide  area,  are  altogether  absent ;  while  of  the 
equally  diflused  Australian  genera  only  about  fourteen  are 
wanting.  This  would  clearly  indicate  that  there  has  been, 
till  recently,  a  wide  separation  from  Java ;  and  the  feet  that 
the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombock  are  small^  and  are  almost 
wholly  volcanic,  and  contain  a  smaller  number  of  modified 
foraxB  than  the  other  islands,  would  point  them  out  as  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  A  wide  arm  of  the  sea  proba- 
bly occupied  their  place  at  the  time  when  Timor  was  in  the 
closest  proximity  to  Australia;  and  as  the  subterranean  fires 
were  slowly  piling  up  the  now  fertile  islands  of  Bali  and 
Lombocky  the  northern  shores  of  Australm  would  be  sink- 
ing beneath  the  ocean.  Some  such  changes  aa  have  been 
here  mdicated  enable  us  to  understand  how  it  happens  that^ 
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thougli  tlu'  birds  of  this  group  are  on  the  whole  almost  as 
mtich  Iiuliari  as  Australian,  yet  thu  species  whieli  are  peculiar 
to  tlie  «;;ruup  are  mostly  Australian  in  character,  and  also 
wliy  such  a  hirjxe  number  of  common  indiaji  forms  whicli  ex- 
tend  through  Java  to  Bali  should  not  have  transmitted  a 
sinujle  re])resentative  to  the  islands  further  east. 

The  Maunnalia  of  Timor  as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
islands  of  the  group  arc  cxceediugly  tecunty,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  bats.  These  last  are  tolerably  abundant,  and  no 
doubt  many  more  remain  to  be  discovered.  Out  of  fifteen 
speoifit  known  fix»m  Timor,  nine  are  found  abo  in  Java,  or 
the  ifllande  weet  of  it ;  three  are  Molacoan  epecies,  most  of 
which  are  also  found  in  Anstralia^  and  the  rest  are  peooliar 
to  Timor. 

The  land  mammals  are  onlf  seven  in  number,  as  follows: 

1.  The  common  monkey  (Macacus  cynomolgus),  which  is  foond 
in  all  the  Indo-Malayan  islands,  and  has  spread  from  Java 
through  Bali  and  Lombock  to  Timor.  This  species  is  veiy 
frec^uent  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  may  have  been  convey-^ 
ed  from  island  to  island  on  trees  carried  down  by  floods. 

2.  ParadoxuruB  iasciatus ;  a  civetK^at,  very  common  over  a 
large  part  of  the  Archipelaga  8.  Felis  megalotis ;  a  tiger- 
oat,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  llmor,  where  it  exists  only  in  the 
interior,  and  is  very  rare.  Its  nearest  allies  are  in  Java»  4» 
Cervus  timoriensis;  a  deer,  closely  allied  to  the  Javan  and 
Moluccan  species,  if  distinct.  6.  A  wild  jiig  (Sus  timorien- 
sis);  perhaps  the  same  as  some  of  the  Moluccan  species.  G. 
A  shrew-mouse  (Sorex  tenuis) ;  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
Timor.  7.  An  Eastern  opossum  (Cuscus  orieatalis);  found 
also  in  the  Moluccas,  if  not  a  distinct  species. 

The  fact  that  not  one  of  these  species  is  Australian,  or 
nearly  allied  to  any  Australian  form,  is  strongly  corrobora- 
tive of  the  opinion  that  Timor  li  is  m  ver  fonued  a  part  of 
that  countrv ;  as  in  that  case  some  kan<xaroo  or  other  mar- 
supial  aiiiiuul  would  almost  certainly  be  found  there.  It  is 
no  douljt  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  presence  of  some 
of  the  few  mammals  that  do  exist  in  Timor,  especially  the 
tiger-cat  and  the  deer.  We  must  consider,  howev^er,  that 
during  thousands,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years,  these  iskmds  and  the  seas  between  them  have  been 
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subjected  to  volcanic  action.  The  land  has  been  raised  and 
sunk  again;  the  straits  have  been  narrowed  or  widened; 
many  of  the  islands  may  have  l»een  joined  and  dissevered 
acraiii ;  vioknt  floods  have  anjaiJi  and  attain  deyastated  the 
mountains  and  plains,  carrying  out  to  sea  hundreds  of  forest- 
trees,  as  has  otU'ii  haj)})t'ned  during  voleanic  crn])li(jns  in 
Java;  and  it  does  not  seem  improbable  tiial  onee  in  a  thou- 
sand, or  ten  thousand  years,  there  should  have  oeeurred  such 
a  favorable  combination  of  cireumstances  as  would  lead  to 
the  miiiration  of  two  or  three  laud  animals  Ironi  one  island 
to  another.  This  is  all  that  we  need  ask  to  account  for  the 
very  scanty  and  fniermentary  group  of  Mammalia  which  now 
inhabit  tlie  large  island  of  Timor.  The  deer  may  very  prob- 
ably have  been  introduced  by  man,  for  the  Malays  often 
keep  tame  fawns ;  and  it  may  not  require  a  theasaDd,  or 
even  five  hundred  yean,  to  establish  new  oharaoters  in  an 
animal  temoyed  to  a  country  bo  dllEbrent  in  climate  and  vege- 
tation as  is  Timor  ifrom  the  Molnocas.  I  have  not  mentioned 
horses,  which  are  often  thought  to  be  wild  in  Timor,  becanse 
there  are  no  groonds  whatever  for  such  a  belief  The  Timor 
ponies  have  every  one  an  owner,  and  are  qnite  as  much  do- 
mesticated animals  as  the  cattle  on  a  Sonth  American  ha- 
ciendaw 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  origin  of  the  Timorese 
fauna,  becanse  it  appears  to  me  a  most  interestmg  and  in- 

structive  problem.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  trace  the 
animals  of  a  district  so  clearly  as  we  can  in  this  ease  to  two 
definite  sonrces;  and  still  more  rarely  that  they  furnish  snoh 
decisive  evidence  of  the  time,  and  the  manner,  and  the  pro* 
portions  of  their  introduction.  We  have  here  a  group  of 
oceanic  islands  in  miniature — islands  which  liave  sever  ibrmed 
part  of  the  adjacent  lands,  although  so  closely  approaching 
them;  and  tlieir  productions  have  the  eharaetcristics  of  true 
oeonriic  islands  slightly  modiiied.  These  eharaeteristies  are, 
the  absence  of  all  IVf  ;immalia  exeept  bats,  and  the  oceurrence  of 
peculiar  species  ol  birds,  insects,  and  land  shells,  v.-hirh,  tliough 
found  nowhere  else,  are  plainly  related  to  those  ot  the  nearest 
land.  Thus,  we  have  an  entire  absence  of  Australian  mam- 
mals, and  the  presence  of  only  a  few  stragglers  innu  the  west, 
which  can  be  accounted  lur  in  the  manner  already  indicated. 
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Bate  are  tolerably  abundant.  Birds  bave  many  peculiar  ape- 
eie8»  with  a  decided  relationship  to  those  of  the  two  nearest 
masses  of  land.  The  Insects  bave  similar  relations  with  the 
birdsL  As  an  example^  fonr  species  of  the  Fa]>ilionidsB  are  pe- 
cnliar  to  Timor,  three  others  are  also  found  in  Java,  and  ouc  in 
Australia.  Of  the  four  peculiar  species  two  are  decided  i  n  ed- 
ifications of  Javanese  forms,  while  the  others  seem  allied  to 
those  of  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes.  The  very  few  land  shells 
known  are  all,  curiously  enough,  allied  to  or  identical  with 
Moluccan  or  Celebes  forms.  The  PieridsB  (white  and  yellow 
butterflies),  which  wander  more,  and  from  frequenting  open 
grounds  are  more  liable  to  l)c  blo^vn  out  to  sea,  seem  about 
equally  related  to  those  ot  Java,  Aui^tnilia,  and  the  ^lohiccas. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theory — of  occauic 
islands  having  never  boeii  connected  with  thv  main-land — 
tliat  this  would  imply  that  tln  ir  nnimal  jiopnlation  was  a 
matter  of  chance  ;  it  has  been  termed  the  fk>t<'Kii  und  jetsam 
theory,"  and  it  has  been  muiutaiiied  that  nam  re  does  not 
work  by  the  "  chapter  of  accidents."  But  in  the  case  which 
I  bave  here  described,  we  have  the  most  positive  evidence 
that  such  has  been  the  mode  of  peoplinir  the  islands.  Their 
productions  are  of  that  miscellaneous  c  liaraeLer  which  we 
should  expect  from  such  an  origin;  and  to  suppose  that  they 
liave  been  i>ortions  of  Australia  or  of  Java  will  introduce  pei^ 
fectly  gratuitous  difliculties,  and  render  it  quite  impossible 
to  explain  those  curious  relatiims  which  the  best-known  group 
of  animals  (the  birds)  have  been  shown  to  exhibits  On  the 
other  band,  the  depth  of  the  surrounding  seas,  the  form  of 
the  submerged  banks,  and  the  volcanic  <£aracter  of  most  of 
the  islands,  all  point  to  an  independent  origm. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  make  one  remark  to  avoid  misap- 
prehension. When  I  say  that  Timor  has  never  formed  part  of 
Australia,  I  refer  only  to  recent  geological  epochs.  In  Second- 
ary, or  even  Eocene  or  lOocene,  times,  Timor  and  Australia 
may  have  been  connected ;  but  if  so,  all  record  of  such  a  union 
has  been  lost  by  subsequent  submergence ;  and  in  accounting 
for  the  present  Umd-inhabitants  of  any  country  we  have  only 
to  consider  those  changes  which  have  occurred  since  its  last 
elevation  above  the  waters.  Since  such  last  elevation,  I  feel 
confident  that  Timor  has  not  formed  part  of  Australia, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CSLBBBS. 

MACAiSAB.    SKITBIIBaB  TO  MOVSMBBB,  1856. 

I  LEFT  Lombuck  on  the  30th  of  August,  and  reached  Ma- 
cassar ill  three  days.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I 
stepped  on  a  shore  wliich  I  lia<i  been  vainly  trying  to  reach 
since  February,  and  where  I  expected  to  meet  with  so  much 
that  was  new  and  interesting. 

The  coast  of  this  part  of  Celebes  is  low  and  flat,  lined 
with  trees  and  villages  so  as  to  conceal  the  interior,  except 
at  occanonal  openings,  which  show  a  wide  extent  of  bare 
and  marshy  rice-fields.  A  few  hills  of  no  great.height  were 
visible  in  the  background;  bat  owing  to  the  perpetual  haie 
over  the  land  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I  could  nowhere  dis- 
cern the  high  central  range  of  the  penmsula,  or  the  cele- 
brated peslE  of  Bontyne^  at  its  aonthem  eztremity.  In^  the 
roadstead  of  Macassar  tiiere  was  a  fine  42-gan  frigate^  the 
guardship  of  the  place,  as  well  as  a  small  war-steamer  and 
three  or  four  little  cutters,  used  for  cruising  after  the  pirates 
which  infest  these  seas.  There  were  also  a  i^w  square-rigged 
trading-vessels,  and  twenty  or  thirty  native  praus  of  various 
sises.  I  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  a  Dutch  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Mesman,  and  also  to  a  Danish  shop-keeper,  who 
could  both  speak  English,  and  who  promised  to  assist  me  in 
finding  a  place  to  stay  at  suitable  for  ray  pursuits.  In  the 
mean  time  T  went  to  a  kind  of  club-house,  in  default  of  any 
hotel  in  th<'  jjlnee.  * 

Macassar  w  :is  the  first  Dutch  town  I  had  visited,  and  I 
found  it  prettirr  ;Lnd  cleaner  than  any  I  had  yet  seen  in  the 
East.  The  Dutch  have  some  admirable  local  regulations. 
All  European  houses  must  be  kej)!  well  whitewashed,  and 
every  person  mu^l,  at  lour  in  the  afternoon,  water  the  road 
•  in  front  of  his  house.  The  streets  are  kept  clear  of  refuse, 
and  covered  drains  carry  away  all  impurities  into  largo  open 
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sewers,  into  which  tho  tido  is  admitted  at  high-water  and 
allowed  to  tlow  out  wlicn  it  has  ebbed,  carrying  all  the  sew- 
age with  it  into  the  sea.  The  town  eonsists  chiefly  of  one 
long,  narrow  street,  along  the  sea-side,  devorcd  to  business, 
and  principally  occupied  by  tlie  Dutch  and  CJ)inrso  mer- 
chants' offices  and  warehouses,  and  the  native  shops  or  l»a- 
ziirs.  This  extends  northward  for  more  than  a  mile,  irradu- 
aily  merging  into  native  houses,  often  of  a  most  miserable 
description,  but  made  tu  have  a  neat  appearance  by  being 
all  built  up  exactly  to  the  straiijht  line  of  the  street,  and  be- 
ing generally  backed  by  tiuiL  trees.  This  street  is  usually 
thronged  with  a  native  population  of  Bugis  and  Macassar 
men,  who  wear  cotton  trowscrs  about  twelve  inches  long, 
oovering  only  from  the  hip  to  halfway  down  the  thigh,  and 
the  vniyeraal  Malay  eaiong,  of  gay  checked  oolon^  woni 
foimd  the  waist  or  acrofla  the  ahoaldera  in  a  Tarietj  of  ways. 
Parallel  to  this  street  ran  two  short  ones^  which  form  ihe 
old  Dotch  town,  and  are  inclosed  by  gates.  Hiese  consist 
of  private  houses^  and  at  their  sonthem  end  is  the  fort,  the 
church,  and  a  road  at  right  angles  to  the  beach,  containing 
the  houses  of  the  Goyemor  and  of  the  principal  officials. 
Beyond  iho  fort  again,  along  the  beach,  is  another  long  street 
ot  native  hats  and  many  country-houses  of  the  tradesmen 
and  merohantsL  All  around  extend  the  flat  rice-fields,  now 
bare  and  dry  and  forbidding,  covered  with  dusty  stubble 
and  weeds.  A  few  months  back  these  were  a  mass  of  verd* 
are,  and  their  barren  appearance  at  this  season  offered  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  perpetual  crops  on  the  same  kind  of 
country  in  Lombock  and  Bali,  where  the  seasons  are  exactly 
similar,  but  where  an  elaborate  system  of  irrigation  produces 
the  effect  of  a  perpetual  spring. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  I  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to 
the  Governor,  accompanied  by  my  friend  the  Danish  mer- 
chant, who  spoke  excellent  En<;]is}i.  His  excellency  was 
very  polite,  and  offered  me  every  facility  for  travelling  about 
the  country  and  prosecuting  my  researches  in  natural  his- 
tory. We  conversed  in  French,  which  all  Datch  officials 
speak  very  well. 

FiiidirifT  it  very  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  stay  in  the 
town,  1  removed  at  the  end  of  a  week  to  a  little  bamboo 
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hou8L',  kindly  ort'ered  me  by  Mr.  M*  >nian.  It  was  situated 
about  two  miles  away,  on  a  small  cotlt  e  plantation  and  farm, 
and  about  a  mile  beyond  Mr.  M.'s  own  country-house.  It 
consisted  of  two  rooms  raised  about  seven  feet  aTjove  the 
ground,  the  lower  part  being  partly  open  (and  Borving  ex- 
cellently to  skin  birds  in),  and  j)artly  used  as  a  granary  for 
rice.  There  was  a  kitchen  and  otlier  out-houses,  and  several 
cottages  near  were  occupied  by  men  iu  Mr.  M.'8  employ. 

After  being  settled  a  few  days  in  my  new  house,  I  found 
that  no  ooUectioiiB  oonld  be  made  without  going  much 
ftrther  into  the  conntry.  The  rioe-fields  for  some  miles 
round  resembled  English  fltubbles  late  in  aatumn,  and  were 
almost  as  nnprodiictiTe  of  bird  or  insect  llfa  Itiere  were 
several  native  Tillages  scattered  about,  so  embosomed  in 
fhiit-trees  that  at  a  distance  they  looked  like  elnmps  or 
patches  of  forest*  These  were  my  only  collecting-places^ 
but  they  prodaced  a  yery  limited  number  of  species,  and 
were  soon  exhausted.  Before  I  could  move  to  any  more 
promising  district  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  Rajah  of  Goa,  whose  territories  approach  to  within 
two  miles  of  the  town  of  Macassar.  I  therefore  presented 
myself  at  the  Governor's  office  and  requested  a  letter  to  the 
Rajah,  to  claim  his  protection,  and  permission  to  travel  in 
his  territories  whenever  I  might  wish  to  do  so.  This  was 
immediately  granted,  and  a  special  messenger  was  sent  with 
me  to  carry  the  letter. 

Mj  friend  Mr.  Mesman  kindly  lent  me  a  horse,  and  ac- 
companied me  on  my  visit  to  the  Kajah,  with  whom  he  was 
great  friends.  We  found  his  Majesty  seated  out  of  doors, 
watchini^^  tiie  erection  of  a  new  house.  He  was  naked  from 
tlie  waist  up,  wearing  only  the  usual  short  trowsers  and  sa- 
roiiu.  Two  chairs  wvvc  brought  out  for  us,  but  all  the  chiefs 
an  I  other  natives  were  seated  on  the  ground.  The  messen- 
ger, s«|uatt  ing  duwn  at  the  Itajah^s  feet,  produced  the  letter, 
whifli  was  sewn  up  in  a  covering  of  ytdlow  silk.  It  was 
handed  to  one  of  the  chief  officers,  who  ripped  it  open  and 
returned  it  to  the  Rajah,  who  read  it,  and  then  showed  it  to 
Mr.  M.,  who  both  speaks  and  reads  the  Macassar  language 
fluently,  and  who  explained  fiilly  what  I  required.  Per- 
mission, was  immediately  granted  me  to  go  where  I  liked  in 
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tlie  territories  of  Goa,  but  the  Rajah  desired  that,  should  I 
wish  to  stay  any  time  at  a  place,  1  would  first  give  him  no- 
tice, in  order  that  he  might  send  some  one  to  see  that  no  in- 
jury wa«  done  me.  Some  wine  was  tljon  hrou^lit  us,  and 
afterward  some  detestable  cotlee  aud  wretched  sweetmeats, 
for  it  is  a  liict  that  I  have  never  tasted  good  coflfeo  where 
people  grow  it  themselves. 

Although  this  was  the  height  of  the  dry  season,  and  there 
was  a  fine  wind  all  day,  it  was  by  no  means  a  healthy  time 
of  year.  Hy  boy  Ali  had  hardly  been  a  day  on  shore  when 
he  was  attacked  by  fever,  which  put  me  to  great  inconyen* 
ience,  as  at  the  house  where  I  was  staying  nothing  could  be 
obtamed  but  at  meal-times.  After  having  cured  Ali,  and 
with  much  difficulty  got  another  servant  to  cook  for  me,  I 
was  no  sooner  settled  at  my  country  abode  than  the  latter 
was  attacked  with  the  same  disease,  and,  having  a  wife  in 
the  town,  left  me.  Hardly  was  he  gone  than  I  fell  ill  my- 
self with  strong  intermittent  fever  every  other  day.  In 
about  a  week  I  got  over  it  by  a  liberal  use  of  quinine,  when 
scarcely  was  I  on  my  k  r^s  than  Ali  again  became  worse  than 
over.  <His  fever  attacked  him  daily,  but  early  in  the  mom- 
ing  he  was  pret  t  y  well,  and  then  managed  to  cook  me  enough 
for  the  day.  In  a  week  I  cured  him,  and  also  succeeded  in 
getting  another  boy  who  could  cook  and  shoot,  and  had  no 
objection  to  f^o  into  the  interior.  His  name  was  Baderoon ; 
and  as  he  was  unmarried  and  had  been  used  to  a  roving  life, 
having  been  several  voyaj^es  to  Xorth  Australia  to  catch 
trepang  or  beche  de  mer,''  I  was  in  hopes  of  being  aide  to 
kee})  him.  I  also  got  liold  of  a  little  inip'ident  rascal  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  who  rnuld  sj»eak  some  Malay,  to  carry 
my  gun  or  insect-net  and  make  himself  generally  useful.  Ali 
liad  by  this  time  become  a  pretty  good  bird-skinner,  so  that 
I  was  fairly  supplied  with  servants. 

I  made  many  excursions  into  the  country  in  search  of  a 
good  station  for  collecting  birds  and  insects.  Some  of  the 
villages  a  few  miles  inland  are  scattered  about  in  woody 
ground  which  has  once  been  virgin  forest,  but  of  which  the 
constituent  trees  have  been  for  the  most  part  replaced  by 
frait-trees,  and  particularly  by  the  large  palm  (Arenga  sao> 
charifera),  from  which  wine  and  sugar  are  made,  and  which 
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also  produces  a  C(>;\m'  )»l:K'k  fil)re  used  for  cordage.  That 
necessary  of  life,  tin  1  klihImm),  has  also  been  abundantly  plant- 
ed. In  sncli  places  1  louiul  a  n^ood  many  birds,  among  which 
were  the  fine  eream-eolorcd  pigeon  (Car]iophri<ja  luctuosa) 
nnd  the  rare  blue-headt-d  roller  (( '<iraci:i^  tnuniincki),  which 
has  a  most  discordant  voice,  ami  unu'rally  goes  in  ])airs,  dy- 
ing from  tree  to  tree,  and  exhibiting  while  at  rest  that  all-in- 
a-heap  appearance  and  jerking  motion  of  the  head  and  tail 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  great  fissirostral  group  to 
which  it  belongs.  From  this  habit  alone,  the  kingfishers,  bee- 
eaters^  rollers,  trogons,  and  South  American  puff-birds  might 
be  grouped  together  by  a  persou  who  had  obsenred  them  in 
a  state  of  nature,  but  who  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
examiniDg  their  form  and  structure  in  detail  Thousands  of 
crows,  rather  smaller  than  our  rook,  keep  up  a  constant  caw- 
ing in  these  plantations ;  the  curious  wood-swallows  (Art ami), 
which  closely  resemble  swallows  in  tbeir  habits  and  flight, 
but  differ  much  in  form  and  structure,  twitter  from  the  tree- 
tops;  while  a  lyre-tailed  drongo-shrike,  with  brilliant  black 
plumage  and  milk-white  eyes,  continnaUy  deceives  the  natu- 
raUst  by  the  variety  of  its  unmelodious  notes.. 

In  the  more  shady  parts  butterflies  were  tolerably  abun- 
dant ;  the  most  common  being  species  of  Enplsa  and  Danais, 
which  frequent  gardens  and  shrubberies,  and,  owing  to  their 
weak  flight,  are  easily  captured.  A  beautiful  pale  blue-and- 
black  butterfly,  which  flutters  along  near  the  ground  among 
the  thickets,  and  settles  occanonally  upon  flowers,  was  one 
of  the  most  striking ;  and  scarcely  less  so  was  one  witk  a 
rich  orange  band  on  a  blackish  ground:  these  both  belong 
to  the  Pierido;,  the  group  that  contains  our  common  white 
butterflies,  although  differing  so  much  from  them  in  a}jj>ear- 
ance.  Both  were  quite  new  to  European  naturalists.*  Now 
and  then  I  extended  my  walks  some  miles  farther  to  the  only 
patch  of  true  forest  I  could  find,  accom|)anied  by  my  two 
boys  with  guns  aiul  iusect-net.  We  used  to  Btart  early,  tak- 
ing our  breakfast  with  us,  and  eating  it  wherever  we  could 
find  shade  and  water.  At  such  times  my  Macassar  lK)ys 
Would  ])ut  a  minute  fragment  of  rice  and  meat  or  fibh  on  a 
leaf,  and  hiy  it  on  a  stoue  or  stump  as  an  offering  to  the  deity 
*  The  former  hm  been  named  Erouiu  triuua,  Uio  latter  Tacbj-ris  itbome. 
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«  of  the  spot ;  for,  though  nominal  MobammedaiM}  the  Macas- 
sar people  retain  many  pagan  superstitions,  and  are  bat  lax 
in  their  religions  observances.  Pork,  it  is  tme,  they  hold  in 
abhorrence,  bnt  wiU  not  refase  wine  when  offered  tiiem,  and  ^ 
consnme  immense  quantities  of  ^sagueir,"  or  palm-wine, 
which  is  about  as  intoxicating  as  ordinary  beer  or  dder. 
When  Veil  made,  it  is  a  very  refreshing  drink,  and  we  often 
took  a  draught  at  some  of  the  little  sheds  dignified  by  the 
name  of  basars,  which  are  scattered  about  the  country  wha^ 
ever  there  is  any  tralBfia 

One  day  Mr.  Mesman  told  mc  of  a  larger  piece  of  forest 
where  ho  Bometimes  went  to  shoot  deer,  but  l»o  assured  me 
it  was  mucli  furtlier  off,  and  that  there  were  uo  birds.  How- 
ever, I  resolved  to  explore  it,  and  tlie  next  niorniuij  at  five 
o'clock  \\u  started,  earryiug  our  breakfast  and  some  other 
provisions  with  us,  and  intending  to  stay  the  night  at  a  house 
on  the  borders  of  the  wood.  To  my  Burprisc,  two  hours^ 
hard  walls iii<5  brought  us  to  this  house,  wlu  re  we  ol)tained 
permission  to  paf*ft  the  night.  We  tlien  walked  on,  Ali  and 
Baderoon  with  a  gun  eaeh,  l>aso  carrying  our  provisions  and 
my  intject-box,  while  I  took  only  my  net  and  collecting-bot- 
tle, and  determined  to  devote  myself  wholly  to  the  insects. 
Searcelv  had  I  entered  the  forest  when  I  found  some  iieau- 
tiful  little  green  and  trold  ppeckled  weevils,  allied  to  the  ge- 
nus Pachyrhynchus,  a  grou]>  which  is  almost  confined  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  is  quite  unknown  in  Borneo,  Java,  or 
Malacca.  The  road  was  shady,  and  ajiparently  much  trod- 
den by  hoi-ses  and  cattle,  and  I  quickly  obtained  some  butter- 
flies I  had  not  before  met  with.  Soon  a  couple  of  reports 
were  heard,  and,  coming  np  to  my  boys,  I  foand  they  had 
shot  two  specimens  of  one  of  tlie  finest  of  known  cnckoos 
(PhcDnicoi)haus  callirhynchus).  This  bird  derives  its  name 
from  its  lar^e  bill  being  colored  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  red,  and 
black,  in  about  eqnal  proportions.  The  tail  is  exceedingly 
long,  and  of  a  fine  metallic  pnrple,  while  the  plumage  of  the 
body  is  light  coffee-brown.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
birds  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  to  which  it  is  confined* 

After  sauntering  along  for  a  couple  of  honrs  wo  reached  a 
small  river,  so  deep  that  horses  conld  only  cross  it  by  swim- 
ming,  so  we  had  to  turn  back ;  but  as  we  were  getting  hungry, 
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and  tb©  water  of  the  almost  stagnant  river  was  too  muddy  to 
drink,  we  went  toward  a  house  a  few  hundred  yards  olV.  In 
the  plantation  we  Paw  a  small  raised  hut,  which  we  thought 
^would  do  well  for  us  to  breakfast  in,  so  I  entered,  and  found 
inside  a  young  woman  with  an  inlani.  She  handed  me  a  jug 
of  water,  but  looked  very  much  frightened.  However,  I  sat 
down  on  the  door-stop  and  asked  for  the  provisions.  In 
handing  tbeni  up,  Baderoou  saw  the  infant,  and  started  l)aek 
as  if  be  bad  seen  a  serpent.  It  then  immediately  stnu  k  me 
that  this  was  a  but  in  which,  as  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo 
and  many  other  savai]ce  tribes,  the  women  are  secluded  for 
some  time  aller  tlie  birth  of  their  child,  and  that  we  did  very 
wrnn'i  to  enter  it ;  so  we  walked  off  and  asked  pennission  to 
eat  our  ijreakfast  in  the  family  mansion  close  at  band,  which 
was  of  course  granted.  While  I  ate,  three  men,  two  women, 
and  four  children  watched  every  motion,  and  never  tookeye& 
off  me  till  I  had  finished. 

On  our  way  back  in  the  heat  of  the  day  I  had  the  good- 
fortune  to  capture  throe  specimens  of  a  fine  Ornithoptera,  the 
largest,  tlie  most  perfect,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  butter- 
flies. I  trembled  with  excitement  as  I  took  the  first  oat  of 
nfy  net  and  found  it  to  be  in  perfect  condition.  The  ground 
color  of  this  snperb  insect  was  a  rich  shining  bronzy  black, 
the  lower  wings  delicately  grained  with  white,  and  bordered 
by  a  row  of  lai^e  spots  of  the  most  brilliant  satiny  yellow. 
The  body  was  marked  with  shaded  spots  of  white,  yellow, 
and  fiery  orange,  while  the  head  and  thorax  were  intense 
black.  On  the  under  side  the  lower  wings  were  satiny  white, 
with  the  marginal  spots  half  black  and  hatf  yellow.  I  gased 
upon  my  prize  with  extreme  mterest,  as  I  at  first  thought  it 
was  quite  a  new  species.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  a  variety 
of  Omithoptera  remns,  one  of  the  rarest  and  mos|  remark- 
able species  of  this  highly  esteemed  group.  I  also  obtained 
several  other  new  and  pretty  butterflies.  When  we  anived 
at  car  lodging-house,  being  particularly  •anxious  about  my 
insect  treasures,  I  suspended  the  box  from  a  bamboo  on  which 
I  could  detect  no  sign  of  ants,  and  then  began  skinning  some 
of  my  bird&  During  my  work  I  often  glanced  at  my  pre- 
cioQs  box  to  see  that  no  intruders  had  arrived,  till  after  a  lon- 
ger spell  of  work  than  usual  I  looked  agam,  and  saw  to  my 
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horror  that  ft  column  of  small  red  ants  were  descending  the 
string  and  entering  the  box.  They  were  already  busy  at 
work  at  the  bodies  of  my  treasures,  and  another  half-hour 
would  have  seen  my  whole  day's  collection  destroyed.  Aa 
it  was,  I  had  to  take  every  insect  oat,  clean  them  thoroughly 
as  well  as  the  box,  and  then  seek  ^r  a  place  of  safety  fi>r 
them.  Astheonlyefiectnal  one,  I  begged  a  plate  and  a  basin 
my  host,  filled  the  former  with  water,  and  standing  the 
latter  in  it,  placed  my  box  on  the  top,  and  then  felt  secure 
for  the  night ;  a  few  inches  of  dean  water  or  oil  being  the 
only  barrier  these  terrible  pests  are  not  able  to  pass. 

On  returning  home  to  Mamajam  (as  my  boose  was  called) 
I  had  a  slight  retam  of  intermittent  fever,  which  kept  me 
some  days  in-doors.  As  soon  as  I  was  well  I  again  went  to 
Groa,  accompanied  by  3Ir.  3Icsman,  to  beg  the  Rajah's  assist- 
ance in  getting  a  small  house  built  for  me  near  the  forest 
We  found  him  at  a  cock-fight  in  a  shed  near  his  palace,  which 
however  he  immediately  left  to  receive  us,  and  walked  with 
us  up  an  inclined  jdanc  of  boards,  which  serves  for  stairs,  to 
his  house.  This  was  large,  woll-huih,  and  lofty,  with  bamboo 
floor  and  glass  windows.  The  greater  part  of  it  seemed  to 
be  one  large  liall  divided  by  tho  supporting  posts.  Near  a 
window  sat  tljc  Queen,  s(|uatting  on  a  rough  wooden  arm- 
chair, chewing  the  everhisting  sirih  and  betel-nut,  while  a 
brass  spittoon  by  her  side  and  a  sirih-box  in  front  were  ready 
to  administer  to  her  wants.  The  Kajah  seated  himself  oj)po- 
site  to  her  in  a  similar  chair,  and  a  similar  spittoon  and  sirih- 
box  were  held  by  a  little  boy  squatting  at  his  side.  Two 
other  chairs  were*  ])rought  for  us.  Several  young  women, 
some  the  Rajah's  slaughters,  others  slaves,  were  standing 
about ;  a  few  were  working  at  frames  making  sarongs,  but 
most  of  them  were  idle.  . 

And  fiere  I  might  (if  I  followed  the  example  of  most  trav- 
ellem)  launch  out  into  a  glowing  description  of  the  charms 
of  these  damsels,  the  elegant  costmnes  they  wore^  and  the 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  with  which  they  were  adorned. 
The  jacket  or  body  of  purple  ganae  wonld  fignre  well  in  snch 
a  description,  allowing  the  heaving  bosom  to  be  seen  beneath 
it,  while  **spariding  eyes,"  and  jetty  tresses,'*  and  ^tmy 
feet**  might  be  thrown  in  profhsely.   But,  alas  t  regard  f<Hr 
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tnith  will  not  pormit  rtic  to  cxpatiato  too  aclminrt^rlv  on  such 
topics,  (li'teniiini  i  I  as  1  am  to  give  as  far  as  I  can  a  true  pic- 
ture of  t  lu'  people  and  places  I  visit.  The  priTirp««ps  were, 
it  is  tnie,  sufficiently  good-lookinir,  yet  neither  tlieir  persons 
nor  their  garments  had  that  appearance  of  freshness  and 
cleanliness  without  which  no  other  channs  cau  be  contem- 
plated with  pleasure.  Every  tiling  had  a  (liii_y  and  faded 
appearance,  very  disagreeable  aud  unroyal  to  a  European  eye. 
The  only  thing  that  excited  some  de«rree  of  admiration  was  the 
quiet  and  dignified  manner  of  the  Kajah,  ami  the  ^reat  respect 
always  paid  to  him.  None  can  stand  erect  in  his  prcheuce; 
and  when  he  nts  on  a  chair,  all  present  (Europeans  of  course 
excepted)  squat  upon  the  groimd.  The  highest  seat  is  liter- 
ally, with  these  people,  the  place  of  honor  and  the  sign  of 
rank.  So  unbending  are  the  mles  in  this  respect,  that  when 
an  English  carriage  which  the  Ri^ah  of  Lombock  had  sent 
for  arriyed,  it  was  fomid  impossible  to  nse  it  because  the 
driyer's  seat  was  the  highest,  and  it  had  to  be  kept  as  a 
show  in  its  ooaeh-honsa  On  bdng  told  the  object  of  m  j  yisit^ 
the  Rajah  at  once  said  that  he  would  order  a  honse  to  be 
emptied  for  me,  which  would  be  much  better  than  building 
one,  as  that  would  take  a  good  deal  of  time.  Bad  coflbe  and 
sweetmeats  were  giyen  ns  ns  before. 

Two  days  afterward  X  called  on  the  Rajah  to  ask  him  to 
f^end  a  guide  with  me  to  show  me  the  house  I  was  to  occupy. 
He  immediately  ordered  a  man  to  be  sent  for,  gaye  him  in- 
structions, and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  on  our  way.  My 
•  conductor  could  speak  no  Malay,  so  we  walked  on  in  silence 
for  an  hour,  when  we  turned  into  a  pretty  good  honse,  and 
I  was  asked  to  sit  down.  Thr  hpnd  ?uan  of  the  district  lived 
herf%  nud  in  about  hall"  an  hour  we  started  again,  and  another 
hours  walk  brouirbt  us  to  the  village  where  I  was  to  be 
lodged.  We  went  to  the  residence  of  the  village  chief,  who 
conversed  with  my  conductor  for  some  time,  <»ettiug  tired, 
I  asked  to  be  shown  the  hou«?e  that  was  jjrepared  for  me, 
but  the  only  reply  I  could  ixet  was,  "  Wait  a  little,"  and  the 
parties  went  on  talking  as  before.  So  I  told  them  I  could 
not  wait,  as  I  wanted  to  see  the  house,  and  then  to  go  shoot- 
ing in  the  forest.  This  seemed  to  puzzle  them,  and  at  length, 
m  answer  to  questions  very  poorly  explained  by  one  or  two 
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"by-staiukrs  who  knew  a  liille  31alay,  it  came  out  that  no 
house  was  ready,  and  no  one  seemed  to  have  the  least  idea 
where  to  get  one.  As  I  did  not  want  to  trouble  tiie  liajali 
any  more,  I  thoucrht  it  best  to  try  to  friLrhten  them  a  little; 
80  I  told  them  tliat  if  tliey  did  not  inunediately  find  me  a 
house  as  the  Rajah  had  ordered,  I  should  'j:o  back  and  com- 
plain to  him,  but  that  if  a  house  was  found  oic  I  wouiti  par 
for  the  uao  of  it.  This  had  the  desired  eftect,  and  one  ot  the 
head-men  of  the  village  asked  mc  to  go  with  him  and  look  for 
a  house.  He  showed  me  one  or  two  of  the  most  miserable  and 
roinooB  deseription,  which  I  at  once  rejected,  Baying,  "  I  must 
have  a  good  one,  and  near  to  the  forest."  The  next  he  showed 
me  Baited  very  well,  so  I  told  hini  to  see  that  it  was  emptied  the 
next  day,  for  that  the  day  after  I  should  oome  and  occupy  it 

On  the  day  mentioned,  as  I  was  not  qnite  ready  to  go,  I 
sent  my  two  Macassar  boys  with  brooms  to  sweep  ont  the 
house  thoroughly.  They  returned  in  the  erenmg  and  told 
me  that  when  they  got  there  the  house  was  inhabited,  and 
not  a  single  article  remoTed.  However,  on  hearing  they  had 
come  to  clean  and  take  possession,  the  oocnpants  made  a 
move,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  grumbling,  which  made  me 
feel  rather  nneasy  as  to  how  the  ])eople  generally  might  take 
my  intrusion  into  their  village.  The  next  morning  we  took 
our  baggage  on  three  pack-horaeSi  and,  after  a  few  break- 
downs, arrived  about  noon  at  our  destination. 

After  getting  all  my  things  set  straight,  and  having  made 
a  hasty  meal,  I  determined  if  possible  to  make  friends  with 
the  people.  I  therefore  sent  for  the  owner  of  the  house  and  • 
as  many  of  his  acquaintances  as  liked  to  come,  to  have  a 
"  bitchiba,''  or  talk.  When  they  were  all  seated,  I  t;ave  them 
a  little  tobacco  all  round,  and  Iiavin-  my  boy  Badcroou  for 
interpreter,  tried  to  exj)lain  to  them  why  I  came  there  ;  that 
I  was  very  sorry  to  turn  them  out  of  the  house,  but  that  the 
liajah  had  ordered  it  rather  than  build  a  ucw  oue,  which  was 
what  I  had  asked  for,  and  then  placed  five  silver  ru})ees  in 
the  owner's  hand  as  one  month's  rent.  I  then  assured  them 
that  my  being  there  would  be  a  benefit  to  them,  as  I  sliould 
buy  their  ecr^s  and  fowls  and  fruit;  and  if  their  children 
would  bring  me  shells  and  insects,  of  which  I  sh<nved  them 
specimens,  they  aluo  might  earn  a  good  many  coppers.  After 
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all  this  had  hcQu  fully  explained  to  them,  with  a  lonjx  talk 
and  discussion  between  every  sentence,  I  could  see  that  1  had 
made  a  favorable  impression;  and  that  very  jifternoon,  as  if 
to  test  my  promise  to  buy  even  miBerable  little  Bnail-shells,  a 
doiien  tiiil  lren  came  one  after  another,  bringing  me  a  few 
specimens  eacli  of  a  small  Helix,  for  which  they  duly  received  . 
**  coppers,"  and  went  away  amazed  but  rtjoicing. 

A  few  days'  exploratioD  made  me  well  acquainted  with  the 
snTTouDding  eonntxy.  1  -was  a  long  way  from  tbe  road  in  the 
forest  wluoh  I  had  first  visited,  and  for  some  distance  round 
my  hoose  were  old  clearings  and  cottages.  I  fonnd  a  few 
good  bntterflies,  but  beetles  were  very  scarce,  and  even  rotten 
timber  and  newly-felled  trees  (generally  so  productive)  here 
produced  scarcely  any  thing.  This  convinced  me  that  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  extent  of  forest  in  the  neighborhood  to 
make  the  place  worth  staying  at  long,  but  It  was  too  late  now 
to  think  of  going  further,  as  in  about  a  month  the  wet  season 
would  begin  ;  sol  resolved  to  stay  here  and  get  what  was  to 
be  had.  Unfortunately,  after  a  few  days  I  became  ill  with  a 
low  fever,  which  produced  excessive  lassitude  and  disinclina- 
tion to  all  exertion.  In  vain  I  endeavored  to  shake  it  off ; 
ail  I  could  do  was  to  stroll  qnietly  each  day  for  an  hour  about 
the  gardens  near,  and  to  the  well,  where  some  good  insects 
were  occasionally  to  be  found,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  to  wait 
quietly  at  home,  and  receive  what  beetles  and  shells  my  little 
corps  of  collectors  brfviicrht  me  daily,  I  imputed  my  illness 
chiefly  to  the  water,  which  was  procured  from  sliallow  wells, 
around  which  thero  was  almost  always  a  Rtaj:ti:int  puddle  in 
which  the  butlaloes  wallowed,  Closi;  to  my  house  was  an  in- 
closed mud-hole  where  tliree  buffaloes  were  shut  n\)  every 
night,  and  the  effluvhi  from  which  freely  entered  through  the 
open  bamboo  iloor.  IVIy  Malay  boy  Ali  was  affected  with  the 
same  illness ;  and  as  he  was  my  chief  bird-skinner,  I  got  on 
but  slowly  with  my  collections. 

The  occupations  and  mode  of  life  of  the  villagers  differed 
but  little  from  those  of  all  other  Malay  races.  The  time  of 
the  women  was  almost  wholly  occupied  in  pounding  and 
cleaning  rice  for  daily  use,  in  bringing  home  firewood  and 
water,  and  in  cleaning,  dyeing,  spinning,  and  weaving  the  na- 
tive cotton  into  sarongs.  The  weaving  is  done  in  the  sim* 
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plcst  kind  of  frame  stretohed  on  the  floor,  and  is  a  v^ry  slow 
aod  tedioQfl  prooess.  To  form  the  checked  i>attem  in  common 
use,  each  patch  of  colored  threads  hae  to  be  pulled  up  sepa- 
rately by  hand  and  the  shnttle  passed  between  them,  so  that 
about  an  inch  a  day  is  the  usual  progress  in  stuff  a  yard  and 
.  a  half  wide.  The  men  cultivate  a  little  sirih  (the  pungent 
pepper  leaf  used  for  chewing  with  betel-nut)  and  a  few  vege- 
tables, and  once  a  year  rudely  plow  a  small  |wtoh  of  ground 
with  their  buffaloea  and  plant  rice,  which  then  requirea  little 
attention  tiU  harvest-time.  Kow  and  then  they  have  to  see 
to  the  repairs  of  their  houses,  and  make  mats,  baskets,  or 
other  domestic  utenlils,  but  a  large  part  of  their  time  is 
passed  in  idleness. 

Not  a  single  person  in  the  village  could  speak  more  than 
a  few  words  of  Malay,  and  hardly  any  of  the  people  appear- 
ed to  have  seen  a  European  before.  One  most  disagreeable 
result  of  this  was  that  I  excited  terror  alike  in  man  and  beast 
Wherever  I  went,  dogs  barked,  children  screamed,  women 
r:iii  awnv,  nnd  men  stared  as  thoiicfh  I  were  some  HtramLje  and 
t<  ri  cannibal  mfniHter.  Even  the  pack-borascs  on  the  roads 
ami  j  ;i  1  fis  would  start  aside  when  I  appeared  and  rush  into  the 
jungle  ;  and  as  to  those  horrid,  ugly  l>rutes,  the  buftaloes, 
they  V'  )\i\d  never  be  approached  by  nu — not  lor  fear  of  my 
own,  but  of  others*  safety.  They  wouUl  lii-st  stick  out  their 
necks  antl  stare  at  me,  and  then  on  a  nearer  view  break  loose 
from  their  halters  or  tethers,  and  rush  away  helter-skelter  as 
if  a  demon  were  after  them,  without  any  regard  iur  wliat 
might  be  in  their  way.  Whenever  1  met  buflaloes  carrying 
packs  along  a  pathway,  or  being  driven  home  to  the  village, 
I  had  to  turn  aside  into  the  jungle  and  hide  myself  till  they 
had  passed,  to  avoid  a  catastrophe  which  would  increase 
the  cGslike  with  which  I  was  alreiidy  regarded.  Every  day 
about  noon  the  buflaloes  were  brought  into  the  village,  and 
were  tethered  in  the  shade  around  the  houses ;  and  then  I 
had  to  creep  about  like  a  thief  by  back  ways,  for  no  one  could 
tell  what  mischief  they  might  do  to  children  and  houses  were 
I  to  walk  among  them.  If  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  well  where 
women  were  drawing  water  or  children  bathing,  a  sudden 
flight  was  the  certain  result;  which  things  occurring  day  aft- 
er day,  were  very  unpleasant  to  a  person  who  does  not  like 
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to  be  dklikied,  and  who  had  never  been  aceuBtomed  to  be 
treated  as  an  ogra 

About  the  middle  of  NoTember,  finding  mj  health  no  bet-  j 
ter,  and  inseots,  birds,  and  ahells  all  very  scarce,  I  determined  ! 
to  return  to  Mam^jam  and  pack  np  my  ooUeotiona  before  the  | 
heavy  rains  commenced.    The  wind  had  already  begun  to  * 
blow  from  the  west,  and  many  signs  indicated  that  the  rainy 
season  might  set  in  earlier  than  usual ;  and  then  every  thing 
becomes  very  damp,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dry  col- 
lections properly.    My  kind  friend  Mr.  Mesman  again  lent 
me  his  pack-horses,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  men  to 
carry  my  birds  and  insects,  which  I  did  not  like  to  trust  on 
horses'  barks,  wc  cr<^t  every  thing  home  safe.    Few  can  im- 
agine the  hixurv  it  was  to  -t retch  myself  on  a  t?ota,  aixl  to 
take  my  supper  comlurtably  at  table  seated  in  my  easy  bam- 
boo chair,  after  having  for  five  weeks  taken  all  my  Tiu  als  un- 
comiurtubly  on  the  floor.    Such  things  are  tritles  iii  health, 
but  when  the  body  is  weakened  by  disease  the  habits  of  a 
lilc  time  can  not  be  so  easiiy  set  aside.  ' 

My  house, like  all  bamboo  ytructiires  iu  this  country,  was 
a  leaning  one,  the  strong  weBturiy  winds  of  the  wet  season  ' 
h  n  iiu,'  set  all  its  i)osts  out  of  the  perpendicular  to  suchade- 
gi\e  as  to  make  me  think  it  inii^ht  some  day  ])ossibly  go  over  ' 
altogether.     It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  natives  of 
Celebes  have  not  discovered  the  use  of  diagonal  struts  in 
strengthening  buildings.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  native  boose 
in  the  country  two  years  old  and  at  all  exposed  to  the  wind, 
which  stands  upright ;  and  no  wonder,  as  ths^  merely  consist  r 
of  posts  and  joists  all  placed  upright  or  horisontal,  and  &8^ 
ened  rudely  together  with  rattans.    They  may  be  seen  in  . 
every  sti^e  of  the  process  of  tumbling  down,  from  the  first  | 
slight  inclination,  to  such  a  dangerous  slope  that  it  becomes 
a  notice  to  quit  to  the  occupiers. 

The  mechanical  geniuses  of  the  country  have  only  discov- 
ered two  ways  of  remedying  the  evil  One  is,  after  it  has 
commenced,  to  tie  the  house  to  a  ])ost  in  the  ground  on  the 
windward  side  by  a  rattan  or  bamboo  cable.  The  other  is  a 
preventive,  but  how  they  ever  found  it  out  and  did  not  dis-  t 
cover  the  true  way  is  a  mystery.  Tliis  plan  is  to  build  the 
house  in  the  usual  way,  but  instead  of  having  all  the  prin- 
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dpal  sopports  of  straight  posts,  to  have  two  or  three  of  them 
choeen  as  crooked  as  possible.  I  had  often  notioed  these 
crooked  posts  In  houses,  bat  imputed  it  to  the  scarcity  of 
good  straight  timber,  till  one  day  I  met  some  men  carrying 
home  a  post  shaped  something  like  a  dog's  hind  leg,  and  in- 
quired of  my  native  boy  what  they  were  going  to  do  with 
snch  a  piece  of  wood.  To  make  a  post  for  a  honse,^  said 
he.  **  But  why  don't  they  get  a  straight  one,  there  are  plenty 
here?"  said  I.  "Oh,"  replied  he,  "they  itivfer  some  like  that 
in  a  hoQse,  becanse  then  it  won^t  faJi,"  evidently  imputing 
the  effect  to  some  occult  property  of  crooked  timber.  A  lit- 
tle consideration  and  a  diagram  will,  however,  show  that  the 
effect  imputed  to  the  crooked  post  may  be  really  produced 
by  it.  A  true  square  changes  its  figure  readily  into  a  rhom- 
boid or  oblique  figure;  but  when  one  or  two  of  the  uprights 
are  bent  or  glo])iiig,  and  placed  so  a.s  to  oppose  eacli  other, 
the  effect  of  a  strut  is  produced,  though  in  a  rude  and  clumsy 
manner. 

Just  before  I  had  left  Mamajam  the  people  had  sown  a 
consideral  1<  [  iiauiity  of  maize,  which  appears  above  ground 
in  two  or  tint  e  days,  and  in  favorable  seasons  ripens  in  less 
than  two  nioutlis.  Owing  to  a  week's  premature  rains  the 
ground  was  all  flooded  when  I  returned,  and  the  plants  just 
coming  into  ear,  were  yuUuvv  and  dead.  Not  a  grain  would 
be  obtain  I  l>y  the  whole  village,  but  luckily  it  is  only  a 
luxury,  not  a  necessary  of  lite.  The  rain  was  the  signal  lor 
plowing  to  begin,  in  order  to  sow  rice  on  all  the  flat  lands 
between  us  andthc  town.  The  plow  used  is  a  rude  wooden 
instrument  with  a  very  short  single  handle,  a  tolerably  well- 
shaped  conlter,  and  the  point  formed  of  a  piece  of  hard  palm- 
wood  fiistened  in  with  wedges.  One  or  two  boffidoes  draw 
it  at  a  very  slow  pace.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  and  a 
rude  wooden  harrow  is  used  to  smooth  the  snr&ce. 

By  the  begimiing  of  December  the  regular  wet  season  had 
set  in.  Westerly  winds  and  driving  rains  sometimes  con- 
tinued for  days  together;  the  fields  for  miles  around  were 
under  water,  and  the  ducks  and  buffaloes  enjoyed  themselves 
amazingly.  All  along  the  road  to  Macassar  plowing  was 
daily  going  on  in  the  mud  and  water,  through  which  the 
wooden  plow  easily  makes  its  way,  the  plowman  holding 
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the  ])lo\v -handle  with  one  hand,  while  a  long  bamboo  in  the 
other  serves  to  guide  the  buflaloes.  These  animals  require 
an  immense  deal  of  driving  to  get  them  on  at  all ;  a  eontiu- 
ual  shower  of  exelamations  is  kept  up  at  them,  and  "  oh  !  ah  ! 
''ee  !  ui'h  !"  are  to  be  heard  in  various  keys  and  in  an  unin- 
terrupted  sueeession  all  day  long.  At  night  we  were  favor- 
ed with  a  ditierent  kind  of  concert.  The  dry  ground  around 
my  house  had  become  a  marsli  tenanted  by  frogs,  who  kept 
up  a  most  incredible  noise  Irum  dusk  to  dawn.  They  were 
somewhat  musical  too,  having  a  deep  vibrating  note  which 
at  times  closely  resembles  the  tuning  of  two  or  three  bass- 
viols  iu  aa  orchestra.    In  Malacca  and  Borneo  I  had  heard 
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no  8Dch  sonnds  as  these,  which  indicates  that  the  frogs,  like 
most  of  the  animals  of  Celebes,  are  of  species  peculiar  to  it. 

My  kind  friend  and  landlord,  Mr.  Mesman,  was  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Macassar-born  Dutchman.  He  was  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  had  a  large  family,  and  lived  in  a 
Bpacious  house  near  the  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  grove 
of  fniit-trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  offices, 
stables,  and  native  cottages,  occupied  by  his  numerous  serv- 
!*nts,  slaves,  or  dependents.  lie  usually  rose  before  the  sun, 
and  after  a  cup  of  coffee  looked  after  his  servants,  horses,  and 
dogs  till  seven,  when  a  substantial  breakfast  of  rice  and 
wieat  was  ready  in  a  cool  veran(hi.  Putting  on  a  clean  white 
Hnon  suit,  he  tlien  drove  to  town  in  his  buggy,  where  he  had 
au  ofiice,  with  two  or  three  Chinese  clerks,  who  looked  after 
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his  affairs.  His  business  was  that  of  a  coffee  and  opium  mer- 
chant. He  had  a  coffee  estate  at  Bontyne,  and  a  small  prau 
which  traded  to  the  Eastern  islands^  near  New  Guinea,  for 
mother-of-pcaH  and  tortoisMhelL  About  one  he  would  re- 
turn home,  have  colTee  aad  cake  or  fried  plantaiDy  first  chang- 
ing his  dxeas  for  a  colored  cotton  shkt  and  trowflera  and  hue 
feet,  and  then  take  a  siesta  with  a  book.  About  four,  after 
a  cup  of  tea,  he  would  walk  round  his  premises,  and  general- 
ly stroll  down  to  Mamlgam  to  pay  me  a  ▼isit.and  look  after 
his  farm. 

This  consisted  of  a  ooffee-plantation  and  an  orchard  of  fruit- 
trees,  a  doxen  horses  and  a  score  of  cattle,  with  a  small  village 
of  Timorese  slaves  and  Macassar  servants^  One  family  looked 
after  the  cattle  and  supplied  the  house  with  milk,  bringing 
me  also  a  large  glassful  every  morning,  one  of  my  greatest 
luxuries.  Others  had  charge  of  the  horses,  which  were  brought 
in  every  afternoon  and  fed  with  cut  grass.  Others  had  to 
cut  grass  for  their  master's  horses  at  Macassar — not  a  very 
easy  task  in  the  dry  season,  when  all  the  country  looks  like 
baked  mud,  or  in  the  rainy  season,  when  miles  in  every  'liT-ee- 
tion  are  flooded.  TTow  tliey  manaixed  it  was  a  mystery  to 
me,  but  they  knOw  grass  must  be  had,  and  they  iret  it.  One 
lame  womau  had  charge  of  a  flock  of  ducks.  Twice  a  day 
she  took  them  out  to  feed  in  the  marshy  plaees,  let  them  wad- 
dle and  gobble  lor  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  drove  them  back 
and  shut  them  up  in  a  small  dark  shed  to  digest  their  meal, 
whence  they  gave  forth  occasionally  a  melancholy  quack. 
Every  night  a  watch  was  set,  prineijially  for  the  sake  of  the 
horses,  the  people  of  Goa,  only  two  miles  off,  being  notorious 
thieves,  and  horses  offering  the  easiest  and  most  valuable  spoil. 
This  enabled  me  to  sleep  in  security,  although  many  people 
in,  Macassar  thought  I  was  running  a  great  risk,  living  alone 
in  such  a  solitary  place  and  with  such  bad  neighbors. 

My  house  was  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  straggling  hedge 
of  roses,  jessamines,  and  other  flowers^  and  every  morning  one 
of  the  women  gathered  a  basketftd  of  the  blossoms  for  Mr. 
Mesman>  family.  I  generally  took  a  couple  for  my  own 
breakfast-table,  and  the  supply  never  &iled  during  my  stay, 
and  I  suppose  never  does.  Almost  every  Sunday  Mr.  M.  made 
a  shootmg  excursion  with  his  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and 
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T  ereDerally  accompanied  him  ;  for  though  the  Dutcli  are  Prot- 
cbtaiits,  they  do  nut  observe  JSunday  in  the  rigid  uiaunor 
pmctieed  in  Englaiul  ami  English  colonies.  The  Governor 
of  tlie  jducc  has  liis  public  reception  every  Sunday  evening, 
when  card-phiying  is  the  regiUar  amusement. 

On  December  13th  I  went  on  board  a  praa  bound  tor  the 
Am  Islands,  a  jonmey  which  will  he  described  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  work 

On  my  retiM*n»  ft  seyen  months'  absence,  I  Tisited  an- 
other district  to  the  north  of  Macassar,  which  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  next  chapter* 
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CHAPTEli  XVI. 

CELEBES. 
MACkUAW,    JULY  TO  WOVBfBIB,  1857. 

I RBACHXD  MaoaawMT  again  on  tfae  llth  of  Jviy,  and  estab* 
lifihed  myself  id  my  old  quarters  at  ]VIam4jam,  to  aort^  arrange, 
dean,  and  pack  up  my  Aru  collections.  This  oocnpted  me  a 
month;  and  having  shipped  them  off  for  Singapore,  had  my 
guns  repaired)  and  received  a  new  one  from  England,  together 
with  a  stock  of  pins,  arsenic,  and  other  collecting  leqniaites^I 
began  to  feci  eager  for  work  again,  and  had  to  consider  where 
I  should  spend  my  time  till  the  end  of  the  year.  I  had  left 
Macassar,  seven  months  before,  a  flooded  marsh,  being  plowed 
up  for  the  rioe-sowing.  The  rains  had  continued  for  fire 
months,  yet  now  all  the  rice  was  cut,  and  dry  and  dusty  stub- 
bles covered  the  country  just  as  when  T  had  first  arrived  there. 

After  luucli  iiu|uiry  I  determined  to  visit  the  district  of 
Maros,  about  tiiii  ty  miles  north  of  Macassar,  where  Mr.  .Tncob 
Mesraan,  a  brother  of  niy  friend,  resided,  who  liad  kindly  offer- 
ed to  Hnd  me  house-room  and  give  me  assistance  should  I  feel 
inclined  to  visit  him.  I  accordingly  obtained  n  pMss  from  the 
Resident,  and  havin<j^  liired  a  boat,  set  off  one  evening  for 
Maros.  My  boy  Ali  was  so  ill  with  fever  that  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  him  in  tiie  hospital,  under  the  care  of  my  friend  the 
German  docstor,  and  I  had  to  make  shift  with  two  new  servants 
utterly  ignorant  of  every  thing.  We  coasted  along  during 
the  night,  and  at  daybreak  entered  the  Maros  River,  and  by 
three  in  the  afternoon  reached  the  village.  I  immediately 
visited  the  Assistant  Resident,  and  applied  for  ten  men  to 
carry  my  baggage,  and  a  horse  for  myself.  Tliese  were  prom- 
ised to  be  ready  that  night,  so  that  I  could  start  as  soon  as  I 
liked  in  the  morning.  After  having  taken  a  cup  of  tea  I  took 
my  leave,  and  slept  in  the  boat.  Some  of  the  men  came  at 
night  as  promised,  bat  others  did  not  arrive  till  the  next  mom- 
•  ing.  It  took  some  time  to  divide  my  baggage  fairly  among 
them,  as  they  all  wanted  to  shirk  the  heavy  boxes,  and  would 
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seize  hold  of  some  liGjht  article  and  march  oH  with  it,  till  made 
to  come  back  and  wait  till  the  whole  had  been  fairly  appor- 
tioned. At  length  about  eight  o'clock  all  was  arranged,  and 
we  started  for  our  walk  to  ^Ir.  M.'s  farm. 

Tlie  country  was  at  first  a  uniform  plain  of  bumt-up  ri*  »  - 
grounds,  but  at  a  few  miles'  distance  precipitous  hills  appeared, 
backed  by  the  lofty  central  range  of  the  peninsula.  Toward 
these  our  path  lay,  and  after  having  gone  six  or  eight  miles 
the  hills  b^nn  to  advance  into  the  plain  right  and  left  of  us, 
and  the  ground  became  pierced  here  and  there  with  blocks  and 
pillars  of  limestone  rock,  while  a  few  abrupt  conical  hills  and 
peaks  rose  like  islands.   Passing  over  an  elevated  tract  forming 
the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  hills,  a  picturesque  scene  lay  before 
ns.   We  looked  down  into  a  little  valley  almost  entirely  sor- 
rounded  hj  mountiuns,  rising  abruptly  in  hnge  precipices^  and 
forming  a  succession  of  knoUs  and  peaks  and  domes  of  the 
most  varied  and  fantastic  shapes.  In  the  very  centre  of  the 
valley  was  a  large  bamboo  bouses  wbUe  scattered  around  were 
a  doien  cottages  of  the  same  material  ' 

I  was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Jacob  Mesman  in  an  ury  sa> 
loon  detached  from  the  honse^  and  entirdy  built  of  bamboo 
and  thatched  with  grass.  After  breakfast  he  took  me  to  bis 
foreman's  house,  about  a  hundred  yards  off,  half  of  which  was 
given  up  to  me  till  I  should  decide  where  to  hare  a  cottage 
buOt  for  my  own  use.  I  soon  found  that  this  spot  was  too 
much  exposed  to  the  wind  and  dust,  which  rendered  it  very 
difficult  to  work  with  papers  or  insects.  It  was  also  dreadfully 
hot  ill  the  afternoon,  and  after  a  few  days  I  got  a  sharp  attack 
of  fever,  wliirli  detci  iuuied  me  to  move.  I  accordingly  fixed 
on  a  place  about  a  mile  off,  at  the  foot  of  a  forest-covered  hill, 
where  in  a  few  days  Mr.  M.  built  for  me  a  nice  little  house, 
consistinGT  of  a  good-sized  inclosed  veranda  or  open  room,  and 
a  small  inner  sleepinof-roora,  with  a  little  cook-house  outside. 
As  soon  as  it  was  hniBhed  I  moved  into  it,  and  found  the 
change  most  agreeable. 

The  forest  which  surrounded  me  was  open,  and  free  from 
underwood,  consisthig  oi  large  trees,  widely  scattered  with  a 
great  quantity  of  palm-trees  (Arenga  saccharifera),  from 
which  palm  wine  and  sugar  are  made.  There  were  also  great 
numbers  of  a  wild  jack-fruit  tree  (Artooarpus),  which  bore 
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ftbmidaiioe  of  large  letiealated  fmit^  serving  as  an  ezoeUent 
▼^getabku  Die  ground  was  as  thickly  covered  with  dry 
Jeeves  as  it  is  in  an  English  wood  in  November;  the  litde  rooky 
streams  were  all  dry,  and  scarcely  a  drop  of  water  or  even  a 
damp  place  was  anymore  to  be  seen.  About  fif^  yards  below 


my  house,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  a  deep  hole  in  a  water- 
course, where  good  water  was  to  be  had,  and  where  I  went 
daily  to  buthe,  by  having  backets  of  water  taken  out  and 
pouring  it  over  my  body. 

My  host  Mr.  M.  enjoyed  a  thoroughly  country  life,  depend- 
incr  almost  entirely  on  his  gim  and  dogs  to  supply  his  table. 
Wild  pigs  of  largo  size  were  very  plentiful,  and  he  generally 
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got  one  or  two  a  week,  besides  deer  occasionally,  and  abun- 
dance of  jungle-fowl,  horabills,  and  great  fruit-pigeons.  His 
bufUoes  supplied  plenty  «£  milk,  from  wbicb  he. made  his 
own  batter ;  be  grew  hu  own  rioe  and  coffee,  and  had  ducks, 
fowls,  and  tiieir  eggs  in  profusion.  Hm  palm-treea  supplied 
him  all  the  year  round  with  **  sagodr,"  which  takes  the  place 
ol  beer,  and  the  sugar  made  from  them  is  an  ezcdlent  sweet- 
meat All  the  fine  tropical  vegetableB  and  fmits  were  abwi- 
dant  in  their  season,  and  his  cigars  were  made  from  tobacco 
of  his  own  raising.  He  kindly  sent  me  a  bamboo  of  bn&lo* 
milk  ereiy  morning ;  it  was  as  thick  as  cresm,  and  required 
diluting  with  water  to  keep  it  fluid  during  the  day.  It  mixes 
veiy  well  with  tea  and  coffee,  although  it  has  a  slight  peculiar 
flavor,  which  after  a  tune  is  not  disagreeable.  I  also  got  as 
much  sweet  '*  sagueir "  as  I  liked  to  drink,  and  Mr.  M.  always 
sent  me  a  piece  of  each  pig  he  killed,  which  with  fowls,  eggs, 
and  the  birds  we  shot  ourselves,  and  buffalo  beef  about  once 
a  fortnight,  kr|)t  nw  larder  sufficiently  well  supplied. 

Every  bit  of  flat  land  was  cleared  and  used  as  rioe-flelds, 
and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  many  of  the  hills  tobacco  and  veg- 
etables were  grown.  Most  of  the  slopes  arc  covered  with 
huge  blocks  of  rock,  very  fatiguing  to  scramble  over,  while  a 
number  of  the  hills  are  so  precipitous  as  to  be  quite  inacce^ 
sible.  These  oiroamstanccs,  combined  with  the  excessive 
drought,  were  very  unfavorable  for  my  pursuits.  Birds  were 
scarce,  and  I  got  but  few  new  to  me.  Insects  were  tolerably 
plentiful,  but  unequal.  Beetles,  usually  so  nnraorons  and  fnter- 
esting  were  exccedinjjly  scarce,  some  of  the  friTiiilies  being 
quite  absent,  and  others  only  represente<l  by  very  minute  «pe» 
cieH.  The  flies  and  bees,  on  the  otlu  r  Iiand,  were  abundant, 
and  of  these  I  daily  obtaine<l  new  and  mtcTcsting  species.  The 
rare  and  beautiful  butt*  i  llii  s  of  Celebes  were  the  chief  object 
of  my  search,  and  I  found  many  specie^  altogether  now  to  me, 
but  they  were  generally  so  active  and  >]\y  as  to  render  their 
capture  a  matter  of  «xreat  difficulty.  Almost  the  only  good 
place  fur  them  was  in  the  dry  beds  of  the  streanus  in  the  forest, 
where,  at  damp  places,  muddy  pool.s,  or  even  on  the  dry  roc  ks. 
all  sorts  of  insects  could  be  found.  In  these  rticky  forests 
dwell  some  of  the  finest  butterflies  in  the  world.  Three  specicH  « 
of  Omithoptera,  measuiing  seven  or  eight  inches  across  the 
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wingSy  and  beautifully  marked  with  flpoto  or  maBSoe  of  eatiny 
yellow  on  a  black  groand,  wheel  throogh  the  ihicketa  with  a 
strong  Bailing  flight.  About  the  damp  places  are  Bwamu  of 
the  beautiful  blue-banded  Fapilios,  miletns  and  telephus,  the 
superb  golden>grcen  P.  macedon,  and  the  rare  little  swaUow- 
taU  Papilio  rhesus,  of  all  of  whidi,  though  very  active,  I  sue* 
oeeded  in  capturing  fine  series  of  specimens. 

I  have  rarely  enjoyed  myself  more  than  dunng  my  residence 
here.  As  I  sat  t^ng  my  coffee  at  six  in  the  morning,  rare 
birds  would  often  be  seen  on  some  tree  dose  by,  when  I  would 
hastily  saUy  out  in  my  slippers,  and  peiiiaps  secure  a  priie  I 
had  been  seeking  after  for  weeks.  The  great  hombills  cl 
Celebes  (Buceros  cassidix)  would  often  come  with  loud-fiap- 
ping  wings  and  perch  npon  a  lofty  tree  just  in  front  of  me ; 
and  the  black  baboon-monkeys  (Cynopithecns  nigrescens)  oft^ 
en  stared  down  in  astonishment  at  such  an  intrusion  into  their 
domains;  while  at  night  herds  of  wild  pigs  roamed  about  the 
house,  devouring  refuse,  and  obliging  us  to  put  away  every 
thing  eatable  or  breakable  from  our  little  cooking-house.  A 
few  minutes*  search  on  the  fallen  trees  around  my  house  at 
sunrise  and  sunset  would  often  produce  me  more  beetles  than 
I  would  meet  with  in  a  day's  collecting,  and  odd  moments  could 
be  made;  valuable,  which  when  living  in  villages  or  at  a  distance 
from  the  forest  are  inevitably  wasted.  Where  the  sugar- 
palms  were  dripping  with  sap  flies  congregated  in  immense 
numbers,  and  it  was  by  spending  half  an  hour  at  these  when  T 
had  the.  time  to  spare  that  I  obtained  the  finest  and  most  re- 
markable coliecUou  of  this  group  of  insects  that  I  have  ever 
made. 

Then  what  delightful  hours  I  passed  wandering  up  and 
down  the  dry  river-courses,  full  of  water-holes  and  rocks  and 
talieii  trees,  and  overshadowed  by  magnificent  vegetation  1  I 
soon  got  to  know  every  hole  and  rock  and  stump,  and  came 
up  to  each  witli  cautious  step  and  bated  breath  to  see  what 
treasures  it  would  produce.  At  one  place  I  would  find  a  lit- 
tle crowd  of  the  rare  butterfly  (Tachyris  zarinda),  which 
would  rise  up  at  ray  approach,  and  display  their  vivid  orange 
and  cinnabar-red  wings,  while  among  them  would  flutter  a 
few  of  the  6ne  blue-banded  Papilios.  Where  leafy  branches 
hung  over  the  gully,  I  might  expect  to  find  a  grand  Oinithop- 
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tera  at  rest,  and  an  easy  prey.  At  certain  rotten  trunks  I 
wm  sure  to  get  tlie  curiouB  little  tiger-beetle  (T)ierates  flavi- 
labris).  In  the  denser  thickets  I  would  capture  the  small 
metallic  bhie  buttertlies  (Amblypodia)  sitting  on  the  leaves,  a.s 
well  as  some  rare  and  beautiful  leaf-beetles  of  the  familiefi 
Hispid^e  and  Chrysomelidae. 

I  found  that  the  rotten  jack-fruits  were  very  attractire  to 
many  beetles,  and  used  to  npYit  them  partly  open  and  lay  them 
about  in  the  forest  near  my  house  to  rot.  A  morning's  search 
at  these  often  produced  me  a  score  of  specie's  — StaphylinidsB, 
NitidulidcB,  Onthophnin.  nnd  minute  Carabidte  being  the  most 
abondant.  Nov  and  then  the  ^'sagueir  makers  brought  me 
a  fine  rosechafer  (Stemoplus  schaumii)  which  they  found  liek- 
nig  up  the  sweet  sap.  Ahnost  the  only  new  birds  I  mat  with 
lor  some  time  were  a  handsome  gromid^thmsh  (Pitta  eelebeii- 
lis),  sad  a  beantiful  viole^crowned  dove  (Ptilonopna  celeb6ii<- 
lis),  both  very  similar  to  birds  I  had  reoently  obtained  at  Am, 
bat  of  distinct  species. 

About  the  latter  part  of  September  a  heavy  showw  of  rain 
Id,  admonishing  ns  that  we  might  soon  expect  wet  weather, 
Qneh  to  the  advantage  of  the  baked-op  oonntry,  I  therefore 
detennined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  falls  of  the  M&ros  River,  rit- 
sated  at  the  pokt  where  it  issnes  from  the  monntalns— a  spot 
often  visited  by  travellers,  snd  considered  very  beaadfuL  Mr. 
M.  lent  me  a  horse,  and  I  obtained  a  guide  from  a  neighbor- 
ing viliaixe  ;  and  taking  one  of  my  men  with  me,  we  started 
at  six  ill  liie  morning,  and  after  a  ride  of  two  hours  over  the 
flat  rico  fields  skirting  the  mountains  which  rose  in  grand 
precipices  on  our  left,  we  reached  the  river  about  half-way 
between  ^laros  and  the  falls,  and  thence  had  a  good  bridle- 
road  to  our  dostinati' *n.  which  wo  reached  in  another  hour. 
The  hills  had  cl"^*  d  in  round  us  as  we  advanced  ;  and  when 
we  reached  a  ruinous  shed  which  had  been  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors,  we  foiiinl  ourselves  in  a  flat-hottnini  d 
Valley  about  a  quiiricr  of  a  mile  wide,  bounded  by  precipitous 
and  often  ovorhauginic  limestone  rocks.  So  far  the  ground 
bad  been  cultivated,  but  it  now  became  covered  with  boshes 
aad  large  scattered  trees. 

As  soon  as  my  scanty  baggage  had  arrived  and  was  duly 
deposited  in  the  shed,  1  started  off  alone  for  the  fail,  which 
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was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on.  The  river  is  here 
about  twenty  yards  wide,  and  issaes  from  a  chasm  between 
two  Tertioal  wsUs  of  limestone  over  a  rounded  mass  of  basal- 
tic roek  about  forty  feet  high,  forming  two  enrres  separated 
by  a  slight  ledge.  The  water  spreads  beantafully  oyer  this 
snrfiice  in  a  tldn  sheet  of  foam,  which  enrls  and  eddies  in  a 
sacoession  of  concentric  cones  till  it  falls  into  a  fine  deep  pool 
below.  CSlose  to  ^e  very  edge  of  the  fall  a  narrow  and  very 
ragged  path  leads  to  the  river  above,  and  thence  continaes 
dose  under  the  predpice  along  the  water^s  edge,  or  sometimes 
in  the  water,  for  a  few  hundred  ytatdB^  after  which  the  rocks 
recede  a  little,  and  leave  a  wooded  bank  on  one  side,  along 
which  the  path  is  continued,  till  in  about  half  a  mile  a  second 
and  smaller  fell  is  reached.  Here  the  river  seems  to  issue 
from  a  cavern,  the  rocks  having  fallen  from  above  so  as  to 
block  ap  the  channel  and  bar  farther  progress.  The  fall  it- 
self  can  only  be  reached  by  a  path  which  ascends  behind  a 
huge  slice  of  rock  which  has  partly  fallen  away  from  the 
mountain,  leaving  a  space  two  or  three  feet  wide,  bat  disdos- 
ing  a  dark  chasm  descending  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain, 
and  which,  having  visited  several  such,  I  had  no  great  cariosi- 
ty to  explore. 

Crossing  the  stream  a  little  below  the  upper  fall,  the  path 
ascends  a  steep  slope  for  about  five  hundred  feet,  and  ])a.ssing 
through  a  gap  enters  a  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  wnlls  of  rock 
absoluti'ly  perpendicular  and  of  great  height.  Half  :i  iniie 
further  this  valley  turns  abruptly  to  the  right,  nnd  becomes  a 
mere  rift  in  the  mountain.  This  extends  another  half  mile, 
the  walls  gradually  approaching  till  they  arc  only  two  feet 
apart,  jmd  the  bottom  rising  slee|)ly  to  a  pass  which  leads 
probably  into  another  valley  but  which  I  had  no  time  to  ex- 
plore. Returning  to  ^vhere  this  rift  had  begun,  the  main  path 
turns  up  to  the  left  in  a  sort  of  gullcy,  and  reaches  a  summit 
over  which  a  line  natural  arch  of  rock  passes  at  a  lieight  of 
about  fifty  feet.  Thence  was  a  steep  descent  through  thick 
jungle  with  glimpses  of  precipices  and  distant  rocky  mount- 
ains, probably  leading  into  the  main  river  valley  again.  This 
was  a  most  tempting  region  to  explore,  but  there  were  several 
reasons  why  I  could  go  no  further,  I  had  no  guide,  and  no 
permission  to  enter  the  Bugis  territories,  and  as  the  rains 
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might  at  any  time  set  in,  T  might  be  prevented  from  return- 
ing bv  the  tlouilinix  of  the  river.  I  therefore  devoted  myself 
<i«ring  the  short  time  of  my  visit  to  obUiinin<x  what  knowledge 
1  could  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  place. 

The  narrow  cluisms  prodiicod  several  fine  insects  quite  new 
to  me,  and  one  new  bird,  the  curious  Phhegenas  tristigmata, 
a  large  ground-pigeon  with  yellow  breast  and  crown  and  pur- 
ple neck*  This  rugged  path  is  the  highway  from  Maros  to 
the  Bugis  oonntry  beyond  the  mountainil.  During  tlie  rainy 
season  it  is  quite  impassable,  the  river  fillmg  its  bed  and 
mshing  between  perpendicular  clifEs  many  hundred  feet  high. 
Even  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  most  precipitous  and  far 
tigning, yet  women  and  c  hildren  came  over  it  daily,  and  men 
carybg  heavy  loads  of  paim-sngar  of  very  little  valae.  It 
was  along  the  path  between  the  lower  and  the  upper  fall%  and 
about  the  margin  of  the  npper  pool^  that  I  foond  most  insects. 
The  large  semi-transparent  botterfly  (Ideatondana)  flewlaadly 
along  by  dosens,  and  it  was  here  that  I  at  length  obtamed  an 
insect  which  I  had  hoped  bat  hardly  expected  to  meet  with — 
the  magnifioent  Papitio  androcles,  one  of  the  largest  and  rarest 
known  swaOow-tuIed  bntterflies.  During  my  f onr  days'  stay 
at  the  falls  I  was  so  f ortnnate  as  to  obtain  six  good  spechoaens. 
As  this  beantifol  ereatore  flies,  the  long  white  tails  flicker  like 
streamersy  and  when  settled  <m  the  beach  it  carries  them  raised 
upward,  as  if  to  preserve  them  from  injury.  It  is  scarce  even 
here,  as  I  did  not  sec  more  than  a  dozen  specimens  in  all,  and 
had  to  follow  many  of  them  up  and  down  the  river's  bank  re- 
peatedly before  I  succeeded  in  their  capture.  When  the  sun 
shone  hottest  about  noon,  the  moist  beach  of  the  ])ool  below 
the  uj.j>cr  fall  presented  a  beautiful  sight,  being  dotted  with 
groups  of  gay  butterflies — orange,  yellow,  white,  blue,  and 
green — which  on  being  disturbed  rose  into  the  air  by  hun- 
dreds, formini^  clouds  of  varie<;aud  colors. 

Such  gori^es,  chasms,  and  precipices  as  here  abound,  I  have 
nowhere  seen  in  the  Archipelago.  A  sloping  surface  is  scarce- 
ly anywhere  to  be  found,  huge  walls  and  rugged  masses  of 
rock  terminating  all  the  mountains  and  inclosing  the  valleys, 
bi  many  parts  there  are  vertical  or  even  overlumging  precipi- 
cos  five  or  six  hundred  feet  hic^h,  yet  completely  clothed  with 
&  tapestry  of  vegetation.   FernSi  Pandaoaceas^  shrubs,  creep- 
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ers,  and  even  forest-trees  are  miiigU'd  in  an  evernreen  network, 
through  the  interstices  of  which  appears  flu  w  liitp  Iittk  >t<«iie 
rock,  or  the  dark  liules  and  chasms  with  which  il  iibounda. 
Tli(  se  precipices  are  enabled  to  sustain  such  au  amount  of 
vegetation  by  their  peculiar  strnctnre.  Their  surfaces  are 
very  irregular,  broken  into  holes  and  lissures,  with  ledges 
overhanging  the  mouths  of  gloomy  caverns ;  but  from  each 
projecting  part  have  descended  stalactites,  oiivu  forming  a 
wild  (Tdlhic  tracery  over  the  eaves  and  receding  hollows,  and 
affording  an  admirable  support  to  the  roots  of  the  shrubs, 
trees,  and  creepers,  which  luxuriate  in  the  warm  pure  atmos- 
phere and  the  gentle  moisture  which  oonastaiitly  exudes  from 
the  rooks.  In  places  where  the  predpioe  offers  smooth  snr- 
faoes  of  solid  rock,  it  remains  quite  hore^  or  oniy  stained  with 
lichens  and  dotted  with  dumps  of  ferns  that  grow  on  the 
small  ledges  and  in  the  minntest  orevioes* 

Hie  reader  who  is  famifiar  with  tropical  nature  only  through 
the  medium  of  books  and  botanical  gardens,  wiH  piotnre  to 
hunself  in  such  a  spot  mmj  other  natural  beauties.  He  will 
think  that  I  have  unaooonntably  forgotten  to  menticai  the 
brilliant  flowers,  irtuch,  in  gorgeous  masses  of  orimscpi  gold 
or  asnre,  most  spangle  these  y^ant  preotpioes,  hang  over  the 
cascade,  and  adorn  the  mar|^  of  the  mountain  stream.  But 
what  is  the  reali^  f  In  vain  did  I  gaae  over  these  vast  walls 
of  verdure,  among  the  pendent  creepers  and  busy  shrubs,  all 
around  the  cascade,  on  the  river's  bank,  or  in  the  deep  caverns 
and  gloomy  fissures — not  one  single  spot  of  bright  color  could 
be  seen,  not  one  single  tree  or  bush  or  creeper  bore  a  flower 
sufficiently  conspicuous  to  form  an  object  in  the  landscape. 
In  every  direction  the  eye  rested  on  green  foliage  and  mottled 
rock.  There  was  infinite  variety  in  the  color  and  aspect  of 
the  foliage,  there  was  grandeur  in  the  rocky  masses  and  in  the 
exuberant  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  but  there  was  no  bril- 
liancy of  color,  none  of  those  bright  flowers  and  gorgeous 
masses  of  blossom,  so  generally  considered  to  be  everywhere 
present  in  the  tropics.  I  have  here  given  an  accurate  sketch 
of  a  luxuriant  tropical  scene  as  noted  (h)wn  on  the  spot,  :nid 
its  general  characteristics  as  regards  coh^r  have  been  so  often 
repeated,  both  in  So'ith  America  and  over  maiiy  thousand 
miles  in  the  Eastern  tropics,  that  1  am  driven  to  conclude  that 
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it  represents  the  general  aspect  of  nature  in  the  equatorial 
(that  is,  the  most  tropical)  parts  of  the  tropical  regioiuk  How 
is  it,  then,  that  the  descriptions  of  travellers  generally  give  a 
Tery  difSerent  idea?  and  where,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  ^lori- 
<Mi8  flowers  that  we  know  do  exist  in  the  tropics?  These 
questions  can  be  easily  answered.   The  fine  tropical  flowering- 
planta  cultivated  in  our  hot-honses  have  been  onlled  from  the 
most  varied  r^ons^and  therefore  give  a  most  erroneoae  idea 
of  their  abnndanoe  in  any  one  r^on.  Many  of  them  are  very 
rare,  others  extremely  local,  while  a  considerable  number  in- 
habit the  more  arid  r^ons  oi  Africa  and  India,  in  which 
tropical  vegetation  does  not  exhibit  itself  in  its  nsaal  Inxo- 
rianoe.   Fine  and  varied  foliage,  rather  than  gay  flowers,  is 
more  characteristic  of  those  parts  where  tropical  vegetation 
attains  its  highest  devebpment^  and  in  such  distpcts  each  kind 
of  flower  seldom  lasts  in  perfection  more  than  a  few  weeks, 
or  sometimes  a  few  days.  In  every  locality  a  lengthened  resi- 
teoe  win  show  an  abundance  of  magnificent  and  gayly- 
blossomed  plants,  but  they  have  to  be  sought  for,  and  are  rare- 
ly at  any  one  time  or  plac^  so  abundant  as  to  form  a  perceptible 
feature  in  the  landscape,    liut  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
travellijrs  to  describe  and  cjroup  together  all  the  fine  plants 
they  have  met  with  during  a  long  journey,  and  thus  ])i(Hluce 
Ae  effect  of  a  gay  and  flower-painted  landscape.    They  have 
rarely  studied  and  described  individual  scenes  where  vegeta- 
tion was  most  luxuriant  an<l  beautiful,  and  fairly  stated  what 
effect  was  produced  in  tliein  })y  flowers.    I  have  done  so  fre- 
quently, and  the  result  of  these  examinations  has  convinced 
me  that  the  bright  colors  of  flowers  have  a  much  greater  in- 
fluence on  tho  genorr^l  aspect  of  nature  in  temperate  than  in 
tropical  climates.    During  twelve  years  spcni  amid  the  grand- 
fist  tropical  vegetation  I  have  seen  nothing  comparable  to  the 
effect  produced  on  our  landscapes  by  gorse,  broom,  heather, 
wild  hyacinths,  hawthorn,  purple  orchises,  and  buttercups. 

The  geological  stmctare  of  this  part  of  Celebes  is  interest- 
ing. The  limestone  mountains,  though  of  great  extent,  seem 
to  be  entirely  snperficia!,  resting  on  a  basis  of  basalt  which  in 
iome  places  forms  low  romided  hills  between  the  more  precip- 
itous mountains.  In  the  rooky  beds  of  the  streams  basalt  ik 
almost  always  f onnd,  and  it  is  a  step  in  this  rook  which  forms 
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the  cascade  already  described.  From  it  the  limestone  ]>rcci- 
})ices  riso  abruptly  ;  aud  ia  ascending  the  little  stairway  along 
the  side  of  the  fall,  you  step  two  or  three  times  from  the  one 
rock  on  to  the  other,  the  limestone  dry  and  rough,  being  worn 
by  tlio  water  and  raini  into  eliarp  ridges  and  honey-combed 
holes,  the  basalt  moist^  even,  and  worn  smooth  and  slippery 
by  the  passage  of  baro-footed  pedestrians.  The  solubility  of 
the  limestone  by  rain-water  is  well  seen  in  the  litUe  blocks  and 
peaks  which  rise  thickly  through  the  soil  of  the  aUmnlal  plains 
as  yon  approach  the  monntains.  They  are  all  skittle-sbaped, 
larger  in  the  middle  than  at  the  base^  the  greatest  diameter 
oocnrring  at  the  height  to  which  the  country  is  flooded  in  the 
wet  season,  and  thence  decreasing  regulariy  to  the  ground. 
Many  of  them  overhang  considerably,  and  some  of  the  slender- 
er pillars  appear  to  stand  upon  a  point.  When  the  rock  is 
less  solid  it  becomes  curiou^y  honey-combed  by  the  rains  of 
snccessiye  winters,  and  I  noticed  some  masses  reduced  to  a 
complete  network  of  stone,  through  which  light  could  be  seen 
in  every  direction.  From  these  mountains  to  the  sea  extends 
a  perfectly  flat  alluvial  plain,  with  no  indication  that  water 
would  accumulate}  at  a  great  depth  beneath  it,  yet  the  author- 
ities at  Macassar  have  spent  much  money  in  boring  a  well  a 
thousand  feet  deep  in  hope  of  getting  a  supply  of  water  like 
that  obtained  by  the  Artesian  wells  in  the  London  and  Paris 
basins.  It  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  attempt  was  un- 
successful. 

KetnrniTiir  to  my  forest  hut,  T  continued  my  daily  search 
after  bii  lis  and  insects.  The  weather,  however,  became  dread- 
fully liot  and  dry,  every  drop  of  water  (lisappearin'i?  from  the 
pools  and  rock-hole",  and  with  it  tlie  insects  which  frequented 
them.  Only  one  u;iou|»  remained  unaffected  by  the  intense 
drought;  tlie  Diptera,  or  two-wineed  flics,  (Continued  as  plen- 
tiful as  ever,  and  on  these  I  was  almost  compelled  to  concen- 
trate my  attention  for  a  week  or  two,  by  which  means  I  in- 
creased my  collection  of  that  order  to  about  two  hundred  spe- 
cies. I  also  continue<l  to  obtain  a  few  new  birds,  amont? 
which  were  two  or  three  kin<ls  of  small  hawks  and  falcons,  a 
beautiful  brush-tongned  j)aroq\u't  (Trichofjlossus  ornatus),  and 
a  rare  black  and  white  crow  (Corvus  advena). 

At  length  about  the  middle  of  Octobci ,  idler  beveral  gloomy 
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days,  down  came  a  deluge  of  rain^  wlikAi  oontimied  to  &U  al- 
most eyery  afternoon,  showing  that  the  early  part  of  the  wet 
season  had  commenoed.  I  hoped  now  to  get  a  good  harrest 
of  insects,  and  in  some  respects  I  was  not  disappointed. 
Beetles  became  mnch  more  nnmerons,and  nnder  a  tliiek  bed 
of  leaves  that  had  aooomulated  on  some  rook  by  the  nde  of  a 
forest  stream  I  fonnd  abondanoe  of  Carabidn,  a  family  gener* 
ally  scarce  in  the  tropics.  The  butterflies,  however,  disap- 
peared. Two  of  my  servants  were  attacked  with  fever,  dysen- 
tery, and  swelled  feet  just  at  the  time  that  the  third  had  left 
me,  and  for  some  days  they  both  lay  groaning  in  the  house. 
When  they  got  a  little  better  I  was  attacked  myself ;  and  as 
my  stores  were  nearly  finished  and  eveiy  thing  was  getting 
veiy  damp,  I  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  my  return  to  Macas* 
sar,  espec^y  as  the  strong  westerly  winds  wouH  render  the 
passage  in  a  small  open  boat  disagreeable  if  not  dangerous. 

Since  the  rains  began,  numbers  of  hugh  Millipedes  as  thick 
as  one's  finger  and  eight  or  ten  inches  long  crawled  about 
everywhere,  in  the'paths,  on  trees,  about  the  house,  and  one 
morning  when  I  got      I  even  found  one  in  my  bed!  They 
were  generally  of  a  dull  lead  color  or  of  a  deep  brick-red^and . 
were  very  nasty-looking  things  to  be  coming  everywhere  in 
ono's  way,  altliough  quite  harmless.    Snakes  too  began  to 
show  themselves.    I  killed  two  of  a  very  abundant  species, 
big-headed  and  of  a  bright  green  color,  wliich  lie  eoiled  up  on  j 
leivos  and  shrubs,  and  can  scarcely  be  seen  till  one  is  close 
upon  them.    Brown  snakes  ,got  into  my  net  wlule  beating 
ani<  nij-  dead  leaves  for  insects,  and  made  me  ratlier  cautious 
about  in.serti)i  L:  my  liand  till  I  knew  what  kind  of  game  I  had 
captured.    Tiie  fields  and  meadows,  which  liad  bten  parched 
and  sterile,  now  became  suddenly  covere<l  with  fine  long  grass ; 
tlie  river-be«l,  wliere  I  had  so  many  times  walked  over  burn- 
ing rocks,  was  now  a  deep  and  rapid  stre;im  ;  and  numbers 
of  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  were  everywhere  springing 
up  and  bursting  into  llower.    I  found  plenty  of  new  insects, 
and  if  I  had  had  a  good,  roomy,  water-and- wind-proof  house,  i 
I  should  perhaps  have  staid  during  the  wet  season,  as  I  feel 
sure  many  things  can  then  be  obtained  which  are  to  be  found  ! 
at  no  other  time.    With  my  summer  hut,  however,  this  was        ^  ! 
impossible.   During  the  heavy  rains  a  fine  drizzly  mist  pene-  I 
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Irated  into  every  part  of  it,  and  I  1m  ^mu  tO  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  my  specimens  dry. 

Early  in  NovfTnbor  I  returned  to  Macassar,  aud  having 
packed  up  uiy  collections,  started  in  the  Dut«h  mail-st^araer 
for  Amboyna  and  Temate.  Le.ivintr  tliis  part  of  my  journey 
for  the  firesent,  T  will  in  the  next  chapter  conclnde  ray  aecoant 
of  CelohoH  hy  dosoribinir  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  isl- 
and, which  1  VLSiUHi  two  years  kter. 
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•  CHAPTER  XVn. 

MESADO.     JUNE  TO  SEPTEMRER,  18  j0. 

It  was  after  my  residence  at  Timor-eoupang  that  I  visited 
the  north-ea«:tcrn  extremity  of  Cclchcs,  touching  on  my  way 
at  Banda,  Ami >  »yna,  and  Teniate.  I  reached  Mcnado  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1839,  and  was  very  kindly  received  by  Mr. 
Tower,  an  Englishman,  but  a  very  old  resident  in  Mcnado, 
where  be  carries  on  a  general  business.  He  introduced  me 
to  Mr.  L.  Dnivenboden  (whose  father  had  been  my  friend  at 
Temate),  wiio  had  much  ta<^te  for  natural  histor}-,  aiai  to  Mr, 
Kcvs»  a  native  of  Menado,  but  who  was  educated  at  Calcutta, 
and  to  whom  Dutch,  English  and  ^Malay  were  equally  mother- 
tongues.  AH  these  gentlemen  sliowcd  me  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, accomjjauied  me  In  my  earliest  walks  about  the  country', 
and  assisted  me  by  every  means  in  their  power.  I  sj^enL  a 
week  in  the  town  very  pleasantly,  making  explorations  and  in- 
quiries after  a  good  collecting-station,  which  I  had  much  dif- 
ficulty in  finding,  owing  to  the  wide  cultivation  of  coffee  and 
oaoao,  wbidi  has  led  to  tihe  clearing  away  of  thd  foreit  for 
many  milea  round  the  town,  and  over  extensive  districts  far 
into  the  interior. 

The  little  town  of  Menado  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the 
Sast.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  garden,  containing 
rows  of  mstic  viUas,  with  broad  paths  between,  forming  streets 
generally  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  Good  roads  branch 
off  in  several  directions  toward  the  interior,  with  a  snocession 
of  i^retty  oottages,  neat  gardens,  and  thriving  plantations,  in- 
terspersed with  wildernesses  of  frait-trees.  To  the  west  and 
south  the  country  is  monntalnoQS,  With  groups  of  fine  volcanic 
peaks  6000  or  7000  feet  high,  forming  grand  and  pictaresqoe 
back-grounds  to  the  landscape. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Minabasa  (as  this  part  of  Celebes  is 
called)  difEer  much  from  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  island,  and  in 
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fact  from  any  other  people  in  the  Archipelago.  They  are  of 
a  light-brown  or  yellow  tint,  often  approaching  the  fairness  of 
,  a  European ;  of  a  rather  sHort  stature,  stout  and  well-made ; 
of  an  open  and  pleasing  countenance,  more  or  less  disfigured 
as  age  increases  by  iirojectitiij  cheek-bones ,  and  with  the 
usual  long,  strnitrht,  jet-bhiuk  hair  of  the  Maiay^i  races.  In 
some  of  the  inl:iTi'l  vill:i'_res,  where  they  mny  be  8up|>oso<l  to  be 
of  the  purest  race,  both  men  and  wooiea  are  remarkably  hand- 
some ;  wliile  nearer  tlic  mast,  where  the  purity  of  their  blood 
has  been  tb-st roved  by  the  iuttJiiiiixture  of  other  races,  they 
ai'jM  o  ich  to  Uie  ordinary  types  of  the  wild  inhabitaots  of  the 
surroundini:  countries. 

In  mental  .and  moral  cliarncteristics  they  are  also  liighly 
peculiar.  They  are  romarka]>iy  quiet  and  identic  iu  disposi- 
tion, submissive  to  the  authority  of  those  thev  consider  their 
supcrior.s,  aud  easily  induced  to  learn  and  ado|)t  the  habitJi  of 
civilized  people.  Tltey  are  clever  mechanics,  and  seem  capa- 
ble uf  acquiring  a  considerable  amount  of  intellectual  edu- 
cation. 

Up  to  a  very  recent  period  these  people  were  thorough 
savages,  and  there  are  pei-sons  now  living  in  Menado  who  re- 
member a  state  of  things  identical  with  described  by  the 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  several  villages  were  distinct  tribes^each  nn* 
der  its  own  chief,  speaking  languages  untnteiligible  to  each 
other,  and  almost  always  at  war.  They  built  their  hooses 
elevated  npon  lofty  posts  to  defend  themselves  from  the  at- 
tacks of  ^eir  enemies.  They  were  head-hnnterSy  Uke  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo,  and  were  said  to  be  sometimes  oannibals. 
When  a  chief  died,  his  tomb  was  adorned  with  two  fresh  hn* 
man  heads ;  and  if  those  of  enemies  could  not  be  obtained, 
shives  were  killed  for  the  occasion.  Haman  skulls  were  the 
great  ornaments  of  the  chiefs*  houses.  Strips  of  bark  were 
their  only  dress.  The  countiy  was  a  pathless  wildeniess,  ^tb 
small  cultivated  patches  of  rice  and  vegetables,  or  clumps  of 
fniit-trees,  diversifying  the  otherwise  unbroken  forest.  Their 
religion  was  that  naturally  engendered  in  the  undeveloped 
human  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  grand  natural  phenomena 
and  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  nature.  The  burning  mountain, 
the  torrent  and  lake,  were  the  abode  of  their  deities,  and  oer- 
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tain  trees  ftnd  Inrds  wm  snppo«ed  to  have  especial  influence 
over  men's  acticns  and  deetluy.  Tliuy  hdd  wild  and  exciting 
feetivals  to  propitiate  these  ddties  or  demons,  and  bdieved 
that  men  conld  be  changed  by  them  into  animal h,  either  dar- 
ing life  or  after  d^ath. 

Here  we  have  a  picture  of  true  saviige  life,  of  small  isolated 
commnnitiesy  at  war  with  all  around  them,  snbject  to  the 
wants  and  nuseriee  of  soch  a  condition,  drawing  a  precarious 
existence  from  the  loxnriant  soil,  and  living  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  with  no  desire  for  physical  amelioration, 
and  no  prospect  of  moral  advancement 

Snoh  was  their  condition  down  to  the  year  1622,  when  the 
coffee-plant  was  first  introduced,  and  experiments  were  made 
80  to  its  cultivation.  It  was  found-  to  succeed  admirably  at 
from  iift^^cn  hundred  up  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  chiefs  of  villages  were  induced  to  undertake  its  cultiva- 
tioo.  Seed  and  native  instructors  were  sent  from  Java ;  food 
was  supplied  to  the  laborers  engaged  in  clearing  and  planting ; 
a  fixed  price  was  established  at  which  all  coffee  brought  to 
the  Government  collectors  was  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  village 
chiefs,  who  now  received  tho  titles  of  "  majors,"  were  to  re- 
ceive five  per  cent,  of  the  prodncc.  Aftor  ;i  time  roarls  were 
made  from  tlie  port  of  Mcnado  up  to  tlie  plateau,  and  smaller 
paths  were  cleared  from  village  to  village  ;  missionaries  Bettled 
in  the  more  ])opulous  districts  and  opened  schools,  and  Chiru 
traders  penetrated  to  the  interior  and  supplied  clothing  and 
other  luxuries  in  exchange  for  the  raoney  which  the  sale  of 
the  coffee  lia<l  produced.  At  the  same  time  the  country  was 
divideil  into  districts,  and  the  system  of  "  conlrolleurs,"  which 
had  worked  so  well  in  Java,  was  introduced.  The  controUeur 
was  a  European,  or  a  native  of  European  blood,  who  was  the 
general  superintentK  iiL  of  tlie  cultivation  of  the  district,  the 
adviser  of  the  chiefs,  the  protector  of  the  ])eopl6,  and  the  means 
of  communication  between  both  and  the  European  Govern- 
ment, liis  duties  obliged  him  to  visit  every  village  iu  succes- 
sion once  a  month,  and  to  send  in  a  report  on  their  condition 
to  the  Resident.  As  disputes  between  adjacent  villages  were 
now  settled  by  appeal  to  a  superior  authority,  the  old  and  in^ 
conTenient  semi-fortafied  houses  were  disused,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  controUenrs  most  of  the  houses  were  rebuilt 
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on  a  neat  an<l  uniform  plan.  It  was  interefiUng  disiiiot 
which  T  was  now  about  to  visit. 

TTaviiig  (iecidod  on  my  route,  I  started  at  H  a.m.  on  the  22d 
of  June.  Mr.  Tower  drove  me  the  first  three  miles  in  his 
chaise,  and  Mr.  Ncys  accompanied  me  on  horseback  three  miles 
further  to  the  village  of  Lotta.  Here  we  met  the  controUenr 
of  the  district  of  Tondano,  who  was  rettuiung  liome  from  one 
of  his  monthly  tours,  and  who  had  agreed  to  act  as  my  guide 
and  compftidon  on  the  jouniey.  From  Lotta  we  had  an  almost 
oontinnal  as  Tit  for  six  miles,  whicli  broo^^t  us  on  to  the 
plateau  of  Tond4no  at  an  elevation  oi  about  2400  feet  We 
passed  through  three  viUages  whose  neatness  and  beauty  quite 
astonished  me*  The  main  road»  along  which  all  the  coffee  is 
brought  down  from  the  interior  in  carts  drawn  by  bufialoea^ 
is  always  turned  aside  at  the  entrance  of  a  village^  so  as  to 
pass  behmd  it,  and  thus  allow  the  village  street  itsdl  to  be 
kept  neat  and  dean.  This  is  bordered  by  neat  hedges  oftea 
formed  entirely  of  rose-trees,  which  are  perpetually  in  blossom. 
There  is  a  broad  central  path  and  a  border  of  ^e  turf,  which 
is  kept  well  swept  and  neatly  cut.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood, 
raised  about  six  feet  on  substantial  posts  neatly  painted  blue, 
while  the  walls  are  whitewashed.  They  all  have  a  veranda 
inclosed  with  a  neat  balustrade,  and  are  generally  surrounded 
by  orange-trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  The  surrounding  scen- 
ery is  verdant  and  |)icture8que.  Coffee  plantations  of  extreme 
luxuiianc^,  noble  palms  and  tree-ferns,  wooded  hills  and  vol- 
canic peaks,  everywhere  meet  the  eye.  I  had  heard  much  of 
the  beauty  of  this  country,  but  the  reality  far  surpassed  my 
expectations. 

About  one  o'clock  we  reached  Toraohon,  the  chief  place  of 
a  district,  having  a  native  chief,  now  called  the  major,  at 
whose  liouse  wc  were  to  dine.  Here  was  a  fresh  surprise  for 
mo.  Tlie  house  was  larije,  airv,  and  verv  suhslantiallv  built 
of  hard  native  timber,  squared  and  put  tosjether  in  a  most 
workmanlike  maimer.  It  was  funiished  in  European  style, 
with  handsome  chandelier  lamps,  and  the  chairs  and  tables  all 
well  made  by  native  workmen.  As  soon  as  we  entered,  Ma* 
deira  and  bitters  were  offered  us.  Then  two  handsome  boys, 
neatly  dressed  in  white  and  with  smoothly-brushed  jet-Maok 
hair,  handed  us  each  a  basin  of  water  and  a  dean  napkin  on  a 
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salvor.  The  dinner  waa  excellent.  Fowls  cooked  in  various 
ways,  wild  pig  roasted,  stewed,  and  fried,  a  fricj^see  of  bats, 
potatoes,  rice,  and  other  vegetables,  all  served  on  good  china, 
with  finger-glaBses  and  fine  napkins,  and  abundance  of  good 
olaret  and  beer,  seemed  to  me  rather  curious  at  the  table  of  a 
native  chief  on  the  mountains  of  Celebes.  Oar  host  was 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  with  patent-leather  shoes,  and  real- 
ly looked  comfortable  and  almost  gentlemanly  in  them.  He 
m%  at  the  head  of  the  table^  and  did  the  honors  well,  though 
he  did  not  talk  much.  Our  conversation  was  entirely  in  Ma- 
lay, as  that  is  the  official  language  here,  and  in  fact  the  moth- 
er-tongue and  only  language  of  the  oontroUear,  who  is  a  native- 
born  half-breed.  The  major's  ^ftther,  who  was  chief  before 
him,  wore»  I  was  inf ormed^  a  strip  of  bark  as  his  sole  costame, 
and  lived  in  a  rade  hnt  raised  on  lofty  poles,  and  abundantly 
decorated  with  human  heads.  Of  course  we  were  expected 
and  our  dinner  was  prepared  in  the  best  style,  bat  I  was  as* 
sored  that  the  chiefs  all  take  a  pride  in  adopting  Eoropean 
costoms,  and  in  being  able  to  receive  their  visitorB  in  a  hand- 
some manner. 

After  dinner  and  coffee  the  controlleiir  went  on  to  Tonda- 
no,  and  I  strolled  about  the  village  waiting  for  my  batrgagc, 
which  was  coming  in  a  bullock-cart,  and  did  not  arrive  till 
after  niicinight.  Supper  was  very  similar  to  dinner,  and  on 
retiring  T  found  an  elegant  little  room  with  a  comfortable  bed, 
gauze  curtains  with  blue  and  red  hangings,  and  every  conve- 
nience. Next  morning  at  sunrise  the  thermometer  in  the  ve- 
randa stood  at  00°,  which  I  was  told  is  about  the  usual  lowest 
temperature  at  this  place,  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  I  had  a 
good  breakfast  of  coffee,  eggs,  and  fresh  bread  and  butter, 
which  I  took  in  the  spacious  veranda,  amid  the  odor  of  roses, 
jessamine,  and  other  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  filled  the 
garden  in  front;  and  about  eight  o'clock  left  Tomohdn,  with 
a  dozen  men  carrying  my  baggage. 

Our  road  lay  over  a  mountain  ridge  about  4000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  then  descended  aboat  600  feet  to  the  little  village 
of  Rurukan,  the  highest  in  the  district  of  Mnahasa^  and  proba- 
bly in  all  Celebes.  Here  I  had  determined  to  stay  for  some 
time  to  see  whether  this  elevation  would  produce  any  change 
in  the  aoology.  The  village  had  only  been  formed  about  ten 
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years,  and  was  quite  as  neat  as  those  I  had  passed  through, 
and  much  more  picturesque.  It  is  placed  on  a  small  level  spot, 
from  which  there  is  an  abrapt  wooded  desoeDt  down  to  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Tondino,  with  volcanic  mountains  beyond. 
On  one  side  is  a  rayiae,aad  beyond  it  a  fine  moontainoiis  and 
wooded  oonntry. 

"Near  the  village  are  the  coffee  plantations.  The  trees  arc 
planted  in  rows,  and  are  kept  topped  to  abont  aeyen  feet  high. 
This  causes  the  lateral  brauchea  to  grow  very  strong,  so  that 
some  of  the  trees  become  perfect  hemispheres,  loaded  with 
f mit  from  top  to  bottom,  and  producing  from  ten  to  twenty 
pomnda  each  of  cleaned  coffee  annually.  These  plantations 
were  all  formed  by  the  Govemment^and  are  cultivated  by  the 
villagers  under  the  direction  of  their  chief.  Certain  days  are 
appointed  for  weeding  or  gathering,  and  the  whole  working 
population  are  summoned  by  sound  of  gong.  An  account  is 
kept  of  the  number  of  hours*  work  dpne  by  each  family,  and 
at  the  year's  end  the  produce  of  the  sale  ia  divided  among 
them  proportionately.  The  coffee  ia  taken  to  Government 
stores  established  at  central  places  over  the  whole  country,  and 
is  j)aid  for  at  a  low  fixed  price.  Out  of  this  a  certain  percent- 
age goes  to  the  chiefs  and  majors,  and  the  remainder  is  divided 
among  the  inhabitants.  This  system  works  very  well,  and  I 
believe  is  at  present  far  better  for  the  people  than  free  trade 
would  be.  There  arc  also  large  rice-fields,  and  iu  tliis  little 
villaL'-e  of  seventy  houses  I  was  informed  that  a  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  rice  was  sold  annually. 

T  hrid  a  small  house  at  tlie  very  end  of  the  village,  almost 
hanging  over  the  ]>reripitous  slope  down  to  the  stream,  and 
with  a  splendid  \ivw  from  the  veranda.  Tlie  the nn uneter 
in  the  morning  often  stood  at  62°,  and  never  rose  so  iiigh  as 
80°  ;  so  that  with  the  thin  clothing  used  in  the  tropical  plains 
we  were  always  cool,  and  sometimes  })ositively  cold,  while  the 
spout  of  water  where  I  went  daily  for  my  bath  had  quite  an 
icy  feeL  Although  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much  among  these 
fine  mountains  and  forests,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  as 
to  my  collections.  There  was  hardly  any  perceptible  differ- 
ence between  the  animal  life  in  this  temperate  region  and  in 
the  torrid  plains  below,  and  what  difference  did  exist  was  in 
meet  respects  disadvantageous  to  me.  There  seemed  to  be 
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notiuDg  abfiolateiy  peculiar  to  this  elevation.  Birds  and  qnad- 
nipedB  were  less  plentiful,  but  of  the  aame  speoifie.  In  insects 
there  seemed  to  be  more  difference.  The  curious  beetles  of 
the  family  Cleridce,  which  are  found  chiefly  on  bark  and  rotten 
wood,  were  finer  than  I  have  seen  them  elsewhere.  Tlse  beau- 
tiful Longicoms  were  scarcer  than  usual,  and  the  few  butter- 
flies were  of  tropical  species.  One  of  these,  Papilio  bliimei, 
of  which  I  obtained  a  few  specimens  only,  is  among  the  most 
magnificent  1  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  green  and  gold  swallow- 
tail, with  azure-blue  spoon-sba]*',  d  t  iils,  and  was  often  Been  fly- 
ing abonl  the  village  when  the  snn  fshone,but  in  a  very  shat- 
tered condition.  The  great  amount  of  wet  and  cloudy  weath- 
er was  a  great  drawback  all  the  time  I  was  at  Rurfikan. 

Even  in  the  vegetation  there  is  very  little  to  indicate  ele- 
vation. The  trees  are  more  covered  with  lichens  and  mosses, 
and  the  ferns  and  tree-ferns  are  finer  and  more  luxuriant  than 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  them  on  the  low  grounds,  both 
probably  attributable  to  the  almost  pcrpetnal  moisture  that 
hero  prevails.  Abundance  of  a  tasteless  ra^ipberry,  with 
^  blue  and  yellow  Composita?,  have  somewhat  of  a  temperate 

aspect,  and  minute  ferns  and  OrchideiP,  with  dwarf  Begonias 
on  the  rocks,  make  some  approach  to  a  sub-alpine  vegetation. 
Hie  foreet^  however,  is  most  Inxnriant.  Noble  palnu,  Pandaiii, 
and  tree-lenui  are  abundant  in  it,  while  the  forest-trees  are 
4M>mpletely  festooned  with  Orehides^  BromelideHg,  Araoece, 
Lycopodinms,  and  mosses.  The  ordinary  stemlefls  ferns 
aboond ;  some  with  gigantic  fronds  ten  or  twdve  feet  long, 
others  barely  an  inch  high;  some  with  entire  and  massive 
leaves,  others  elegantly  waving  their  flnely-ont  foliage^  and  add- 
ing endleds  variety  and  interest  to  the  forest  paths.  The  oocoa- 
nnt  palm  stiU  prodnoes  f  mit  abundantly,  but  is  said  to  be  de- 
ficient in  oil.  Oranges  ^rtve  better  than  below,  prodadng 
abundance  of  delioious  fmit;  bnt  the  shaddock  or  pnmplemous 
I  (Citrus  decumana)  requires  the  full  force  of  a  tropical  son, 

'I  for  it  will  not  thrive  even  at  Tondano,  a  thousand  feet  k>wer.  On 

the  hilly  slopes  rice  is  cultivated  largely,  and  ripens  well,  al- 
though the  temperature  rarely  or  never  rises  to  80*',  so  that  one 
would  think  it  might  be  grown  even  in  England  in  fine  sum- 
mers, #jpecially  if  the  young  plants  were  raised  under  glass. 
The  mountains  have  an  unusual  quantity  of  earth  or  vege- 
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table  mould  spread  over  ihem.  Even  on  the  steepest  dopes 
there  is  eveiywhere  a  coyering  of  dsjs  and  ssndsi  and  geoer* 
ally  a  good  Sickness  of  vegetable  sofl.  It  is  this  which  per- 
haps contributes  to  the  nmform  luxuriance  of  the  forest^  and 
delays  the  appearance  of  that  sub-alpine  veeetation  which  de- 
pends almost  as  much  on  the  abumlance  of  rocky  mtkI  ex- 
posed surfaces  as  on  difFerence  of  oliiuiile.  At  a  luuch  lower 
elevation  on  3Iount  Opliir,  in  Malacca,  Dacrydiums  and  Rho- 
dodendrons, with  abuiidanco  of  Nepenthes,  ferns,  and  terres- 
trial orchids  suddenly  took  the  place  of  the  lofty  forest ;  but 
this  was  plainly  due  to  the  occurrence  of  an  extensive  slope  of 
bare  granitic  rock  at  an  elevation  of  less  than  3000  feet.  The 
quantity  of  vegetable  soil,  and  also  of  loose  sands  and  clays, 
resting  on  steep  slopes,  hill-tops,  and  tiie  sides  of  ra\  ines,  is  a 
curious  and  important  phenomenon.  It  may  l)c  due  in  part 
to  ron«;tr)Tit  nlight  earthquake  shocks,  facilitating  tlie  disinte- 
Gcration  of  rock  ;  but  would  also  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
country  has  been  long  exposed  to  gentle  atmospheric  action, 
and  that  its  elevation  has  been  exceedingly  slow  and  continu- 
ous. 

During  my  stay  at  Rur^kan  my  curiosity  was  satisfied  by 
experiencing  a  pretty  sharp  earChquake^hock.  On  the  even- 
ing  of  June  29,  at  a  quarter  after  eighty  as  I  was  sitting  read- 
ings the  house  began  shaking  with  a  very  gentle,  but  rapidly 
increaang  motion.  I  sat  still  enjoying  the  novel  sensation  for , 
some  seconds ;  bat  in  less  than  half  a  minute  it  became  strong 
enough  to  shake*me  in  my  chair,  and  to  make  the  house  visibly 
rook  abouty  and  creak  and  crack  as  if  it  would  fall  to  pieces. 
Then  began  a  cry  Ihronghout  the  village  of  Tana  goyuig! 
tana  goyang  ^  (Earthquake  1  earthqoake) !  Every  bo^y  rush- 
ed out  of  their  houses — women  screamed  and  children  cried — 
and  I  thonght  it  prudent  to  go  out  too.  On  getting  op^  I 
found  my  head  g^ddy  and  my  steps  unsteady,  and  could  hard- 
ly walk  without  f  allmg.  The  shook  continued  about  a  minute, 
during  which  time  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  turned  round  and 
round,  and  was  almost  sea^ok.  Going  into  the  house  again, 
I  found  a  lamp  and  a  bottle  of  arrack  upset  The  tumbler 
which  formed  the  lamp  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  saucer  in 
which  it  had  stood.  The  shock  appeared  to  be  nearly  vertical, 
rapid,  vibratory,  and  jerking.    It  was  sufficient,  I  have  no 
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doobt^  to  have  thrown  down  brick  diimneyB  and  walls  and 
chnieh  towers ;  bnt  as  the  houses  here  are  all  low,  and  strongly 
framed  of  timber,  it  is  impossible  for  ihem  to  be  much  in- 
jared,  exoept  bj  a  shock  that  wonld  utterly  destroy  a  Earo- 
pean  city.  The  people  told  me  it  was  ten  years  once  they  had 
had  a  Btronger  shodc  than  this,  at  which  time  many  honses 
were  thrown  down  and  some  people  killed. 

At  intervals  of  ten  minntes  to  half  an  hour,  slight  shocks 
and  tremors  were  felt,  sometimes  strong  enough  to  send  us  all 
out  again.  There  was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  terrible  and 
ludicrous  in  our  situation.  We  might  at  any  moment  have  a 
much  stronger  shock,  which  would  bring  down  the  house  over 
us,  or — what  I  feared  more— cause  a  iandslijK  niid  send  us 
down  into  the  deep  ravine  on  the  very  edge  of  which  the  vil- 
lage is  built ;  yet  I  could  not  help  Innghing  each  time  we  ran 
out  at  a  slight  shock,  and  then  in  a  few  moments  ran  in  again. 
The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  were  here  Uterally  but  a  stej) 
apart.  On  the  one  hand,  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  of 
natural  phenomena  was  in  action  around  us — the  rocks,  the 
mountains,  the  solid  earth  were  trembling  and  convulsed,  and 
we  were  utterly  impotent  to  guard  against  the  danger  that 
might  at  any  moment  overwhelm  us.  On  the  other  liand  was 
the  spectacle  of  a  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  run- 
ning in  and  out  of  their  house!?,  on  what  each  time  proved  a 
very  unnecessary  alarm,  as  each  shock  ceased  j  ust  as  it  became 
strong  enough  to  frighten  us.  It  seemed  really  very  much 
like  "playing  at  earthquakes,"  and  made  many  of  the  people 
join  me  in  a  hearty  laugh,  even  while  remindiiig  ea€h  other 
that  it  really  might  be  no  laughing  matter. 

At  length  the  evening  got  very  cold,  and  I  became  very 
sleepy,  and  determined  to  turn  in,  leaving  orders  to  my  boys, 
who  slept  nearer  the  door,  to  wake  me  in  case  the  hooae  was 
in  danger  of  falling.  But  I  miscalculated  my  apathy,  for  I 
could  not  sle^  much*  The  shocks  continued  at  intervals  of 
half  an  hour  or  an  bour  all  night,  just  strong  enough  to  wake 
me  thoroughly  each  time  and  keep  me  on  Sie  alert  ready  to 
jump  up  in  case  of  danger.  I  was  therefore  yery  glad  wben 
morning  came.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  not  been  to  bed  at 
all,  and  some  had  staid  out-of-doors  all  night  For  the  next  two 
days  and  nights  shocks  stUI  continued  at  short  intervals,  and 
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several  times  a  Jay  for  a  week,  showing  that  there  v\  as  soma 
very  extensive  disturbance  beneath  our  portion  of  the  eartli's 
crust.  How  vast  the  forces  at  work  reaUy  arc  can  only  be 
properly  appreciated  when,  after  feeling  their  effects,  we  look 
abroad  over  the  wide  expanse  of  hill  and  Talley,  plain  and 
mountain,  and  thus  realise  in  a  di^t  degree  tiie  immense 
mass  of  matter  heaved  and  shaken.  The  sensatioii  prodnoed 
by  an  earthquake  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  feel  onrsdyes 
in  the  grasp  of  a  power  to  which  the  wildest  fary  of  the  winds 
and  waves  are  as  nothing ;  yet  the  effect  is  more  a  thrill  of 
awe  than  the  terror  whl<£  the  more  boisterous  war  of  the  ele- 
ments prodnoes.  There  is  a  mystery  and  an  nnoertalnty  as 
to  the  amomit  of  danger  we  inonr,  which  giivea  greater  pl^  to 
theimagpnationyandtotheinflaences  of  hope  and^sar.  These 
renuurks  apply  only  to  a  moderate  earthquake.  A  severe  one 
is  the  most  destraotive  and  the  most  horrible  catastrophe  to 
which  homan  beings  can  be  exposed. 

A  few  days  after  the  earthquake  I  took  a  walk  to  Tond&no, 
a  large  village  of  about  VOOO  inhabitants,  situated  at  the  lower 
end  of  Uie  lake  of  the  name  name.  I  dined  with  the  control- 
Icur,  Mr.  Bensneider,  who  had  been  my  guide  to  Tomohdn. 
He  had  a  fine  large  house,  in  which  he  often  received  vistors; 
and  his  garden  was  the  best  for  flowers  which  I  had  seen  in 
the  tropics,  although  there  was  no  great  variety.  It  was  he 
who  introduced  the  rose  hedges  which  ^ve  such  a  channing 
appearance  to  the  villages,  and  to  him  is  chiefly  due  the  gen- 
eral neatness  and  good  order  that  everywhere  prevail.  I  con- 
sulted him  about  a  fresh  locality,  as  I  found  Rur6kan  too  much 
in  the  clouds,  dreadfully  damp  and  gloomy,  ami  witli  a  f^ener- 
al  stainiation  of  bird  and  insect  life.  He  recommended  me  a 
village  some  distance  beyond  tlie  bke,  near  which  was  a  Inrc^e 
forest,  where  he  tliought  I  should  fin<l  [  1<  nty  of  birds.  As  he 
was  going  himseii  in  a  few  days,  I  decided  to  accompany  him. 

After  dinner  I  asked  him  for  a  guide  to  the  celebrated 
waterfall  on  the  outlet  stream  of  the  lake.  It  is  situated  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  village,  where  a  sUght  rising 
groimd  closes  in  the  basin,  and  evidently  once  formed  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  Here  the  river  enters  a  gorge,  very  nnrrow 
and  torlaous,  along  which  it  rushes  furiously  for  a  sliorl  dis- 
tance and  then  plunges  into  a  great  chasm,  forming  the  head 
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of  a  large  valley.  Junt  above  the  fall  the  channel  ia  not  more 
than  ten  feet  wide,  and  here  a  few  planks  are  thrown  acroea, 
whenoe,  half  hid  by  lazariaat  vegetation,  the  mad  waters  may 
be  Been  rushing  beneath,  and  a  few  feet  farther  plimge  into 
the  abyss.  Both  si^^t  and  sound  are  grand  and  impressive. 
It  was  here  that,  four  years  before  my  visit,  the  Grovernor-g<ai- 
ersl  of  the  Netherland  Indies  committed  suicide,  by  leaping 
into  the  torrent  This  at  least  is  the  general  opinion,  as  he 
suffered  from  a  painfol  disease,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
made  him  weary  of  his  life.  ^  body  was  found  next  day  in 
the  stream  below. 

Unfortunately,  no  good  view  of  the  fall  could  now  be  ob- 
tained, owing  to  the  quantity  of  wood  and  high  grass  that 
tined  the  margins  of  the  predpioes.  There  are  two  falls,  the 
lower  being  the  most  lofty ;  and  it  ia  possible,  by  a  long  dir- 
cuit,  to  descend  into  the  valley  and  see  them  from.  bdk>w. 
Were  the  best  points  of  view  searched  for  and  r^dcred  ac- 
cessible, these  faUs  would  probably  be  found  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  Archipelago.  The  chasm  seems  to  be  of  great  depth,  prob- 
ably 600  or  000  feet.  ITnforlUiiatLl} ,  1  had  no  time  to  ex|}h:>re 
this  valley,  as  1  was  anxious  to  devote  every  liuu  day  to  in- 
creasing niy  hitherto  scanty  collections. 

Just  opposite  my  abode  in  Rur4kan  was  the  school-house. 
The  school-master  was  a  native,  educate  by  tlie  missionary  at 
Tomohou.  School  was  held  every  morning  for  about  three 
hours,  and  twice  a  week  in  the  evening  there  was  eatecliisiug 
and  preaching.  Tlierc  was  also  a  service  on  Sunday  morning. 
■  The  children  were  all  taught  in  Malay,  and  1  often  heard  them 
repeating  the  multiplication-table  up  to  twenty  times  twenty 
very  glibly.  They  always  wound  up  with  singing,  and  it  was 
very  pleasing  to  hear  many  of  our  old  psalm-tunes  in  these 
remote  mountains  sung  with  2dahiy  words.  Singing  is  one  of 
tlie  real  blessings  which  missionaries  introduce  among  savage 
nations,  whose  native  chants  are  almost  always  monotonous 
and  m^ancholy. 

On  catechising  evenings  the  school*master  was  a  great 
man,  preaching  and  teaching  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch  much 
in  the  style  of  an  English  ranter.  This  was  pretty  cold  work 
for  his  auditors,  however  warming  to  himself;  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  native  teachers,  having  acquired 
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facility  of  speaking  and  an  endless  su})ply  of  religious  plati- 
tudes to  talk  about,  ride  their  hobby  rather  hard,  without  much 
oonsideration  lor  their  flock.  The  miuionariefl,  however,  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  in  this  country.  They  have  aatuted  the 
GtoveTDment  in  changing  a  savage  into  a  civilized  community 
in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time.  Forty  years  ago  the 
coimtrj''  was  a  wilderno^'=;,  the  people  naked  savages,  garnish- 
ing their  rude  bouses  u  iih  hunmn  heads.  Nowitis  a  garden, 
worthy  of  its  sweet  native  name  of  "  Minahnsn.''*  Good  roads  * 
and  paths  traverse  it  in  every  direction;  some  of  the  finest 
coffee  plantations  in  the  world  surround  the  villn^os,  inter- 
spersed with  extensive  rice-fields  more  than  suthcient  lor  the 
support  of  the  ])opnlation. 

The  peo|)le  are  now  the  most  industrious,  peaceable,  and 
civilized  iu  the  whole  Archipelago.  They  are  the  best  clothed, 
the  best  housed,  the  best  fed,  and  the  best  educated,  aud  they 
have  made  some  progress  toward  a  higher  social  state.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  example  elsewhere  of  such  striking  results 
being  produced  in  so  short  a  time — results  which  are  entirely 
due  to  the  system  of  government  now  adopted  by  the  Dutch 
in  their  Eastern  possessions.  The  system  is  one  which  may 
be  called  a  paternal  despotism."  Now  we  Englishmen  do 
not  like  despotism— we  hate  the  name  and  the  thing,  and  we 
would  rather  see  people  ignorant,  lazy,  and  vicious,  than  use 
any  but  moral  force  to  make  them  wise,  industrious,  and  good* 
And  we  are  rigkt  when  we  are  dealing  wifh  men  of  our  own 
race,  and  of  sinular  ideas  and  equsl  capacities  with  ourselves. 
Example  and  precept,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
slow,  bat  sure  spread  ol  education,  will  do  every  thing  in 
time,  without  engendering  any  of  those  bitter  feelings,  or 
produomg  any  of  that  servility,  hypoerisy,  and  dependence, 
which  are  the  sure  results  of  despotic  government.  But  what 
should  we  think  of  a  man  who  should  advocate  these  princi- 
ples of  perfect  freedom  in  a  family  or  a  school  ?  We  should 
say  that  he  was  applying  a  good  general  principle  to  a  case  in 
which  the  conditions  rendered  it  inapplicable — the  case  in 
which  the  governed  are  in  an  admitted  state  of  mental  inferi- 
ority to  those  who  govern  them,  and  are  unable  to  decide  what 
is  best  for  their  permanent  welfare.  Oluldien  must  be  sub- 
jected to  some  d^ree  of  authority,  and  guidance;  and  if  prop- 
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crly  managed  they  will  cheerfully  submit  to  it,  because  they 
know  their  own  inferiority,  and  believe  their  elders  are  actinj^ 
solely  for  their  goo<l,  Tliey  learn  many  things  the  use  of 
which  they  can  not  (  nnj)rehend,  and  which  they  would  never 
learn  without  s^nie  moral  and  social,  if  not  physical  pressure. 
Ilabits  of  order,  of  industry,  of  cleanliiu  .ss,  of  respei't  and  obe- 
dience, are  inculcated  by  similar  means.  Children  would  nev- 
er grow  up  into  well-behaved  and  well-educated  men,  if  the 
same  absolute  freedom  of  action  that  is  allowed  to  men  were 
allowed  to  them.  Under  the  best  aspect  of  education,  chil- 
dren are  subjected  to  a  mild  despotism  for  the  good  of  them- 
selves and  of  society ;  ami  their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  those  who  ordain  and  apply  this  despotism,  neu- 
tralizes the  bad  passions  and  degrading  feelings,  which  under 
ld88  favorable  oonditioua  are  its  general  results. 

NoW|  thm  ia  not  merely  an  analogy,  there  is,  in  many  re- 
speotiy  an  identity  of  rdataon  between  master  and  pupil,  or 
paient  and  duld  on  the  one  hand,  and  an-nndviiiaed  raoe  and 
its  dyifiied  nderaon  the  other.  We  know  (or  think  we  know) 
that  the  edneatbn  and  industry,  and  the  eommon  usages  o£ 
dTilind  man,  are  saperior  to  those  of  savage  life;  and,  as  he 
becomes  aeqnainted  with  them,  the  savage  himsdf  admits 
this.  He  admires  the  saperior  acquirements  of  the  eiviliced 
man,  and  it  is  with  pride  that  he  will  adopt  such  usages  as  do 
not  interfere  too  mndi  with  his  sloth,  liis  passions,  or  his  prej- 
udices. But  as  the  willful  child  or  the  idle  schoolboy,  who 
was  never  taught  obedience,  and  nevw  made  to  do  any  thing 
which  of  his  own  free  will  he  was  not  inclined  to  do,  would 
in  most  oases  obtain  neither  education  nor  manners ;  bo  it  is 
much  more  unlikely  that  the  savage,  with  all  the  confirmed 
habits  of  manhood  and  the  traditional  prejudices  of  race, 
should  ever  do  more  than  copy  a  few  of  the  least  beneficial 
customs  of  civilization,  without  some  stronger  stimulus  than 
precept,  very  imperfectly  backed  by  example. 

If  we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  right  in  assuming  the  gov- 
ernment over  a  savage  race  and  occupying  ilu  ir  countr}' ;  and 
if  we  further  consider  it  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  im- 
prove  our  rude  subjects  and  raise  them  up  toward  our  own 
level,  we  must  not  be  too  much  afraid  of  the  cry  of  "  despot- 
ism "  and  slavery,"  but  must  use  the  authority  we  possess  to 
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in<lnre  them  to  do  work  which  they  may  not  altogether  like, 
))ut  which  ^vc  know  to  bo  an  indispensable  step  in  their  moral 
and  pliysicul  ii  lvanceraent.  The  Dutch  have  shown  mnofa 
Cfood  policy  in  the  means  by  which  they  have  done  this.  They 
have  in  most  cases  upheld  and  strengthened  the  authority  of 
the  native  chiefs,  to  whom  the  people  have  been  nccustomed 
to  render  a  voluntary  obedience  ;  and  by  acting  on  ihv  intelli- 
gence and  self-iulerest  of  these  chiefs,  have  brought  aboat 
chanties  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  which 
would  have  excited  ill-feeling  and  perhaps  revolt,  hftd  they 
been  directly  enforced  by  foreigners. 

In  carrying  out  such  a  system,  much  depends  upon  the  ' 
character  of  the  people ;  and  the  system  which  succeeds  ad- 
mirably in  one  place  could  onlv  be  very  jiurtially  worked  out 
in  another.  In  Minahasa  the  natui  al  docility  and  intelligence 
of  the  race  have  made  their  progress  rapid ;  and  how  import- 
ant Aia  iB,  is  well  illofitrsted  by  the  fact  that  in  the  immedi- 
ate yicinity  of  the  town  of  Menado  are  a  tribe  called  Banteks, 
of  a  much  kaa  tractable  dkpodtiony  who  hare  lutherto  resist 
ed  all  efforts  of  the  Datofa  GoTemment  to  indnoe  them  to 
adopt  any  systematic  cultiyatioo*  These  remain  in  a  mder 
condition,  but  engage  themsehres  willingly  as  occasional  poc^ 
ters  and  laborers^  for  which  thor  greater  strength  and  activi- 
ty  well  adapt  them. 

No  doubt  the  system  here  sketidied  seems  open  to  serious 
objection.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  de^tic»  and  interferes  - 
with  free  trade,  free  labor,  and  £(ee  commonication.  A  na- 
tive can  not  leave  his  village  without  a  pass,  and  can  not  en- 
gage himself  to  any  merchant  or  captain  without  a  Govern* 
ment  permit  The  coffee  has  all  to  be  sold  to  Government, 
at  less  than  half  the  price  that  the  local  merchant  would  give 
for  it^  and  he  consequently  cries  out  loudly  against  "  monopo- 
ly" and  oppression."  Tie  forgets,  however,  that  the  coffee- 
plantations  were  established  by  the  Government  at  great  out- 
lay of  capital  and  skill ;  that  it  ^vee  free  education  to  the 
people,  and  that  the  monopoly  is  in  lien  of  taxation.  He  for- 
gets that  the  product  ho  wants  to  purchase  and  make  a  profit 
by,  is  the  creation  of  the  Government,  without  whom  the 
people  wrmld  still  be  savages.  Ho  knows  very  well  that  free 
.trade  would,  as  its  first  result,  lead  to  the  importation  of 
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whole  oaigoes  ol  Amok,  which  would  be  carried  over  the 
ooimtiy  and  ezohanged  for  coffee ;  that  drunkenness  and  pov- 
erty would  spread  over  the  land;  that  the  paUio  ooffee>plaa- 
tations  wooM  not  be  kept  up ;  that  the  quality  and  quaatitj 
of  the  ooffee  would  soon  deteriorate;  that  traders  and  mer- 
flhaata  would  get  rich,  but  that  the  people  would  reli^Me  into 
poverty  and  barbarism.  TliAt  such  is  invariably  the  result  of 
free  trade  with  any  savage  tribes  who  possess  a  valuable  |»rod- 
UOt,  native  or  cultivated,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
visited  such  people ;  but  we  might  even  anticipate  from  gen- 
eral principles  that  evil  results  would  happen.  If  there  is  one 
•  thing  rather  than  another  to  which  the  Lrrnivl  law  of  continu- 
ity or  development  will  apply,  it  is  human  progress.  There 
are  crrtiin  stages  throngh  which  society  must  pass,  in  its 
onward  marcli  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  Now  one  of 
these  stages  hai»  always  been  some  form  or  other  of  (le.s])otism, 
such  as  feudalism  or  servitude,  or  a  despotic  patenial  f!;nvei  ii- 
ment ;  and  we  liave  every  reason  to  helieve  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  humanity  to  leap  over  this  traii.sitioa  epoch,  and  pass 
at  once  from  pure  savagery  to  free  civilization.  The  Dutch 
system  attempts  to  supply  this  missing  link,  and  to  bring  the 
people  on  by  gradual  steps  to  that  higher  civilization  wliich 
we  (the  English)  try  to  force  upon  them  at  once.  Our  system 
has  alwavb  failed.  We  demoralize  and  we  extirpate,  but  we 
never  really  civilize.  Whether  the  Dutch  system  can  per- 
manently succeed  is  but  doubtful,  since  it  may  not  bo  possi- 
ble to  compress  the  work  of  ten  centuries  into  one ;  but  at  all 
events  it  takes  nature  as  a  guide,  and  is  therefore  more  de- 
serving ol  success,  and  more  Ukely  to  succeed  than  oars. 

Thm  is  one  pi^t  oonneoted  with  this  question  which  I 
think  the  missionaries  might  take  up  with  great  physical  and 
moral  results.  In  this  beautiful  and  healthy  country,  and 
with  abundance  of  food  and  necessaries,  the  population  does 
not  increase  as  it  ought  to  do.'  I  can  only  impute  this  to  one 
cause-'infant  mortality,  produced  fay  neglect  while  the  moth- 
ers are  working  in  the  plantationa»  and  by  general  ignorance 
of  the  conditions  (vf  health  in  inlets.  Women  all  ¥Pork,as 
they  have  always  been  accustomed  to  do.  It  is  no  hardship 
to  tiiem,  but  I  falelieve  is  often  a  pleasure  and  relaxation.  They 
eitiier  take  thdr  in^ts  with  them,  in  which  case  they  leave. 
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tbem  in  some  Bhadj  spot  on  the  ground,  croini?  nt  iTitorvals  to 
give  them  nouiisliment,  or  they  leave  tlu  m  ai  home  in  the 
care  of  other  chiklreu  too  young  to  wui  L  Under  neither  of 
these  circumstances  can  infants  be  properly  attended  to,  and 
trreat  mortality  is  the  result,  keeping  down  the  increase  of 
population  far  below  the  ruL<j  wliich  tlie  ireiieral  prosperity  of 
the  country  and  the  universality  of  nuiniagc  w  uuki  kud  us  to 
expect.  This  is  a  matter  in  whicli  tlie  Government  is  direct- 
ly interested,  since  it  is  by  the  increase  of  the  population  alone 
that  there  can  be  any  large  and  permanent  increase  in  the  prod- 
uce of  coffee.  The  missionaries  should  take  up  the  question, 
because,  by  inducing  married  women  to  confine  themselves  to 
domestic  duties,  they  will  decidedly  promote  ft  higher  civilisa- 
tion, and  directly  increase  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  commnnity.  The  people  are  so  doolie,  and  so  willing 
to  adopt  the  manners  and  enstoms  of  Eoropeans,  tliftt  the 
change  might  be  easily  effected,  by  merely  showing  them  ^at 
it  was  a  qnestaon  of  morality  and  civilisation,  and  an  essential 
step  in  their  progress  toward  an  equality  with  their  white 
'  mlers. 

After  a  fortmght's  stay  at  Rnr&kan,  I  left  that  pretty  and 
interestuig  village  in  search  of  a  locality  and  climate  more 
productive  of  birds  and  insects.  I  passed  the  evening  with 
the  oontroUear  of  Tond&no,  and  the  next  moining  at  nine  left 
in  a  small  boat  for  the  head  of  the  lake,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles.  The  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  bordered  by  swamps  and 
marshes  of  considerable  extent,  but  a  little  further  on  the  hiUs 
come  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  ^/i\q  it  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  river,  the  width  being  about  two  miles. 
At  the  upper  end  is  the  village  of  K4kas,  where  I  dined  with 
the  head-man  in  a  good  house  like  those  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, and  then  went  on  *to  Lang6wan,  four  miles  distant, 
over  a  level  plain.  This  was  the  place  where  I  had  been  rec- 
ommended to  stay,  and  I  accordingly  unpacked  my  baggage 
and  made  myself  comfortable  in  the  large  house  devoted  to 
visitors.  T  obtained  a  man  to  shoot  for  me,  and  another  to 
accompany  me  tlie  noxi  day  to  the  forest,  where  I  was  in 
hopes  of  findinc^  a  good  colIecting-L:i  ound. 

In  the  morninijf  after  breakfast  I  started  off,  but  found  T  had 
four  miles  to  walk  over  a  wearisome  straight  road  through 
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ooffee-pUmtatioiui  before  I  could  get  to  the  forest,  and  as  soon 
as  I  did'ao  it  came  on  to  rain  heavily^  and  did  not  cease  till 
night.  This  distance  to  walk  every  day  was  too  far  for  any 
profitable  work,  especially  when  the  weather  was  so  nncertain. 
I  therefore  decided  at  onoe  that  I  most  go  farther  on,  till  I 
found  some  plai^  close  to  or  in  a  forest  country.  In  the  aft- 
ernoon my  friend  Mr.  Bensneider  arrived,  together  with  the 
controUeur  of  the  next  district^  caUed  Belang,  from  whom  I 
learned  that  six  miles  farther  on  there  was  a  village  called 
Panghu,  which  had  been  recently  formed,  and  had  a  good  deal 
of  forest  close  to  it,  and  he  promised  me  the  use  of  a  small 
house  if  I  liked  to  go  there. 

The  next  momina:  I  went  to  see  the  hot  springs  and  mud- 
voloanoesy  f or  which  this  place  is  celebrated.  A  picturesque 
path  among  plantations  and  ravines  brought  us  to  a  beautiful 
circular  basin  about  forty  feet  diameter,  bordered  by  a  calca- 
reous ledge,  so  uniform  and  truly  curved  that  it  looked  like  a 
work  of  art.  It  was  filled  with  clenr  water  very  near  the  boil- 
ing-point, and  emitting  clouds  of  am  with  a  strong  sulphu- 
reous odor.  Tt  overflows  at  one  i  >oint  and  forms  a  little  stream 
of  hot  water,  which  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance  is  still  too 
hot  to  hold  the  hand  in.  A  little  further  ou,  in  a  ])iece  of 
rough  wood,  were  two  other  springs,  not  so  reguhu-  in  uuUine, 
but  api)earing  to  be  much  hotter,  as  they  were  in  a  continual 
state  of  active  ebullition.  At  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  a 
great  escape  of  steam  or  gas  took  place,  throwing  up  a  column 
of  water  three  or  four  feet  high. 

We  then  went  to  the  mud-sin iiig.s,  which  are  about  a  mile 
off,  and  are  still  more  curious.  On  a  sloping  tract  of  gi-ound 
in  a  slight  hollow  is  a  small  lake  of  liquid  mud,  in  patches  of 
blue,  red,  or  white,  and  in  many  places  boiling  and  babbling 
most  furiously.  All  aiouud  on  the  indurated  day  are  small 
wells  and  craters,  full  of  boiling  mud.  These  sewn  to  be 
forming  continually,  a  small  hole  appearing  first,  whicb  emits 
jets  of  steam  and  boiling  mud,  which,  on  hardening,  forma  a 
little  cone,  with  a  crater  ui  the  middle.  The  ground  for  some 
distance  is  very  unsafe,  as  it  is  CYidently  liquid  at  a  small 
depth,  and  bends  with  pressure  like  thin  ice.  At  oqe  of  the 
snudler  marginal  jets  which  I  managed  to  approach,  I  held  my 
hand  to  see  if  it  was  really  as  hot  as  it  looked^when  a  little 
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drop  of  mild  that  spurted  <m  to  m^r  finger  soalded  fika  1x>i]]ng 
water.  A  short  distance  off  there  was  a  flat  hare  sorfaoe  of 
rock,  as  smooth  and  hot  as  an  oven  floor,  which  was  evidently 
an  old  miid*pool  dried  up  and  hardened.  For  hundreds  of 
yards  romid,  where  there  were  banks  of  reddish  and  white 
day  osed  for  whitewash^  it  was  stiU  so  hot  dose  to  the  snrfiuse 
that  the  hand  could  hardly  bear  to  be  held  in  oraoks  a  fsw 
inches  deepi  and  fraoi  which  arose  a  strong  sulphureous  yapor. 
I  was  informed  that  some  years  back  a  French  gentleman  who 
visited  these  springs  ventured  too  n^r  the  liqaid  mud,  when  the  * 
crnst  gave  way  and  he  was  engulfed  in  the  horrible  caldron. 

This  evidence  of  Intense  heat  so  near  the  surface  over  a 
large  traotof  oonntry  was  very  impressive,  and  I  could  hardly 
divest  myself  of  the  notion  that  some  terrible  catastrophe 
might  at  any  moment  devastsite  the  country.  Yet  it  is  prob- 
able that  all  these  apertures  are  really  safety-valves^  and  that 
the  inequalities  of  the  resistance  of  various  parts  of  the  earth's 
crust  will  always  prevent  such  an  accumulation  of  force  as 
would  be  required  to  upheave  and  overwliolm  any  extensive 
area.  About  seven  miles  west  of  this  is  a  volcano  which  was 
in  eruption  about  thirty  years  before  my  visit,  presenting  a 
magnificent  ajipcarance  and  covering  the  surrounding  country 
with  showers  of  a«hes.  The  plains  around  the  lake  formed 
by  the  intermingling  and  decomposition  of  volcanic  products 
arc  f>f  amazing  fertility,  and  with  a  little  management  in  the 
rotnt  ion  of  crops  might  be  kept  in  continual  cultivation.  Rico 
is  uow  grown  on  them  for  three  or  f<^ur  years  in  succession, 
when  they  are  left  fallow  for  the  same  period,  after  whifh  ri("e 
or  maize  can  be  again  grown.  Good  rice  produces  thirty-fold, 
and  coffee-trees  continue  bearing  abundantly  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  without  any  manure  and  with  scarcely  any  cultivation. 

I  was  delayed  a  day  by  incessant  rain,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Panghu,  which  T  reached  just  before  the  daily  rain  began 
at  11  A.M.  After  leaving  the  summit  level  of  the  lake  basin,  the 
road  is  carried  along  the  slope  of  a  fine  forest  ravine.  The 
descent  is  a  long  one,  so  that  I  estimated  the  village  to  be  not 
more  than  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  yet  I  found  the  morning 
temperature  often  69%  the  same  as  at  Tondano,  at  least  600 
or  700  feet  higher.  I  was  pleased  witii  the  appearance  of  the 
place,  which  had  a  good  deal  of  forest  and  wild  country  around 
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it,  and  found  prepared  for  me  a  little  liousc,  consisting  ouly  of 
a  veranda  and  a  back  room.  This  was  only  intended  for  visit- 
ors to  rest  in  or  to  pass  a  night,  but  it  suited  me  very  well. 
1  was  so  imfortunate,  however,  as  to  lose  both  my  hunters  just 
at  this  time.  One  hnd  been  left  at  Tondauo  with  fever  and 
iiiarrhoea,  and  the  other  was  attacked  at  Lang6wan  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  chest,  and,  as  his  case  looked  rather  bad,  I  bad 
him  sent  back  to  Menado.  The  people  here  Were  fill  bo  busy 
with  their  rice-harvest,  which  H  was  important  for  tlieiii  to  fin- 
*  ish  owing  to  the  early  rains,  that  I  oould  get  no  one  to  shoot 
for  me. 

Daring  the  three  weeiu  that  I  atud  at  Pangha  it  rained 
nearly  every  day,  either  in  the  afternoon  only,  or  all  day  long ; 
bat  tiieie  were  generally  a  few  hours'  snnshine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  took  adTantage  of  these  to  explore  the  roads  and 
paths,  the  rocks  and  ravines,  in  search  of  insects.  These  were 
not  veiy  abundant^  yet  I  saw  enongh  to  convince  me  lhat  the 
locality  was  a  good  one,  had  I  been  there  at  the  beginnmg  in- 
stead of  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  The  natives  brongfat 
me  daily  a  few  insects  obtsined  at  the  sagaeir  palms,  indading  > 
some  fine  Getonias  and  stag-beetles.  Two  little  boys  were 
Tery  expert  with  the  blow-pipe,  and  broaght  me  a  good  many 
small  birds,  which  they  daot  with  peOets  of  clay.  Among 
these  was  a  pretty  little  flower*pecker  of  a  new  species  (Prio- 
nocMlus  aureolimbatos),  and  several  of  the  loveliest  hon^- 
BQokers  X  had  yet  seen.  M)'  general  collection  of  birds  was, 
however,  ahnost  at  a  8tand<«till;  for  though  I  at  length  ob- 
tained a  man  to  shoot  for  me,  he  was  not  good  for  mach,  and 
seldom  brought  me  more  than  one  bird  a  day.  The  best 
thing  he  shot  was  the  large  and  rare  fruit-pigeon  peculiar  to 
Northern  Celebes  (Carpophaga  forsteni),  which  I  had  long 
been  seeking  after. 

I  was  myself  very  successful  in  one  beautiful  group  of  iu- 
st'Cts,  tlie  tiger-beetles,  which  seem  more  abundant  aud  varied 
liere  than  nnywlifre  else  in  the  Archipelnr^o.  T  first  met  with 
them  on  a  cuttuig  in  the  road,  where  a  hard  clayey  bank  was 
partially  overgrown  with  mosses  and  small  fern**.  Hero  I 
f  »im.l  rniining  about  a  small  olive-green  species  which  never 
took  Hluht,  aud  more  rarely  a  fine  purpHsh-black  wingless  in- 
sect, which  was  always  found  motionless  in  crevices,  and  was 
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therefore  probably  nootomaL  It  appeared  to  me  to  form  a 
new  genus.  About  the  roads  in  the  forest  I  found  the  large 
and  bandsome  CSdndela  hm$y  wbidi  I  bad  before  obtained 
sparingly  at  Macassar ;  but  it  was  in  the  mountain  torrent  of 
the  ravine  itself  that  I  got  mj  finest  things.  On  dead  trunks 
overhanging  the  water,  and  on  the  banks  and  fdiage,  I  obtuned 
three  very  pretty  species  of  Cioindel%  quite  distinct  in  oae, 
lonn,  and  color,  but  having  an  almost  identical  pattern  of  pale 
spots.  I  also  found  a  single  specimen  of  a  most  curious  spe- 
cies with  very  long  antennas.  But  my  finest  discovery  here 
was  the  CicindeUi  gloriosa,  which  I  found  on  mossy  stones 
just  rising  above  the  water.  After  obtaining  my  fint  sped* 
men  of  this  elegant  insect,  I  used  to  walk  up  the  stream, 
watching  carefully  every  moss-covered  rock  and  stone.  It 
was  rather  shy,  and  would  often  lead  me  a  long  chase  itom 
stone  to  stone,  becoming  invisible  every  time  it  settled  on  the 
damp  moss,  owing  to  its  rich  velvety-green  color.  On  some 
days  I  could  only  catch  a  few  glimpses  of  it,  on  others  I  got 
a  single  specimen^  and  on  a  few  occasions  two,  but  never  with- 
out  a  more  or  less  active  pursuit.  This  and  several  other 
species  I  never  saw  but  in  this  one  ravine. 

Among  the  people  here  I  saw  specimens  of  several  types, 
which,  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  languages,  gives  me  some 
notion  of  their  probable  origin.  A  striking  illustration  of 
the  low  state  of  icivilization  of  these  people  till  quite  recently 
is  to  be  found  in  the  great  diversity  of  t^eir  languages.  Vil- 
lages three  or  four  miles  apart  have  separate  dialects,  and 
each  group  of  three  or  four  such  villages  has  a  distinct  lan- 
guage quite  unintelligible  to  all  the  rest ;  m  that,  till  the  re- 
cent introduction  of  Malay  by  the  mi.ssionaries,  there  innst 
have  been  a  bar  to  all  free  communication.  These  lantxwages 
offer  many  peculiarities.  Tliey  contain  a  Celebes-Malay  ele- 
ment and  a  l?apuan  clement,  alonpj  Avith  some  radical  ])eculiari- 
ties  found  nl'^o  in  the  languages  of  the  Siau  and  Sangiiir  islands 
hirtber  north,  and  therefore  probably  derived  from  the  Piulip- 
pine  Islands.  Physical  characters  correspond.  There  are  some 
of  the  less  civilized  tribes  which  have  semi-Pnpuan  features  and 
hair,  while  in  some  villages  the  true  Celebes  or  Bugis  physi- 
'  ognomy  prevails.  The  plateau  of  Tondano  is  chiefly  inhabit- 
ed by  people  nearly  as  white  as  the  Chinese,  and  with  very 
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pleasing  semi-Earopean  features.  The  people  of  Siau  and 
Sangnir  much  reaemble  these,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  per* 
haps  immigraiita  horn  flome  of  the  islands  ol  North  Polynesia. 
The  Papuan  type  will  represent  the  remnant  el  the  aborigines, 
while  those  of  the  Bagis  eharaoter  show  the  extension  north- 
ward of  the  superior  Malay  races. 

As  I  was  wasting  valaable  time  at  Panghn,  owing  to  the 
bad  weather  and  tibe  illness  of  my  hnnters,  I  returned  to 
Menado  after  a  stay  of  three  weeks.  Here  I  had  a  little  toodi 
of  fever,  and  what  with  drying  and  packing  away  my  ooUeo- 
tioDS  and  getting  fresh  servants,  it  was  a  fortnight  before  I 
was  again  ready  to  start  I  now  went  eastward  over  an  un- 
dttlatbg  countf}'  skirting  the  great  volcano  of  K14bat  to  a 
village  called  Lempfas,  situated  close  to  the  extensive  forest 
that  covers  the  lower  slopes  of  that  mountain.  My  baggage 
was  carried  from  village  to  village  by  relays  of  men ;  and  as 
each  change  involved  some  delay,  I  did  not  reach  my  destinap 
tion  (a  distance  of  eighteen  miles)  till  sunset.  I  was  wet 
through,  and  had  to  wait  for  an  hour  in  an  imcomfortable 
state  till  the  first  installment  of  my  baggage  arrived,  which 
luckily  contained  my  clothes,  while  the  rest  did  not  come  in 
till  mielnight. 

This  being  tlie  district  inliabited  by  that  singular  animal 
the  Babir(isa  (hog-<lcer),  I  inquired  about  skulls,  and  soon 
obtained  several  in  tolerable  condition,  as  w'ell  as  a  fine  one 
of  the  rare  and  curions  "sapi-utan"  (Anoa  dcjiressicomis). 
Of  this  animal  I  hud  st  <  n  two  livino-  s])ecimens  at  Menado, 
and  was  surprised  at  llieir  great  resemblance  to  small  cattle, 
ur  still  more  to  the  eland  of  South  Africa.  Their  Malay 
name  signifies  "forest  ox,"  and  they  differ  from  very  small 
high-bred  oxen  ])rincipally  by  the  low-hancring  dewlap,  and  i 
straight  pointed  horns  which  slope  back  over  the  neck.  I  did 
not  find  the  forest  here  so  rich  in  insects  as  I  had  expected, 
and  my  Inmtcrs  got  me  very  few  birds,  but  what  they  did  ob- 
tain were  very  interesting.  Among  these  were  the  rare  forest 
kingfisher  (Cittura  cyauotis),  a  small  new  species  of  Megapo- 
dins,  and  one  specimen  of  the  large  and  interesting  maleo 
(Megacephalon  mbripes),  to  obtain  which  was  one  of  my 
chief  reasons  for  visiting  this  district  Getting  no  more, 
however,  after  ten  days*  search,  T  removed  to  liconpang,  at 
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the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  a  plaoe  celebrated  for  these 
birdsy  BB  well  as  for  the  habirftsa  and  sapi-ntan.  I  foimd  here 
ICr.  GoIdmadD,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Governor  of  the  Holno- 
cas^  who  was  snpeiintendinj^  the  establishment  of  some  Gor- 
emment  salt-works.  This  was  a  better  locality^  and  I  obtain- 
ed same  fiie  butterflies  and  veiy  good  birds,  among  which 
was  one  mere  specimen  of  the  rare  gronnd-dove  (Phleg»nas 
tristagmata),  which  I  had  first  obtained  near  the  M&ros  water* 
fall  in  South  Celebes. 

Hearing  what  I  was  particularly  in  search  of,  Mr.  Gold- 
mann  kindly  offered  to  make  a  hunting-party  to  the  place 
where  the  ''nmlcos^*  are  most  abundant,  a  remote  and  unin* 
habited  sea-beach  about  twenty  miles  distant  The  dimate 
here  was  quite  different  to  that  on  the  motmtains^  not  a  drop 
of  rain  having  fallen  for  four  months ;  so  I  made  arrange- 
ments to  stay  on  the  beach  a  week,  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
number  of  specimens.   We  went  partly  by  boat  and  partly 
through  the  forest,  accompanied  by  the  major,  or  liead-man, 
^  f  Licoupang,  with  a  dosen  natives  and  about  twenty  dogs. 
Ou  the  way  they  caught  a  young  sapi-utan  and  five  wild  pigs. 
Of  the  former  I  preserved  the  head.   This  animal  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  remote  mountain  forests  of  Celebes  and  one 
or  two  adjacent  islands  which  form  part  of  tlie  same  group. 
In  the  .adults  tlie  head  is  black,  with  a  white  mark  over  each 
eye,  one  on  each  chwk  and  another  on  the  throat.    The  horns 
arc  very  smooth  and  sharp  when  young,  but  l)ccorae  thicker 
and  ridged  at  the  bottom  with  age.    Most  natunilists  consid- 
er this  curious  animal  to  be  a  small  ox,  but  from  i  he  character 
of  the  bonis,  the  tine  coat  of  hair,  and  the  debceudiug  dewlap, 
it  seemed  closely  to  approach  the  anteloj)es. 

Arrived  at  our  destiii;iti'>n  we  built  a  hut  and  prepared  for 
a  stay  of  some  days,  I  to  slioot  and  skin  maleos,"  Mr.  Gold- 
mann  and  the  major  to  hunt  wild  pigs,  babirCisa,  and  sapi- 
utan.  The  place  is  situated  in  the  large  bay  between  the 
islands  of  Limbe  and  Banca,  and  consists  of  a  steep  beach 
more  than  a  mile  in  length,  of  deep,  loose,  aud  coai  (  l)lack 
volcanic  sand  or  rather  gravel,  very  fatiguing  to  walk  over. 
It  is  bounded  at  e.icli  extremity  by  a  small  river,  with  hilly 
ground  beyond,  while  the  forest  behind  the  beach  itself  is 
tolerably  level  and  its  growth  stunted.    We  have  here  proba- 
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«  bly  an  ancient  laya-stream  from  the  EUbat  yolcaao,  which 

{  has  flowed  down  a  valley  into  the  sea,  and  the  decomposition 

of  wliich  has  formed  the  loose  black  sand.    In  confirmation 
of  this  view  it  may  be  mentioned^  that  the  beaches  beyond 
;  the  small  rivers  in  both  directions  are  of  white  sand. 

It  is  in  this  loose  hot  black  sand  that  those  singular  birds 
the  maleos  deposit  their  eggs.  In  the  months  of  Aogiut 
and  September,  when  there  is  litUo  or  no  rain,  they  come 
down  in  pairs  from  the  interior  to  this  or  to  one  or  two  other 
favorite  spots,  fuid  scratch  lioles  three  or  four  feet  deep,  just 
above  high-water  mark,  wliere  the  feiTinle  deposit^^  a  single  large 
egg,  whicli  she  covers  over  with  alxjut  i  foot  of  sand,  and  then 
returns  to  the  forest.  At  the  cud  of  tun  or  twelve  days  she 
comes  again  to  the  same  spot  to  lay  another  egg,  and  each  fe- 
male bird  is  supposed  to  lay  six  or  eight  eggs  during  the  sea- 
son. The  male  assists  the  female  in  making  the  hole,  coming 
.iusvii  and  returning  with  her.  The  appearance  of  the  bird 
when  walking  on  the  beach  is  very  liandsome.  The  glossy 
V)lack  and  rosy  white  of  the  j*lumagc,  the  helmeted  liead  and 
j  elevated  tail,  like  that  of  the  coniiauu  fowl,  give  a  striking 

'  character,  which  their  stately  and  somewhat  sedate  walk  reu- 

ilers  still  more  remarkable.  There  is  hardly  any  difference  be- 
tween the  sexeSy  except  that  the  casque  or  bonnet  at  the  back 
of  the  head  and  the  tubercles  at  the  noslrib  are  a  Utile  larger, 
and  the  beautiftd  rosy  salmon  color  a  little  deeper  in  the  male 
bird ;  bat  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  tell  a  male  from  a  female  without  dissection.  They 
run  quickly,  bnt  when  shot  at  or  suddenly  disturbed  take  wing 
with  a  heavy  noisy  fight  to  some  neighboring  tree,  where 
they  settle  on  a  low  branch,  and  they  probably  roost  at  night 
in  a  similar  situation.  Many  birds  lay  in  the  same  hole^  for  a 
doaen  egga  are  often  f oimd  together ;  and  these  are  so  large 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  body  of  the  bird  to  contain  more 
than  one  fully-developed  egg  at  the  same  time.  In  all  the  fe- 
male birds  which  I  shot,  none  of  the  eggs  besides  the  one 
large  one  exceeded  the  size  of  peas,  and.  there  were  only  eight 
or  nine  of  these,  which  is  probably  the  extreme  number  a  iSrd 
can  lay  in  one  season. 

Every  year  the  natives  come  for  fifty  miles  round  to  obtain 
these  eggs,  which  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  when 
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quite  fresh  are  iiideecl  deliciuu.s.  Tliey  are  richer  than  hen\s 
eggs,  aud  oi  a  finer  flavor,  and  each  one  completely  fills  lui 
ordinary  tt'a-ciii),  and  forms,  with  bread  or  rice,  a  very  good 
meal.  The  color  of  the  bheii  is  a  pale  brick-red,  or  very  rare- 
ly j)ure  white.  They  arc  elongate,  and  very  slightly  smaller 
at  one  end,  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  inches  long  by  two 
and  a  quarter  or  two  and  a  half  wide. 

After  the  eggs  are  dqpodted  in  the  sand  they  are  no  fcniber 
eared  iar  hy  &e  mother.  The  young  birds,  on  brealdng  the 
shell,  work  thdr  way  up  through  the  sand  and  nm  off  at  ouee 
to  the  forest ;  and  I  was  assored  by  Mr.  Duivenboden  of  Ter- 
nate  that  they  can  fly  the  very  day  they  are  hatched.  He 
had  taken  aome  eggs  on  board  his  eobooner,  whidh  hatdied 
daring  the  nighty  and  in  the  moimng  the  little  birda  flew 
readily  across  the  cabin.  Consideriiig  the  great  distaaoee  the 
birda  come  to  dqtosit  the  egge  in  a  proper  sitoation  (often  ten 
or  fifteen  miles),  it  seema  extraordinary  that  they  should  take 
no  further  care  of  them.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that 
they  neither  do  nor  can  watch  thenu  The  eggs  being  deposit- 
ed by  a  number  of  hens  in  succession  in  the  samie  hole,  would 
render  it  impossible  for  each  to  distinguish  its  own,  and  the 
food  necessary  for  such  large  birds  (condstlog  entirely  of  faU* 
en  fruits)  can  only  be  obtained  by  roaming  over  an  extensive 
district ;  so  that  if  the  numbers  of  birds  which  come  down  to 
this  single  beach  in  the  breeding  season,  amounting  to  many 
hundre<ls,  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  vicinity,  many  woold 
perish  of  iiunger. 

In  the  structure  of  the  feet  of  this  bird  we  may  cleto<^t  a 
»'ause  for  its  departing  from  the  habits  of  its  nearest  allies,  the 
Megapodii  and  Talegalli,  which  heap  up  earth,  leaves,  stones, 
and  sticks  into  a  huge  muuuti,  in  which  they  bury  tlicir  eggs. 
The  feet  of  the  maleo  arc  not  nearly  so  large  or  strong  in  ])ro- 
portionas  in  these  birds,  while  its  claws  are  short  and  straight, 
instead  of  being  long  and  much  curved.  The  toes  are,  liow- 
ever,  strongly  webbetl  at  the  base,  forming  a  broad,  jjowci  ful 
foot,  which,  with  tlie  rather  long  leg,  is  well  adapted  to  scratch 
away  the  loose  sand  (which  flies  up  in  a  perfect  shower  when 
the  birds  are  at  work),  but  which  could  not  without  much  labor 
accumulate  Iha  heaps  of  miscellaneous  rubbish  which  the  large, 
grasping  feet  of  the  Megapodius  bring  together  with  ease. 

S 
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We  may  also,  I  tliink,  see  m  the  peculiar  organization  of 
the  entire  family  of  tlio  Me<jrJipodicbB,  or  brusli-turkeys,  a  rea- 
son why  tliey  depart  bo  widely  from  the  usual  habits  of  the 
class  of  ^ird^i.  Each  egg  being  so  large  as  entirely  to  fill  up 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  with  difficulty  pass  the  walls  of  the 
pelvis,  a  considerable  interval  ig  reqiiired  before  the  successive 
eggs  can  be  matured  (ihu  nutives  say  about  thirteen  days). 
Each  bird  lays  six  or  eight  eggs  or  even  more  each  season,  so 
that  between  the  first  and  last  there  may  be  an  interval  of  two 
or  three  months.  Now,  if  these  eggs  were  hatched  in  the 
ordinary  waj,  either  the  parent  mnBt  keep  sitting  contmoaUy 
for  this  long  period ;  or  if  they  only  b^gan  to  ait  after  the  last 
egg  was  deposited,  the  first  voold  be  exposed  to  injury  by 
the  dimate^  or  to  destraodon  by  the  large  lizards,  snakes,  or 
other  animals  wMch  abound  in  the  district,  because  such 
birds  most  roam  about  a  good  deal  in  search  of  food.  Here 
then  we  seem  to  have  a  case  in  whidi  the  habits  of  a  bird 
may  be  directly  traced  to  its  exceptional  ofganiaation ;  for  it 
will  hardly  be  maintained  that  this  abnormal  stmctnre  and 
peculiar  food  were  given  to  the  Megapodida,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  exhibit  that  parental  affection,  or  possess  those 
domestio  instincts  so  general  in  the  class  of  birds,  and  which 
so  much  exdte  our  admiration. 

It  has  generally  been  the  custom  of  writers  on  natnral 
history  to  take  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals  as  fixed 
points,  and  to  consider  their  structure  and  organizntirsri  as 
specially  adapted  to  be  in  accordance  with  these.  This  as* 
samption  is  however  an  arbitrary  one,  and  has  the  bad  effect 
of  stifling  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  "  instincts  and 
habits,"  treating  them  as  directly  due  to  a  "  first  cause,"  and 
therefore  incomprehensible  to  us.  I  believe  that  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  structure  of  a  species,  and  of  the  peculiar 
physical  and  orc^anic  conditions  by  wliicli  it  is  surrounded,  or 
has  been  surrounded  in  past  aires,  will  often,  as  in  this  ease, 
throw  much  light  on  the  origin  of  its  habits  nnd  instincts. 
These  again,  combined  with  changes  in  external  conditions, 
react  upon  structure,  and  by  means  of  "  variation  "  and  "  nat- 
ural selection  "  both  are  kept  in  harmony. 

My  friends  remained  three  days,  and  got  plenty  of  wild 
pigs  and  two  andas,  but  the  latter  were  much  injured  by  the 
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dogs,  and  I  oonld  only  preserve  the  heads.  A  grand  hunt 
whioh  we  attempted  on  tbe  third  day  failed,  owing  to  bad 
tnaaagemeDt  in  driving  in  the  game,  and  we  waited  for  five 
hoara^  peiebed  on  platforms  in  trees,  without  getting  a  shol^ 
although  we  had  been  asaared  that  pigs,  babiriisaa,  and  an^as 
would  rush  past  us  in  doaena.  I  myself  with  two  men,  staid 
three  days  longer  to  get  more  specimens  of  the  maleos,  and  suo- 
oeeded  in  preserving  twenty-six  very  fine  ones,  Ihe  flesh  and 
^ggs  of  whioh  supplied  us  with  abundance  of  good  food. 

The  major  sent  a  boat^  as  he  had  promised,  to  take  home 
my  baggage,  while  I  walked  through  the  forest  with  my  two 
boys  and  a  guide  about  fourteen  miles.  For  the  first  half  of 
the  distance  tiierc  was  no  path,  and  we  had  often  to  cut  our 
way  through  tangle<l  rattsns  or  thickets  of  bamboo.  In  some 
of  our  turnings  to  find  the  most  practicable  route  I  expressed 
my  fear  that  we  were  losing  our  way,  as,  the  son  being  yci*tioal, 
I  could  see  no  possible  clew  to  the  right  direction.  My  con- 
ductors, however,  laughed  at  the  idea,  whi ell  tlicy  seemed  to 
consider  quite  lu^rous ;  and  sure  enough,  about  )ialf-way,  we 
suddenly  encountered  a  little  hut  where  people  from  Licoupang 
came  to  hunt  and  smoke  wild  pigs.  My  guide  told  me  he  had 
never  before  traversed  the  forest  between  these  two  points ; 
and  this  is  what  is  considered  by  some  travellers  as  one  of  the 
savage  "  instincts,"  whereas  it  is  merely  the  result  of  wide 
general  knowledge.  The  man  knew  the  topography  of  the 
whole  district  —  the  slo{)e  of  the  land,  the  direction  of  the 
streams,  the  l)eits  of  bamboo  or  rattan,  and  many  other  indica- 
tions of  k>  ility  and  direction  ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  hit 
straight  upon  the  hut  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  had  often 
hunted.  In  a  forest  of  which  he  knew  nothing  he  would  be 
quite  as  much  at  a  loss  as  a  European.  Thus  it  is,  T  am  con- 
vinced, with  all  the  wonderful  accounts  of  Indians  finding 
their  way  through  trackless  forests  to  definite  points.  They 
may  never  have  passed  straight  between  the  two  particular 
points  before,  but  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  vicinity 
of  both,  and  have  such  a  general  knowte^e  of  the  whde 
country,  its  water  system,  its  soil  and  its  vegetation,  that  as 
they  approached,the  point  they  are  to  reach,  many  easily-rec- 
ognized in^cations  enable  them  to  hit  upon  it  with  certainty. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  forest  was  the  abundance  of  rat- 
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tan  palms lianging  from  the  tn^md  tarning  and  twisting 
aboat  on  the  groimdy  often  in  ineztiieable  oonfosion.  One 
wonders  at  first  how  they  can  get  into  each  queer  du^; 
but  it  is  evidently  oansed  by  the  decay  and  iaU  of  the  trees 
np  which  they  haye  first  dimbed^  after  which  they  grow  along 
the  ground  till  they  meet  with  another  trnnk  np  which  to 
ascend.  A  tangled  mass  of  twisted  Irring  rattan  is  therefore 
a  sign  that  at  some  former  period  a  large  tree  has  faUen  there, 
'  though  there  may  be  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  it  left  The 
rattan  seems  to  have  nnlimited  powers  of  growth,  and  »  sin^ 
gle  plant  may  mount  up  several  trees  in  succession,  and  thus 
reach  the  enormous  length  they  axe  said  sometimes  to  attain* 
They  much  improve  the  appearance  of  a  forest  as  seen  from 
the  coast ;  for  they  vary  the  otherwise  monotcmons  tree-tops 
with  feathery  crowns  of  leaves  rising  clear  above  them,  and 
each  terminated  by  an  erect  leafy  spike  like  a  lightning-oon- 
ductor. 

Tlio  other  most  interestintr  object  in  the  forest  was  a  beau- 
tiful palm,  whose  perfectly  smooth  and  cyikidrical  stem  rises 
erect  to  more  than  a  Imndred  feet  iiigh,  with  a  thickness  of 
only  eicrlit  or  ton  inches ;  while  the  fan-shaped  leaves  which 
compose  its  crown  are  almost  complete  circles  of  six  or  eight 
feet  diameter,  borne  aloft  ou  long  and  slender  petioles,  and 
beautifully  toothed  round  the  edge  by  the  extremities  of  the 
leaflets,  which  are  separated  only  for  a  few  inches  from  the 
circumference.  It  is  probably  the  Livistona  rotundifolia  of 
botanists,  and  is  the  most  complete  aii  l  Ijoautiftd  fan-leaf  I 
have  ever  seen,  serving  admirably  ior  iulding  ialo  water-buck- 
ets and  impromptu  baskets,  as  well  as  for  thatching  and  other 
purposes. 

A  few  days  afterward  I  returned  to  Menado  on  horseback, 
sending  my  baggage  round  by  sea,  and  had  just  time  to  pack 
up  an  my  collections  to  go  by  the  next  malLetesmer  to  Am- 
boyna.  I  will  now  devote  a  few  pages  to  an  aooount  of  the 
chief  peculiarities  of  the  aodogy  of  Celebes^  and  its  relation 
to  that  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

VAimUU  HUTOBT  09  CKLBBBS* 

The  position  of  Celebes  is  the  most  central  in  the  Arclii- 
peUgo.  Immediately  to  the  north  are  the  Philippine  islands ; 
on  lie  west  is  Borneo;  on  the  east  are  the  Molucca  Islands; 
and  on  the  sonth  is  the  Timor  group :  and  it  is  on  all  sides  so 
oonneoted  nith  these  islsnds  by  its  own  satellites,  by  small 
islets^  and  by  coral  reefs^  that  neither  by  inspection  on  the 
map  nor  by  actual  observation  around  its  coast  is  it  possible 
to  determine  aocnratdy  which  sbould  be  grouped  with  it^  and 
which  with  the  surrounding  districts.  Such  being  the  oase» 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  that  the  productions  of  this 
oentral  island  in  some  degree  represented  the  riohness  and  vi^ 
riety  of  the  whole  Arehipehigo,  while  we  should  not  expect 
much  in^viduality  in  a  oounUy  so  situated  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  it  were  pre-eminently  fitted  to  receive  stragglers  and  im- 
migrants from  all  around. 

As  so  often  happens  in  nature^  however,  the  fact  turns  out 
to  be  just  the  reverse  of  what  we  should  have  expected ;  and 
an  examination  of  its  animal  productions  shows  C^ebes  to  be 
at  ones  the  poorest  izi  the  number  of  its  species,  and  the  most 
isolated  in  the  character  of  its  productions  of  all  the  great 
islands  in  the  Archipelago,  With  its  attendant  islets,  it  spreads 
over  an  extent  of  sea  hardly  inferior  in  length  and  breadth 
to  that  occupied  by  Borneo,  while  its  actual  land  area  is  near- 
ly double  that  of  Java ;  yet  its  Mammalia  and  terrestrial  birds 
number  scarcely  more  than  half  the  species  found  in  the  last- 
named  island.  Its  position  is  such  that  it  could  receive  im- 
migrants from  every  side  more  readily  than  Java^yet  in  pro- 
portion to  the  species  which  inhabit  it  far  fewer  seem  derived 
from  other  islands,  while  far  more  are  altogether  peculiar  to 
it ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  its  animal  forms  are  so  re- 
markable, as  to  find  no  close  allies  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  I  now  propose  to  examine  the  best  known  groups  of 
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CeLeibeBian  animals  in  some  detail,  to  study  their  relatioiifl  to 
those  of  other  idanda^  and  to  call  attention  to  the  mnuj  points 
of  interest  which  they  suggest 

We  know  far  more  of  the  birds  of  Celebes  than  we  do  of 
any  other  group  of  animals.  No  less  than  191  species  have 
been  discovered,  and  though  no  donbt  many  more  wading  and 
swimming  birds  have  to  be  added,  yet  the  list  of  land  birds, 
144  in  nmnber,  and  which  for  oar  present  purpose  are  much 
the  most  important,  must  be  very  nearly  complete.  I  myself 
assiduously  collected  birds  in  Celebes  for  nearly  ten  months, 
and  my  assistant,  Mr.  Allen,  spent  two  months  in  the  Sola  Isl- 
ands. The  Dutch  naturalist  Forsten  spent  two  years  in  Xortb- 
em  Celebes  (twenty  years  before  my  visit),  and  collections  of 
birds  had  also  been  sent  to  TTollaiKl  from  Alacassar.  The 
French  ship  of  discovery  Astrolabe  also  touched  at  Menado 
and  procured  collections.  Sitico  my  return  home,  the  Dutch 
naturalists  Rosenberg  and  Bernstein  have  made  extensive  col- 
lections both  in  North  Celebes  and  in  the  Sula  Islands ;  yet 
all  their  researches  combined  hare  only  added  eight  species  of 
land  birds  to  tliose  furniini^  part  of  niy  own  collection — a  fact 
which  renders  it  almost  certain  that  theiis  are  very  few  more 
to  discover. 

Besides  Salaycr  and  Boutong  on  the  south,  with  Pelins: 
and  Bungav  on  the  east,  tlie  three  islands  of  the  bula  (or  Zu- 
la)  Archipelago  also  belong  zoologically  to  Celebes,  although 
their  position  is  such  that  it  would  seem  more  natural  to  o;roup 
them  with  the  Moluccas.  Al)out  4S  land  birds  are  now  kuovva 
from  the  Sula  group,  and  if  we  reject  from  these  five  species 
which  have  a  wide  range  over  the  Archip*^lago,  the  remainder 
are  much  more  characteristic  of  Celebes  than  of  the  Moluccas. 
Thirty-one  species  are  identical  with  those  of  the  former  isl- 
and, and  four  are  representatives  of  Celebes  forms,  while  only 
eleven  are  Moluccan  species,  and  two  more  rcpresentatiTes. 

But  although  the  Sula  Islands  belong  to  Celebes,  they  are 
BO  close  to  Bourn  and  the  southern  islands  of  the  G^olo  group, 
that  several  purely  Moluccan  forms  have  migrated  there, 
which  are  qmte  unknown  to  the  island  of  Celebes  itself;  the 
whole  thirteen  Moluccan  species  being  in  this  category,  thus 
adding  to  tiie  productions  of  Celebes  a  foreign  element  which 
does  not  really  belong  to  it  In  studying  the  peculiarities  of 
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the  CdebeBian  famiayit  will  therefore  be  well  to  ooneideronly 
the  productioiifl  of  the  nuun  islaiid. 

The  number  of  land  birds  in  the  Island  of  Celebes  is  128, 
and  from  these  we  may,  as  before,  strike  out  a  small  nnmber 
of  spedes  which  roam  over  the  whole  Archipelago  (often  £rom 
India  to  the  Pacific),  and  which  therefore  only  serve  to  dis- 
guise the  peculiarities  of  indiyidaal  islands.  These  are  20  in 
nnmber,  and  leave  108  species  which  we  may  consider  as  more 
espedally  diaraoteristic  of  the  idand*  On  aocnrately  compar* 
mg  these  with  the  birds  of  all  the  surrounding  conntries,  we 
find  that  only  nine  extend  into  the  islands  westward,  and  nine- 
teen into  the  islands  eastward,  while  no  less  than  80  are  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  Celebesian  fauna — a  degree  of  individ- 
uality which,  considering  the  situation  of  the  island,  is  hardly 
to  be  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  If  we  still 
more  closely  examine  these  80  species,  we  shall  be  struck  by 
the  many  peculiarities  of  structure  they  present,  and  by  the 
curious  affinities  with  distant  parts  of  the  world  whicli  many 
of  them  seem  to  indicate.  These  points  are  of  so  much  inter- 
est and  importance  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  in  review 
all  those  species  which  are  peculiar  to  the  ibiaud,and  to  call 
attention  to  whatever  is  most  worthy  of  remark. 

Si.x  species  of  the  hawk  tribe  are  peculiar  to  Celebes ;  three 
of  these  are  very  distinct  from  allied  binU  which  range  over 
all  In<lia  to  Java  and  Borneo,  and  which  thus  seem  to  be  sud- 
denly changed  on  entcriiiir  Celebes.  Another  (Accipiter 
trinotatns)  is  a  beautiful  hawk,  with  elegant  rows  of  large 
round  white  spots  on  the  tail,  rendering  it  very  conspicuous 
and  quite  different  from  anv  other  known  bird  of  the  familv. 

1  V  V 

Three  owls  are  also  peculiar ;  and  one,  a  hm  n  owl  (Strix  ro- 
senbergii),  is  veiy  much  larger  and  stronger  than  its  ally  Strix 
javanica,  which  ranges  from  India  through  all  the  isUmds  as 
far  as  Lombook. 

Of  the  ten  parrots  fonnd  in  Celebes,  eight  are  peculiar. 
Among  them  are  two  species  of  the  singular  raqnet-tailed  par- 
rots forming  the  genns  Prionitnms,  and  which  are  character- 
ized by  possessing  two  long  spoon-shaped  feathers  in  the  tail. 
Two  dlied  species  are  found  ui  tbe  adjacent  ishmd  of  Min- 
danao, one  of  the  Philippines,  and  this  form  of  tail  is  found  in 
no  other  panrots  in  the  whole  world.    A  small  species  of 
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lorikeet  (TrichoglosBiis  flavoTiridiB)  Beema  to  haye  its  nearest 
ally  in  Australia. 

The  three  woodpeckers  which  inhabit  the  island  are  all  pe- 
culiar, and  are  allied  to  species  found  in  Java  and  Borneo,  al- 
though  very  different  from  them  aU. 

Among  the  three  peculiar  cuckoos  two  are  very  remark- 
able. PhoBnicophaus  callirhynchus  is  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest species  of  its  genus,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  three 
colors  of  its  beak,  bright  Tellow,  red,  riTnl  V)lnck.  EiuhTiamis 
melauorhjuehus  diff^Ts  from  all  its  allies  iu  having  a  jet-black 
bill,  whereas  the  odu  r  species  of  the  genus  always  have  it 
green,  yellow,  or  reddish. 

The  ( V'li  Ites  roller  (Coraeias  teminiiieki)  is  an  interesting 
exani|>le  oi  one  species  of  a  genus  being  cut  off  from  the  resL 
There  are  species  of  Coraeias  in  Europe,  Asia,  imd  Africa,  but 
none  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  fciumatra,  Java,  or  Borneo.  The 
present  species  seems  therefore  quite  out  of  place ;  and,  what 
is  still  mure  curious,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  at  all  like  any 
of  the  Asiatio  species,  but  seems  more  to  resemble  those  of 
Aiiica. 

In  the  next  family,  the  bee-eaters,  is  another  equally  iso- 
lated bird  (Meropogon  forsteni),  which  combines  the  charac- 
ters of  African  and  Indian  bee-eaters,  and  whose  only  near 
ally  (Meropogon  breweri)  was  disooyered  by  M.  Da  Chaillii 
InWest  Africa! 

The  two  Oelebee  hombiUs  have  no  dose  allies  in  those 
iHiieh  abonnd  in  the  sarrounding  conntries.  The  only  thmsh 
(Geooiohla  erythronota)  is  most  nearly  allied  to  a  species  pe- 
culiar to  Timor.  Two  of  the  fly-catchers  are  closely  allied  to 
Indian  species  which  are  not  fomid  in  the  Malay  Islanda. 
Two  genera  somewhat  allied  to  the  magpies  (Streptocitta  and 
Gharitomis),  bnt  whose  affinities  are  so  doubtfal  that  Profea- 
sor  Schlegel  places  them  among  the  starlings,  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  Celebes.  They  are  beautiful  long-tailed  birds,  with 
Uack  and  white  plumage,  and  with  the  feathers  of  the  head 
somewhat  rigid  and  scale-like. 

Doubtfully  allied  to  the  starlings  are  two  other  very  isola- 
ted and  beautiful  birds.  One  (Enodes  erythrophrys)  has 
ashy  and  yellow  plumage,  but  is  ornamented  with  broad  stripes 
of  orange-red  above  the  eyes.   The  other  (Basilomis  ceiebea- 
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sis)  18  a  blue-black  bird,  with  a  white  patch  on  each  side  of 
the  bieaat^  and  the  head  Qrnamented  with  a  heaatifiil  oom- 
pwwood  scaly  creat  of  featbeia,  rooombling  in  form  that  of  the 
wen-known  eodk-of'the-roek  of  Soath  Amerioa.  1b»  only  aUy 
to  this  bird  is  found  in  Ceram,  and  haa  tiie  featen  <k  the 
ereet  elongated  upward  into  quite  a  different  form. 

A  fltill  more  ooriona  bird  ia  the  Soiaaxroetrom  pagei,  which 
although  it  ia  at  preaent  daaaed  in  the  atarling  family,  dififera 
from  all  other  apeoiee  in  the  form  of  the  bill  and  noatrila,  and 
aeema  moat  nearly  allied  in  ita  general  atraotore  to  the  ox* 
pedkera  (Bophaga)  of  tropical  AMcsi,  next  to  which  the  cele- 
brated omithologiat  Prince  Bonaparte  finally  placed  it.  It  ia 
almost  entirely  of  a  alaty  color,  with  yellow  bill  and  foet»  but 
the  foathera  cdE  the  ramp  and  npper  tail-coTerta  each  termin- 
ate in  a  rigid  glossy  peicO  or  toft  of  a  vivid  crimaon.  Theae 
pretty  little  birds  take  the  place  of  the  metaDuvgreen  star- 
lings of  the  gcnos  Calomls,  which  are  found  in  moat  other  isl- 
ands of  the  Archipelacro,  bat  which  are  absent  from  Celebes. 
They  go  in  flocks,  feeding  Tipnn  grain  and  fmits,  often  fre- 
qoenting  dead  trees,  in  holea  of  which  they  build  their  neata, 
and  they  ding  tothetnmkaaa  easily  aa  woodpeokera  or  creep- 
ers. 

Out  of  eight^n  pigeons  found  in  Gelebee,  eleven  are  peool- 
ar  to  it  Two  of  them  (PtiloTiopna  gnlaria  and  Turacnna 
menadensis)  hme  their  nearest  allies  in  'Hmor.  Two  others 
(Carpophaga  forsteni  and  Phhegenas  tristigraata)  most  re- 
semble Philippine  Island  species,  and  Carpophaga  radiata  be- 
longs to  a  New  Guinea  group.  Lastly,  in  the  gallinaceous 
tribe,  the  curious  helmeted  inaleo  (Megaeephalon  rubrijH's)  is 
quite  isolnti  d,  having  lU  nearest  (but  still  distjiut)  allies  in 
the  l»ru^h-turkeys  of  Australia  nntl  New  (Tuini;L 

Judging,  therefore,  by  the  opinions  of  the  eminent  nat- 
uralists who  have  described  and  classified  its  birds,  we  tind 
that  many  of  the  sjk cics  have  no  near  allies  whatever  in  the 
countries  wdiich  surround  Celebes,  but  are  either  quite  iso- 
lated, or  indicate  relations  with  such  distant  regions  as  New 
Guinea,  Australia,  India,  or  Africa.  Other  cases  of  suniUu* 
remote  athnities  between  the  piuductions  of  distant  coun- 
tries no  doubt  exist,  but  in  no  spot  upon  the  glolje  that  I  am 
yet  acquainted  with  do  so  many  of  them  occur  together,  or 
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do  they  form  so  decided  a  f eatare  in  the  ziatarfll  history  of 
the  country. 

The  Mammalia  of  Celebes  are  very  few  in  number,  oonsbt- 
idg  of  fourteen  terrestrial  species  and  seven  bats.  Of  the 
former  no  less  than  eleven  are  pecnliariindnding  two  which 
there  is  reason  to  beUeve  may  have  been  recently  carried  into 
other  islands  by  man.  Three  species  which  have  a  tolerably 
wide  range  in  the  Archipelago,  are  —  1,  the  curious  Icmor 
(Tarsins  spectrum),  which  is  found  in  all  the  islands  as  far 
westward  as  Malacca ;  2,  the  common  Malay  dvet  (yivena 
tangalunga),  which  has  a  still  wider  range ;  and  3,  a  deer, 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Rnsa  hippeliq»has  of  Java, 
and  was  probably  introduced  by  man  at  an  early  period* 
The  more  characteristic  species  are  as  follow : 
Gynopitheons  nigrcscens,  a  curious  baboon-like  monkey,  if 
not  a  true  baboon,  which  abounds  all  over  Celebes,  and  is  found 
nowhere  else  but  in  the  one  small  island  of  Batchian,  into 
which  it  has  probably  been  introduced  accidentally.  An  allied 
specir'^  i*^  found  in  the  Philippinf^,  1)ut  in  no  other  island  of 
the  Archipelago  is  there  any  thuig  resciubling  them.  These 
creatures  are  about  the  size  of  a  Kpuuiel,  of  a  jet-black  color, 
and  have  the  projecting  dog -like  muzzle  and  overhanging 
brows  of  the  baboons.  They  have  large  red  callosities  and  a 
short  fleshy  tail,  Bcarcoly  an  incli  long  and  hardly  visible. 
They  go  in  large  bands,  living  chiefly  in  tbo  trees,  but  oft- 
en descending  on  the  ground  and  robbing  gardens  and  or- 
chards. 

An6tt  depressicornis  (the  Sapi-utan,  or  wild  cow  of  the  Ma- 
lays) 15  an  uniiiKil  wliich  lias  V)een  the  cause  of  much  contro- 
versy, as  to  whether  it  should  be  classed  as  ox,  buffalo,  or 
antelope.  It  is  smaller  than  any  other  wild  cattle,  and  in 
many  respects  seems  to  approach  some  of  the  ox-like  antelopes 
of  Africa.  It  is  foond  only  in  the  mountains,  and  is  said  nev- 
er to  inhabit  places  where  there  are  deer.  It  is  somewhat 
smsller  than  a  small  Highland  cow,  and  has  long  straight 
horns,  which  are  ringed  at  the  base,  and  slope  backward  over 
the  neck. 

The  wild  pig  seems  to  be  of  a  species  peculiar  to  the  isl- 
and ;  but  a  much  more  curious  animal  of  this  family  is  the 
BabirtsSy  or  pig-deer,  so  named  by  the  Malays  from  its  long 
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and  slender  legs,  and  curved  tusks  resembling  horns.  This 
extraordinary  creature  resembles  a  pig  in  general  appearance, 
but  it  does  not  dig  with  its  snout,  as  it  feeds  on  fallen  fruits. 
The  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  are  very  long  and  sharp,  but  the 
upper  ones,  instead  of  growiog  downward  in  the  usual  way, 
are  completely  reversed,  growing  upward  out  of  bony  sockets 
through  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  snout,  curving  backward 
to  near  the  eyes,  and  in  old  animals  often  reaching  eight  or 
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ten  inches  in  length.  It  \p  difficult  to  nnderstind  what  can 
be  the  use  of  these  extraordinary  horn-like  teeth.  Some  of 
the  old  writers  supposed  that  they  served  as  hooks,  by  which 
the  creature  could  rest  its  head  on  a  branch.  But  the  way 
in  which  they  usually  diverge  just  over  and  in  front  of  the 
eye  has  suggested  the  more  probable  idea  that  they  serve  to 
imard  these  organs  from  thorns  and  spines  while  hunting  for 
fallen  fruits  among  the  tangled  thickets  of  rattans  and  other 
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,  ^1117  plants.   Even  this,  however,  is  not  satiafaetory,  for  the 

female,  who  must  seek  her  food  in  the  same  way  does  not 
possess  them.  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  rather  that 
these  tusks  were  once  useful,  and  were  then  woni  down  as 
fast  as  they  fj^rew ;  hnt  tliat  chnnircd  conditions  of  life  have 
rendered  them  unnecessary,  and  thty  now  develop  into  a  mon- 
strous form,  just  as  the  incisors  of  the  beaver  or  i  :iV>bit  will 
go  on  growing,  if  the  opposite  teeth  do  not  wear  theui  away. 
In  old  animals  they  reach  sax  enormous  siz^  and  are  generally 
broken  off  as  if  by  fii^hting. 

Here  again  we  have  a  resemblance  to  the  wart-hosrs  of  Af- 
rica, whose  upper  canines  grow  outward  and  cun  e  up  so  as 
to  form  a  transition  from  the  usual  mode  of  growth  to  that 
of  the  Babirtisa.  In  other  respects  there  seems  no  affinity  be- 
tween these  animals,  and  the  Babir6sa  stands  comjdetely  iso- 
lated, having  no  resemblance  to  the  pigs  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  It  is  found  all  over  Celebes  and  in  the  Sula  Isl- 
ands, and  also  in  Bouru,  the  only  spot  beyond  the  Celebes 
group  to  whidi  it  extends ;  and  whidli  island  also  shows  some 
affinity  to  the  Sola  Islands  in  its  birds»  indicating,  perhaps,  a 
closer  connection  between  them  at  some  fonner  period  than 
now  exists. 

The  other  terrestrial  mammals  of  Celebes  aie»  five  speeies 
of  squirrels,  which  are  all  distinct  from  those  of  Java  and 
Borneo,  and  mark  the  farthest  eastward  range  of  the  genos 
in  the  tropics ;  and  two  of  Eastern  opossnms  (Cuscns),  which 
are  different  from  those  of  theMoloocas,  and  mark  the  furthest 
westward  extension  ol  this  genus  and  of  the  Marsupial  order. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Mammalia  of  Celebes  are  no  less  indi- 
vidual and  remarkable  than  the  birds,  since  three  of  the  largest 
and  most  interesting  species  have  no  near  allies  in  surround- 
ing countries,  but  seem  vaguely  to  indicate  a  relation  to  the 
African  continent 

Many  groups  of  insects  appear  to  be  especially  subject  to 
local  influences,  their  forms  and  colors  changinir  with  each 
change  of  conditions,  or  even  with  a  change  of  locality  where 
the  conditions  seem  almost  identical.  We  should  therefore 
anticipate  that  the  individualit  \  manifested  in  the  hitrher  an- 
imals would  be  still  more  prominent  in  these  creatures  with 
less  stable  organisms.   On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  have 
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to  consiLlcr  that  the  dispersion  and  iiiiL^r  ition  of  insects  is  • 
much  more  easily  afFccted  than  that  of  mammals  even  of  birds. 
They  are  much  more  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  violent 
winds ;  their  eggs  may  be  carried  on  leaves  either  by  storms 
of  wind  or  by  floating  trees,  and  their  larvre  aud  pupa),  often 
buried  in  trunks  of  trees  or  iiu  lo<ed  in  waterproof  cocoons, 
may  be  floated  for  days  or  weeks  uninjured  over  the  ocean. 
These  facilities  of  distribntion  tend  to  assimilate  the  produc- 
tions of  adjacent  hiuds  in  two  ways :  first,  by  iiirect  mutual 
interchange  of  species;  and  secondly  by  repeated  immigra- 
tions of  fresh  individuals  of  a  species  common  to  other  isl- 
ands, which  by  intercrossing,  tend  to  obliterate  the  changes 
uf  form  and  color,  which  differences  of  conditions  might  other- 
wise produce.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  shall  find  that 
the  bidividuaUty  of  the  insects  of  Celebes  is  even  greater  than 
we  have  any  reason  to  expect. 

For  the  purpose  of  insuring  accuracy  in  comparisons  with 
other  islands,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  groups  which  are 
best  known,  or  which  I  have  myaolf  carefoUy  stiidied.  Be- 
ginuing  witih  the  PapllioiudSy  or  BW«Uow-t^led  botteiffiefl^ 
Celebes  posaeesee  24  spedee,  cf  which  the  huge  number  of  18 
are  not  lomid  in  mj  other  island.  If  we  compare  this  with 
Borneo,  which  ont  of  29  species  has  only  two  not  fonnd  else* 
where,  the  difference  is  as  strikuig  as  any  thing  can  be.  In 
the  family  of  the  Pieridie,  or  white  batterffies,  the  difference 
is  not  quite  so  great,  owing  perhaps  to  the  more  wandering 
habits  of  the  group ;  bat  it  is  still  very  remarkable.  Out  of 
30  species  inhabiting  Celebes,  19  are  peculiar,  while  Java 
(from  which  more  species  aie  known  than  from  Sumatra  or 
Borneo),  out  of  87  spedes  has  only  13  pecoliar.  The  Danap 
idn  are  large*  bat  weak-flying  batterflies,  which  frequent  for- 
ests and  gardens,  and  are  pl2bily  bat  often  yery  richly  color- 
cd.  Of  these  my  own  collection  contsins  16  species  from 
Celebes  and  15  from  Borneo;  but  whereas  no  less  than  14  are 
confined  to  the  former  island,  only  two  are  peculiar  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  Nymphalidse  are  a  Tery  extensive  group,  of  gener- 
ally strong- winged  and  very  bright-colored  butterflies,  very 
abundant  in  the  tropics,  and  represented  in  onr  nvrt\  country 
by  our  pritUlaiies,  our  Yanessas,  and  our  Purple  £m])eror. 
Some  months  «go  I  drew  up  a  list  of  the  Bastero  species  of 
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this  group,  inclndini?  all  the  ?unv  ones  discovered  by  myself, 
and  arrived  at  the  iollowiug  comparative  results: 

fcantaa  jJ  W ■miili-itlJIm.  Bpccioi!  poculur  lo  Porccntagi' 

.inva  ,         70  «..   23    33 

Borneo   68   *   15   29 

Celebet  48  85  7S 

The  Coleoptera  are  so  extensive  that  few  of  the  groups 
hiive  yet  been  carefully  worked  out.  I  will  therefore  refer  to 
one  only,  which  I  have  myself  recently  studied — the  Ceton- 
iadie,  or  rose-chafers,  a  group  of  beetles  which,  owing  to  their 
extreme  beauty,  have  been  much  sought  after.  From  Java 
37  species  of  these  insects  are  known,  and  from  Celebes  only 
30;  yet  only  13,  or  35  per  cent.,  are  peculiar  to  the  former 
island,  and  19,  or  63  per  cent,  to  the  latter. 

The  result  of  these  eomparisons  is,  that  although  Celebes 
!b  a  single  large  ialand  with  only  a  few  smaller  miea  closely 
grouped  around  it^  we  must  really  oonsider  it  aa  fonning  one 
of  the  great  diviaions  of  the  ATohipelago,  equal  in  rank  and 
importance  to  the  whole  of  the  Moloocan  or  Philippine  groups, 
to  the  Papuan  IslaodBy  or  to  the  Indo-Malay  islands  (J^Va, 
Somatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula).  Taking  those 
famUies  of  insects  and  birds  which  are  beat  known,  the  fol- 
lowbg  table  shows  the  comparisoaof  Celebes  with  Uie  other 
groups  of  islands: 


rrKKio.K  Ptusoxs. 
Per  oent,  of  peculiar  ftr  cent  of  peeoUar 


Indcv&Ialay  region  -         66  64 

Philippine  group   86   78 

Celebes   69   SO 

HoloooMi  gfoap   5S   62 

Timor  f^rmp   42    47 

Papuau  group   G4    7i 

These  laige  and  weli-known  families  well  represent  the 
general  character  of  the  zoology  of  Celebes ;  and  they  show 
that  this  island  is  really  one  of  the  most  isolated  portiooa  of 
the  ArchipehigOy  although  situated  in  its  very  centre. 

Bat  the  insects  of  Celebes  present  us  with  other  phenomena 
more  curious  and  more  difficult  to  explain  than  their  atiiking 
individuality.  The  butterfliea  of  that  island  are  in  many  casea 
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characterized  by  a  peculiarity  of  outline  which  distingnishes 
them  at  a  glance  from  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  most  stroni^ly  inauifested  in  the  Pai)ilios  and  tlie  Pierid:i>, 
and  conjsistjs  in  tlie  fore  wings  being  either  strongly  curved  or 
abruptly  bent  near  the  ba^e,  or  in  the  extremity  being  elong- 
ated and  often  somewhat  hooked.  Out  of  the  14  species  of 
Papilio  in  Celebes,  i:i  exhibit  this  peculiarity  in  a  gix  iter  or 
kbs  degree,  when  compared  with  the  most  iitarl)  allied  species 
of  the  surromiding  islands.  Ten  species  of  Pierithe  have  the 
same  character,  and  in  four  or  five  of  the  Nymphalida.'  it  is 
also  very  distinctly  marked.  In  almost  every  case  the  species 
found  in  Celebes  are  maoh  larger  than  those  of  the  islands 
westward,  and  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  Molocoas,  or  even 
burger.  The  difference  of  form  is  however  the  most  remarka- 
Ue  feature,  as  it  is  altogether  a  new  thing  for  a  whok  set  of 
•peoies  in  one  country,  to  differ  in  exactly  the  same  waj  from 
the  corresponding  sets  in  all  the  surrounding  countries;  and 
it  is  60  well  marked,  that  without  looking  at  Uie  details  of 
coloring,  most  Celebes  Fapilios  and  many  FieridsD,  can  be  at 
once  distinguished  from  those  of  other  islands  hy  their  form 
slone. 

The  outside  figure  of  each  pair  here  j^ven,  shows  the  exact 
siae  and  form  of  the  fore  wing  in  a  butterfly  of  Celebes,  while 
the  inner  one  represents  the  most  closely  allied  species  from  one 
of  the  adjacent  islands.  Figure  1  shows  the  strongly  curved 
margin  of  the  Celebes  species  (Papilio  ^gon)  compared  with 
the  much  straighter  margin  of  Papilio  demolion  from  Singa- 
pore and  Java.  Figure  2  shows  the  abrupt  bend  over  the  base 
of  the  wing  in  Papilio  miletns  of  Celebes  compared  with  the 
stight  curvature  in  the  common  Paj/ilio  sarpcdon,  which  has 
almost  exactly  the  same  form  from  India  to  New  Guinea  and 
Australia.  Figure  3  shows  the  elongated  wing  of  Tachyris 
arinda,  a  native  of  Celebes,  compared  with  the  much  shorter 
^nng  of  Tachyris  nero^  a  very  closely  allied  species  found  in  all 
the  western  islands.  The  difference  of  form  is  in  each  case 
suflSciently  obvious,  but  when  the  insects  themselves  are  com- 
pared it  is  much  more  striking  than  in  these  partial  outlines. 

From  the  analogy  of  birds,  we  should  suppose  that  the 
pointed  wing  gave  increased  rapidity  of  flight,  since  it  is  a 
character  of  terns,  swallows,  falcons,  and  of  the  swift-flying 
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pigeoiiB.  A  short  and  rounded  wing,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
ways accompanies  a  more  feeble  or  more  laborious  flight,  and 
one  much  less  uiulur  command.  We  might  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  butterflies  which  possess  this  peculiar  form  were 
better  :ible  to  escape  pursuit.  But  there  seems  no  nnnsnnl 
abuuduuce  of  mAecUvorous  birds  to  render  tlik  neccb^ar)  ;  and 


as  we  oan  not  believe  that  such  a  curious  peculiarity  is  without 
meaning,  it  seems  probable  that  it  ia  the  result  of  a  former 
condition  of  things,  when  the  island  possessed  a  much  richer 
fauna,  the  relics  of  which  we  see  in  the  isolated  birds  and  Mam- 
malia now  inhabiting  it;  and  when  the  abundance  of  insectiv- 
orous creatures  rendered  some  unusual  means  of  esoape  a  ne- 
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ff  *^«^ity  for  the  largowingcMl  and  showy  bnttcrfli^  It  is  some 
confirmation  of  this  view,  that  neither  tlie  very  Kmnll  nor  the 
very  obscurely  colored  groups  of  butterflies  liave  eloii^jntod 
wings,  nor  is  any  modification  perceptible  in  those  strong- 
winged  groups  which  already  possess  great  ntrength  and  ra- 
pidity of  flight.  These  were  idready  sulhciently  protected  from 
their  enemies,  and  did  not  require  increased  power  of  escaping 
from  them.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  wliat  effect  thep^uliar  curv- 
ature of  the  wings  liii.s  in  iiiodifying  flight. 

Another  curious  feature  in  the  zoology  of  Celebes  is  also 
worthy  of  attention.  I  allude  to  the  absence  of  several  groups 
which  are  found  on  both  sides  of  it,  in  the  Indo-Malay  islauds 
ag  weU  as  in  the  Moluccas,  and  which  thus  seem  to  l>e  unable, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  to  obkuu  a  footiug  in  the  interven- 
ing island.  In  birds  we  have  the  two  families  of  Podargidae 
and  Laoiada),  which  range  over  the  whole  Archipelago  and 
into  Australia,  and  which  yet  have  no  representative  in  Celebes. 
the  genera  Ceyx  among  kingfishers,  Criniger  among  thrushes, 
Rhipidara  among  fly-catchers,  Calomis  among  staiiings,  and 
Erythrara  among  finohesi  are  all  fomid  in  the  Molnocas  as  well 
as  in  Borneo  and  Java,  but  not  a  amj^  fl|»eoie8  belonging  to 
any  one  of  them  is  f  onnd  In  Celebes.  Among  insects^  the 
laige  genns  of  roseHshafers  (Lomaptera)  is  found  in  eveiy 
coontty  and  island  between  Ikdia  and  New  Guinea  except 
Celebes.  Hiis  nnea[peoted  absence  of  many  groups  from  one 
limited  district  in  the  very  centre  of  their  area  of  distribution, 
is  a  phenomenon  not  altogether  unique,  but,  I  bdieve,  nowhere 
80  well  marked  as  in  this  case;  and  it  certainly  adds  consider- 
ibly  to  the  strange  character  of  this  remarkable  island. 

The  anomalies  and  eccentricities  in  the  natural  history  of 
Celebes  which  I  have  endeavored  to  sketch  in  this  chapter  all 
point  to  an  origin  in  a  remote  antiquity.  The  history  of  ez- 
tinet  animak  teaches  us,  that  their  distribution  in  time  and  in 
space  are  strikingly  similar.  The  rule  is,  that  just  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  adjacent  areas  usually  resemble  each  other  closely, 
60  do  the  productions  of  sucoessiTe  periods  in  the  same  area ; 
and  as  the  productions  of  remote  areas  general^ differ  wi  Irl 
80  do  the  productions  of  the  same  area  at  remote  epochs.  We 
arc  therefore  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  change  of 
species,  still  more  of  generic  and  of  &mily  form,  is  a  matter 
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of  time.  But  time  may  have  led  to  a  change  of  species  in  one 
country,  while  in  another  the  forms  have  been  more  permanent, 
or  the  change  may  have  gone  on  at  an  equal  rate,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  Jn  both.  In  either  case  the  amoont  of  indmd* 
aaUty  in  the  prodnotioiii  of  a  district  vnH  be  to  some  extent  a 
measare  of  the  time  that  district  has  been  isolated  from  those 
that  smrronnd  it  Judged  by  this  standard^  Celebes  must  be 
one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Archipekgo.  It  probably  dates 
from  a  period  not  only  anterior  to  that  when  Borneo^  Java, 
and  Somatra  were  separated  from  the  continent^  but  from  that 
stOl  more  remote  epoch  when  the  land  that  now  oonstitntes 
these  islands  had  not  risen  above  the  ocean.  Such  an  antiq* 
nity  is  necessary,  to  aooonnt  for  the  number  of  animal  forms 
it  possesses,  whidi  show  no  relation  to  those  of  India  or  Atu- 
.  trali%  bat  rather  with  those  of  Africa ;  and  we  are  led  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  possibility  of  there  having  onoe  existed  a  conti- 
nent in  the  Indian  Ocean  which  might  serve  as  a  bridge  to  con- 
nect these  distant  countries.  Now  it  is  a  corioos  fact  that 
the  existflnce  of  such  a  land  lias  been  already  thought  neoea^ 
sary,  to  a<KX>unt  for  the  diKtributioQ  ot  the  curious  Quadrumana 
forming  the  family  of  tlie  Lemurs.  These  have  their  metrop- 
olis in  Madagascar,  hut  arc  found  also  in  Africa,  in  Ceylon, 
in  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  as  far 
as  Celebes,  which  is  its  furthest  eastern  limit.  Dr.  Sclater  has 
proposed  for  the  hypothetical  continent  CQnnccting  these  dis- 
tant points,  and  whose  former  existence  is  indicated  by  the 
Mascarcne  Islands  and  the  Maldive  coral  i^roup,  the  name  of 
Lemuria.  Whether  or  no  we  believe  in  its  existence  in  the 
exact  form  here  indicated,  the  student  of  geographical  distri- 
bution must  see  in  the  extraordinary  and  isolated  ijroductions 
of  Celebes,  proofs  of  the  ioinier  existence  of  some  continent 
from  whence  the  ancestors  of  these  creatures,  and  of  many 
other  interoiediate  forms,  could  have  been  derived. 

lu  this  short  sketch  of  the  most  striking  peculiai  ities  of  the 
natural  history  of  Celebes,  I  have  been  obliged  to  enter  much 
into  details  that  I  fear  will  have  been  uninteresting  to  the 
general  reader,  but  unless  I  had  done  so  my  exposition  wonld 
have  lost  much  of  its  force  and  valae.  It  is  by  these  details 
alone,  that  I  have  been  able  to  prove  the  nnusoal  features  that 
Celebes  presents  to  us.  Situated  in  the  very  midst  of  an 
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Arohipelago,  and  doaeLy  hemmed  In  on  erory  side  by  islandfl 
teeming  with  yaried  forms  of  life,  its  prodnctions  have  yet  a 
snrpriaing  amount  of  indiyidnality.  While  it  is  poor  in  the 
aotoal  number  of  its  species^  it  is  yet  wonderfoHy  rich  in  pecn- 
iiar  forms ;  many  of  whioh  are  sbgolar  or  beaatifiil»  and  are 
in  some  cases  absolutely  unique  upon  the  ^be.  We  behold 
here  the  curious  ^lenomenon  of  groups  of  insects  diaagmg 
their  outline  in  a  similar  manner  when  compared  with  tibose 
of  surrounding  islands^  suggesting  some  common  cause  which 
never  seems  to  have  acted  elsewhere  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Celebes,  therefore,  presents  us  with  a  most  striking  example 
of  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  study  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals.  We  can  see  that  their  present  dis> 
tribution  upon  the  globe  is  the  result  of  all  the  more  recent 
changes  the  earth^s  surface  has  undergone ;  and  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  phenomena  we  are  sometimes  able  to  deduce  ap- 
proximately what  those  past  changes  must  have  been,  iu  order 
to  produce  the  distribution  weliud  to  exist.  In  the  compara- 
tively simple  case  of  the  Timor  Ln*oup  we  were  able  to  deduce 
these  chnnges  with  some  approach  to  certainty.  In  the  much 
more  complicated  case  of  Celebes,  we  cm  only  indicate  their 
general  nature,  since  we  now  see  the  result,  not  of  auy  single 
or  recent  change  only,  but  of  whole  series  of  the  later  revolu- 
tions which  have  resulted  iu  the  present  distribution  of  land  iu 
the  eastern  hemisphere. 
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BANDA. 

DECEMBUll,  1857,  MAT,  1859,  Ai  KlL^  1861. 

The  Dutch  mail-steamcr  in  which  I  travelled  from  Macas- 
Bar  to  ]>n?ida  and  Amboyna  was  n  roomy  and  comfortable  ves- 
sel, although  it  would  «»iily  j;' >  six  miles  an  hour  iu  the  tiuest 
weather.  As  there  were  but  three  passengers  besides  myself, 
we  had  abundance  of  room,  and  I  was  able  to  enjoy  a  voyasre 
more  than  I  had  ever  done  before.  The  urraugements  are 
somewhat  ditl'erent  from  those  ou  board  £nglish  or  Indian 
steamers.  There  are  no  cabin  servants,  as  every  cabin  passen- 
ger liiN  ariably  brings  his  own,  and  the  ship's  stewards  at- 
tend only  to  the  saloon  and  the  eating  department.  At  six 
A.  M.  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  is  provided  for  those  who  like  it. 
At  seven  to  eight  there  is  a  light  breakfast  of  tea,  eggs,  sar- 
dines, etc.  At  ten,  Madeira,  gin,  and  bittm  are  brought  on 
deck  as  a  whet  ibr  the  snbstantial  eleyen-o'doek  breakfiust, 
wMok  differs  firom  a  dinner  only  in  the  absence  of  soup.  Caps 
of  tea  and  coffee  are  brought  round  at  three  p.  il  ;  bitters,  etc^ 
again  at  five,  a  good  dinner,  with  beer  and  chiret,  at  half  past 
six,  oonclnded  by  tea  and  cof^  at  eight.  Between  whiles 
beer  and  soda-water  are  supplied  when  called  for,  so  there 
is  no  lack  of  little  gastronomicai  excitements  to  while  away 
the  tedium  of  a  sea  Toyage. 

Our  first  stopping-place  was  Coupang,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  large  island  of  Timor.  We  then  coasted  along  that  isU 
and  for  several  hundred- miles,  having  always  a  view  of  hilly 
ranges  covered  with  scanty  vegetation,  rising,  ridge  behind 
ridge,  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  Turn- 
ing off  toward  Banda,  we  passed  Pnlo-Cambing,  Wetter,  and 
Roma,  all  of  whicli  are  desolate  an<l  )i;nTen  volcanic  islands, 
almost  ap  niiinviting  as  Aden,  and  ort'erinc^  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  usual  verdure  and  luxuriance  of  the  Archipelago.  In 
two  days  more  we  reached  the  volcanic  group  of  Banda^ 
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covered  with  an  Tinusually  dense  and  l>nlliant  grcon  vegeta- 
tion, indicating  that  we  had  passed  beyond  the  range  of  the 
hot  dry  wuids  from  the  plains  of  Central  Australia.  Banda 
is  a  lovely  iiLilt-  spot,  its  three  islands  inclosing  a  secure  har- 
bor from  whence  no  outlet  is  visible,  and  with  water  so  trans- 
parent that  living  corals  and  even  the  minutest  objects  are 
plainly  aeen  on  tiiie  Tolcanic  Band  at  a  depth  of  seven  or 
eight  fiithoms.  mieeyerHunoking  volcano  rears  italiare  cone 
on  (me  eide,  while  the  two  larger  islandB  are  clothed  with 
vegetation  to  the  Bommit  of  the  hilk. 

Going  on  ahore,  I  walked  np  a  pretty  path  which  leads 
to  the  higfaeat  point  of  the  island  on  which  the  town  is  nV 
nated^  where  there  is  a  telegraph  station  and  a  magnificent 
view.  Below  lies  the  little  town,  with  its  neat  red-tiled 
white  honses  and  the  thatched  cottages  of  the  natives,  bound- 
ed on  one  side  by  the  old  Portngncse  fort.  Beyond,  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  lies  the  laiger  island  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe,  formed  of  a  range  of  abrupt  hills  eovered  with 
fine  forest  and  nutmeg  gardens;  while  close  opposite  the 
town  is  the  volcano,  forming  a  nearly  perfect  cone,  the  lower 
part  only  covered  with  a  light-green  bushy  vegetation.  On 
its  north  side  the  outline  is  more  uneven,  and  therr  is  a  slight 
hollow  or  chasm  about  one-fifth  of  the  way  down,  from  whifli 
constantly  issue  two  colinuiis  of  smoke,  as  well  as  a  good 
deal  from  the  rugged  surtlice  around,  and  from  some  spots 
nearer  the  summit.  A  white  efflorescence,  probably  f^ul|i}iur, 
is  thickly  s])read  over  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  luurk- 
ed  by  the  narrow  black  vertical  lines  of  water  gullies.  The 
smoke  unites  as  it  rises,  and  forms  a  dense  cloud,  which  in 
calm  damp  weather  spreads  out  into  a  \\  i«ic  canopy  hiding 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  At  niglit  and  early  morning  it 
oflen  rises  up  straight,  and  leaves  the  whole  outline  dear. 

It  is  only  when  actually  gazing  on  an  active  volcano  that 
one  can  fully  realize  its  awfhlness  and  grandeur.  Whence 
conies  that  inezhanstible  fire  whose  dense  and  sulphnreons 
smoke  for  ever  issues  firom  this  hare  and  desolate  peak? 
Whence  the  mighty  forces  that  prodnoed  that  peak,  and  still 
from  time  to  time  esthibit  themselves  in  the  earthquakes  that 
always  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  vents?  The  knowl- 
edge from  childhood  of  the  &ot  that  volcanoes  and  earth- 
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quakes  ezi8t»  has  taken  away  somewhat  of  the  strange  and 
exceptional  character  that  really  belongs  to  them.  The  in- 
habitant of  most  parts  of  Northern  Europe  sees  in  the  earth 
the  emblem  of  stability  and  repose.  His  whole  life-expe- 
rience, and  that  of  all  liIs  age  and  generation,  teaches  him 
that  the  earth  is  solid  and  firm,  that  its  massive  rocks  may 
contain  water  in  abundance, bat  never  fire;  and  these  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  earth  are  manifest  in  every  mount- 
ain his  country  contains.  A  voloano  is  n  fact  opposed  to  all 
this  Tiiass  of  expcrienco,  a  faot  of  so  awl'ul  a  cliaractor  that, 
it'  it  were  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  it  would  make 
the  earth  uninhabitable ;  a  fact  so  strano-o  and  unaceount- 
able  that  we  may  be  sure  it  would  not  be  l)i  lieved  on  any 
human  testimony,  if  jjresented  to  us  now  for  the  first  time 
as  a  natural  phenomenon  happening  in  a  distant  coujitry. 

The  summit  of  the  small  island  is  comjiosed  of  a  highly 
crystalline  basalt ;  lower  down  i  luunJ  a  hai  J  stratitied  slaty 
sandstone,  while  on  the  beach  are  huge  blocks  of  lava,  and 
scattered  of  white  coralline  limestone.    The  larger 

island  has  coral  rock  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  hundred 
feet,  while  aboye  is  lava  and  basalt  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fi>re,  that  this  little  group  of  four  islands  is  the  fragment 
of  a  laxger  district  which  was  perhaps  once  connected  with 
Genm,bnt  which  was  separated  and  broken  np  by  the  same 
forces  which  formed  the  volcanic  cone.  When  I  visited  the 
laiger  island  on  another  occasion  I  saw  a  considerable  tract 
covered  with  laige  fiMrest-trees^  dead,  but  still  standing.  This 
was  a  record  of  the  last  great  earthquake  only  two  years  ago, 
when  the  sea  broke  in  over  this  part  of  the  island,  and  so  flood- 
ed it  as  to  destroy  the  vegetation  on  all  the  lowlands.  Al- 
most every  year  there  is  an  earthquake  here,  and  at  intervals 
of  a  few  years  very  severe  ones,  which  throw  down  houses 
and  carry  ships  out  of  the  harbor  bodily  into  the  streets. 

Notwithstanding  the  losses  incurred  by  these  terrific  visit- 
ations, and  the  small  size  and  isolated  position  of  these  little 
islands,  they  have  been  and  still  aro  of  considerable  value  to 
the  Dutch  Government,  as  the  chief  nutmeg-garden  in  the 
world.  Almost  the  whole  surface  is  ]*l:inted  with  nutmegs, 
gi*)wn  under  the  shade  of  lofty  kanary-trees  (Kanarium  com- 
mune).  The  light  volcanic  soil,  the  shade,  and  the  excessive 
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moisture  of  these  ieUuidfl}  where  it  rains  more  or  lea  eyery 
month  in  the  year,  seem  exactly  to  snit  the  nutmeg-tree 
which  requires  no  manure  and  scarcely  any  attention.  All 
the  year  round  flowers  and  ripe  fruit  are  to  be  found,  and 
none  of  those  diseases  occur  which,  under  a  forced  and  un- 
natural system  of  cultivation,  have  mined  the  nutmeg^plant- 
ers  of  Singapore  and  Pcnang. 

Few  cultivated  plants  arc  more  beautiful  than  nutmeg- 
trees.  They  are  liantlsomcly  shaped  and  glossy-leaved, 
growing  to  tlie  lieiglit  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  bearing 
pinall  yellowish  flowers.  The  trnit  is  the  ?ize  and  color  of 
a  peach,  but  rather  ov.al.  It  of  a  tough,  tieshy  consistence, 
but  when  ripe  splits  open,  and  shoAvs  the  dark-brown  nut 
within,  covered  with  the  crimson  mace,  and  is  then  a  most 
beautiful  object.  Within  the  thin  hard  shell  of  the  nut  is 
the  seed,  whicli  is  the  nutmeg  of  conimerce.  The  nuts  are 
eaten  by. the  large  pigeons  of  Banda,  which  digest  the  mace 
but  cast  up  the  nut,  with  its  seed  uninjured. 

Tlie  nutmeg  tradt-  has  hitherto  been  a  strict  monopoly  of 
the  Dutch  Government;  but  since  leaving  the  country  I  be- 
lieve that  this  monopoly  has  been  partially  or  wholly  dis- 
continued, a  proceeding  which  appears  exceedingly  injudi- 
cious and  quite  unnecessary.  There  are  cases  in  which  mo- 
nopolies are  perfectly  justifiable,  and  I  believe  this  to  he  one 
of  them.  A  small  country  like  Holland  can  not  afford  to 
keep  distant  and  expensive  colonies  at  a  loss ;  and  having 
poflsession  of  a  very  small  island  where  a  valuable  product, 
not  a  neeessaty  of  life,  can  he  obtained  at  little  cost,  it  is  al- 
most the  duty  of  the  state  to  monopoliae  it  No  injury  is 
done  thereby  to  any  one,  but  a  great  benefit  is  confened  on 
the  whole  population  of  Holland  and  its  dependencies,  since 
the  produce  of  the  State  monopoOes  eaves  them  from  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  taxation.  Had  the  Government  not  kept 
the  nutmeg  trade  of  Banda  in  its  own  hands,  it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  of  the  islands  would  long  ago  have  become 
the  property  of  one  or  more  large  capitfdists.  The  monopo- 
ly would  have  been  almost  the  same,  since  no  known  spot  on 
the  globe  can  produce  nutmegs  so  cheaply  as  Banda,  but  the 
profits  of  the  monopoly  would  have  gone  to  a  few  individ- 
uals instead  of  to  the  nation.  As  an  illustration  of  how  a 
State  monopoly  may  become  a  State  doty^  let  us  suppose 
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that  DO  gold  existed  in  Australia,  but  that  it  had  been  found 
in  immense  quantities  hj  one  <^oiir  ebipfl  in  some  fimall  and 
barnn  isUuuL  In  thk  ease  it  wonld  pldnly  beoome  the  dutj 
of  the  State  to  keep  and  work  the  mines  for  the  public  bene- 
fit, sinoe  by  doing  so  the  gain  would  be  &trly  divided  among 
the  whole  popuLition  hj  deoreaae  of  taxation;  whereas  by 
leaving  it  open  to  free  trade  while  merely  keeping  the  gov> 
emment  of  the  island,  we  should  certainly  produce  enormous 
evils  during  the  first  struggle  for  the  precbus  metal,  and 
should  ultimately  subside  into  the  monopoly  of  some  wealthy 
individual  or  great  company,  wh<^c  enormous  revennc  would 
not  equally  benefit  the  community.  The  nutmegs  of  Banda 
and  the  tin  of  Baaca  are  to  some  extent  parallel  cases  to 
this  supposititious  one,  and  I  believe  the  Dutch  Government 
will  act  most  unwisely  if  they  give  up  their  monopoly. 

Even  the  clestrnrti^n  of  the  nutmeg  and  clove-trees  in 
many  i.slands,  in  order  to  restrict  their  cultivrition  to  our  or 
two  wliere  the  monopoly  could  be  easily  cruar  kHl,  usually 
made  the  theme  of  TTuieh  virtuous  indignation  against  the 
Dutch,  may  be  del'eaJed  on  nimilar  priiieipk'S,  and  is  certain- 
ly not  nearly  so  bad  as  many  monopolies  we  ourselves  have 
till  very  recently  maintained.  Nutmegs  and  cloves  are  not 
necessaries  of  life;  they  arc  not  even  used  as  spices  by  the 
natives  of  the  Moluccas,  and  no  one  was  matunally  or  per- 
lauiienLly  injured  by  the  destruction  of  the  trees,  since  there 
are  a  hundred  other  products  that  can  be  grown  in  the  same 
islands,  equally  valuable  and  far  more  beneficial  in  a  social 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  case  exactly  parallel  to  our  prohibi- 
tion of  the  growth  of  tobaooo  in  England,  for  fiscal  purposes, 
and  Is,  morally  and  economically,  neither  better  nor  worse. 
The  salt  monc^ly  which  we  so  long  maintuned  in  India  was 
much  worse*  As  long  as  we  keep  up  a  system  of  excise  and 
customs  on  articles  of  daily  use,  which  requires  an  elaborate 
array  of  officers  and  ooast^ards  to  carry  Into  effect^  and 
which  creates  a  number  of  purely  legal  crimes,  it  Is  the  height 
of  i^bsurdity  for  us  to  affect  Indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Dutch,  who  carried  out  a  much  more  justifiable,  less  hurtful, 
and  more  profitable  system  in  their  Eastern  possessions.  I 
challenge  objectors  to  point  out  any  physical  or  moral  evils 
that  have  actually  resulted  from  the  action  of  the  Dutch 
Government  in  this  matter,  whereas  such  evils  are  the  admit- 
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te<l  results  of  cvory  one  of  our  monopolies  and  restrictions. 
The  conditions  r.f  the  two  experiments  are  totally  different. 
The  true  "  political  economy"  of  a  hiu'ln  r,  when  governiTrg  a 
lower  race,  haa  never  yet  been  worked  out.  The  application 
of  our  "political  economy"  to  sucli  cases  invariably  results 
iii  the  extinction  or  degmdation  of  the  lower  race;  whence 
wo  may  consider  it  probable  that  one  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  Its  truth  is  the  approximate  mental  and  social  unity 
of  the  society  in  which  it  is  applied.  I  shall  again  refer  to 
this  subject  in  my  chapter  on  Tcmate,oue  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  old  spice  inlands. 

The  natives  of  Bandu  are  very  much  mixed,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  populaiiun  are  mon- 
grels, in  various  degrees  of  Malay,  Papuan,  Arab,  Portuguese, 
and  Dutch.  The  first  two  form  the  basis  of  the  larger  por- 
tion, and  the  dark  skins,  pronounced  features,  and  more  or 
leM  frizzly  hair  of  the  Papuans  prepondetateB.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  aborigines  of  Band*  were  Papnaiu,  and 
a  portion  of  them  still  ezigta  in  the  K6  Islands,  where  they 
emigrated  when  the  Portngnese  first  took  possession  of  their 
native  island.  It  is  snoh  people  as  these  that  are  often  look* 
ed  upon  as  transitional  forms  between  two  very  distinct 
TBoes,  like  the  Malays  and  Papuans,  whereas  they  are  only 
examples  of  intermixture. 

The  animal  productions  of  Banda,  though  very  few,  are 
interesting.  The  islands  have  perhaps  no  truly  indigenous 
Mammalia  bat  bats.  The  deer  of  the  Moluoeas  and  the  pig 
have  probably  been  introduced.  A  species  of  Cuscus  or 
Eastern  opossum  is  also  found  at  Banda,  and  this  may  be 
truly  indigenous  in  the  sense  of  not  having  been  introduced 
by  man.  Of  birds,  during  my  three  visits  of  one  or  two  days 
each,  I  collected  eight  kinds,  and  the  Dutch  collectors  have 
added  a  few  others.  The  most  remarkable  is  a  fine  and  very 
handsome  froit-pigeon  (Carpophaga  conoinna),  which  feeds 
upon  the  nutmegs,  or  rather  on  the  mace,  and  whose  loud 
booming  note  is  to  be  continually  heard.  Tliis  bird  is  found 
in  the  K6  and  Matabello  Islands,  as  well  as  lianda,but  not  in 
Ceram  or  any  of  the  larger  islands,  which  are  inhabited  by 
allied  but  very  distinct  species.  A  benntiful  small  firuit-dove 
(PtiloDopus  diadematus)  is  also  peculiar  to  Bauda. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

AllBOTKA. 

r>c<  EMUER,  18v>7 ;  October,  185U;  FEnuL  AUi  ,  I860. 

Twenty  hours  from  Banda  brought  us  to  Amboyna,  the 
capital  of  the  Mohiccas,  and  one  of  the  oldest  European 
gottlcments  in  tlie  East.  The  island  consists  of  two  peiiinmi- 
las,  so  nearly  divided  by  inlets  of  thv  sea  as  to  leave  only  a 
sandv  istlunns  about  a  mile  wi(ie  near  tiieir  eftstern  cxtre:ni;y. 
Tlu'  \v  (>t  1  11  inlet  is  several  miles  long,  and  forms  a  line  har- 
l)ur,  on  ilie  southern  side  of  whieh  is  situated  the  town  of 
Amboyna.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Molmike, 
the  chief  medical  oflicur  of  the  IVIolueeas,  a  German,  and  a 
naturalists.  I  found  that  he  could  write  and  rea<l  English, 
hut  could  not  speak  it,  being,  like  myself,  a  bad  linguist ;  so 
we  had  to  use  Freneli  as  a  medium  of  communication.  He 
kindly  offered  me  a  room  during  my  stay  in  Amboyna,  and 
introduced  me  to  his  junior.  Dr.  Doleschall,  a  Hungarian,  and 
also  an  entomolosjist.  He  was  an  iuu  Uigent  and  most  amia* 
ble  young  man,  but  I  was  shocked  to  find  that  he  was  dying 
of  consumption,  though  still  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  hiB 
office.  In  the  evening  my  host  took  me  to  the  residence  of 
the  Governor,  Mr.  Gk)ldmann,  who  received  me  in  a  most 
kind  and  cordial  manner,  and  offered  me  every  assistance. 
The  town  of  Amboyna  oonsists  of  a  few  business  streets,  and 
a  number  of  roads  set  out  at  rigli  t  angles  to  each  other,  bor- 
dered by  hedges  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  inclosing  country- 
houses  and  huts  embosomed  in  palms  and  ihiit-trees.  Hills 
and  monntaips  form  the  background  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, and  there  are  few  places  more  ex^oyable  for  a  morning 
or  evening  stroll  than  these  sandy  roads  and  shady  lanes  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Amboyna. 

There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  the  island,  nor  is  it  now 
subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  although  very  sevrrr  ones 
have  occurred,*  and  may' be  expected  again.   Mr.  William 
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Funnell,  in  Lis  voyage  with  Darapier  to  the  South  Seas  in 
1 705,  says :  ^  While  we  were  here  (at  Amboyna)  we  had  a 
great  earthquake,  which  oontiniied  two  days,  in  whidi  tmie 
it  did  a  great  deal  of  misehief ;  for  the  ground  burst  open  in 
many  places,  and  swallowed  np  seTend  houses  and  whole 
families.  Seyeral  of  the  people  were  dug  out  agam,  hut  most 
of  them  dead,  and  many  had  their  legs  or  arms  broken  by 
the  fidl  of  the  houses.  The  eastle  widls  were  rent  asunder 
in  seyeral  places,  and  we  thought  that  it  and  all  the  houses 
would  have  fallen  down.  The  ground  where  we  were  swelled 
like  a  wave  in  the  sea,  but  near  us  we  had  no  hurt  done." 
There  are  also  numerous  records  of  eruptions  of  a  volcano  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island.  In  1674  an  eruption  destroyed 
a  yiUage.  In  1694  there  was  another  eruption.  In  17d? 
much  vapor  and  lioiit  was  emitted.  Other  eruptions  occurred 
in  1816  and  1820,  and  in  1824  a  new  crater  is  said  to  have 
been  formed.  Yet  so  capricious  is  the  action  of  tliese  sub- 
terranean fires,  that  since  the  last-named  epoch  all  rrnptive 
symptoms  have  so  coinj  lctely  eeased  that  I  was  assurr  1  by 
many  of  the  most  intt  Uigent  European  inhabitants  of  ^^m- 
boyna  that  they  had  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  as  a  vol- 
cano on  the  island. 

During  the  few  days  that  elapsed  before  I  could  make  ar- 
rangements to  visit  the  interior,  I  enjoyed  myself  much  in 
the  society  of  the  two  doctors,  both  amiable  and  well-educated 
men,  and  both  enthusiastic  entomologists,  though  obliged  to 
increase  their  collection  almost  entirely  by  means  of  native 
collectors.  Dr.  Doleschall  studied  chiefly  the  flies  and  spi- 
ders, but  also  collected  butterflies  and  moths,  and  in  his 
boxes  I  saw  grand  specimens  of  the  emerald  Omithoptera 
priamus  and  the  asure  Pkipillio  ulysses,  with  many  more  of  the 
superb  butterflies  of  thb  rich  isUmcL  Dr.  Mohnike  confined 
himself  chiefly  to  the  beetles,  and  had  formed  a  magnificent 
collection  during  many  years*  residence  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
Boneo,  Japan  and  Amboyna.  The  Japanese  collection  was 
especially  interesting,  containing  both  the  fine  Carabi  of 
northern  countries  and  the  gorgeous  Buprestidn  and  Longi- 
corns  of  the  tropics.  The  doctor  made  the  voyage  to  Jeddo 
by  land  from  Nagasaki,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  eliar- 
aoter,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Japan,  and  with 
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the  geology,  physical  features,  and  natural  history  of  the 
country.  He  .showed  me  collections  of  cheap  wood-cuts  print- 
ed m  colors,  which  are  Bold  at  less  than  a  farthing  each,  and 
comprise  an  endless  variety  of  sketches  of  Japanese  scenery 
and  manners.  Though  rude,  they  are  very  characteristic, 
and  often  exliihit  touches  of  great  humor.  lie  also  possesses 
a  large  collection  of  colored  sketches  of  the  plants  of  J apan, 
made  by  a  J apanese  lady,  wUch  are  the  most  maeterly  things 
I  IiaTe  ever  seen.  Every  stem,  twig,  and  leaf  Is  prodnoed  by 
ringle  touches  of  the  brash,  the  character  and  perspectiye  of 
very  compticated  plants  being  admirably  given,  and  the  ar- 
tacnlatlons  of  stem  and  leaves  shown  in  a  most  scientific 
manner. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  stay  for  three  weeks  at  a 
small  hut  on  a  newly-cleaned  plantation  in  the  interior  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  island,  I  with  some  difficulty  obtained 
a  boat  and  men  to  take  mo  across  the  water,  for  the  Amboy- 
nese  are  dreadfully  lazy.  Passing  up  the  harbor,  in  appear- 
ance like  a  fine  river,  the  clearness  of  the  water  afforded  me 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  and  beaatilnl  sights  I  have  ever 
beheld.  The  bottom  was  absolutely  hidden  by  a  continuous 
scries  of  corals,  spongy  aotinise,  and  other  marine  produc- 
tions, of  magnificent  dimensions,  varied  forms,  nnd  hrilliant 
colors.  The  depth  varied  from  about  twenty  to  htty  feet,  and 
the  bottom  was  vorv  nneven,  rocks  and  chasms  and  little  hills 
and  valleys,  otfering  a  variety  of  stations  for  the  growth  of 
these  animal  forests.  In  and  out  among  tlicm  move<l  numbei-s 
of  blue  and  red  and  yellow  tishes,  spotted  and  banded  and 
striped  in  the  most  striking  manner,  while  great  orange  or 
rosy  transparent  Medusa?  floated  along  near  the  surface.  It 
was  a  sight  to  gaze  at  for  hours,  and  no  description  can  do 
justice  to  its  surpassing  beauty  and  interest.  For  once,  the 
reality  exceeded  the  most  glowing  accounts  I  had  ever  read 
of  the  wonders  of  a  coral  sea.  There  is  perhaps  no  spot  in 
the  world  richer  in  marine  productions,  cecals,  shells,  and 
fishes  than  the  harbor  of  Amboyna. 

From  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  a  good  broad  path 
passes  through  swamp  clearing  and  forest,  over  hill  and  val- 
ley, to  the  fivrther  side  of  the  island;  the  coralline  rook  con- 
stantly protruding  throngh  the  deep  red  earth  which  fills  all 
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the  hollows,  and  is  mora  or  lest  spread  oyer  the  plains  and 
hill-sides.  The  fbrest  yegetation  is  here  of  the  most  loxnri- 
ant  character;  ferns  and  palms,  ahonnd,  and  the  climbing 
rattans  were  more  abundant  than  I  had  eyer  seen  them* 
forming  tangled  festoons  oyer  almost  every  large  forest*tree. 
The  cottage  I  was  to  OQonpy  was  situated  in  a  large  clearing 
of  aboat  a  hnndred  aores,  part  of  which  was  already  planted 
with  yonng  cacao-trees  and  plantams  to  shade  them,  while 
the  rest  was  covered  with  dead  and  half-burnt  forest-trees; 
and  on  one  side  there  was  a  tract  where  the  trees  had  been 
recently  felled,  and  were  not  yet  bamt  The  path  by  which 
I  bad  arrived  continued  along  one  side  of  this  clearing,  and 
then  again  entering  the  virgin  forest,  passed  over  hill  and 
dale  to  the  northern  side  of  the  island. 

My  abode  was  merely  a  little  tliatchetl  hut,  consisting  of 
an  o])un  veranda  in  front,  and  a  small  dark  sleejiing-rooni 
behind.  It  was  raised  about  fivf  foet  from  the  ground,  and 
was  reaehed  by  rude  steps  to  the  centre  of  the  veranda. 
The  walls  and  floor  were  of  bamboo,  jukI  it  eontained  a  table, 
two  bamboo  chairs,  and  a  eoueli.  Here  I  soon  made  myself 
conit'urtabk',  and  set  to  work  huntmg  for  insects  ;ini  jng  the 
more  recently  felled  timber,  which  swarmed  wiili  tine  Cur- 
culionidR%  longicoms,  and  Buprestidpp,  most  of  tliem  remark- 
able for  their  elegant  forms  or  brilliaiu  colors,  and  almost 
all  i-Jitirely  new  to  me.  Only  the  entomologist  can  appreci- 
ate the  (klight  with  which  I  liunUti  about  tor  hours  in  the 
hot  sunshine,  among  the  branches  and  twigs  and  bark  of  the 
fallen  trees,  every  few  minutes  securing  insects  which  were 
at  that  time  almost  all  rare  or  new  to  European  collections. 

In  the  shady  forest  paths  were  many  fine  butterflies,  most 
conspicuous  among  which  was  the  shining  blue  I'apilio  ulya- 
ses,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  tribe.  Though  at  that  time  so 
rare  in  Europe,  I  found  it  absolutely  common  in  Amboyna, 
though  not  easy  to  obtain  in  fine  oondition,  a  large  number 
of  the  specimens  being  found,  when  captured,  to  have  the 
wings  torn  or  broken.  It  flies  with  a  rather  weak  undula* 
ting  motion,  and  from  its  large  sixe,  its  tailed  wings,  andbril* 
liant  color,  is  one  of  the  most  tropical-looking  insects  the 
naturalist  can  gase  upon. 

There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  beetles  of 
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Ambojma  and  those  of  Maousar,  the  latter  generally  small 
and  obsonre,  the  fomer  large  and  brilliant.  On  the  whole, 
the  insects  here  most  resemble  those  of  the  Am  Islands,  bat 
they  are  almost  always  of  distinct  spedes,  and  when  they 
are  most  nearly  allied  to  each  other  the  species  of  Amboyna 
are  of  laiger  ske  and  more  brilliant  colors,  so  that  one  might 
be  led  to  eondnde  that,  in  passing  east  and  west  into  a  less 
&Yorable  soil  and  climate,  they  had  degenerated  into  less 
striking  ibrma. 

Of  an  evening  I  generally  set  reading  in  the  veranda, 
ready  to  capture  any  insects  that  were  attracted  to  the  light. 
One  night  about  nine  o'clock  I  heard  a  curious  noise  and 
rustling  overhead,  as  if  some  heavy  animal  were  crawling 
slowly  over  the  thatch.  The  noise  soon  ceasrd,  aTitl  1 
thought  no  more  about  it,  and  went  to  bed  soon  at'tcrwaid. 
The  Ttf'vt  afreninon  just  before  «1  inner,  being  rather  tired 
with  my  day's  work,  I  was  \yin<_:  n  the  couch  with  a  book 
in  my  hand,  when,  gazing  upward,  I  saw  a  large  mass  of 
something  overhead  wldch  I  had  not  noticed  before.  Look- 
ing more  carefully,  I  could  see  yellow  and  black  marks,  and 
thought  it  must  be  a  tortoise-shell  put  up  tliere  out  of  the 
way  between  the  ridge-pole  and  the  roo£  Continuing  to 
gaze,  it  suddenly  resolved  itself  into  a  large  snake,  compactly 
coiled  up  ill  u  kind  of  knot ;  and  1  could  detect  his  lu'ad  and 
his  bright  eyes  in  the  very  centre  of  the  folds.  The  noise 
of  the  evening  before  was  now  explained.  A  python  had 
olimbed  ap  one  of  the  posts  of  the  honse,  and  had  made  his 
way  under  the  thatch  within  a  yard  of  my  head,  and  taken 
np  a  comfortable  positbn  in  the  roof--and  I  had  slept  sound- 
ly  all  night  directly  under  him. 

I  eaUed  to  my  two  boys  who  were  skinning  birds  below 
and  said,  '^Here^s  a  big  snake  in  the  roof  but  as  soon  as  I 
had  shown  it  to  them  they  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  beg- 
ged me  to  come  out  directly.  Finding  they  were  too  much 
afraid  to  do  any  thing,  we  called  some  of  the  laborers  in  the 
plantation,  and  soon  had  half  a  dozen  men  in  consultation 
outside^  One  of  these,  a  native  of  Bouru,  where  there  are  a 
great  many  snakes^  said  he  would  get  him  out,  and  proceeded 
to  work  in  a  business-like  manner.  He  made  a  strong  noose 
of  rattan,  and  with  a  long  pole  in  the  other  hand  poked  at 
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the  make,  who  then  began  slowly  to  miooil  itself  He  then 
managed  to  Blip  the  noose  over  its  head,  and  getting  it  well 
on  to  the  body,  dragged  the  animal  down.  Ihere  was  a 
great  scuffle  as  the  siuke  ooiled  roond  the  ehairs  and  posts 
to  resist  his  enemy,  bat  at  length  the  man  oaaght  hold  of  its 
tail,  rnshed  ont  of  the  house  (ronning  so  qniek  that  the  crea* 
tnre  seemed  qnite  oonfonnded),  and  tried  to  strike  its  head 
against  a  tree.  He  missed  howeyer,  and  let  go,  and  the 
snake  got  under  a  dead  trunk  close  by.  It  was  again  poked 
out^  and  again  the  Bouru  man  caught  hold  ,  of  its  tail,  and 
running  away  quickly  dashed  its  liead  with  a  swing  agamst 
a  tree,  and  it  was  then  easily  killed  with  a  hatchet.  It  was 
about  twelve  feet  long,  and  very  thick,  capable  of  doing 
much  mischief,  and  of  swallowing  a  dog  or  a  child. 

I  did  not  got  a  great  many  birds  hero-.  The  most  re- 
markalilc  were  the  fine  crimson  lory  (Kos  rubra),  a  brush- 
tongued  parroquet  of  a  vivid  crimson  color,  which  was  very 
abundant.  Largo  flocks  of  them  came  about  the  plantation, 
and  formed  a  magniticont  object  when  they  s«'iilt>d  down 
npon  some  flowering  tree,  on  the  nectar  ot  whicli  K)rios  feed. 
1  also  obtained  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  fine  racquet- 
tailed  kingfislier  of  Amboyna  (Tanysiptera  nais),  one  of  tlie 
most  singular  and  beautiful  of  that  beautiful  family.  These 
birds  differ  from  all  other  kingfishers  (which  have  usually 
sliort  tails)  by  having  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  iuiuu  nse- 
ly  lengthened,  and  very  narrowly  webbed,  but  tenniuated 
by  a  spoon-shaped  enlargement,  as  in  the  motmots  and  some 
of  the  hnniming-bird&  They  belong  to  that  division  of  the 
family  tenned  king-faanters,  living  chiefly  on  insects  and 
small  land-molluBCS,  which  they  dart  down  npon  and  pick  up 
from  the  gronnd,  just  as  a  kingfisher  picks  a  fish  out  of  the 
water.  They  are  confined  to  a  very  limited  area,  comprising 
the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  and  Northern  Australia.  About 
ten  species  of  these  birds  are  now  known,  all  much  resem- 
bling each  other,  but  yet  suffimently  distinguishable  in  erety 
locality.  The  Amboynese  species,  of  which  a  very  accurate 
representation  is  here  given,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest. It  is  full  seventeen  inches  long  to  the  tips  of  the 
tail-feathers ;  the  bill  is  coral  red,  the  under  surface  pure 
white,  the  back  and  wings  deep  purple,  while  the  shoulders, 
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head,  and  nape,  and 
some  spots  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  back 
and  wings,  are  pure 
azure  bhie.    The  tail  is 
white,  with  the  feath- 
ers narrowly  blue-edg- 
ed, but  the  narrow  part 
of  the  long  feathers  is 
rich  blue.     This  was 
an  entirely  new  spe- 
cies, and  has  been  well 
named  after  an  ocean 
goddess  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Gray. 

On  Christmas-eve  I 
returned  to  Amboyna, 
where  I  staid  about  ten 
ten  days  with  my  kind 
friend  Dr.  Mohnike. 
Considering  that  I  had 
been  away  only  twen- 
ty days,  and  that  on 
five  or  six  of  those  I 

• 

was  prevented  doing 
any  thing  by  the  wet 
weather  and  slight  at- 
tacks of  fever,  I  had 
made  a  very  nice  col- 
lection of  insects,  com- 
prising a  much  larger 
proportion  of  large  and 
brilliant  species  than  I 
had  ever  before  obtain- 
ed in  so  short  a  time. 
Of  the  beautiful  met- 
allic Buprestidae  I  had 
about  a  dozen  hand- 
some species,  yet  in 
the  doctor's  collection 
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I  obaeired  four  or  five  more  very  fine  imes,  so  that  Amboy- 
oa  is  nniisiially  rick  In  this  elegant  gronp. 

Boring  mj  stay  here  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  Biuopeaos  live  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  where  they  have 
adopted  customs  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  climate 
than  we  have  done  in  our  tropical  possesnons.  Almost  all 
business  is  transacted  in  the  morning  between  the  honrs  of 
seven  and  twelve,  the  afternoon  being  given  up  to  teptme^ 
and  the  evening  to  visiting.  When  in  the  house  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  even  at  dinner,  they  use  a  loose  cotton 
dross,  only  putting  on  a  suit  of  thin  Kuroj)eun-made  clothes, 
for  out-of-doors  nnd  evening  wear.  Thev  often  walk  about 
after  sunset  bareheaded,  reserving;  the  black  hat  for  v'mts  ot 
eeremony.  T/ile  is  tlius  made  far  more  agreeable,  and  the 
fatic^ue  and  dlsconifort  incident  to  the  climate  greatly  dimin- 
ished, Christmas-day  is  not  made  much  of,  but  on  New- 
year*s  day  official  and  eomplimentary  visits  are  paid,  and 
about  sunset  we  went  to  the  Governor's,  where  a  larsje  |  arty 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  assembled.  Tea  aiul  (  tfce 
were  handed  round,  as  is  almost  universal  during  a  visit,  as 
well  as  cigars,  for  on  no  occasion  is  smoking  prohibited  in 
Dutch  colonies,  cigars  being  generally  lighted  before  the 
cloth  is  withdrawn  at  dinner,  even  though  half  the  com^ 
pany  are  ladies.  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time  the  rare  black 
lory  fit>m  New  Gkiinea  (Chaloopsitta  atra).  The  plnmage  is' 
rather  glossy,  and  slightly  tinged  with  yellowish  and  purple, 
the  bill  and  feet  being  entirely  black. 

The  native  Amboynese  who  reside  in  the  city  are  a  strange, 
half-civilized,  half-savage,  lazy  people^  who  seem  to  be  a  mix-  * 
ture  of  at  least  three  races,  Portuguese,  Malay,  and  Papuan 
or  Ccramese,  with  an  occasional  cross  of  Chinese  or  Dutch. 
The  Portuguese  element  decidedly  predominates  in  the  old 
Christian  population,  as  indicated  by  features,  habits,  and  the 
retention  of  many  Portuguese  words  in  the  Malay,  which 
is  now  their  language.  They  have  a  peculiar  style  of  dress 
which  they  wear  :imong  themselves,  a  close-fitting  white  shirt 
with  black  trowsers,  and  a  black  frock  or  upper  shirt.  The 
women  seem  to  prefer  a  di-ess  entirely  black.  On  festivals 
and  state  occasion^  they  adopt  the  swallow-tail  coat,  chim- 
ney-pot hat,  and  their  accompauimcnts,  displaying  all  the  ab- 
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surdity  of  our  European  fiuhionable  dresa,  Though  now  Prot* 
OBtantB^  they  preserve  at  feasts  and  weddings  the  piooesaions 
and  mude  of  the  OathoUo  Church,  euriouBly  mixed  up  with 
the  gongs  and  dances  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  Their 
language  has  still  much  more  Portuguese  than  Dutch  in  it^  al* 
though  they  hare  been  in  close  communication  with  the  lat- 
ter nation  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years;  even 
many  names  of  birds,  trees,  and  other  natural  objects,  as  well 
as  many  domestic  terms,  being  plainly  Portuguese.*  This 
people  seems  to  have  had  a  marvellous  power  of  colonization, 
and  a  capacity  for  impressing  their  national  characteristics 
on  every  country  they  conquered,  or  in  which  they  effected 
a  merely  temporary  settlement.  In  a  suburb  of  Amboyna 
there  is  a  villnjnrc  of  aboriginal  Malays  who  arc  Mohammed- 
ans, and  who  speak  a  peculiar  language  allied  to  those  of 
Ceram,  as  well  as  Malay.  They  arc  chiefly  fishermen^  and 
are  said  to  be  both  more  industrious  and  more  honest  than 
the  native  Christians. 

I  wont  on  Sunday,  hy  invitation,  to  sec  a  collection  of  siiells 
and  fish  made  by  a  gentleman  of  Am])oyna.  The  fishes  are 
perhaps  unrivalled  for  variety  and  beauty  by  tliose  of  any 
one  spot  on  tlie  earth.  The  celebrated  Dutch  ichthyologist, 
Dr.  Blecker,  has  c^iven  a  catalogue  of  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  species  found  at  Amboyna,  a  number  almcst  equal  to 
those  of  all  the  seas  and  rivers  of  Europe.  A  large  proportion 
of  them  are  of  the  most  brilliant  colors,  lieing  marked  ^^th 
bands  and  spots  of  the  purest  yellows,  reds,  and  blues,  while 
their  forms  present  all  that  strange  and  endless  \  uiiely  so 
characteristic  of  the  inha1it;mt.s  of  the  ocean.  The  shells  are 
also  very  nuuu  i  tuis,  and  <H»nipri8c  a  number  of  the  finest  spe- 
cies in  the  world.  The  Mactras  and  Ostreas  in  particular 
struck  me  by  the  variety  and  beauty  of  their  colors.  Shells 
have  long  been  an  object  of  traffic  in  Amboyna;  many  of 
the  natives  get  their  living  by  collecting  and  cleaning  them, 

'  The  following  an;  a  few  of  the  Portagne«e  words  in  common  use  by  ibe  Ma- 
laj-speaking  natfvM  «# Amboyna  udtlw  oUMrlfoliioeft  Idtad*  i  Pombo  (Pigeon) ; 
nib  (maise) ;  teste  (fnRheai!^;  IiorM  (hoan) ;  •Iflmte  (pin) ;  cadeira  (cbair) ; 
len90  (handkerchief);  fresco  (cool) ;  trigo  (floor);  sono  (sleep);  familia  (family) ; 
histori  (talk)  ;  vossc  (_vou) ;  mesmo  (even) ;  rnnliado  (brother-in-law);  senhor 
(sir);  nyora  for  flignora  (madam). — None  of  them,  however,  have  the  least  notion 
that  thMe  wwds  bdoag  to  »  BaropcMi  language. 
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and  almoflt  every  visitor  takes  away  a  email  coUectioiL  1^ 
resiilt  is  that  many  of  the  oommoner  sorts  have  lost  all  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  amatenr,  numbers  of  the  handsome  bat  veiy 
oommon  eones^  cowries,  and  olives  sold  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don finr  a  penny  eaoh,  being  natives  of  the  distant  isle  of  Am- 
boyna,  vherc  they  osn  not  be  bought  so  cheaply.  Tb»  fishes 
in  the  collection  were  all  well  preserved  in  clear  spirit  in 
hundreds  of  glass  jars,  and  the  shells  were  arranged  in  large 
shallow  pilh-HoTf lined  with  paper,  every  specimen  beiiig 
fastened  down  with  thrcMd.  T  roughly  estimated  that  there 
•were  nearly  a  thousand  ditli  i  » ut  kinds  of  shells,  and  perhaps 
ton  tliouj^and  specimens,  while  the  coUoction  of  Amboyna 
hbhes  was  nt- arly  jK^rlcct. 

On  the  4th  of  January  I  left  Anibo3nia  for  Temate;  but 
two  years  later,  iu  October,  1859,  I  again  visited  it  after  my 
residence  in  Menado,  and  stuul  a  month  in  the  tow  n  in  a 
small  house  which  1  hired  for  the  sake  of  assorting  and  pack- 
ing up  a  large  and  varied  collection  which  I  had  brought  with 
me  fimn  North  Oelebes^  Temate,  and  Gilola  I  was  obliged 
to  do  this  because  the  mail^steamer  would  have  come  the  fol- 
lowing month  by  way  of  Amboyna  to  Temate,  and  I  should 
have  been  delayed  two  months  before  I  conld  have  reached 
the  former  place.  I  then  paid  my  first  vjsit  to  Ceram,  and 
on  returning  to  prepare  for  my  second  more  oompliete  explora- 
tion of  that  bland,  I  staid  (maoh  against  my  will)  two  months 
at  Paso,  on  tibe  Isthmus  which  connects  the  two  portions  of 
the  island  of  Amboyna.  This  village  is  situated  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  isthmus,  on  sandy  ground,  wnth  a  very  pleas* 
ant  view  over  the  sea  to  the  island  of  Hariika.  On  the  Am- 
boyna side  of  the  isthmus  there  is  a  small  river  which  has  been 
continued  by  a  shallow  canal  to  within  thirty  yards  of  highr 
water  mark  on  the  other  side.  Across  this  small  space, 
which  is  sandy  and  but  slightly  elevated,  all  small  boats  and 
praus  can  he  easily  dragged,  and  all  the  smaller  traffic  from 
Cerain  and  the  islands  of  Sa])ar{ia  andllarfika  passes  through 
Paso.  The  canal  is  not  continued  quite  through,  merely  be- 
cause every  spring-tide  would  throw  up  just  such  a  sand-bank 
as  now  exists. 

I  had  been  informed  that  the  fine  butterfly  Omithoptera 
priamus  was  plentiful  here,  as  well  as  the  racquet-tailed 
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kingfisher  and  the  ring-neckcHi  iory.  I  found,  liuwever,  ibat 
I  had  missed  the  time  for  the  former,  and  biids  of  all  kinds 
were  very  scarce,  although  I  obtained  a  few  good  ones,  in- 
cluding one  or  two  of  the  above-mentioned  rarities.  I  was 
much  pleased  to  get  here  the  fine  long-anned  chafer  (Euchi- 
ras  longimanus.)  This  extraordinary  insect  is  rarely  or  never 
captured  except  when  it  oomes  to  diink  the  sap  of  thesngar 
pftlms,  where  it  is  found  by  the  nfttirea  when  they  go  early 
in  the  moniing  to  take  away  the  bamhooe  which  have  heen 
filled  dniing  the  night.  For  some  time  one  or  two  were 
brought  me  every  day,  generally  alive^  They  are  eluggish 
inMOte^  and  poll  themaelTes  laiily  along  by  means  of 
immense  forelegs.  A  figore  of  this  and  other  Molnooan  beetles 
is  given  in  the  27th  chapter  of  this  work 

I  was  kept  at  Paso  by  an  inflammatory  emption,  brooght 
on  by  the  constant  attacsks  of  small  acari-like  harrest-bogs, 
for  which  the  forests  of  Ceram  are  fiunons,  and  also  by  the 
want  of  nourishing  food  while  in  that  island.  At  one  time  I 
was  covered  with  severe  boils.  I  had  them  on  my  eye,  oheefci 
armpits,  elbows^  back,  thighs,  knees,  and  ankles,  no  that  I  was 
nnable  to  sit  or  walk,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a 
side  to  lie  upon  without  pauL  These  continaed  for  some 
weeks,  fresh  ones  coming  out  a8-&st  as  others  got  well ;  but 
good  living  and  sea-baths  ultnnately  cured  themu 

About  the  end  of  January,  Charles  Allen,  who  had  been 
my  assistant  in  Malaeea  and  Borneo,  again  joined  mc  on  agree- 
ment for  three  yoar« ;  and  as  soon  as  I  got  tolerably  well,  we 
had  plenty  to  <1n  l;i yini]:  in  stores  and  making  arrangements 
for  our  ensuing  campaign.  Our  greatest  difficulty  was  in 
obtaining  men,  but  at  last  we  suet  led  in  getting  two  each. 
An  Amboyna  Christian  named  TTnodorus  Matakena,  who  had 
been  some  time  with  me,  and  hatl  learned  to  skin  birds  very 
well,  agreed  to  go  with  Allen,  as  well  as  a  very  quiet  and  in- 
dustrious lad  named  Cornelius,  wliuni  I  had  brought  irom 
Menado.  I  had  two  Amboynese,  named  Pctrus  Rehatta,  and 
Mesach  Matakena;  the  hitter  of  whom  had  two  brothers, 
named  respectively  Sliadrach  and  Abednego,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  among  these  people  of  giving  only 
Scripture  names  to  their  children. 

During  the  time  I  resided  in  this  place  I  enjoyed  a  luxury 
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I  have  never  met  ^  ith  oitlier  before  or  since — the  true  bread- 
fruit. A  good  ileal  of  it  ha.s  been  planted  about  here  and  iu 
the  BurroundiDg  villages,  and  almost  every  day  we  had  op- 
portunities of  purchasing  some,  as  all  the  boats  going  to  Aat- 
boyua  were  unloaded  just  opposite  my  door  to  be  dragged 
across  the  isthmus.  Though  it  growB  in  several  other  parte 
of  the  Arohipelago,  it  is  nowhere  abandent,  and  the  season 
for  it  only  lasts  a  short  time.  It  is  baked  entire  in  the  hot 
embers,  and  the  inside  scooped  oat  with  a  spoon.  I  oompared 
it  to  Yorkshire  pudding ;  Charles  Allen  said  it  was  like  mashed 
potatoes  and  milk  It  is  generally  about  the  siie  of  a  melon, 
a  little  fibrons  toward  the  oentre,  bat  everywhere  else  quite 
smooth  and  puddingy,  something  in.  consistence  between 
yeastdumplings  and  batter-pudding.  We  sometimes  made 
curry  or  stew  of  it  or  fHed  it  in  slices ;  but  it  is  no  way  so 
good  as  simply  baked.  It  may  be  eaten  sweet  or  savory. 
With  meat  and  gravy,  it  is  a  vegetable  superior  to  any  I 
know,  either  in  temperate  or  tropical  oountriea  With  sugar, 
milk,  butter,  or  treacle,  it  is  a  delicious  pudding,  having  a 
very  slight  and  delicate  but  characteristic  flavor,  which,  like 
that  of  good  bread  and  potatoes,  one  never  gets  tired  o£ 
The  reason  why  it  is  comparatively  scarce  is,  that  it  is  a 
fruit  of  which  the  seeds  are  entirely  aborted  by  cultivation, 
and  the  tree  can  therefore  only  be  propagated  by  cuttings* 
The  seed-bearing  variety  is  common  ail  over  the  tropics,  and 
though  the  seeds  are  very  good  eating, resembling  chestnuts, 
the  fruit  is  quite  worthless  as  a  vegetable.  Xow  that  steam 
and  Ward's  cases  render  the  transport  of  young  plants  so 
easy,  it  is  niucli  to  be  wished  that  the  best  varieties  of  this 
unequalled  velvet  able  should  be  introdnrcd  into  our  West 
India  Islands,  and  largely  propaorated  there.  As  the  fruit 
will  keep  some  time  after  beini^  i^^athered,  we  might  then 
l)e  able  to  obtain  this  tropical  luxury  in  Covcnt  Garden 
Market. 

Although  the  few  months  I  at  various  times  spent  in  Am- 
Iwyna  were  not  altosxcther  very  j>rotitable  to  me  in  the  way 
of  collections,  yet  it  will  always  remain  as  a  bright  spot  in  the 
review  of  my  I'astem  travels,  since  it  was  there  that  I  fir^^t 
made  the  aequaiiitanee  of  those  glorious  birds  and  insects, 
which  render  the  Moluccas  cliMssic  ground  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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naturalist,  an«]  cliarnrtorize  its  ffiiina  as  one  of  the  most  rc*- 
markiible  and  bciuLHul  upon  the  globe.  On  the  20th  ofFeb- 
ruary  I  finally  quitted  Aiiiboyiia  for  Ceram  and  Waijfiou, 
leaving  Charles  Allen  to  go  V)y  a  Government  boat  to  Wahai, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Ceram,  and  thence  to  Liie  uncApiorcd 
island  of  MysoL 
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OHAPTEU  XXT. 

TOE  MOLUCCAS — TSKNATIS. 

Ok  tiie  nionimg  of  the  8th  of  January,  1868, 1  amved  at 
Temate,  tho  fourth  of  a  row  of  fine  oonioal  volcanio  idandfl 
whieh  flUrt  the  west  coast  of  the  huge  and  almost  unknown 
iBland  of  Gilolo.  Hie  largest  and  most  perfectly  conical  moon- 
tain  is  Tidore,  which  is  over  four  thousand  feet  high — Temate 
bfling  Tery  nearly  tht  >.ime  height,  but  with  a  more  ronnded 
and  irr^gnlar  summit.  The  town  of  Teniatc  is  concealedfrom 
view  till  we  enter  between  the  two  islands,  when  it  is  discovered 
stretching  along  the  shore  at  the  very  base  of  the  mountain. 
Its  situation  is  fine,  and  there  are  grand  views  on  every  side. 
Close  opposite  is  the  rugged  promontory  and  beautiful  vol- 
canic cone  of  Tidore :  to  the  cast  is  the  lon^:  mountainous 
coast  of  Gilolo,  terminated  toward  the  north  by  a  group  of 
three  lofty  volcanic  jtcnk^j,  while  immediately  behind  the  town 
rises  the  huge  ni<nintain,  bioping  easily  nt  first,  and  covered 
with  thick  groves  of  fruit-trees,  but  soon  becoming  steeper,  and 
furrowed  with  deep  gullies.  Almost  f<>  tlie  summit,  whence 
issue  perpetually  faint  wreaths  of  smokv ,  it  is  clothed  with 
vegetation,  and  looks  calm  and  beautiful,  although  beneath  are 
hidden  fires  which  occasionally  burst  forth  in  lava-streams,  but 
more  frequently  make  their  existence  known  hy  the  earthquakes 
whicli  have  liuiiiy  times  devastated  the  to\\^l. 

I  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Duivenbodcn,  a 
native  of  Temate,  of  an  ancient  Dutch  family,  but  who  was 
educated  in  England,  and  speaks  our  language  perfectly.  He 
was  a  very  rich  man,  owned  half  town,  possessed  many 
ships,  and  above  a  hundred  sUves.  He  was,  moreover,  well 
educated,  and  fond  of  fiteratnre  andscienoe— a  phenomenon  in 
these  regions.  He  was  generally  known  as  theldng  of  Temate, 
from  his  large  property  and  great  influence  wil£  the  native 
Rajahs  and  their  subjects.  Throu^  his  assistance  I  obtained 
a  house,  rather  ruinous,  but  well  adapted  to  my  purpose,  b^g 
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close  to  the  town,  yet  with  a  free  outlet  to  the  country  and  the 
inuuiit;iin.  A  few  needful  repairs  were  soou  made,  some  bam- 
boo furiiiLure  and  other  necessaries  obtained,  and,  ^ter  a  visit 
to  the  Resident  and  police  magistrate,  I  found  myself  an  in- 
habitant of  the  eartliquake-tortnred  island  of  Temate,  and  able 
to  look  about  luc  and  lay  down  the  plan  of  luy  campaign  for 
the  ensuing  year.  I  retained  this  house  for  three  years,  as  I 
found  it  very  convenient  to  have  a  place  to  return  to  after  my 
voyages  to  the  various  islxuids  of  the  Moluccas  and  New 
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Guinea,  where  I  could  pack  my  collections,  recruit  my  h^th, 
and  make  preparations  for  future  journeys.  To  avoid  repeti- 
tions, I  will  in  this  chapter  combine  what  notes  I  have  about 
Temate. 

A  description  of  my  house  (the  plan  of  which  is  here  shown) 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  a  very  common  mode  of 
building  in  these  islands.  There  is  of  course  only  one  floor. 
The  w;ill«  are  of  stone  up  to  three  feet  high ;  on  this  are  stroDir 
squared  posts  supporting  the  roof,  everywhere  exoept  in  the 
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veranda  filled  in  with  the  leaf-stems  of  the  sago  palm,  fitted 
neatly  in  svooden  framing.  The  floor  is  of  stucco,  imd  the  ceil- 
iugs  aiL  like  the  walls.  The  house  is  forty  feet  nquaie,  consists 
of  four  rooms,  a  hall,  and  two  verandas,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
wilderness  of  fruit-trees.  A  deep  well  supplied  me  with  pure 
cold  water — a  great  Iturary  in  this  climate.  Five  minutes' 
walk  down  the  road  brongbt  me  to  the  market  and  the  beach, 
while  in  the  opposite  direction  there  were  no  more  European 
honaes  between  me  and  the  mountain.  In  this  bonae  I  spent 
many  happy  days.  Returning  to  it  after  a  three  or  fonr 
months*  absence  in  some  nncivllised  region,  I  enjoyed  the  un- 
wonted Inxaries  of  milk  and  fresh  bread,  and  regular  supplies 
of  fish  and  eggs,  meat  and  vegetables,  which  were  often  sorely 
needed  to  restore  mj  health  and  energy.  I  had  ample  space 
and  convenience  for  nnpacking,  sorting,  and  arranging  my 
treasures,  and  I  had  delightful  walks  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
town,  or  up  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain,  when  I  desired 
a  little  exercise,  or  had  time  for  collecting. 

The  lower  part  of  the  mountain  behind  the  town  of  Temate 
is  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  foreet  of  fruit-trees,  and  dur- 
ing the  season  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
go  up  every  day  to  bring  down  the  ripe  fruit.  Dnrions  and 
mangoes,  two  of  the  very  finest  tropical  fruits,  are  in  greater 
abmidnnce  at  Tcmatc  than  I  have  ever  seen  tliem,  and  some 
of  the  latter  are  of  i\  quality  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world, 
Lansat^  and  manirosteens  are  also  nbimthmt,  but  these  do  not 
ripen  till  a  little  later.  Above  the  fruil-lre<"^  tliore  is  a  belt  of 
clearings  and  eiiltivated  grounds,  which  crrt  p  u])  tlie  mountain 
to  a  height  of  between  two  and  three  tliousand  feet,  above 
which  is  virgin  forest  reaching  nearly  to  the  suniniit,  which  on 
the  side  next  the  town  is  covered  with  a  high  r(>edy  grass. 
On  the  further  side  it  is  more  elevated,  of  a  bare  and  desolate 
aspect,  with  a  slight  depression  marking  the  position  of  the 
crater.  From  tliis  part  descends  a  black  scoriaceons  tract, 
very  rugged,  and  covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation  of  scattered 
bushes  as  far  down  as  the  sea.  This  is  the  lava  of  the  great 
eruption  near  a  century  ago,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
batu-angas   (burnt  rock). 

Just  bck>w  my  house  is  the  fort,  built  by  the  Portuguese, 
below  which  is  an  open  space  to  the  beach,  and  beyond  this 
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the  native  town  extends  for  about  a  mile  to  the  north-east. 
About  the  centre  of  it  is  the  palace  of  the  Snltan,  now  a  hirge, 
untidy,  half  ruinous  building  of  stone.  This  cliief  is  pension- 
ed by  the  Dutch  Government,  but  retains  the  sovereignty  over 
the  native  popnhition  of  the  island,  and  of  the  northern  part  of 
(tiIoIo.  The  sultans  of  Teruate  and  Tidore  were  once  cele- 
brated through  the  East  for  their  power  and  resral  magnifi- 
cence. When  Drake  visited  Ternate  in  lo70,  the  Portuguese 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  island,  although  they  still  had  a 
settlement  at  Tidore.  He  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  Sul- 
tan :  "  The  King  had  a  veiy  rich  canopy  with  embossings  of 
gold  borne  over  him,  and  was  guarded  with  twelve  lances. 
From  the  waist  to  the  ground  was  all  cloth  <»f  gold,  and  that 
▼ery  rich ;  in  the  attire  of  hia  head  were  finely  wreathed  in, 
diyerse  rings  of  plaited  gold,  of  an  inoh  or  more  In  breath, 
which  made  a  fair  and  prinoely  ahow,  somewhat  resembling  a 
orown  in  form;  about  Ids  necsik  he  had  a  ehain  of  perfect  gold, 
the  links  very  great  and  one  fold  doable ;  on  hia  left  hand  was 
a  diamond,  an  emerald,  a  ruby,  and  a  torky ;  on  hia  right 
hand  in  one  ring  a  Mg  and  perfect  torky,  and  in  another  ring 
many  diamonds  of  a  smalier  sSae.** 

All  this  glitter  of  barbaric  gold  was  the  produce  of  the 
spice  trade,  of  which  the  Sultana  kept  the  monopoly,  and  by 
which  they  became  wealthy.  Ternate,  with  the  small  islands  in 
a  line  south  of  it  aa  far  aa  Batdhian,  constitute  the  ancient 
Moluccas,  the  native  country  of  the  dove,  aa  well  as  the  only 
part  in  which  it  was  cultivated.  Nutmegs  and  mace  were 
procured  from  the  natives  of  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  where  they  grew  wild ;  and  the  profits  on  spice  cargoes 
were  so  enormous  that  the  European  traders  were  glad  to 
give  gold  and  jewels,  and  the  finest  manufactures  of  Europe 
or  of  India  in  exchange.  When  the  Dutch  established  their 
inflncnce  in  these  seas,  and  relieved  the  native  princes  from 
their  Portuguese  oppressors,  they  saw  that  the  easiest  way  to 
repay  themselves  would  be  to  ^et  this  spice  trade  into  their 
own  hands.  For  this  purpose  they  adopted  the  wise  principle 
of  concentrating  the  culture  of  these  valuable  products  in  those 
spots  only  of  which  they  oould  have  complete  control  To  do 
thb  effectually,  it  was  necessary  to  abolish  the  culture  and  trade 
in  all  other  places,  whidi  they  succeeded  in  doing  by  treaty 
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with  the  native  rulers.  These  agreed  to  have  all  the  spice- 
trees  in  their  possessions  destroyed.  They  £^ave  up  large 
thoii'^Hi  lluctuatiiiL!;  K  venues,  but  they  gained  in  return  a  lixed 
suhsnly,  freedom  irom  the  consuuit  attacks  and  harsh  oppres- 
sioDS  of  the  Portuguese,  and  a  continuance  of  their  regal  power 
and  exclusive  authority  over  their  own  subjects,  which  is  main- 
tained in  all  the  islands  except  Ternate  to  this  day. 

It  is  no  doubt  supp<^ed  by  most  Englishmen,  whu  liave 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  this  act  of  the  Dutch  with  vague 
horror,  as  something  lUltiiy  unprincipled  and  barbarous,  that 
the  native  population  suffered  grievously  by  this  destruction  of 
such  valuable  property.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  Saltans  kept  this  lucrative  trade  entirely  in 
their  own  hands  as  a  rigid  monopoly,  and  they  would  take 
care  not  to  give  their  subjects  more  than  woold  amoont  to 
their  nsnal  wages^  while  they  would  sorely  exact  as  large  a 
quantity  of  spioe  as  they  oonld  possibly  obtain.  Drake  and 
other  early  voyagers  always  seem  to  have  pnrohased  their 
spioe  cargoes  ftom  the  Sultans  and  Rajahs,  and  not  from  the 
onltiyaton.  Now  the  absorption  of  so  much  labor  in  the  cnl- 
tivation  of  this  one  product  most  neoessarily  have  raised  the 
price  of  food  and  other  neoessaries ;  and  when  it  was  abolished, 
more  rice  would  be  grown,  more  sago  made,  more  fish  caught, 
and  more  tortoise-shell,  rattan,  gum-dammer,  and  other  valua- 
ble products  of  the  seas  and  the  forests  would  be  obtained.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  this  abolition  of  the  spioe  trade  in  the 
Moluccas  was  actually  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  and  that 
it  was  an  act  both  wise  in  itself,  and  morally  and  politioally 
justifiable. 

In  the  selection  of  the  places  in  which  to  carry  on  the  culti- 
vation, the  Dutch  were  not  altogether  fortunate  or  wise.  Ran- 
da  "was  chosen  for  nutmegs,  and  was  eminently  sucecssfiU, 
since  it  continues  to  tiiis  day  to  produce  a  large  supply  of  this 
spice,  and  to  yield  a  eonsidernble  revenue.  Amboyna  was 
fixed  uiHin  inv  (  StabliBhing  tli*'  dove  cultivation;  but  the  soil 
and  ciimatc,  although  apparently  vi  ry  similar  to  that  of  its  na- 
tive islands,  is  not  favorable,  and  for  some  years  tlie  Govern- 
ment have  actually  been  paying  to  the  cultivators  a  higher 
rate  than  they  could  purchase  cloves  elsewhere,  owing  to  a 
great  fall  in  the  price  since  the  rate  of  payment  was  fixed  for 
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a  Um  of  years  by  the  Patch  QoTenuuMit^  and  whioli  rate  is 
still  most  honorably  paid. 

In  walkii^  aboat  the  saborbs  of  Temate^  we  find  everywhere 
the  rnhifl  of  massiTe  stone  and  brick  bnildings,  gateways,  and 
arohea^  showing  at  once  &e  superior  wealth  of  the  andent 
town  and  the  destmetiye  efieets  of  earthqnakea.  It  was  dur- 
ing my  second  stay  in  the  town,  after  my  retnra  from  New 
G^nea»  that  I  first  felt  an  earthquake.  It  was  a  very  slight 
one,  scarcely  more  than  has  been  felt  in  this  country,  but  oo- 
cnrring  in  a  place  that  had  been  many  times  destroyed  by 
them,  it  was  rather  more  exciting.  I  had  just  awoke  at  gun- 
fire (5  A.1L),  when  suddenly  the  thatch  began  to  msile  and 
shake  as  if  an  army  of  cats  were  galloping  over  it,  and  imme* 
diately  afterward  my  bed  sliook  too,  so  that  for  an  instant  I 
imagined  myself  back  in  New  Giiinea,in  my  fragile  house, 
whidi  shook  when  an  old  code  went  to  roost  on  the  ridge ; 
bnt  remembering  that  I  was  now  on  a  solid  earthen  floor,  I 
said  to  myself, "  Why  it's  an  earthquake/'  and  lay  stiil  in  the 
pleasing  expectation* of  another  shock;  but  none  came,  and 
this  was  the  only  earthquake  I  ever  felt  in  Ternato. 

The  last  great  one  was  in  February,  1840,  when  almost 
every  house  in  the  place  was  destroyed.  It  began  about  mid- 
night on  the  Chinese  New  Year's  festival,  at  which  time  every 
one  stays  up  nearly  all  night  feasting  at  the  Cliinamen's 
houses  and  seeini^  the  processions.  This  prevented  any  lives 
being  lost,  as  every  one  ran  out  of  floors  at  the  first  shock, 
which  was  not  very  severe.  The  second,  a  few  minutes  after- 
ward, threw  down  a  greiit  many  houses,  and  others,  which 
continued  ail  night  and  part  of  tlio  tk  xt  day,  completed  the 
devastation.  The  line  of  disturbance  was  very  narrow,  so 
that  the  native  town  a  mile  to  the  east  scarcely  suffered  at  all. 
The  wave  passed  from  north  to  south,  through  the  islands  of 
Tidore  and  Makian,  and  terminated  in  Batchian,  where  it  was 
not  felt  till  four  the  following  afternoon,  thus  taking  no  less 
than  sixteen  hours  to  travel  a  hundred  miles,  or  about  six 
miles  an  hour.  It  is  singular  that  on  this  occasion  there  was 
no  rushing  up  of  the  tide  or  other  commotion  of  the  sea,  as  is 
usually  the  ca^se  during  great  earthquakes. 

The  people  of  Teruate  are  of  three  well-marked  races :  the 
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Ternate  MalajB,  the  Oraog  Sinm,  and  the  Dutch.  The  first 
are  an  intnuiTe  Mahiy  race  somewhat  allied  to  the  Macaiwar 
people^  who  settled  in  the  country  at  a  very  earljr  q>och, 
drove  out  the  indigenes,  who  were  no  doubt  the  same  as  those 
of  the  adjacent  mainland  of  Gilolo,  and  established  a  mon* 
archy.  They  pcrha]>B  obtained  many  of  their  wives  from  the 
natives,  which  wiU  account  for  the  extraordinary  language 
they  speak — in  some  respects  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  na> 
tives  of  Gilolo,  while  it  contains  much  that  points  toa  Maky- 
an  origin.  To  most  of  these  people  the  Malay  language  is 
quite  unintelligible,  although  such  as  arc  cnc^asjed  in  trade  are 
obli<:!:ed  to  aorjnirc  it.  "  Orang  Sirani,''  or  Nazarenes,  is  the 
name  given  by  the  Malays  to  the  Christian  descendants  of  the 
Portnguese,  who  resemble  those  of  Anihoyna,  an<l,  liki!  them, 
speak  only  Mahiy.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Cliinese  mer- 
chants, many  of  thcra  natives  of  the  place,  a  few  Arabis,  and  a 
number  of  half-breeds  between  all  these  races  and  native  wom- 
en. Besides  these  there  are  some  Papuan  i-laves,  and  a  few 
natives  of  other  islands  settled  here,  mukint,'  np  a  motley  and 
very  puzzling  i)opulation,  till  inquiry  and  observation  have 
shown  the  distinct  oriirin  of  its  component  parts. 

Soon  after  my  first  an  ival  in  Ternate  I  went  to  the  island  of 
Gilolo,  accompanied  by  two  sons  of  31r.  Duivenboden,  and  by 
a  young  Chinaman,  a  brother  of  ray  landlord,  who  lent  us  the 
boat  and  crew.  These  latter  were  all  slaves,  mostly  Papuans, 
and  at  starting  I  saw  something  of  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  erew  had  been  ordered 
to  be  ready  at  three  in  the  morning,  instead  of  which  none  ap- 
peared till  five^  we  having  all  been  kept  waiting  in  the  dark 
and  cold  for  two  hours.  When  at  length  they  came  tiiey  were 
scolded  by  their  master,  but  only  in  a  bantering  manner,  and 
laughed  and  joked  with  him  in  reply.  Then^  just  as  we  were 
starting,  one  of  the  strongest  men  refused  to  go  at  all,  and 
his  master  had  to  beg  and  persuade  him  to  go^  and  only  suc- 
ceeded by  assuring  him  that  I  would  give  him  something ;  so 
witii  this  promise,  and  knowing  that  there  would  be  jdenty  to 
eat  and  drink  and  little  to  do, the  black  gentleman  was  in- 
duced to  favor  US  with  his  company  and  assistance.  In  three 
bours^  rowing  and  sailing  we  reached  our  destination,  Sedin- 
gole^  where  there  is  a  house  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Ti* 
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dore,  who  soraetimes  goes  there  hunting.  It  was  a  dirty  ruin- 
ous shed,  w  ith  no  furniture  but  a  few  bamboo  bedsteads.  On 
taking  a  walk  into  the  country,  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  no 
place  for  nie.  For  many  miles  extends  a  plain  covered  with 
coarse  high  grass,  thickly  dotted  here  and  there  with  trees, 
the  forest  ootintry  only  conunenciiig  at  the  hilb  a  good  way 
in  the  interior.  Such  a  plaoe  would  produce  few  birds  and  no 
inaecte,  and  we  therefore  arranged  to  stay  only  two  days^  and 
then  go  on  to  Dodinga,  at  the  narrow  central  isthmus  of  Gi- 
UAo,  whence  my  friends  would  return  to  Temate.  We  amused 
ooraelves  shooting  parrotSy  lories,  and  pigeons,  and  trying  to 
shoot  deer^of  which  we  saw  plenty, but  could  not  get  one; 
and  our  craw  went  out  fishing  with  a  net^  so  we  did  not  want 
for  provisions.  When  the  time  came  for  us  to  continue  our 
journey,  a  fresh  difficulty  presented  itself,  for  our  gentlemen 
shves  refused  in  a  body  to  go  with  us,  saying  very  determined- 
ly that  they  would  return  to  Temate*  So  their  masters  wera 
obliged  to  submit^  and  I  was  left  behind  to  get  to  Dodinga 
as  I  could.  Luckily  I  succeeded  in  hiring  a  small  boat^  which 
took  me  there  the  same  night,  with  my  two  men  and  my  bag* 
gage.  • 
Two  or  three  years  after  this,  and  about  the  same  length  of 
time  before  I  left  the  East,  the  Butch  emancipated  all  their 
slaves,  paying  their  owners  a  small  compensation.  No  ill  re- 
sults followed.  Owing  to  the  ainicable  relations  which  had 
always  existed  between  them  and  their  masters .  Inr  no  doubt 
in  part  to  the  Government  having  long  accorded  them  legal 
rights  and  protection  against  cruelty  and  ill-usage,  many  con- 
tinued in  the  same  service,  and  after  a  little  temporary  diffi- 
culty in  some  cases,  almost  all  returned  to  work  either  for 
their  old  or  for  new  masters.  The  Government  took  the  very 
proper  step  of  placing  every  emancipated  slave  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  police  magistrate.  They  were  obliged  to  show 
that  they  were  working  for  a  living,  and  liad  some  honestly- 
noqtiired  means  of  existence.  All  who  could  not  do  so  were 
placed  upon  public  works  at  low  wages,  and  thus  were  kept 
from  the  temptation  to  peculation  or  other  crimes,  which  the 
excitenient  of  newly-acquired  freedom  and  disincimation  to 
labor  might  have  led  them  into. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

GILOLO. 
MARCH.  AXD  WKTXBIBXB,  1858. 

I MADR  bat  few  and  comparatlyQly  short  yisito  to  iSm  large 
and  little  known  island,  bnt  obtained  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  itB  natoral  histoiy  by  sending  first  my  boy  Ali,  and  thai 
my  assistant,  Charles  AQen,  who  staid  two  or  three  monthB 

each  in  the  northern  peninsula,  and  brought  me  back  large 
OoUeotions  of  birds  and  inst  (.ts.  In  this  chapter  I  propose  to 
give  a  sketch  of  the  parts  which  I  myself  visited.  My  first 
stay  wan  at  Dodinga,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  ex- 
actly opp()«it<>  Ternatc,  and  a  short  distance  up  a  little  stream 
which  penetrates  a  few  miles  inlnivl.  The  village  is  a  small 
one,  and  is  completely  f?hiit  in  by  low  hWh. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  I  apj)lied  to  the  licad-man  of  the  vil- 
lasre  for  a  liouse  to  live  in,  but  all  were  occupied,  and  there 
Vi  much  difficulty  in  finding  one.  In  the  mean  time  I  un- 
load r<  I  my  baggage  on  the  beach  and  made  some  tea,  and  aft- 
erward discovered  a  small  hut  which  the  owner  was  \\  illing  to 
vacate  if  T  w  uM  p  iy  him  live  iruilders  for  a  month's  rent. 
As  this  was  huiat  Llunsr  less  thnn  t  he  fee-simple  value  of  the 
dwelling,  I  agreed  to  give  it  liiiii  tor  the  privilege  of  imincdi- 
ate  occupation,  only  stipulating  that  he  was  to  make  the  roof 
water-tight.  This  he  agreed  to  do,  and  came  every  day  to  talk 
and  look  at  me ;  and  when  I  each  time  insisted  upon  bis  im- 
mediately mending  the  roof  according  to  contract^  all  the  an- 
swer I  eonld  get  was,  Ea  nanti  (Tes,  wait  a  little).  How- 
ever, when  I  tibuieatened  to  dednot  a  qnarteri^der  from  the 
rent  for  erery  day  it  was  not  done,  and  a  goilder  extra  if  any 
of  my  things  were  weMed^he  condescended  to  work  for  hatf 
an  hour,  which  did  aU  that  was  absohitely  necessary. 

On  the  top  of  a  bank,  of  abont  a  hundred  feet  ascent  from 
the  water,  stands  the  very  small  bnt  sobstantial  fort  erected  by 
the  Portt^pnese.  Its  battlements  and  torrets  have  long  since 
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been  overthrown  by  eartbqaakcs,  by  which  its  maenre  stmot- 
ure  has  also  been  rent;  bnt  it  can  not  well  be  thrown  down, 
being  a  solid  mass  of  stone>work,  forming  u  platform  abont 
ten  feet  high,  and  perhaps  forty  fciet  square.  It  is  approached 
by  narrow  steps  under  an  anshway,  and  is  now  sunnounted  by 
a  row  of  thatched  hovelSi  in  which  live  the  small  garrison,  con- 
sistibg  of  a  I>atch  corporal  and  four  Javanese  soldiers,  the 
sole  representatives  of  the  Netherlands  €k>vemment  in  the  id* 
and.  The  vill  112:0  is  occupied  entirely  by  Temate  men.  The 
true  indigenes  of  Gilolo,  ^^Alfuros  ^'  as  tbey  are  bere  called,  live 
on  tbe  eastern  coas^  or  in  tbe  interior  of  the  nortbern  penin- 
sula. Tbe  distance  across  tbe  iBtlnnus  at  this  place  is  only 
two  miles,  and  there  is  a  good  path,  along  which  rice  and  sago 
are  brought  from  tbe  eastern  WUages.  The  whole  isthmus  is 
very  rugged,  though  not  high,  being  a  succession  of  little  ab- 
rupt hills  and  valleys,  witli  angular  masses  of  limestone  rock 
everywhere  projecting,  and  often  almost  hlockinpf  np  the  p:ith 
way.  Most  of  it  is  virgin  forest,  very  luxuriant  and  pictur- 
esque, and  at  this  time  having  abundance  of  large  scarlet  Ix- 
oras  in  flower,  which  made  it  exceptionally  gay,  I  rrot  some 
very  nice  insects  bere,  though,  owing  to  illness  most  ot  the 
time,  my  collection  was  a  small  one ;  and  my  boy  Ali  shot 
me  a  j)air  of  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  birds  of  tbe  East  (Pit- 
ta gigas),  a  large  ground-thrush,  whose  plumage  of  velvety 
black  above  is  relieved  by  a  breast  of  pure  white,  shoulders  of 
azure  blue,  and  belly  of  vivid  crimson.  It  has  very  long  and 
stong  legs,  and  hops  about  with  such  activity  in  the  dense  tan- 
gled forest,  bristling  with  rocks,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult 
Co  shoot 

In  September,  1898,  after  my  return  from  New  Guinea,  I 
went  to  stay  some  time  at  the  village  of  Djilolo,  situated  in  a 
bay  on  the  northern  peninsula.  Here  I  obtained  a  house 
«  through  the  kindness  of  the  Resident  of  Temate,  who  sent  or- 
ders to  prepare  one  for  me.  IW  first  walk  uito  the  unex- 
plored forests  of  a  new  locality  is  a  moment  of  intense  inter- 
est to  the  naturalist^  as  it  is  almost  sure  to  fumbh  him  with 
something  curious  or  hitherto  unknown.  The  first  thing  I 
saw  here  was  a  flock  of  small  parroquets,  of  which  I  shot  a 
pair,  and  was  pleased  to  find  a  most  beautiful  little  long-tailed 
bird,  ornamented  with  green,  I'ed,  and  blue  colors^  and  quite 
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new  to  me.  It  was  a  wiety  of  the  GhttmosyiiA  plaoentSs, 
one  of  the  smaUest  and  most  elegant  of  the  brush-tongaed  lo- 
ries. My  hunters  soon  shot  me  several  other  £ne  birds,  and  I 
myself  found  a  specimen  of  the  rare  and  beaatifol  day-flying 
moth  (Cooytia  d'Urvilki). 

The  village  of  Djiloio  was  formerly  the  ohief  residence  of 
llie  Sultans  of  Temate  till  aboat  eighty  years  ago^  when  at  the 
request  of  the  Dutch  they  removed  to  their  present  abode. 
The  place  was  then  no  doubt  much  more  populous,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  wide  extent  of  cleared  land  in  the  neighborhood, 
now  covered  with  coarse  high  grass,  very  disagreeable  to  walk 
through,  and  utterly  barren  to  the  naturalist  A  few  days' 
exploring  showed  me  that  only  some  small  patches  of  forest 
remained  for  miles  round,  and  the  restdt  was  a  scarcity  of  in- 
sects and  a  very  limited  variety  of  birds,  wliich  obliged  me  to 
change  my  locality.  There  was  another  village,  called  Sahoe, 
to  which  there  was  a  road  of  about  twelve  miles  overland,  and 
this  had  been  recommended  to  mu  lis  ul  good  place  for  birds, 
and  as  possessing  a  large  population  both  of  Mohainmudims  and 
Alluros,  which  latter  race  I  nnich  wished  to  see.  T  set  off 
one  morning  to  examine  this  |)lace  myself,  expectiiig  to  pass 
through  some  extent  of  forest  on  my  way.  In  this,  however, 
I  was  much  disappointed,  as  the  whole  road  lies  through  grass 
and  sorabby  thickets,  and  it  was  only  after  reaching  the  vil- 
lage  of  Sahoe  that  some  hjg^  forest  land  was  perceived  stretch- 
ing, toward  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  it  About  half-way 
we  had  to  pass  a  deep  river  <m  a  bamboo  raft^  which  almost 
sunk  beneath  us.  This  stream  was  said  to  rise  a  long  way  off 
to  the  northward. 

Although  Sahoe  did  not  at  all  appear  what  I  expected,  I 
determined  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  a  few  days  afterward  ob- 
tained a  boat  to  carry  my  things  by  sea  while  I  walked  over- 
land. A  large  house  on  the  beach  belon^ng  to  the  Sultan 
was  given  me.  It  stood  A>ne,  and  was  quite  open  on  every 
side,  so  that  little  privacy  conld  be  had,  but  as  I  only  intended 
to  stay  a  short  time  I  made  it  do.  A  very  few  days  dispelled 
all  hopes  I  might  have  entertained  of  making  good  collections 
in  this  place*  Nothing  was  to  be  found  in  every  direction 
but  interminable  tracts  of  reedy  grass  eight  or  ten  feet  higli, 
traversed  by  narrow  patiis,  often  almost  impassable.  Here 
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and  there  were  clumps  of  fruit-trees,  patches  of  low  wood,  and 
abundance^  of  ])laiitations  and  rice-grounds,  all  of  which  are,  in 
tropical  regions,  a  very  desert  for  the  entomologist.  The  vir- 
gin forest  that  I  was  in  search  of  existed  only  on  the  summits 
and  on  the  steep  Yocky  sides  of  the  monntains  a  long  way  off, 
and  in  inaccessible  situations.  In  the  subnr)>«  of  the  village  1 
fomid  a  fair  number  of  bees  and  wasfis,  and  some  nmall  but  in- 
teresting beetles.  Two  or  three  new  bil  ls  were  o})t nined  by  my 
hunters,  and  by  incessant  inquiries  and  pruimsus  I  succeeded 
in  getting  the  natives  to  bring  me  some  land  shells,  among 
which  was  a  very  fine  and  handsome  one  (Helix  pyrostoma). 
I  was,  however,  completely  wasting  my  time  here,  compared 
with  what  I  might  be  doing  in  a  good  locality,  and  after  a 
week  returned  to  Teruntc,  quite  disappointed  with  my  first  at- 
tempts at  collecting  iu  Gilolo. 

In  the  country  round  about  Sahoc  and  iu  the  interior  there 
is  a  large  population  of  indigenes,  numbers  of  whom  came 
daily  into  the  village,  bringing  their  produce  for  sale,  while 
otiidrs  were  engaged  as  laborors  by  the  Chinese  and  Temate 
traders*  A  ouefal  ezamination  oonTuioed  me  that  these  peo> 
pie  are  radieany  distiaet  from  all  the  Malay  xaoes.  The^ 
stature  and  their  featares,  as  weU  as  their  disposition  and 
hahtts,  are  almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  Papuans ;  their 

'  haur  is  Bemi-Papoan — neither  Btraight,  smooth,  and  glossy  like 
all  true  Malays',  nor  so  frizdy  and  woolly  as  the  perfect  Pa> 
puan  type,  but  always  erisp,  waved,  and  rough,  such  as  often 
occurs  among  the  true  Papuans,  but  never  among  the  Malays. . 
Their  color  alone  is  often  exactly  that  of  the  llhlay,  or  even 
lighter.  Of  course  there  haa  been  intermlztore,  and  there  oc- 
cur occasionally  individuals  which  it  is  difficult  tp  classify ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  large,  somewhat  aquiline  nose,  with 
elongated  apex,  the  tall  stature,  the  waved  hair,  the  bearded 

*  face,  and  hairy  body,  as  well  as  the  less  reserved  manner  and^ 
louder  voice,  unmistakably  proclaim  the  Papuan  type.  Here 
then  I  had  discovered  the  exact  boundary-line  between  the  Malay 
and  Papuan  races,  and  at  a  spot  where  no  other  writer  had  exr 
pected  it.  I  was  very  much  jileased  at  this  determination,  as 
it  gave  me  a  dne  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  eth> 
nology,  and  enabled  me  in  many  other  places  to  separate  the 
two  racesy  and  to  unravel  their  intermixtures. 
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On  ray  return  from  Waigiou  in  1 800, 1  staid  some  days  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  Gilolo  ;  but,  beyond  seeing  some- 
thing more  of  its  structure  and  general  i  haracter,  obtained 
very  little  additional  information.  It  is  only  in  the  northern 
peninsula  that  there  are  any  indigenes,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  island,  with  Batchian  and  the  other  islands  westward,  be- 
ing exclusively  inhabited  by  Maky  tribes,  allied  to  those  of 
Temate  and  Tidore.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  tiiat  the 
AHdros  were  a  oomparatively  recent  tmmigratioo,  and  that 
thej  had  come  from  the  north  or  east,  perhaps  from  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacifio.  It  is  otherwise  diiBcolt  to  wider- 
stand  how  so  many  fertile  districts  should  possess  no  troe 
indigenes. 

Gilolo,  or  Halmaheira,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Malays  and 
Dntch,  seems  to  have  been  recmtly  modified  by  npheaval  and 
subsidence.  In  1673  a  moantain  is  said  to  have  been  npheaved 
at  Qamokonora,  on  the  northern  peninsnla.  All  the  parts  that 
I  hare  seen  hare  either  been  volcanic  or  coralline,  and  along 
the  coast  there  are  fringing  coral  reefs  very  dangerous  to  nav- 
igation. At  the  same  time  the  character  of  its  natural  history 
proves  it  to  be  a  rather  ancient  land,  since  it  possesses  a  num- 
ber of  animals  peculiar  to  itself  or  common  to  the  sm^  IbI- 
ands  around  it,  but  almost  always  distinct  from  those  of  New 
Guinea  on  the  east,  of  Ceram  on  the  south, and  of  Celebes  and  ' 
the  Sula  Islands  on  the  west. 

The  island  of  Morty,  close  to  the  iiorili-eastern  extremity 
of  Gilolo,  was  visited  by  my  assistant  C'lmrles  Allen,  as  well  as 
by  Dr.  Bernstein  ;  and  the  collections  oliiained  there  present 
some  curious  differences  from  those  of  the  main  island. 
About  fifty-six  species  of  land-birds  are  known  to  inhabit  this 
island,  and  of  these  a  kingfisher  (Tanysiptera  doris),  a  honey- 
sucker  (Tropidt)iliynchus  fuscicapillus),  and  u  hiige  crow-like 
starling  (Lycocorax  morotcnsis),  are  quite  distinct  from  allied 
species  found  in  Gilolo.  I'lie  island  is  coralline  and  sandy, 
and  we  must  therefore  believe  it  to  have  been  separated  from 
Gilolo  at  a  somewhat  remote  epoch ;  while  we  learn  from  its 
natural  history  that  an  arm  of  the  sea  twenty-five  miles  wide 
serves  to  limit  the  range  even  of  birds  of  coonden^le  powers 
of  flight 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

TBBNATB  TO  THX  KAIOA  ISLANDS  AND  BATCBIAN. 

ocvoMB,  1868* 

On  retumin^f  tjo  Ternate  from  Sahoc,  I  at  once  began  mak- 
ing preparaiiuUh  for  a  jonrney  to  Batcliiau,  au  i>land  which  I 
had  been  constantly  rccommunded  to  visit  since  I  had  arrived 
in  thiti  part  of  the  Moluccas.  After  all  was  ready  I  found  that 
I  should  have  to  hire  a  boat,  as  do  oppoitnnity  of  obtaining  a 
passage  presented  itself.  I  acoordinglj  went  into  the  native 
town,  and  ooold  only  find  two  boats  for  hire,  one  mnoli  larger 
tiun  I  required,  and  the  other  far  smaller  titan  I  wished.  I 
chose  the  smaller  one,  chiefly  beoanse  it  woold  not  cost  me 
one-third  as  much  as  the  laTger  one,  and  also  beoanse  in  a  coast- 
ing-voyage a  small  vessel  can  be  more  easily  managed,  and 
more  readily  got  into  a  place  of  safety  daring  violent  gales, 
than  a  large  one.  I  took  with  me  my  Bomean  lad  Ali,  who 
was  now  very  naefnl  to  me ;  Labagi,  a  native  of  Ternate,  a 
very  good  steady  man,  and  a  fair  shooter,  who  had  been  with 
me  to  New  Qninea ;  Labi,  a  native  of  Gilolo,  who  coidd  speak 
Malay,  as  wood-cntter  and  general  assistant  and  Garo,  a  boy 
who  was  to  act  as  cook.  As  the  boat  was  so  small  that  we 
had  hardly  room  to  stow  ourselves  away  when  all  my  stores 
were  on  board,  I  only  took  one  other  man  named  Latchi  as 
pilot  He  was  a  Papuan  slave^  a  tall,  strong  black  fellow,  bat 
very  civil  and  careful.  The  boat  I  had  hired  from  a  China- 
man named  Lau  Keng  Tong  for  five  guilders  a  month. 

AVe  started  on  the  morning  of  October  9,  but  had  not  got 
a  hundred  yards  from  land,  when  a  strong  head-wind  sprung 
up  against  which  we  could  not  row,  so  we  crept  along  shore  to 
below  the  town,  and  waited  till  the  turn  of  the  tide  should 
enable  ns  to  cross  over  to  the  coast  of  Tidore.  About  three 
in  the  afternoon  we  got  off,  and  found  that  our  boat  sailed 
well  and  would  keep  pretty  close  to  the  wind.  We  got  on  a 
good  way  before  the  wind  fell,  and  we  had  to  take  to  our  oars 
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agaiii.  We  landed  on  a  moe  eandj  beach  to  cook  oar  aappers 
just  80  the  eon  set  behind  the  rugged  volcanio  hiUs  to  the 
eonth  of  the  great  cone  of  Tidore,  and  soon  after  beheld  the 
phmet  Venus  shming  in  the  twilight  with  the  brilliancy  of  a 
new  moon,  and  casting  a  very  distinct  shadow.  We  left  again 
a  little  before  seven,  and  as  we  got  ont  from  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain  I  observed  a  bri^t  fight  over  cue  part  of  the  ridge» 
and  soon  after  what  seemed  a  fire  of  remarkable  whiteness  on 
the  yer^'  saminit  of  the  lull.  I  called  the  attention  of  my  men 
to  it,  and  they  too  thought  it  merely  a  fire ;  bnt  a  few  minutes 
afterward,  as  wo  ^ot  f  n  tlier  off  shore,  the-  liijht  rose  clear  up 
above  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  some  funt  clouds  clearing  away 
from  it,  discovered  the  marrnificent  comet  which  was  at  the 
same  time  astonishing  all  Europe.  The  nucleus  presented  to  the 
naked  eye  a  distinct  disc  of  brilliant  white  light  from  whidi 
the  tail  rose  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  or  35°  with  the  hori7X)n, 
cun'inp:  slightly  downward,  and  terminatiiiGj  in  a  broad  Inrush 
of  faiiit  light,  the  curvature  of  which  diiniuished  till  it  was 
nearly  straight  at  tlie  end.  The  portion  of  the  tail  next  the 
comet  appeared  three  or  four  times  as  bright  as  the  most 
lummouij  portion  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  what  struck  mo  as  a 
singular  feature  was  that  its  up])er  margin,  from  the  nucleus 
to  very  near  the  extremity,  was  clearly  and  almost  sharply  de- 
fined, while  the  lower  side  gradually  shaded  off  into  obscurity. 
Directly  it  rose  above  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  I  said  to  my  men, 
"  See,  it's  not  a  fire,  it\s  a  bintang  ber-ekor"  ("  tailed-star," 
the  Malay  idiom  for  a  comet).  So  it  is,"  said  they  ;  and  xili 
declartxl  that  they  had  often  heard  tell  of  such,  but  had  never 
seen  one  till  now.  I  had  no  telescope  with  me,  nor  any  instru- 
ment at  handy  but  I  estimated  the  length  of  the  tail  at  aboat 
20%  and  the  width,  toward  the  extremity,  about  4^  or  6^ 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  we  were  obliged  to  stop  near 
the  Tillage  of  Tidore^  owing  to  a  strong  wind  right  in  our 
teeth.  The  country  was  all  cultivated,  apd  I  'in  yain  searched 
for  any  insects  worth  capturing.  -  One  of  my  men  went  out  to 
shoot,  but  returned  home  without  a  single  bird.  At  sunset^ 
the  wind  having  dropped,  we  quitted  Tidore,  and  reached  the 
.next  island, M^h,  where  we  staid  till  morning.  The  comet 
was  again  visible,  but  not  nearly  bo  brilliant,  being  partly  ob* 
soured  by  douds,and  dimmed  by  the  light  of  the  new  moon. 
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We  thon  rowed  across  to  the  islan<l  of  Motir,  which  is  80  sur- 
rounded M'\th  roral  reefs  that  it  is  dangerous  to  approach. 
These  are  |)erfectly  flat,  and  are  only  covered  at  high  water, 
ending  in  craggry  vertical  walls  of  coral  in  very  deep  water. 
When  there  is  a  little  wind,  it  is  dangerous  to  come  nearthese 
rocks  ;  but  luckily  it  was  quite  smooth,  so  we  luuored  to  their 
edijje,  while  the  men  crawled  over  the  reef  to  the  land,  to  make 
a  fire  and  cook  our  (linner — the  boat  havino;  no  accommoda- 
tion for  more  than  lieulinp^  water  for  my  morning  and  even- 
ing coffee.  We  then  rowed  along  the  edge  of  the  reef  to  the 
end  of  the  island,  and  were  glad  to  get  a  nice  westerly  breeze^ 
which  carried  us  over  the  strait  to  the  islimd  of  Malrilim, 
where  we  arrived  about  8  p.m.  The  slcf  was  quite  dear,  and 
though  the  moon  shone  brightly,  the  comet  appeared  with 
quite  as  much  splendor  aa  when  we  first  saw  it. 

The  coasts  ot  these  small  islands  are  very  different  aooord- 
Ing  to  their  geological  formatioD.  The  volcanoes,  acdve  or 
extinoty  have  steepbhiok  beaches  of  Toloanio  sand^  or  are  fringed 
with  mgged  masses  of  lava  and  basalt  Coral  is  generally 
absent^  oocnrring  only  in  small  patches  In  qniet  bays,  and 
rarely  or  never  forming  reefs.  Temate,  Tidore^  and  Makian 
belong  to  this  dass.  Isknds  of  volcanic  origin,  not  themselves* 
volcanoes^  but  which  have  been  probably  recently  upraised, 
are  generally  more  or  less  completely  sorronnded  by  fringing 
reefs  of  coral,  and  have  beaches  of  shining  white  coral  sand. 
T3ieir  coasts  present  volcanic  conglomerates,  basalt,  and  in 
some  places  a  foundation  of  stratified  rocks,  with  patches  of 
upraised  coral.  March  and  Motir  are  of  this  character,  the 
ontline  of  the  latter  giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  a 
true  volcano,  and  it  is  said  by  Forrest  to  have  thrown  out 
stones  in  1 778.  The  next  day  (Oct  12),  we  coasted  along  the 
island  of  Malrittn^  which  consists  of  a  single  grand  volcano. 
It  was  now  quiescent,  but  about  two  centuries  ago  (in  1646) 
there  was  a  terrible  eniption,  which  blew  np  the  whole  top  of 
the  monntain,  leaving  the  truncated  jagged  summit  and  vast 
gloomy  crater  valley  which  at  this  time  distinguished  it.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  as  lofty  as  Tidore  before  this  catas- 
trophe.* 

'  Soon  after  T  left  tlie  Arcliipclafzo,  on  tbe  20th  of  Deccmbor.  18n2,  another 
cnipCioo  of  Uiia  jnoantain  suddenly  took  pkce,  which  caiued  great  devMtatioa 
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J  ataid  some  time  at  a  plaoe  where  I  saw  a  newdearing  on 
a  Tery  Bteep  part  ol  the  moimtaiiiy  and  ol>talned  a  few  inter- 
estiiig  iDBects.  In  the  eirening  we  went  on  to  the  extreme 
floathem  pointy  to  be  ready  to  pass  soross  the  fifteen-mile  strait 
to  the  iflliuid  of  Ealda.  At  five  th^  next  morning  we  started, 
httt  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  westerly,  now  got  to 
the  south  and  sonth-west,  and  we  had  to  row  almost  all  the 
way  with  a  bnining  son  overhead.  As  we  approached  land  a 
fine  breeae  sprang  up,  and  we  went  along  at  a  great  pace ;  yet 
after  an  hour  we  were  no  nearer,  and  fonnd  wc  were  in  a  vio- 
lent cfarrent  carrying  us  out  to  sea.  At  Icugth  we  overcame 
it,  and  got  on  shore  just  as  the  sun  set,  having  been  exactly 
thirteen  hours  coming  fifteen  miles.  Wo  Imded  on  a  beach 
of  hard  coralline  rock,  with  rugged  cli£Es  of  the  same,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Ke  Islands  (chap,  xxix.)  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  brilliancy  and  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  very 
like  what  I  had  observed  ;it  tho<p  islands,  wliich  so  much 
pleased  me  that  I  resolved  to  stay  a  few  days  at  the  eliit  f  vil- 
lage, and  see  it  their  animal  productions  werecorrespondiiiijly 
interesting.  While  searching  for  a  secure  anchorage  for  the 
night  we  again  saw  tht^  comet,  still  apparently  as  brilliant  as 
ml  first,  but  tht*  Uiil  had  now  risen  to  a  higher  nriLrle. 

Oct^her  — All  this  day  we  coasted  along  the  Kaioa 
Islands,  which  have  much  the  appearance  and  outline  of  Ke 
on  a  small  scale,  with  the  addition  of  flat  swampy  tracts  along 
shore,  and  outlying  coral  reefs.  Contrary  winds  and  currents 
had  prevented  our  taking  the  i)ro])er  course  to  the  west  of 
them,  and  we  had  to  go  by  a  circuitous  route  round  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  one  island,  often  having  to  go  far  out  to  sea 
on  account  of  coral  reefs.  On  tr^^ing  to  pass  a  channel  through 
one  of  these  reefs  we  were  grounded,  and  all  had  to  get  out 
into  the  water,  wMch  in  this  shallow  strait  had  been  so  heat- 
ed by  the  sun  as  to  be  disagreeably  warm,  and  drag  our  ves- 
sel a  considerable  distance  among  weeds  and  sponges,  corals 
and  prickly  corallines.  It  was  late  at  night  when  we  reached 
the  little  vilhige  harbor,  and  we  were  all  pretty  well  knocked- 

in  th«  bland.   All  the  TltUigM  and  crops  were  destroyed,  and  nnniTiere  of  the 

inhabit&Qts  killed.  Tlie  wind  and  ashes  f«  ll  so  thick  that  tho  crops  were  partial- 
ly destroyed  fifty  miles  off,  at  Ternate«  where  it  was  so  dark  thft  followinR  dav 
Oat  lampe  bad  to  be  lighted  nk  noon.  For  the  poaiUon  of  this  and  the  adjacent 
UlMidi,eeelbe  nepin  dinpter  ksztu. 
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np  by  hard  work,  and  having  had  nothini;  but  very  brackish 
water  to  drink  all  day — tlie  best  we  could  Hiid  at  our  last 
8Wpi»ing-place.  Tliere  was  a  liouse  close  to  the  shore,  built 
for  tlie  use  of  the  Resident  of  Ternate  when  he  made  his  of- 
ficial visits,  l>ui  now  occupied  by  several  native  travelling 
merchants,  among  wlioni  I  found  u  place  to  tleep. 

The  next  morning  early  I  went  to  the  village  to  find  ihe 
"  kapala,''  or  bead-man.  I  informed  him  that  I  wanted  to 
stay  a  few  days  in  the  house  at  the  landiug,  and  begged  him 
to  have  it  made  ready  for  me.  He  was  very  civil,  and  came 
down  at  onoe  to  get  it  oleared,  when  we  found  that  the  traders 
had  ahready  left)  on  liearing  that  I  required  it»  There  were 
no  doors  to  it»  so  I  obtained  the  loan  of  a  couple  of  hurdles  to 
keep  out  dogs  and  other  animals.  The  land  here  was  evident- 
ly sinking  rapidly,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  trees  standing 
in.salt  water  dead  and  dying.  After  breskfast  I  started  for  a 
walk  to  the  forest-covereid  hill  above  the  village,  with  a  couple 
of  boys  as  guides.  It  was  exceedingly  hot  and  dry,  no  rain 
having  fallen  for  two  months.  When  we  reached  an  elevation 
of  about  two  hundred  feet,  the  coraUine  rock  which  fiinges 
the  diore  was  succeeded  by  a  hard  crystalline  rock,  a  kind  of 
metamorphio  sandstone.  This  would  indicate  that  there  ha<l 
been  a  recent  elevation  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  which 
had  still  more  recently  changed  into  a  movement  of  subsid- 
ence. Tlie  hill  was  very  rugged,  but  among  dry  sticks  and 
foUen  trees  I  found  some  good  insects,  mostly  of  forms  and 
species  I  was  already  acquainted  with  from  Teniate  and  Gi- 
lolo.  Finding  no  good  paths  I 'returned,  aud  e.\]»lored  the 
lower  ground  eastward  of  the  village,  })assing  through  a  long 
range  of  plantain  an<l  tobacco  grounds,  encumbered  with  fell- 
ed an<]  burnt  logs,  on  which  I  found  <iuantitics  of  beetles  ot 
the  family  Buprestida^  of  six  different  si»ecies,  one  of  which 
was  new  to  me.  I  tb<'n  reached  n  ]>fitb  in  the  swampy  forest, 
where  I  hoped  to  hud  some  buttt  i  ilics,  but  was  disappointed. 
Being  now  pretty  well  exhausted  l)y  the  intense  heat,  I  thought 
it  wisii  to  return,  and  reserve  further  explorations  for  the  next 
day. 

When  I  sat  down  in  the  afternoon  to  arrange  my  insects, 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  men,  women,  and  children,  lost 
in  amazement  at  my  unaccountable  proceedings;  and  when, 
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aft^r  pinning  out  the  specimens,  T  prcw>eedecl  to  write  the 
name  of  the  place  on  pmall  circiihir  tickets  and  iittach  one  tx) 
each,  even  the  old  kapnla,  ihe  Mohammedan  priest,  aiul  some 
Mai.iv  1 1  adcTS  could  not  repress  signs  of  astonishment  If  they 
had  known  a  little  more  aboat  the  ways  and  opinions  of  white 
men,  they  would  probably  have  looked  upon  me  as  a  fool  or 
a  maiimMi^  bat  In  their  ignorance  they  accepted  my  operationa 
as  worthy  of  all  respect,  altfaon^  utterly  beyond  their  com- 
prehennon. 

The  next  day  (October  10th)  I  went  beyond  the  swamp, 
and  fomid  a  place  where  a  new  dearing  was  being  made  in 
the  virgin  forest  It  was  a  long  and  hot  walk,  and  the  search 
among  the  &]len  trunks  and  branches  was  very  &tigning^  bat 
I  was  rewarded  by  obtaining  abont  seventy  distinct  spemes 
of  beetles,  of  whidi  at  least  a  dooen  were  new  to  me,  and 
many  others  rare  and  interesting.  I  have  never  in  my  life 
seen  beetles  so  abundant  as  they  wore  on  this  spot  Some 
doaen  species  of  good-sized  golden  Buprostida?,  crrocn  rose- 
chafers  (Lomaptera),  and  long-homed  weevils  (Anthribid^), 
were  so  abundant  that  they  rose  up  in  swarms  as  I  walked 
along,  filling  the  air  with  a  loud  bnzsing  hum.  Along  with 
these,  several  fine  longidoms  were  almost  equally  common, 
forming  such  an  assemblage  as  for  once  to  realize  that  idea  of 
tropical  luxuriance  which  one  obtains  by  looking  over  the 
drawers  of  a  well-filkHl  rnlniict.  On  t\w  umlor  sides  of  the 
trunks  clnnf;  numbers  ot  smaller  or  more  s1iii,'-frish  loiii^icorns, 
while  on  the  branches  at  the  cdi^e  of  the  cleaririL!^  others  could 
be  detected  sitting  with  outstretched  antennaa,  ready  to  take 
flight  at  the  least  alarm.  It  was  a  glorious  spot,  and  one 
which  will  always  live  in  my  memory  as  exhibiting  the  insect- 
life  of  the  tropics  in  unexampled  luxuriance.  For  the  three 
following  days  I  continued  to  visit  this  locality,  adding  each 
time  many  new  species  to  my  collection,  the  following  notes 
of  which  may  be  interestinsr  to  entomologists.  October  15th, 
33  species  of  beetles;  IGth,  70  species  ;  17th,  47  species ;  13th, 
40  species;  19th,  66  species — in  all  about  a  hundred  species, 
of  which  forty  were  new  to  me.  There  were  forty-four  specieB 
of  longicoms  among  them,  and  on  ihe  last  day  I  took  twenty- 
eight  species  of  longicoms,  of  which  five  were  new  to  me. 

My  boys  were  less  fortunate  in  shooting.  The  only  birds 
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at  all  coiniiiori  wore  the  great  red  parrot  (Eclectus  gran«lis), 
foand  in  most  of  the  Moluccas,  a  crow,  and  a  Megapodius,  or 
mound-maker.  A  few  of  the  pretty  racquet-tailed  kingfishers 
were  also  obtained,  but  in  very  poor  plumage.  They  proved, 
howevtn',  to  be  of  a  different  species  from  those  found  in  the 
other  islands,  and  come  nearest  to  the  bird  originally  described 
by  LimuBus  under  the  name  of  Alcedo  dea,  and  which  came 
from  Tmate.  This  woald  indioate  that  tiie  small  eluun  of 
ifllanda  parallel  to  Gilolo  have  a  few  peculiar  apeoiea  in  oom* 
mon,  a  fact  which  cert^nly  oocnra  in  insects. 

Ihe  people  of  Eai^a  interested  me  much.  They  are  evi- 
dently  a  mixed  race,  having  Malay  and  Papuan  affinitiea,  and 
are  aUied  to  the  peoples  of  Temate  and  of  Gilolo.  They  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  langoage^  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
sorroonding  islsnds,  bnt  qnite  distinct  They  are  now  Mo- 
hammedans, and  are  sabject  to  Temate.  The  only  fmits  seen 
here  were  papaws  and  pine-apples,  the  rocky  soil  and  dry  ofi- 
mate  bdng  unfavorable.  Rice,  maise,  and  plantains  flourish 
well,  except  that  th^  sulEer  from  occasional  dry  seasons  like 
the  present  one.  There  is  a  little  cotton  grown,  from  which 
the  women  weave  sarongs  (^Vfalay  petticoats).  There  is  only 
one  well  of  good  water  on  the  islands,  situated  dose  to  the 
landing-place,  to  which  all  the  inhabitants  come  for  drinking- 
water.  The  men  are  good  boatrbuilders,  and  they  make  a 
regular  trade  of  it,  and  seem  to  be  very  well  off. 

After  five  days  at  Kaiua  we  continued  our  journey,  and 
soon  got  among  the  narrow  straits  and  islands  which  lead 
down  to  the  town  of  I^atoluan.  Tn  the  evening  wo  Rtaid  at  a 
settlement  of  Gal61a  men.  These  are  natives  of  a  district  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Gilolo,  and  are  great  wanderers  over  this 
part  of  the  Archipelacro.  They  build  large  and  roomy  jirans 
with  outriggers,  and  settle  on  any  coast  or  island  they  tnke  a 
fancy  for.  They  hunt  deer  and  wild-pig,  ilryint^  the  meat, 
they  catch  turtle  and  tripang,  they  cut  down  the  forest  and 
plant  rice  or  maiz^,  and  are  altogether  remarkably  energetic 
and  industrious.  They  are  very  fine  people,  of  light  complex- 
ion, lallj  and  with  Papuan  features,  coming  nearer  to  the 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  true  Polynesians  of  Taiiiii 
and  Owyhee  than  any  I  have  seen. 

During  this  voyage  I  had  several  times  had  an  opportuni' 
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ty  of  seeing  my  men  get  fire  by  friction.  A-sharp-cdged  pitct 
of  Wnboo  ia  rubbed  across  the  convex  sarfaoe  ol  another 
piece,  on  iriiioh  a  small  notch  is  first  cut.  The  rubbing  is 
slow  at  first,  and  graduaUy  qoibker,  tall  it  becomes  very  rapid, 
and  the  fine  powder  mbbed  off  ignites  and  falls  through  the 
hole  which  the  rubbing  has  cut  in  the  bamboo.  This  is  done 
with  great  quickness  and  certainty.  The  Temate  people  use 
bamboo  in  another  way.  They  strike  its  flinty  sorfaoe  with 
a  bit  of  broken  china  and  produce  a  spark,  which  they  catch 
in  some  kind  of  tinder. 

On  the  evening  of  October  21st  we  reached  our  destinsp 
tion,  having  been  twelve  days  on  the  voyage.  It  had  been 
fine  weather  all  the  time,  and,  although  very  hot,  I  had  en- 
joyed myself  exceedingly,  and  had  besides  obtained  some  ex- 
pei-iencc  in  boat  work  among  islands  and  coral  reefis,  which 
enabled  me  afterward  to  undertake  much  longer  voyages  of  the 
same  kind.  The  village  or  town  of  Batchian  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  wide  and  deep  bay,  where  a  low  isthmus  connects  the 
northern  and  southern  mountainous  parts  of  the  island.  To 
the  south  is  a  fine  range  of  mountains,  and  I  hnd  noticed  at 
si'voral  of  our  landing-plnce«  that  the  j^eoln^'ifnl  formation  of 
the  island  was  very  different  from  those  around  it.  When- 
ever rock  was  visible,  it  was  eillier  sandstone  in  thin  layers, 
dipping  south,  or  a  j>ebbly  con^;l<»merate.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  little  coralline  limestone,  but  no  volcanic  rocks.  The 
forest  had  a  ilense  luxuriance  and  loftiness  seldom  fouiul  on 
the  dry  an<l  ])()rous  lavas  and  raised  coral  reefs  of  Ternatc  and 
Gilolo;  and  ho])in!2:  for  a  corresponding  richness  in  tlie  birds 
and  insects,  it  w :  >  v.  1th  much  satisfaction  and  with  consider- 
able expectation  that  I  began  luy  exploraUuns  in  the  hitherto 
unknown  island  of  Batchiuu. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

RATCIIIAN. 
OCTOUEI^  IHxta,  TO  AFKII^  1859. 

I  LANDED  opposite  the  house  kept  for  the  use  of  the  Resi- 
dent of  Tcrnatc',  and  was  met  by  a  respectable  imddle-:iged 
Malay,  who  told  me  be  was  secretary  to  the  Sultan,  and  would 
reoeive  the  official  letter  with  which  I  had  been  provided. 
On  giving  it  him,  he  at  once  informed  me  I  might  liave  the 
use  of  the  official  residence,  wlncli  \v;is  ein])ty.  I  soon  got 
my  things  on  shore,  but,  on  looking  about  me,  found  that 
the  house  would  never  do  to  stay  long  in.  There  was  no 
water  except  at  a  consideralile  distance,  and  one  of  my  men 
would  be  almost  entirely  occupied  gettiuL'  wafer  and  firewood, 
and  I  sliould  myself  have  to  walk  all  througii  the  village  every 
day  to  the  forest,  and  live  filmo<<t  in  public — a  thing  I  much 
dislike.  The  rooms  were  all  boarded,  and  had  ceilings,  which 
are  a  great  nuisance,  as  there  are  no  means  of  hanging  any 
thing  up  except  by  driving  nails,  aud  not  half  the  convoniences 
of  a  native  bamboo  aud  thatch  cottage.  I  accordingly  in- 
quired for  a  house  outside  of  the  village  on  the  road  to  the 
coal-mines,  and  was  informed  by  the  necretary  that  there  was 
a  small  one  belonsring  to  the  Sultan,  and  that  he  would  go 
with  me  early  next  morning  to  see  it. 

We  had  to  pass  one  large  river  by  a  rude  but  substantial 
bridge,  and  to  wade  through  another  fine  pebbly  stream  of 
clear  water  just  beyond  which  the  little  hat  was  situated.  It 
was  very  small,  not  raised  on  posts,  bat  with  the  earth  lor  a 
floor,  and  was  built  almost  eotirely  of  the  leaf-^teins  of  the 
sago-palm,  called  here  gabspgaha.**  Across  the  river  behind 
rose  a  forest-dad  bank,  and  a  good  road  dose  in  front  of  the 
hoase  led  throogh  ooltivated  groonds  to  the  forest  about  half 
a  mile  on,  and  thenoe  to  the  coal>mines  four  miles  farther. 
These  advantages  at  onoe  decided  me,  and  I  told  the  secretary 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  occupy  the  house.  I  therefore  sent 
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mj  two  men  immediatety  to  bay  ^  ataps**  (palmoteaf  Cliatoh)  to 
repair  the  roof,  aod  the  next  day,  wit^  the  assiBtanoe  of  eight 
of  the  Snltao's  men,  got  all  my  stores  and  foniitiire  carried  op 
and  pretty  comfortably  arranged.  A  rough  bamboo  bedstead 
was  soon  oonstracted,  and  a  table  made  of  boards,  whioh  I 
had  brought  with  me,  fixed  nnder  the  window.  Two  bamboo 
chairs,  an  easy  cane  chair,  and  hanging  shelves  suspended 
with  iIl8lllatiI^(  oilmnps,  so  as  to  be  safe  from  ants^completed 
my  furnishing  arrangements. 

In  the  afternoon  succeeding  my  arrival  the  secretary  ao- 
coinpuiiied  me  to  visit  the  Suliao.  We  were  kept  waiting  a 
few  minutes  in  an  outer  gate-house,  and  then  ushered  to  the 
door  of  a  rude,  half-fortified  whitewashed  house.  A  small  ta- 
ble and  three  chairs  were  placed  in  a  huge  outer  oonidory  and 
an  old  dirty-faced  man  with  gray  hair  and  a  grimy  beard, 
dressed  in  a  speckled  blue  cotton  jacket  and  loose  red  trowsers, 
came  forward,  shook  hands,  and  asked  me  to  be  seated.  Aft- 
er a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation  on  my  pursuits,  in  wliich 
his  Maje^tty  seeme<1  take  great  interest,  tea  and  cakes — of 
rather  bctttT  quality  []vm  usual  ou  sucli  occasions  —  were 
brought  in.  I  thank«Ml  ima  for  the  house  and  offered  to  show 
him  my  collections,  wliich  he  promised  to  come  and  look  at. 
He  then  asked  me  to  teach  him  to  take  views — to  make  maps 
— to  get  him  a  small  gun  from  England,  and  a  milch-goat 
from  Bengal ;  all  of  wliich  requests  T  evn«lo(1  as  skillfully  as  I 
was  able,  and  we  j)arted  very  good  iricnds.  Ho  seemed  a 
sensible  old  man,  and  lamented  the  small  population  of  the  isl- 
and, which  he  assured  me  was  rich  in  many  valuable  minerals, 
including  gold,  but  there  were  not  people  enough  to  look  aft- 
er them  and  work  them.  I  described  to  him  the  great  rush  of 
population  on  the  discovery  of  the  Australian  gold-mines,  and 
the  huge  nuggets  found  there,  with  whioh  he  was  mudi  biter- 
ested,  and  ezchumed, Oh  I  if  we  had  but  people  like  that  my 
country  would  be  quite  as  rich  P 

The  morning  after  I  had  got  into  my  new  house  I  sent  my 
boys  out  to  shoot,  and  went  myself  to  explore  tiie  road  to  tihe 
ooaknines.  In  less  than  hslf  a  mile  it  entered  the  virgin  for- 
est at  a  pbice  where  some  magnificent  trees  formed  a  kind  of 
natural  avenua  Tbe  first  part  was  flat  and  swampy,  but  it 
soon  rose  a  little^  and  ran  alongude  the  fine  stream,  which 
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passed  behind  my  hovBo,  and  whieh  here  rudied  and  gurgled 
over  a  rooky  or  pebbly  bed,  aometimes  leaving  wide  sand- 
banka  on  ita  maiglns,  and  at  other  plaoea  flowing  between  high 
banka  crowned  with  a  varied  and  magnificent  forest  vegeta- 
tion. Affeer  about  two  miles  the  valley  narrowed,  and  the  road 
was  carried  along  the  steep  hiH-side  which  rose  abruptly  from 
the  water's  edgew  In  some  places  the  rock  had  been  cut  away 
bnt  its  snrface  was  already  covered  with  elegant  ferns  and 
creepers.  Gigantic  tree-ferns  were  abundant,  and  the  whole 
loiest  had  an  air  of  luxuriance  and  rich  variety  whioih  it  never 
attains  in  the  dry  volcanic  soil  to  which  I  had  been  lately  ac- 
customed. A  little  further  the  road  passed  to  the  other  ode 
of  the  valley  by  a  bridge  across  the  stream  at  a  place  where  a 
great  mass  of  rock  in  the  middle  offered  an  excellent  support 
for  it,  and  two  miles  more  of  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
road  brought  me  to  the  mining  establishment. 

This  is  situated  in  a  large  open  space,  at  a  spot  where  two 
tributaries  fall  into  the  main  stream.  Several  forest-paths  and 
new  clearings  offered  tine  collecting-grounds,  and  I  captured 
some  new  and  interesting  insects ;  but  as  it  was  getting  late,  I 
had  to  reserve  a  more  thorougli  exploration  for  future  occa- 
sions. Coal  had  been  discovered  here  some  }  c:n  s  l^efore,  and 
the  road  was  made  in  order  to  bring  down  a  sullicieut  quanti- 
ty for  a  fair  triid  on  the  Dutch  steamers.  The  quality,  how- 
ever, was  not  thought  sufficiently  good,  and  the  mines  were 
abandoned.  Quit*'  roccTitly  ^\ulks  had  been  commenced  in 
another  spot,  in  hopes  ot  tinding  a  better  vein.  There  were 
about  eighty  men  employed,  chiefly  convicts ;  but  this  wa:;  iar 
too  small  :i  number  for  mining  operations  in  such  a  country, 
where  the  mere  keeping  a  few  miles  of  road  in  repair  requires 
the  constant  work  of  several  men.  If  coal  of  sufficiently  good 
quality  should  be  f otmd,  a  tram-road  would  be  made,  and  wonld  • 
be  very  easily  worked,  owing  to  the  regular  descentof  the  valley. 

Just  as  I  got  home  I  overtook  AU  returning  from  shooting 
with  some  Urds  hanging  from  his  belt  He  seemed  much 
pleased,  and  said,  Look  here,  sir,  what  a  cnrions  bird  P  hold- 
ing ont  what  at  first  completely  pnsded  me.  I  saw  a  bird 
with  a  mass  of  splendid  groen  feathers  on  its  breast^  elongated 
into  two  gHtteiing  tofts ;  bttt  what  I  could  not  understand 
was  a  pair  of  long  white  feadiers,  which  stuck  straight  ont 
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from  each  shoulder.  Ali  assured  me  that  the  bird  stuck  them 
out  this  way  itself  when  flutteriiii;  it^?  wings,  and  that  they  had 
remained  so  without  his  touching  them.  I  now  saw  that  I 
.  had  got  a  great  prize,  no  less  than  a  completely  new  form  of 
the  bird  of  imrndise,  diffcrinpf  most  remarkaT)ly  from  every 
other  known  bird.  The  genenil  |»luinn'_:e  is  very  sober,  being 
a  pure  ashy  olive,  with  a  purplisli  tinge  on  the  back:  the 
crown  of  the  head  is  beautifully  trlos'^ed  witli  prilc  iin  t.illic 
violet,  aiid  the  feathers  of  the  front  extend  as  much  over  the 
beak  as  in  most  of  the  family.  The  neck  and  breast  are  scakjd 
with  fine  metallic  green,  and  the  feathers  on  the  lower  part 
are  elongated  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  a  two-pointed  gorget, 
which  can  be  folded  beneath  the  wings,  or  jiartially  erected 
and  spread  out  in  the  same  way  as  the  side  plumes  of  most  of 
the  birds  of  ))aradise.  The  four  long  white  plumes  which 
give  the  bird  its  altogether  unique  character  spring  from  little 
tubercles  close  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  shoulder  or  bend  of 
the  wmg ;  they  are  narrow,  gently  cur\'ed,  and  equally  webbed 
on  both  sideS)  of  a  pare  creamy-white  color.  They  are  about 
six  inches  long,  equalling  the  wing,  and  can  be  raised  at  right 
angles  to  it,  or  laid  along  the  body  at  the  pleaanre  of  the  bird. 
The  bill  is  bom  color,  the  legs  yellow,  and  the  iris  pale  olive. 
This  striking  novelty  has  been  named  by  Hr.  G.  R.  Gray,  of 
the  British  Museum,  Semioptera  Walkcei,  or  Wallace's 
Standard^wing.** 

A  few  days  Liter  I  obtained  an  exceedingly  beautiful  new 
butterfly,  allied  to  the  fine  bine  Pi^ilio  Ulysses,  but  differing 
from  it  in  the  color  being  of  a  more  intense  tint,  and  in  hav- 
ing a  row  of  l)lue  stripes  around  the  margin  of  the  lower 
wings.  This  good  l>eginning  was,  however,  rather  deceptive, 
and  I  soon  found  that  insects,  and  especially  butterflies,  were 
somewhat  scarce,  and  birds  in  far  less  variety  than  I  had  an- 
tioipated.  Several  of  the  fine  Moluocan  species  were  however 
obtained.  The  handsome  red  lory,  with  green  wings  and  a 
yellow  spot  in  the  back  (Lorius  garrulus),  was  not  uncommon. 
When  the  jambu,  or  rose-apple  (Eugenia  sp.),  was  in  flower  in 
the  village,  flocks  of  the  little  lorikeet  (Charmosyna  placentis), 
already  met  with  in  Gilolo,  came  to  feed  upon  the  nectar,  and  T 
obtniited  as  many  specimens  as  1  desired.  Another  beautiful 
bird  u£  the  parrot  tribe  was  the  Ueof^royus  cyauiooUis,  a  green 
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parrot  with  a  red  bill  and  head,  which  color  shnded  on  the 
crown  into  azure  blue,  and  thence  into  verditer  blue  and  the 
green  of  the  back.  Two  larfre  aTid  handsome  fruit-pigeons, 
with  metaUic^green,  ashy,  aiul  rufoua  plumage, were  not  uncom- 
mon ;  and  I  was  rewarded  by  findin*?  a  splendid  deep  blue  roller 
(Eurystomns  azui  t  US),  ;i  luvely  goldeu-caj)ped  suubird  (Necta- 
rineu  auriccps),  iiiul  a  fine  racquet-tailed  kingfisher  (Tanysip- 
tera  isis),  all  of  which  were  entirely  new  to  ornithologists. 
Of  insects  I  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  iatercstinj? 
beetles,  including  many  fine  longicoms,  among  which  w  as  the 
largest  and  handsomest  species  of  the  genus  Glenea  yet  dis- 
covered. Among  batterflies,  the  beaatifal  little  Danis  sehm 
was  abundant,  making  the  forest  gay  with  its  delicate  wings 
of  white  and  tiie  richest  metallic  blue;  while  showy  Papihos, 
and  pretty  PieridsB,  and 'dark,  rich  Enplaeas,  many  of  them 
new,  famished  a  constant  source  of  interest  and  pleasing  oc- 
cupation* 

The  island  of  Batohian  possesses  no  reslly  indigenona  in- 
habitantSy  the  interior  bebg  altogether  uninhabited,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  small  villages  on  various  parts  of  the  coast ; 
yet  I  loimd  here  four  distinct  races,  which  would  wofolly  mis- 
lead an  ethnological  traveller  unable  to  obtain  information  as 
to  their  origin.  First  there  are  the  Batohian  Malays,  probably 
the  earliest  colonists,  differing  very  little  from  those  of  Ter- 
nate.  Thdr  langnage^  however,  seems  to  have  more  of  the 
Papuan  element,  with  a  miztnre  of  pure  Malay,  showing  that 
the  settlement  is  one  of  stragglers  of  various  races,  although 
now  Buffidently  homogeneous.  Then  there  are  the  "  Orang 
Sirani,*'  as  at  Temate  and  Amboyna.  Many  of  these  have 
the  Portuguese  physiognomy  strikingly  preserved,  but  com- 
bined with  a  skin  generally  darker  than  the  Malays.  Some 
national  customs  are  retained,  and  the  Malay,  which  is  their 
6nly  language,  contains  a  large  number  of  Portuguese  words 
and  idioms.  The  third  race  consists  of  the  Galela  men  from 
the  north  of  Gilolo,  a  singular  people,  whom  I  have  already  de- 
scribed ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  colony  from  Tom6r6,  in  the  east- 
em  peninsula  of  Celebes.  These  people  were  brought  here  at 
their  own  request  a  few  years  ago,  to  avoid  extermination  by 
another  tribe.  They  have  a  very  light  complexion,  open  Tar- 
tar physiognomy,  low  stature,  and  a  language  of  the  Bagis 
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type.  They  are  an  industrious  agricultural  people,  and  supply 
tiie  town  with  vegetables.  They  make  a  good  deal  of  bark 
cloth,  similar  to  the  tapa  of  the  Polynenans,  by  cutting  down 
the  proper  trees  and  taking  large  cylinders  of  bark,  which 
is  beaten  with  mallets  till  it  separates  from  the  wood.  It  is 
then  soaked,  and  *so  oontannonsly  and  regularly  beaten  ont 
that  k  beoomes  as  thin  and  as  toagh  as  pardhment  In  this 
form  it  is  mneh  used  for  wrappers  for  clothes ;  and  they  also 
make  jackets  of  it,  sewn  neatly  together  and  stained  with  the 
juice  of  another  kind  of  bark,  which  gives  it  a  dark  red  color, 
and  renders  it  nearly  water-proof. 

Here  are  lour  rery  distinct  kinds  of  people,  who  may  aU 
be  sem  any  day  in  and  about  the  town  of  Batcliian.  Kow  if 
we  suppose  a  traveller  ignorant  of  ^lalay  picking  up  a  word 
or  two  here  and  tliere  of  the  "  Batchian  language,*'  and  notixig 
down  the  physical  and  moral  peculiarities,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Batchian  people  " — (for  there  are  travellers  who 
do  all  this  in  four^d-twenty  hours) — what  an  accurate  and 
instructive  chapter  we  should  have  !  what  transitions  would 
be  pointed  ont,  what  theories  of  the  origin  of  races  would  be 
developed!  while  the  next  traveller  might  flatly  contradict 
every  statement  and  arrive  at  cxnctly  opposite  ronclusion'j. 

Soon  after  T  arrived  here  thcDutcli  Goveninient  introduced 
a  new  copper  coinage  of  centf<  instead  of  doits  (the  100th  in- 
stead of  (ho  r20th  part  of  :i  ixnildi  r),  and  all  the  old  coins 
were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Tei  iiate  to  be  changed.  I  sent  a 
bag  containing  6000  doits,  and  duly  received  the  new  money 
by  return  of  the  boat.  ^Yt^Qn  Ali  went  to  bring  it,  however, 
the  captain  requireil  a  written  oider ;  so  I  waited  to  send 
again  the  next  day,  and  it  was  lucky  I  did  so,  for  that  night 
my  house  was  entered,  all  my  boxes  carried  out  and  ransacked, 
and  the  various  articles  left  on  the  road  about  twenty  yards 
off,  where  we  f oiuid  them  at  live  iu  the  morning,  when,  on  get^ 
ting  up  and  finding  the  house  empty,  we  rushed  out  to  cUi^ 
V  cover  tracks  of  the  thieves.  Not  being  able  to  find  the  cop- 
per money  which  they  thought  I  had  just  received,  they  de- 
camped, taking  nothing  but  a  few  yards  of  cotton  doth  and  a 
Uack  coat  and  trowsers,  which  latter  were  picked  up  a  few 
days  idtoward  hidden  in  the  grass.  There  was  no  doubt 
whatever  who  were  the  thieves.  Con^cts  are  employed  to 
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guard  the  Govern ment  stores  when  the  boat  arrives  from  Ter- 
nate.  Two  of  them  watch  all  night,  and  often  take  the  oppor^ 
tunity  to  roam  about  and  commit  robberies. 

Tlif  next  day  i  i<  ( cived  my  money,  and  secnred  it  well  in 
a  sti  oug  box  fastoned  under  my  bed.  I  took  out  five  or  six 
inmdred  cents  for  daily  expenses,  and  put  them  in  a  small 
japaimed  box,  which  always  stood  upon  my  table.  In  tlm  aft- 
ernoon I  went  for  a  short  walk,  and  on  my  return  this  box 
and  my  keys,  which  I  had  carelessly  left  on  the  table,  were 
gone.  Two  of  my  boys  were  in  the  house,  but  had  heard 
nothing.  I  immediately  gave  inloniitttaoii  of  tile  two  robber- 
ies to  the  director  at  the  mines  end  to  the  oommandant  at  the 
fort,  and  got  for  aniwer  that  if  I  oauglit  the  thief  in  the  aet  I 
might  shoot  hint  By  inquiry  In  the  village,  we  afterward 
fonnd  tiiat  one  of  the  oonvictB  who  was*  on  dnt^  at  the  Gov- 
enunent  noenrtore  in  the  village  had  quitted  his  guard,  was 
seen  to  pass  over  the  bridge  toward  myhonse,  was  seen  again 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  my  honse,  and  on  retnndng  over 
the  bridge  Into  the  village  carried  something  nnder  his  arm, 
canfoily  covered  with  his  sarong.  Hy  box  was  stolen  be- 
tween fhe  honrs  he  waa  seen  going  and  retnmingt  and  it  was 
so  small  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  way  described*  This 
seemed  pretty  clear  circumstantial  evidence.  I  accused  the 
man,  and  brought  the  witnesses  to  the  commandant.  The  man 
waa  examined,  and  confessed  ha\  ing  gone  to.the  river  dose  to 
my  house  to  bathe;  but  said  he  bad  gone  no  further, having 
climbed  up  a  coooa-nnt  tree  and  brought  home  two  nnts» 
which  he  had  covered  over,  because  he  tO€t9  a»ha$Hed  to  be  Hen 
eanyinff  them!  Tiiis  explanation  was  thought  satisfactory, 
and  he  was  acquitted.  I  lost  my  cash  and  my  box,  a  seal  I 
much  valued,  with  other  small  articles,  and  all  my  keys — the 
severest  loss  by  far.  Luckily  my  large  cash-box  waa  left  lock- 
ed, but  so  were  others  which  I  required  to  open  immediately. 
There  was,  hoA\  r\  or,  a  very  clever  blacksmith  employed  to  do 
iron-work  for  the  mines,  and  lie  picked  my  locks  for  me  when 
T  required  them,  and  in  a  few  days  made  me  new  keys,  which 
1  used  all  the  time  I  was  abroad. 

Toward  the  end  of  November  tiie  wet  season  set  in,  and 
we  had  daily  and  almost  incessant  rains,  with  only  about  one 
'  or  two  hours*  sunshine  in  the  morning.   The  flat  parts  of  the 
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forest  became  flooded,  the  roads  filled  with  mud,  and  insects 
and  birds  were  scarcer  than  ever.  On  December  13th,  in  the 
afternoon,  we  had  a  sliarp  earthquake  shock,  which  made  the 
house  aiicl  furniture  shake  and  rattle  for  five  minutes,  and  the 
trees  and  shrubs  wave  as  if  a  gust  of  wind  had  j)assed  over 
them.  About  the  middle  of  December  I  removed  to  the  vil- 
lage, in  order  more  easily  to  explore  the  district  to  the  west 
of  it,  and  to  be  near  the  sea  when  I  wished  to  return  to  Ter- 
nate.  I  olytained  tiie  oae  of  a  good-sized  boose  in  the  Cam- 
pong  Siraoi  (or  Christian  Tillage),  and  at  Cbristnoias  and  the 
New  Year  had  to  endure  the  incessant  gon-firing,  drom-beai- 
ing,  and  fiddling  of  the  inhabitants. 

These  people  are  very  fond  of  mttsic  and  dancing,  and  it 
wotdd  astonish  a  European  to  visit  one  of  their  assemblies. 
We  enter  a  gloomy  pahn-le&l  hnt^  in  vhidh  two  or  three  very 
dim  lamps  barely  render  darkncfls  visible^  The  floor  is  of 
blaok  sandy  earth,  the  roof  bid  in  a  smoky  impenetrable  black- 
ness; two  or  three  bencto  stand  agtunst  the  walls^  and  the 
orchestra  consists  of  a  fiddle,  a  fife,  a  dmm,  and  a  triangle. 
There  is  plenty  of  company,  constsUng  of  young  men  and 
women,  all  very  neatly  dressed  in  white  and  blaok — a  tnie 
Portngdeso  habit.  Qnadrillea,  waltzes,  polkas,  and  mazurkas 
are  danced  with  great  vigor  and  much  skill.  The  refreshments 
are  mnddy  coffee  and  a  few  sweetmeats.  Dancing  is  kept  up 
for  hours,  and  all  is  conducted  with  much  decoram  and  pro- 
priety. A  party  of  this  kind  meets  abont  once  a  week,  the 
principal  inhabitants  taking  it  by  turns,  and  ail  who  please 
come  in  without  much  ceremony. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  these  people  have  altered  in 
three  hundred  years,  although  in  that  time  they  have  changed 
their  language  and  lost  all  knowledge  of  their  own  national- 
ity. They  are  still  iu  manners  and  appearance  almost  pure 
Portuguese,  very  similar  to  those  with  whom  I  had  become 
acquainted  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  They  live  very  poor- 
ly aa  regards  their  house  and  furniture,  but  preserve  a  "omi- 
Enropean  dress,  and  have  almost  all  full  suits  of  black  for  Sun- 
days. They  are  nominally  Protestants,  but  Sunday  evening 
is  their  grand  day  for  music  and  dancing.  The  men  are  oft- 
en good  hunters  ;  and  two  or  three  times  a  week  Jetr  or  -vvild 
pigs  are  brought  to  the  village,  wluch,  with  fish  and  fowli>, 
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enables  them  to  live  welL  They  are  almoBt  the  only  people 
in  the  Archipelago  who  eat  the  great  ^niit-eating  bats  called 
by  us  "  flying  fozea."  These  ugly  creatures  are  considered  a 
great  delicacy,  and  are  muoh  sought  after.  At  about  the  be- 
gmning  of  the  year  they  come  in  laige  floe  ks  to  eat  fmit,  and 
congregate  during  the  day  on  some  small  islanda  in  the  bay^ 
hanging  by  thousands  on  the  trees,  especially  on  dead  ones. 
They  can  then  be  easily  caught  or  knocked  down  with  stickSi  and 
are  brought  home  by  basketfuls.  They  require  to  be  care- 
fully prepared,  as  the  skin  and  fur  has  a  rank  and  powerfnl 
foxy  odor ;  but  they  are  generally  cooked  with  abundance  of • 
spices  and  condiments,  and  are  really  very  good  eating,  some- 
thing like  hare.  Tlie  Orang  Sirani  are  good  cooks,  having  a 
much  greater  variety  of  savory  dislies  tlian  the  >falays.  Here 
they  live  chiefly  on  sago  as  bread,  with  a  Uttie  rice  occasional- 
ly, and  abnndance  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  everywlu're  in  the  East  where  the 
Portuguese  have  mixed  witli  the  native  races  they  have  be- 
come darker  in  color  than  either  of  tlie  parent  stocks.  This 
is  the  case  almost  always  with  these  "  Orang  Sirani "  in  the 
Molucclla,  and  with  the  Portuguese  of  Malacca.  Tlie  reverse 
is  the  case  in  South  America,  where  the  mixture  of  the  Por- 
tuguese or  Brazilian  with  the  Indian  produces  the  "Mamelu- 
co,"  who  is  not  uufrequently  lighter  than  either  parent,  and 
always  lighter  than  the  Indian.  The  women  at  liutcliian,  al- 
though generally  fairer  than  the  men,  are  coarse  in  features, 
aud  very  far  inferior  m  beauty  to  the  mixed  Dutch-Malay 
girls,  or  even  to  niaiij  pure  Malays. 

The  part  of  the  villacre  in  whi*  li  I  resided  was  a  grove  of 
cocoa-nut-trees,  and  at.  night,  wlitu  the  dead  leaves  were  some- 
times collected  together  and  burnt,  the  effect  was  most  mag- 
nificent— thetall  stems,  the  fine  crowns  of  foliage,  and  the  im» 
mense  fruit-dusters,  being  brilliantly  iliamiiiated  against  a 
dark  sky,  and  appearing  like  a  fairy  pahiee  supported  on  a  hun- 
dred colomns,  and  groined  over  with  leafy  ardhes.  The  ooooa- 
nnt-tree,  when  well  grown,  is  certainly  the  prinoe  of  palms 
both  for  beauty  and  utility. 

During  my  very  first  walk  into  the  forest  at  Batdhian^I 
had  seen  sitting  on  a  leaf  out  of  reach,  an  inunense  butterfly 
of  a  dark  color  marked  with  white  and  yellow  spots.  I  could 
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not  capture  it  as  it  flew  away  high  up  into  the  forest,  but  I  at 
once  saw  that  it  was  a  female  of  a  new  species  of  Omithoptera, 
or, "  binl-winged  butterfly,"  the  pride  of  the  Eastern  tmpirs. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  get  it  nnr!  to  find  tho  ihmIo,  wiiich  in  llils 
genus  is  always  of  extreme  beauty.  During  the  two  succeed- 
ing months  i  only  snw  it  once  again,  and  f^hortly  afterward  I 
saw  the  male  flying  high  in  the  air  at  tlio  ininiiiL:;  villan-e.  T 
had  begun  to  despair  of  ever  getting  a  speciiiifii,  .is  it  seemed 
so  rare  and  wild ;  till  one  day,  about  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary, I  found  a  beautiful  shrub  with  large  white  leafy  bracts 
tmd  yellow  flowerst,  a  species  of  Musssenda,  and  saw  one  of 
these  noble  insects  hovoiiug  over  it,  but  it  was  too  quick  for 
me,  and  flew  away.  The  next  day  I  went  again  to  the  same 
shrub  and  succeeded  in  catching  a  female,  and  the  day  after  a 
fine  male.  I  found  it  to  be  as  1  had  expected,  a  perfectly  new 
and  most  magnificent  species,  and  one  of  the  most  gorgeously 
eolored  butterflies  Ib  the  world*  Fine  speoimenB  H  tbe  male 
are  more  than  WTeii  inches  aeross  the  wings,  which  toe  vd* 
Tety  black  and  fiery  orange^  the  hrtiter  vepladng  the  green 
of  the  allied  species.  Tb»  beauty  and  brillianoy  of  this  insect 
are  indescribable,  and  none  but  a  naturalist  can  nndersland  the 
intense  excitement  I  experienced  when  I  at  length  captored  it 
On  taking  it  ont  of  my  net  and  opening  the  glorious  wings, 
my  heart  began  to  beat  violently,  the  blood  rushed  to  my  heaii, 
and  I  felt  much  moie  like  fainting  than  I  have  done  when  in 
apprehension  of  immediate  death.  I  had  a  headache  the  rest 
of  the  day,  so  great  was  the  excitement  produced  by  what  will 
appear  to  most  people  a  very  inadequate  cause. 

I  had  decided  to  return  to  Temate  in  a  week  or  two  more, 
but  this  grand  capture  determined  me  to  stay  on  till  I  obtain- 
ed  a  good  series  of  the  new  butterfly,  which  I  have  since 
named  Onuthoptera  crocsus.  The  MuBSsenda  bush  was  an  ad- 
mirable place,  which  I  could  visit  every  day  on  my  way  to  the 
forest ;  and  as  it  was  situated  in  a  dense  thicket  of  shrubs  and 
creepers,  I  set  my  man  Lahi  to  clear  a  space  nil  round  it,  so 
that  I  could  easily  get  at  any  insect  that  might  visit  it.  Aft- 
erward, finding  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  wait  some  time 
there,  I  had  n  little  seat  put  up  under  a  troe  by  the  side  of  it, 
where  I  came  every  day  to  eat  my  Innrli,  ami  thus  had  half  an 
hour's  watching  about  noon,  besides  a  chauce  as  I  passed  it 
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in  the  morning.  In  this  way  I  obtained  on  an  avora<xo  one 
specimen  a  day  for  a  lung  time,  but  more  than  half  of  these 
were  femnles,  more  than  half  the  remainder  woni  or 
broken  spccinu us,  so  that  I  should  not  liave  obtained  many 
perfect  males  had  I  not  found  another  station  for  them. 

As  soon  as  I  had  seen  them  corae  to  flowers,  I  sent  my  man 
Lahi  with  a  net  on  purpose  to  search  for  them,  as  they  had 
also  been  seen  at  some  flowering  trees  on  the  beach,  and  I 
promised  him  half  a  day's  wages  extra  for  every  good  speci- 
men he  could  catch.  Afu^r  a  day  or  two  he  brought  me  two 
very  fair  specimens,  and  told  me  he  Ixad  caught  them  in  the 
bed  of  a  large  rocky  stream  that  descends  from  tlie  nioimtains 
to  the  sea  about  a  mile  beluw  the  village.  They  flew  down 
this  river,  settling  occasionally  on  stones  and  rocks  in  the 
water,  and  he  was  obUgcd  to  wade  up  it  or  jump  from  rock  to 
rock  to  get  at  them.  I  went  with  him  one  day,  but  found  that 
the  stream  was  far  too  rapid  and  the  stones  too  slippery  for 
me  to  do  any  thing,  so  I  left  it  entirely  to  him,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  time  we  staid  in  B«t<!thian  he  used  to  be  oat  all  day, 
gmeTdJUj  bringing  me  one,  and  on  good  days  two  or  three 
apeoimena.  I  waa  tfaaa  able  to  bring  away  with  me  more  than 
a  hundred  ol  both  aexes,  indnding  perhaps  twenty  very  fine 
males,  though  not  more  than  fiye  or  six  that  were  ahsolntdy 
perfectb 

Hy  daily  walk  now  led  me,  first  aboat  half  a  mile  along  the 
sandy  beach,  then  through  a  aago  swamp  ow  a  oanseway  of 
Tory  shaky  poles  to  the  village  of  the  Tomor^  people.  Beyond 
this  waa  ^e  f oreat  with  patches  of  new  dearing,  shady  paths, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fdled  timber.  I  found  this  a 
▼ery  fair  collecting-^proond^  especiaUy  for  beetles.  The  fallen 
trunks  in  the  dearinga  abounded  wiUi  golden  Buprestida  and 
curious  Brenthidas  and  longicoms,  while  in  the  forest  I  found 
abundance  of  the  smaller  GurcnUonids^  many  longioonia,  and 
some  fine  green  Carabidsi. 

Butterflies  were  not  abundant^  but  I  obtained  a  few  more 
of  the  fine  blue  Papilio  and  a  number  of  beautiful  little  lA  csd- 
nidae,  as  well  as  a  single  specimen  of  the  yery  rare  Papilio 
Wallacei,  of  which  I  had  taken  the  hitherto  unique  specimen 
in  the  Aru  Islands. 

The  most  interesting  birds  I  obtained  here^  were  the  beau- 
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tifiil  blue  kingfisher  (Todiramphus  diops),  the  fine  green  and 
purple  doves  (Ptilonopus  superbus  and  1*.  iog:istcr),aud  several 
new  birds  of  small  size.  My  shooters  still  brought  ine  in 
specimens  of  the  Semioptera  WaHaoei,  and  I  was  greatly  ex- 
cited by  the  positive  statemeots  of  sevml  of  iJie  native  hunt- 
ofB  that  another  apedea  of  this  bird  existed,  much  handsomer 
and  more  remarkable.  They  dedared  that  the  plumage  was 
glossy  black,  with  metallic-green  breasts  as  in  my  species,  bot 
that  the  white  shoulder-plumes  were  twice  as  long,  and  hung 
down  far  below  the  body  of  the  bird.  They  dedared  that 
when  hnndng  pigs  or  deer  ^  in  the  forest  they  occasionally 
saw  this  biid,  but  that  it  was  rare.  I  inunediatdy  offered 
twdve  guilders  (a  poond)  for  a  spedmen,  but  all  in  vun,  and 
I  am  to  this  day  uncertain  whether  sudx  a  bird  ezists.  Sinoe 
I  left,  the  Grerman  uaturaliflt,  Dr.  Bernstein,  staid  many  months 
in  the  island  with  a  large  staff  of  hunters  collecting  for  the 
Leyden  Museum;  and  as  he  was  not  m  rr  successful  than  my- 
seU^  we  must  consider  dther  that  the  bird  is  very  rare,  or  la 
altogether  a  myth. 

Batchian  is  remarkable  as  being  the  most  eastern  point  on 
the  globe  inhabited  by  any  of  the  Quadmmana.  A  large  black 
.  baboon-monkey  (Cynopithecus  nigrescens)  is  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  the  forest.  This  animal  has  bare  red  cnllosites,  and  a 
rudimentary  tail  abont  an  inch  long — a  mere  ilesliy  tubercle, 
which  may  ho  very  easily  overlooked.  It  is  the  same  species 
that  is  found  all  over  the  forests  of  Celebes  ;  and  as  none  of 
the  other  Mammalia  of  that  island  extend  into  Batchian,  T  am 
inclined  to  suppose  that  this  species  has  been  accidentally  in- 
troduced by  the  roaming  INIalays,  who  often  carry  about  with 
them  tame  monkeys  and  otlier  animals.  TLim  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  animal  is  not  found  in 
Gilolo,  which  is  only  separated  from  Batchian  by  a  very  nar- 
row suait.  The  iiilroductiou  mny  have  been  very  recent,  as 
in  a  fertile  and  unoccupied  island  such  an  animal  would  midti- 
ply  rapidly.  The  only  other  mammals  obtained  were  an  East- 
em  opossum,  which  Dr.  Gray  has  described  as  Cuscus  ornatus, 
the  little  flying  opossum  (Bdideus  arid),  a  dvet-cat  (Yiverra 
aebetha),  and  nine  spedes  of  bats,  most  of  the  smaller  ones  be- 
ing caught  in  the  dusk  with  my  batterfly-net  as  they  flew  about  • 
before  tiie  house. 
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After  much  delay,  owing  to  bad  weather  and  the  illness  of 
one  of  my  men,  I  determined  to  visit  Kasserota  (formerly  the 
chief  village),  situated  up  a  small  stream,  on  an  island  close  to 
the  north  coast  of  Batchian,  wliere  I  was  told  that  niany  rnvo 
hixdi  were  found.  After  my  hont  wns  I  mded  and  every  thing 
ready,  three  days  of  heavy  squall >  {  leveuUfd  our  starting,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  21st  of  Mai(  h  that  we  got  away.  Early 
next  morning  we  entered  the  little  river,  and  in  about  an  hour 
\vc  readied  the  Sultan's  house,  which  I  had  obtained  ])ermis- 
sion  to  use.  It  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  rivi  r,  und  sur- 
rounded by  a  forest  of  fruit-trees,  amoncc  which  were  some  of 
the  very  loftiest  and  most  graceful  cocoa-nut-palms  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  rained  nearly  all  that  day,  and  I  could  do  Uttle  but 
unload  ^d  tinpack.  Toward  tlie  afternoon  it  cleared  up,  and 
I  attempted  to  explore  in  vai  i  ou^  directions, but  found  to  my 
disgust  that  the  only  path  was  a  perfect  mud  swamp,  along 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  walk,  and  the  surrounding 
forest  so  damp  and  dark  as  to  j)romise  little  in  the  way  of  in- 
sects. I  found  too  on  inquiry  that  the  people  here  made  no 
clearinpfs,  living  entirely  on  sago,  fruit,  fish,  nnd  nrame ;  and  the 
path  only  led  to  a  steep  rocky  mountain  equally  impracticable 
and  unproductive.  The  next  day  T  seirL  my  men  to  this  hill, 
hoping  it  might  produce  some  good  bii'ds;  but  they  returned 
with  only  two  common  species,  and  I  myself  had  been  able  to 
get  nothing,  every  little  track  I  had  attemi)ted  to  follow  lead- 
ing to  a  dense  sago  swamp.  I  saw  that  I  should  waste  time 
by  staying  here,  and  determined  to  leave  the  following  day. 

This  is  one  of  thoae  spots  so  hard  for  the  European  natu- 
ralist to  oonoeive,  where  with  all  the  riches  of  a  tropical  vege- 
tation,  and  partly  perhaps  from  the  very  Inzurianoe  of  that 
vegetation,  inseota  are  aa  scarce  aa  In  the  moat  barren  parts  of 
Europe,  and  hardly  more  conspicuous.  In  temperate  dimatea 
there  ia  a  tolerable  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  Inaecta 
over  those  parts  of  a  country  in  which  there  ia  a  sinuliarity  in 
the  T^tation,  any  deficiency  being  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
absence  of  wood  or  uniformity  of  anrbce.  The  traveller 
hastily  pasdng  through  such  a  country  can  at  once  pick  out  a 
collecting-gronnd  which  will  afford  him  a  fair  notion  of  its 
entomology.  Here  the  case  is  different  There  are  certain 
requiaitea  of  a  good  coUe^ting^ground  whkk  can  only  be  as* 
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cei  iaiiied  to  exist  bysouie  days'  search  in  tlie  vicinity  of  each 
village.  In  some  places  there  is  no  virgin  forest,  aa  at  Djilolo 
and  Sahoe ;  in  others  there  arc  no  open  pathways  or  clearings, 
as  here.  At  Batchian  there  are  onlj  two  tolerable  ooUecting- 
plaoes,— the  road  to  the  ooaUnhiea,  and  the  neir  dearings 
made  by  the  ToiD5r6  people,  the  latter  bemg  by  far  the  moet 
prodnctiTe.  I  believe  tiie  &ot  to  be  tiiat  inaecta  ara  pretty 
Qnif onnly  distributed  orer  tfaeae  ooimtriea  (where  the  foreeta 
have  not  been  deaxed  awaj)»  and  are  ao  aoaroe  in  any  one 
spot  that  aeaTching  for  them  ia  ahnost  nedesa.  H  the  f oreat 
is  all  cleared  away^  almost  all  the  inaeots  disappear  with  it; 
but  when  small  dearinga  and  patha  ave  made^  tiie  fdlen  trees 
in  various  stages  of  drying  and  deoay,  the  rotting  leaves,  the 
loosening  bark,  and  the  fnngoid  growths  upon  it^  together  with 
the  flowers  that  appear  in  mneh  greater  abondanee  where  the 
lig^t  is  admitted,  are  so  many  attractions  to  the  insects  lor 
miles  around,  and  caose  a  wonderful  accnmidation  of  spedes 
and  individoals.  When  the  entomologist  can  discover  such  a 
spot,  he  does  more  in  a  month  than  he  coold  possibly  do  by  a 
year's  search  in  the  depths  of  the  undisturbed  forest. 

The  next  morning  we  left  early,  and  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river  in  about  an  honr.  It  flows  throogh  a  ])erfectly 
flat  alinvial  plain,  but  ithere  are  hills  which  approach  it  near 
the  mouth.  Toward  the  lower  part,  in  a  swamp  where  the 
salt  water  must  enter  at  high  tides,  were  a  number  of  elegant 
tree-ferns  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  high.  These  are  generally 
considered  to  be  mountain  ])lants,  and  rarely  to  occur  on  the 
Equator  at  an  elevation  of  less  than  one  or  two  thousand  feet. 
In  Borneo,  in  the  Aru  Iblands,  and  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Ama- 
zon, I  have  obserw'd  them  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  think  it 
probable  that  the  nltitude  supposed  to  be  requisite  for  them 
may  have  been  deduced  from  facts  observed  in  countries  where 
the  p1:»ins  and  lowlands  are  largely  cultivated,  nnd  most  of 
the  iiiilii4cuous  vegetation  destroyed.  Such  is  the  case  in 
most  parts  of  Java,  India,  Jamaica,  and  Brazil,  where  the  vege- 
tation of  the  tropics  has  been  most  fully  explored. 

Coming  out  to  sea,  we  turned  northward,  an<i  in  about  two 
hours*  sail  reached  a  few  huts,  called  Langundi,  where  some 
Galela  men  had  established  themselves  as  collectors  of  truni- 
dammar,  with  wlncli  they  made  torches  for  the  supply  of  the 
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Ternate  market.  About  a  hundred  yar  1^  back  rises  a  rather 
steep  liill,  and  a  sliort  walk  iiuviug  shown  me  that  there  was 
a  tolerable  path  up  it,  I  determined  to  stay  here  for  a  few 
days.  Opposite  us,  and  all  along  this  coast  of  Batchian,  stretch- 
es a  row  oi  tiiie  islands  completely  imiiih;il)ited.  Whenever 
I  asked  the  reason  why  no  one  goes  to  live  m  them,  the  answer 
always  was,  "For  fear  of  the  Magindano  pirates."  Every 
year  these  scourges  of  the  Archipelago  wander  in  one  direction 
or  another, making  their  rendeavons  on  some  uahihabited  isl- 
and,  and  carrying  dOTastation  to  all  the  small  settlements 
aronnd ;  robbing,  destroying,  killing,  or  taking  captive  all  they 
meet  with. '  Their  long  well-maaned  praus  escape  from  the  pui  - 
smt  of  any  sailing-Tessel  by  pullmg  away  right  in  the  wind's 
eye,  and  the  warning  smoke  of  a  steamer  generaUy  enables 
them  to  hide  in  some  shallow  bay,  or  narrow  mer,  or  forest- 
covered  inlet,  till  the  danger  is  paaaed.  The  only  efEectaal  way 
to  put  a  stop  to  their  d^redatioos  would  be  to  attack  them 
in  th^  strongholds  and  villages,  and  compel  them  to  give 
up  piracy,  and  submit  to  strict  snrveSlance.  Sir  James  Brooke 
did  this  with  the  pirates  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo, 
and  deserves  the  tiianks  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Archi- 
pelago for  having  rid  them  of  half  their  enemies. 

All  along  the  beach  here,  and  in  the4idjacent  strip  of  sandy 
lowland,  is  a  remarkable  display  of  PandanaceiB,  or  screw- 
pines.  Some  are  like  huge  branching  candelabra,  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high,  bearing  at  the  end  of  each  branch  a  toft  of  im- 
mense sword-shaped  leaves  six  or  eight  inches  wide  and  as 
many  feet  long.  .  Others  have  a  single  unbranched  stem  six  or 
seven  feet  high»  the  upper  part  dothed  with  tlie  spirally  ar- 
ranged leaves,  and  beuing  a  single  terminal  fruit  as  large  as 
a  swanks  egg.  Others  intermediate  siae  have  irregnlar 
clusters  of  rough  red  fruits,  and  all  have  more  or  less  spiny- 
edged  leaves  and  ringed  stems.  Tlie  yoong  pkatB  of  the 
larger  species  have  smooth  glossy  thick  leaves,  sometimes  ten 
feet  long  and  eight  inches  wide,  which  are  nsed  all  over  the 
Moluccas  and  New  Guinea  to  make  coof^ns,^  or  sleeping- 
mats,  which  are  often  very  prettily  ornamented  witii  colored 
patterns.  Higher  np  on  ^e  hill  is  a  forest  of  immense  trees, 
among  which  those  producing  the  resin  called  dammar  (Dam- 
mara  sp.)  are  abmidant.  The  inhabitants  of  several  small  vil- 
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lages  in  Batchian  are  entirely  engaged  in  searching  for  this 
product,  and  making  it  into  torches  by  pounding  it  and  filling 
it  into  tubes  of  palm  leaves  about  a  yard  long,  which  are  tlie 
only  lights  used  by  many  of  the  natives.  Sometimes  the  dam- 
mar aocumuUtM  in  large  manes  of  ten  or  twenty  pounds* 
weight,  dther  sttaohed  to  the  tnmk  or  found  buried  in  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  trees.  The  most  extraordinary  trees 
of  the  forest  are,  however,  a  kind  of  fig,  the  afirial  roots  of 
which  form  a  pyramid  near  a  hundred  feet  high,  terminating 
jnst  where  the  tree  branches  oat  above,  so  that  there  is  no  resl 
trunk.  This  pyramid  or  oone  is  formed  of  roots  of  every  siae, 
mostly  descending  in  straight  lines,  hat  more  or  less  obtiqnely 
— and  so  crossing  each  other,  and  connected  by  cross  branches, 
which  grow  from  one  to  another,  as  to  form  a  dense  and  com- 
plicated network,  to  which  nothing  but  a  photograph  could  do 
justice  (see  illustration,  p.  03).  The  kanary  is  also  abundant 
in  this  forest^  the  nut  of  which  has  a  very  sgreeable  flavor, 
and  produces  an  excellent  oil.  The  fleshy  enter  covering  of 
the  nut  is  the  favorite  food  of  the  great  green  pigeons  of  these 
islands  (Carpophaga  perspicillata),  and  their  hoarse  cooings 
and  heavy  flatterings  among  the  branches  can  be  almost  con- 
tinually heard. 

After  ten  days  at  Langnndi,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  the 
bir<l  I  was  particularly  in  search  of  (the  Nicobar  pigeon,  or  a 
new  species  allied  to  it),  and  finding  no  new  birds  and  vcrj' 
few  insects,  I  left  early  on  the  morning  of  April  1st,  anrl  in 
the  evening  entered  a  river  on  the  main  island  of  Batchian 
(Languudi,  hke  Kasserota,  being  on  a  distinct  island),  where 
some  jNfalays  and  Galela  men  have  a  small  village,  and  have 
made  extensive  rice-fields  and  plantain-grounds.  Here  we 
found  a  good  house  near  the  river-bank,  where  the  water  was 
fresh  and  clear,  and  the  owner,  a  respectable  Hatchian  Malay, 
offered  me  sleeping-room  and  the  use  of  the  veranda  if  I  liked 
to  stay.  Seeing  forest  all  round  within  a  short  distance,!  ac- 
cepted his  offer,  and  the  next  morning  before  breakfast  walk- 
ed out  to  explore,  and  on  tlie  skirts  of  the  forest  captured  a 
few  interesting  insects. 

Afterward  I  found  a  path  which  led  for  a  mile  or  more 
through  a  very  fine  forest,  richer  in  palms  than  any  I  had  seen 
in  the  Holuccas.  One  of  these  especially  attracted  my  atten* 
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tion,  from  its  elegance.  The  stem  was  not  thicker  than  my 
wrist,  yet  it  was  very  lofty,  and  bore  chisters  of  bright  red 
fruit.  It  was  apparently  a  species  of  Areca.  Another  of  im- 
mense height  closely  resembled  in  appearance  the  Euterpes 
of  South  America.  Here  also  grew  the  tan-leafed  palm,  whose 
small,  nearly  entire  leaves  are  used  to  make  the  dammar 
torches,  and  to  form  the  water-buckets  in  universal  use.  Dur- 
ing thh  walk  I  saw  near  a  dozen  species  of  palms,  as  well  as 
two  or  tl  ioe  Pandani  diliereut  from  those  of  Langundi.  There 
were  aUo  noma  very  fine  climbing  ferns  and  true  wild  plan- 
tains (Musa),  bearing  an  edible  fruit  not  so  largo  as  one's 
tlnniilt,  ami  (oDsistiug  of  amass  of  seeds  just  covered  with 
pulp  and  skin.  The  people  assured  me  they  had  tried  the 
experiment  of  bownig  smd  cultivating  this  species,  but  could 
not  improve  it.  They  probably  did  not  grow  it  in  suilicieut 
<^uantity,  and  did  not  persevere  sufficiently  long. 

Batchain  is  an  island  that  would  perhji))S  repay  the  re- 
searches of  a  botanist  better  than  any  olliLr  in  the  whulu  Ar- 
chipelago. It  contains  a  gr<  ;it  \  .iriety  of  surface  and  of  soil, 
abundance  of  large  and  small  strcauis,  many  of  which  are  nav- 
igable for  some  distxmce,  and  there  being  no  savage  inhabit- 
ants, every  part  of  it  can  be  visited  with  perfect  safety.  It 
possesses  gold,  copper,  and  coal,  hot  springs  and  geysers,  sedi- 
mentary and  volcanic  rocks  and  coralline  limestone,  alluvial 
plains,  abrupt  hills  and  lofty  mountains,  a  moist  climate^  and 
a  grand  and  Inxniiant  forest  vegetation. 

The  few  days  I  stud  liere  prodnoed  me  aeveral  new  inaeets, 
but  acaroely  any  birds.  Bntterflies  and  birds  are  in  fact  re> 
markftbly  soaroe  in  these  forests.  One  may  walk  a  wfaele  day 
and  not  see  more  than  two  or  three  speisles  of  either,  hk 
every  thing  but  beetles,  these  eastern  islands  are  very  deficient^ 
compared  with  the  western  (Java,  Borneo,  etc),  and  much 
more  so  if  compared  with  the  forests  of  Sonth  America,  where 
twenty  or  thirty  species  of  bntterfiiee  may  be  canght  every 
day,  and  on  very  good  days  a  hundred,  a  number  we  can 
hardly  reach  here  in  months  of  unremitting  seardi.  In  birds 
there  is  the  same  difi^erenoe.  In  most  parts  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica we  may  always  &i4  some  species  cdf  woodpecker  tanager, 
bush-shrike,  chatterer,  trogon,  toucan,  cuckoo,  and  tynss^Hy- 
catcher;  and  a  few  days*  active  search  will  produce  more 
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yarietf  than  caa  be  here  met  ^th  in  as  many  months.  Ye( 
along  with  this  poTortjr  of  indiTidoals  and  of  species  theie  ai^ 
in  ahaoet  eveiy  cAass  and  order,  some  one  or  two  spedes  ol 
snoh  extreme  beanty  or  singularity  as  to  vie  with,  or  eTen  snr* 
pass,  any  thing  that  even  Sonth  Ameriea  can  produce, 

One  afternoon  when  I  was  arrangiDg  my  insects,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  wondering  spectators,  I  showed  one 
of  them  how  to  look  at  a  small  insect  with  a  hand-lenSy  which 
caused  such  evident  wonder  that  all  the  rest  wanted  to  see  it 
too.  I  therefore  fixed  the  glass  firmly  to  a  piece  of  soft  wood 
at  the  proper  focus,  and  put  under  it  a  little  spiny  beetle  of 
the  genus  IIispa,aiid  then  passed  it  round  for  examination. 
The  excitement  was  immense.  Some  declnred  it  was  a  yard 
loni^ ;  others  were  friglitened,  and  instantly  dropped  it,  find 
all  were  as  much  astonished,  and  made  as  much  shouting  and 
gesticulation,  as  children  at  a  pantomime,  or  at  a  Christmas 
exhibition  of  the  oxyhydroj^cn  microscope.  And  all  this  ex- 
citement was  produced  by  a  little  pocket-lens  an  inch  and  a 
half  focus  and  therefore  magnifying  only  four  or  five  times, 
but  which  to  their  unaooostomed  eyes  appeared  to  enlarge  a 
hundredfold. 

On  the  last  day  of  my  stay  here  one  of  my  hunters  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  and  shooting  the  beautiful  Nicobar  pigeon, 
of  wlueii  1  liiid  been  so  long  in  search.  None  of  tliu  residents 
had  ever  seen  it,  whicli  shows  that  it  is  rare  and  shy.  My 
specimen  was  a  female  in  beautiful  condition,  and  the  glossy 
coppery  and  green  of  its  plumage,  the  snow-white  tail  and 
beautiful  pendent  feathers  of  the  neck,  were  greatly  admired. 
I  subsequently  obtained  a  spedhnen  in  New  Gumea)  and  once 
saw  It  in  the  Kaida  Idands.  It  is  fonnd  also  in  some  small 
ishmds  near  Macassar,  in  others  near  Borneo,  and  in  the  Kico- 
bar  IsUmdSy  whence  it  receiTes  its  name.  It  Is  a  ground  feed- 
er, only  going  up  trees  to  roost,  and  is  a  very  heavy  fleshy 
bird.  This  may  account  for  the  lact  of  its  bang  found  chief- 
ly on  vezy  small  islands^  while  in  the  western  half  of  the  At' 
chipdago,  it  seems  entirely  absent  from  the  larger  ones.  Be- 
ing a  ground-feeder,  it  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  camiTor- 
ous  quadrupeds,  which  are  not  found  in  the  very  small  islands. 
Its  wide  distribution  over  the  whole  length  of  the  Arohipelar 
go  from  extreme  west  to  east  is  however  very  extraordinary. 
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since,  wit.li  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  birds  of  prey,  not  a  sin- 
gle land  bird  liaa  so  wide  a  range.  Giound-feedinir  birds  are 
generally  deficient  in  power  of  extended  flight,  and  this  spe- 
cies is  so  bulky  and  heavy  that  it  appears  at  first  sight  quite 
nnablo  to  fly  a  iiule.  A  closer  examination  shows,  however, 
that  its  wings  are  remarkably  large,  perhaps  in  proportion  to 
its  size  larger  than  those  of  any  other  pigeon,  and  its  pectoral 
muscles  are  immense.  A  fact  communicated  to  me  by  the 
son  of  mj  inend  Mr.  Doivenboden  of  Ternate  would  show 
Oat,  in  aoGordimoe  with  these  peonliaritieB  of  straetnre,  it 
possesses  the  power  of  flying  loi^  distances.  Mr.  D.  estab* 
tished  an  oO-f^otory  on  a  small  ooral  island  a  huidred  miles 
north  of  New  Guinea^  with  no  intervening  land.  After  the 
island  had  been  settled  a  year,  and  traversed  in  evezy  direo- 
tion^his  son  paid  it  a  visit;  and  just  as  the  schooner  was 
coming  to  an  anchor,  a  bird  was  seen  flying  from  seaward 
which  fell  into  the  water  eihaiiated  before  it  could  reach  the 
shore.  A  boat  was  sent  to  pick  it  np,  and  it  was  foimd  to  be 
a  Nicobar  pigeon,  which  must  have  come  from  New  Gnmea, 
and  flown  a  hmidred  miles,  nnoe  no  snch  bird  previously  in- 
habited the  island. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  eorions  case  of  adaptation  to  an 
nnnsQal  and  exceptional  necessity.  The  bird  does  not  ordi- 
narily require  great  powers  of  flighty  since  it  lives  in  the  forest^ 
feeds  on  hXLea  fmits,  and  roosts  in  low  trees  like  other  ground 
pigeons.  The  majority  of  the  individnab,  therefore,  can 
never  make  foil  ose  of  their  enormously  powerful  wings  till 
the  exceptional  case  occurs  of  an  individual  being  blown  out 
to  sea,  or  driven  to  enugrate  by  the  incursion  of  some  carnivo- 
rous animal,  or  the  pressure  of  soareity  of  food.  A  modifica- 
tion exactly  opposite  to  that  which  produced  the  wingless 
birds  (the  aptezyx,  cassowary,  and  dodo),  appears  to  have  here  ' 
taken  place ;  and  it  is  curious  that  in  both  casea  an  insular 
habitat  should  have  been  the  moving  cause.  The  explanation 
is  probably  the  same  as  that  applied  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  the 
case  of  the  Madeira  beetles,  many  of  which  are  wingless,  while 
some  of  the  winged  ones  have  the  wings  better  developed  than 
the  same  species  on  the  continent.  It  was  advantageous  to 
these  insects  either  never  to  fly  at  all,  and  thus  not  run  the 
risk  of  being  blown  oat  to  sea,  or  to  fly  so  well  as  to  be  able 
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either  to  letam  to  land,  or  to  migrate  safely  to  the  conti- 
nent. Bad  flying  was  worse  than  not  flying  at  all.  So,  while 
in  such  islaoda  as  New  Zeakuid  and  Matuitias,  £ar  from  all 
land,  it  was  aaler  for  a  groond-feeding  bird  not  to  fly  at  all, 
and  the  short-winged  individuals  oontinnally  snrviving,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  wingless  group  ol  birds;  in  a  vast  Ar- 
chipelago thioUy  strewn  with  islands  and  islets  it  was  advan- 
tageoos  to  be  able  occasionally  to  migrate,  and  thns  the  long 
and  strong-winged  varieties  maintained  their  existence  long- 
est, and  nltimatoly  supplanted  all  others,  and  spread  the  race 
over  the  whole  Archipelago. 

Besides  this  pigeon,  the  only  new  bird  I  obtained  during 
the  trip  was  a  rare  goat^ncher  (Batrachostomus  crinifrons), 
the  only  apedes  of  the  genus  yet  found  in  the  Moluccas. 
Among  my  insects  the  best  were  the  rare  Fieris  aruna,  of 
u  rich  chrome-yellow  color,  with  a  black  border  and  remarka- 
ble white  antennae — perhaps  the  very  finest  butterfly  of  the 
grnns ;  find  a  large  black  wasp-like  insect,  with  iiniiiense  jaws 
like  a  stng-bectle,  which  has  been  narnod  Mcgachile  pluto  by 
Ml .  1\  Stiiith.  T  collected  about  a  IiuiHlred  species  of  beetles 
<[uite  new  to  me,  but  mostly  very  minute,  and  also  many  rare 
and  haudsome  ones  which  I  had  already  found  in  Batchian. 
On  tlie  w]<<»le,  I  was  tolerably  satistiud  witli  my  seventeen 
days'  excursion,  which  was  a  very  agreeable  one,  and  enabled 
me  to  see  a  sjood  deal  of  the  island.  I  had  lured  a  roomv 
boat,  and  brought  with  me  a  small  table  and  my  rattan  chair. 
Til  esc  were  great  comforts,  as,  wherever  there  was  a  roof,  I 
could  immediately  install  myself,  and  w  ork  and  eat  at  ease. 
When  I  conld  not  find  accommodation  on  shore  I  slept  iu  the 
boat,  which  was  always  drawn  up  on  the  beach  if  we  staid 
for  a  few  days  at  one  spot. 

On  my  return  to  Batchian  I  packed  up  my  collection,  and 
prepared  for  my  return  to  Ternatc.  When  I  first  came  I  had 
sent  back  my  boat  by  the  pilot,  with  two  or  three  other  meh 
who  had  been  glad  of  the  opportnnily,  I  now  took  advantage  • 
of  a  Government  boat  which  had  just  arrived  with  rice  for 
the  troops,  and  obtained  permission  to  return  in  her,  and  ac- 
cordingly started  on  the  18th  of  April,  having  resided  only  a 
week  short  of  six  months  on  the  island  of  Batchian.  The 
boat  was  one  of  the  kind  called  kora«kora,'*  quite  open,  very 
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low,  and  aboQt  four  tons  harden.  It  liad  outriggers  of  bam- 
boo about  fire  feet  off  each  side,  which  supported  a  bamboo 
pktfbnn  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel  On  the 
extreme  outside  of  this  sit  the  twenty  rowers,  while  within 
was  a  eonyenient  passage  fore  and  aft  The  middle  portion 
of  the  boat  was  covered  with  a  tbatch-honse,  in  whidh  bag- 
gage and  passengers  are  stowed ;  the  gnnwale  was  not  more 
than  a  foot  above  water,  and  from  the  great  top  and  side 
weight  and  general  olnmsiness,  these  boats  arc  dangerous  in 
heavy  weather,  and  are  not  nnfirequcntlv  lost.  A 1 1 •langle  nlost 
and  mat  sail  carried  as  on  when  the  wind  was  ^vorable,  which 
(as  osnal)  it  never  was,  although,  according  to  the  monsoon, 
it  ought  to  have  been.  Our  wat^,  carried  in  bamboos,  would 
only  last  two  days,  and  as  the  voyage  occapied  seven,  we  had 
to  touch  at  a  great  many  places.  The  captain  was  not  very 
energetic,  and  the  men  rowed  as  little  as  they  pleased,  or  we 
might  have  reached  Temate  in  three  days,  having  had  fine 
weather  and  little  wind  all  the  way. 

There  were  several  passengers  beside  myself :  three  or  four 
Javanese  soldiers,  two  convicts  whose  time  had  expired  (one, 
curioTisly  enough,  being  the  man  who  had  stolen  my  cash-box 
and  keyn),  tlie  sdiool-mnster's  wife,  and  a  servant  going  on  a 
visit  to  Ternate,  and  a  Cliinese  trader  going  to  buy  goods. 
We  had  to  sleep  all  together  in  the  cabin,  packed  pretty  close ; 
but  they  very  civilly  allowed  me  plenty  of  room  fur  my  mat- 
tress, and  we  got  on  very  well  together.  There  was  a  little 
cookhouse  in  the  bows,  wliere  wc  could  boil  our  rice  and 
make  mw  (  offee,  every  one  of  course  bringing  his  own  provis- 
ions, and  arranging  his  meal-times  as  he  found  most  conven- 
ient. The  passage  Avould  have  been  agreeable  enough  but 
for  the  dreadful  "  tom-toms,"  or  ^\ ooden  drums,  which  are 
beaten  incessantly  while  the  men  are  rowing.  Two  men  were 
engaged  constantly  at  their],  liiaking  a  fearful  din  the  whole 
vovatre.  The  rowers  are  men  sent  bv  the  Sultan  of  Temate. 
They  get  about  threepence  a  day,  and  fuid  their  own  provis- 
ions. Each  man  had  a  strong  wooden  "  betel "  box,  on  which 
he  generally  sat,  a  sleeping-mat,  and  a  change  of  clothes- 
rowing  naked,  with  only  a  sarong  or  a  walst-dotfa.  They 
sleep  in  thor  places,  covered  with  their  mat,  whidi  keeps  out 
the  ram  pretty  well.  They  chew  betel  or  smoke  cigarettes 
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incessantly ;  eat  dry  sago  ainl  a  little  salt  fish ;  seldom  slug 
while  rowinij,  except  when  excited  and  wanting  to  reach  a 
stopping-place,  and  do  not  talk  a  great  deaL  They  are  most- 
ly Malays,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Alfuros  from  Gilolo,  and  Pai- 
poaos  from  Gnebe  or  Wfligi<yiL 

One  afternoon  vn  staid  at  Makian;  numj  of  the  men  went 
on  flhore^  and  a  great  deal  of  plantainBy  bananas,  and  other 
fruits  were  brought  on  board.  We  then  went  on  a  little  way, 
and  in  the  evening  anchored  again.  When  going  to  bed  lor 
the  nighty  I  pat  out  my  candk^  there  being  still  a  glimmering 
lamp  boniing,  and,  missing  my  handkerchief,  thongfat  I  saw 
it  on  n  box  which  formed  one  side  of  my  bed,  and  put  oat  my 
hand  to  take  it  I  qaiddy  drew  back  on  Ming  something 
cool  and  very  smooth,  which  moved  as  I  touched  it.  Bring 
the  lights  qoiok,"  I  cried ;  here's  a  snake.**  And  there  he 
was,  sure  enough,  nicely  coiled  up,  with  his  head  jost  raised 
to  inquire  who  had  disturbed  him.  It  was  now  necessary  to 
catch  or  kill  him  neatly,  or  he  would  escape  among  the  piles 
of  miscellaneous  luggage,  and  we  should  hardly  sleep  comfort- 
ably. One  of  the  ex*conviots  volunteered  to  catch  him  with 
his  hand  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  but  from  the  way  he  went 
about  it  I  saw  he  was  nervous  and  would  let  the  thing  go,  so 
I  would  not  allow  him  to  make  the  attempt.  I  then  got  a 
choppiug-kniie,  and  carefully  moving  my  insect-nets,  which 
bung  just  over  tlie  snake  and  prevented  me  gettin^z  a  free 
blow,  I  cut  him  (juietly  across  the  back,  holding  hini  -lown 
while  my  boy  with  another  knife  crushed  his  head.  On  ex- 
amination, I  found  he  huii  large  poison  fangs,  and  it  is  a  won- 
der he  did  not  bite  me  when  I  first  touched  him. 

Thinking  it  very  unlikely  that  two  snakes  had  got  onboard 
at  the  same  time,  I  turned  in  and  Avent  to  sleep  ;  but  liaving 
all  the  time  a  va<jue  dreamy  idea  that  I  might  put  my  hand 
on  auoUier  uiie,  1  lay  wonderfully  stiU,  not  turning  over  once 
all  night,  quite  the  reverse  of  my  usual  habits.  The  next  day 
we  reached  Temate,  and  I  ensconced  myself  in  my  comforta- 
Ue  house,  to  examine  all  my  treasures,  and  pack  them  secure- 
ly  for  the  voyage  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CEBAMy  GOBAM,  AND  TBB  ICATABBLLO  ISLANDS. 
ooiOBBR,  1859^  TO  xmot  I860. 

I  LEFT  Ambojua  for  my  first  visit  to  Oernm  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  October  29th,  after  huv  ing  been  delayed 
tteveral  days  by  the  boat's  crew,  who  couKl  not  be  got  togeth- 
er. Captain  Van  der  Beck,  who  grive  rac  i\  passac^e  in  his 
boat,  had  been  running  afttii  ilnjm  all  day,  and  at  nudnight 
we  had  to  searcli  for  two  (»f  my  men,  wlio  had  disap])earud  at 
the  last  moment.  One  we  found  at  supper  in  his  own  house, 
and  rather  tipsy  with  his  parting  libations  of  arrack,  but  the 
other  was  gone  across  the  bay,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
without  him.  We  staid*  some  hours  at  two  villages  near  the 
east  end  of  Amboyna,  at  one  of  which  we  had  to  discharge 
some  wood  for  the  missionaries*  honse,  and  on  the  thiid  aAr 
emoon  reached  Captain  Van  der  Beck's  plantation,  situated 
at  Hatosfia,  in  that  part  of  Coram  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Amboyna.  Thb  was  a  clearing  in  flat  and  rather  swampy 
foresti  about  twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  mostly  planted  witii 
cacao  and  tobacco*  Besides  a  small  cottage  occupied  by  the 
workmen,  there  was  « large  shed  for  tobaooo^rying,  a  comer 
of  which  was  offered  me;  and  thinking  from  the  look  of  the 
pkce  that  I  should  find  good  coUectinggronnd  here,  I  fitted 
np  temporary  tables,  benches,  and  beds,  and  made  aJl  prepa-. 
rations  for  some  weeks*  stay.  A  few  days,  however,  served 
to  show  that  I  should  be  disappointed.  Beetles  were  tolera- 
bly abundant,  and  I  obtained  plenty  of  fine  long-homed  An- 
thribid»  and  pretty  longiooms,  but  they  were  mostly  the  same 
species  as  I  had  found  during  my  first  short  visit  to  Amboy- 
na. There  were  veiy  few  paths  in  the  forest,  which  seemed 
poor  in  birds  and  butter&es,  and  day  after  day  my  men 
brought  me  nothing  worth  notice.  I  was  therefore  soon 
obliged  to  think  about  changing  my  locality,  as  I  could  evi- 
dently obtain  no  proper  notion  of  the  productions  of  the  al- 
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most  entirely  unexplored  isUnd  of  Ceram  bj  staying  in  this 

place, 

1  i  .itlu  1-  regret  to  1  leaving,  because  my  host  was  one  of  the 
most  ri  inai  katilo  niuii  and  mo8t  entertaining  companions  I  had 
CTcr  met  with.  lie  was  aFlemiiij;  ))y  birth,  and)  like  so  many 
of  his  countrymen,  had  a  wonderful  talent  for  lani^MiaL^es. 
When  quite  a  yonth,  he  had  accompanied  a  Governiiit  nl  <  tti- 
cial  who  was  sent  to  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  had  acquired  the  colloquial  language  of 
every  place  they  staid  a  few  weeks  at.  lie  had  afterward 
made  voyages  to  St.  Petersburg  uud  to  other  parts  of  Europe, 
ineluUing  a  few  weeks  in  London,  and  had  then  come  out  to  the 
East,  wlicre  he  had  been  for  some  years  trading  and  specula- 
ting in  the  various  islands.  lie  now  spoke  Dutch,  French, 
•Malay,  aiid  Javauese,  all  equally  well,  English  with  a  very 
flliglit  accent,  but  with  perfect  fluency,  and  a  most  complete 
knowledge  of  idiom,  in  which  I  often  tried  to  puzzle  him  in 
vain.  Grerman  and  Italian  were  also  quite  familiar  to  him,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  European  languages  included  modem 
Greek,  Turkish,  Russian,  and  colloquial  Hebrew  and  Latin. 
Am  a  teat  of  hia  power,  I  may  mention  that  he  had  made  a 
voyage  to  the  oat^-the-way  island  of  SaUbaboo,  and  had  ataid 
there  trading  a  lew  weeks.  As  I  waa  collecting  'rocatnilarieB, 
he  told  me  he  thought  he  oonld  remember  acme  worda,  and 
dictated  a  oonmderable  number.  Some  time  after  I  met  with 
a  abort  list  of  words  taken  down  in  those  idanda,  and  in  every 
ease  they  agreed  with  those  he  had  given  me.  He  naed  to 
aing  a  Hebrew  drinking-song,  in^ch  he  had  learned  from  some  * 
Jews  with  whom  he  had  once  travelled,  and  astonished  by  joinr 
ing  in  their  converaation,  and  had  a  never-ending  fond  of  tale 
and  anecdote  about  the  people  he  had  met  and  the  plaoea  he 
had  visited.  ^ 

In  moat  of  the  villagea  of  thia  part  of  Ceram  are  adioola 
and  native  aohool-maaters,  and  the  inhabitanta  have  been  long 
converted  to  Christiamty*  In  the  larger  villages  there  are 
European  missionaries ;  but  there  is  little  or  no  external  dif- 
ference between  the  Christian  and  Alfuro  villages,  nor, aa  far 
as  I  have  seen,  m  their  inhabitmn'^.  The  people  aeem  more 
decidedly  Papuan  than  those  of  Gilolo.  They  are  darker  in 
color,  and  a  number  of  them  have  the  frizsly  Paupan^  hair; 
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their  features  also  are  harsh  and  prominent,  and  the  women 
in  particular  are  far  less  engaging  than  those  of  the  Malay 
race.  Captain  Van  der  Beck  was  never  tired  of  abusing  the  in- 
hubiiants  of  these  Christian  villages  as  thieves,  liars,  and  drunk- 
ards, besides  being  incorrigibly  lazy.  In  the  city  of  Amboyna 
niy  friends  Doctors  Mohnike  and  Doleschall,  as  well  be  most 
of  the  European  residents  and  traders,  made  ezaotly  the  same 
complamt,  and  would  rather  have  Mohammedaiw  for  eervante, 
even  if  oonvicts,  than  any  of  the  natm  Christiaiu.  One  great 
oanse  ol  this  is  the  faet  that  with  the  Mohammedans  temper^ 
anee  is  apart  of  their  religioii,  and  has  become  so  much  a  hab- 
it that  pTaoticaUy  the  rule  is  never  transgressed.  One  fertile 
sonroe  of  want»  and  one  great  inoentiTe  to  idleness  and  crime, 
is  thos  present  with  the  one  class,  but  absent  in  the  other ; 
bat  besides  this,  the  Christiaas  look  apon  thoooselves  as  nearly 
the  equals  of  the  Enropeans,  who  profess  the  same  religion, 
and  88  far  superior  to  the  followers  of  Iskm,  and  are  therefore 
prone  to  despise  work,  and  to  endeavor  to  live  by  trade,  or  by 
cultivating  their  own  Ian  1.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  with 
people  in  this  low  state  of  civilization  religion  is  almost  whol- 
ly ceremonial,  and  that  neither  are  the  doctrines  of  Ohristiani- 
ty  comprehended,  nor  its  moral  precepts  obeyed.  At  the  same 
time,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  have  found  the  bet- 
ter class  of  "  Orang  Sirani "  as  civil,  obhging,  and  industrious 
as  the  Malays,  and  only  inferior,  to  them  from  their  tendency 
to  get  intoxicated. 

Having  written  to  the  Assistant  Resident  of  Saparua  (who 
has  jnrisdictiou  over  the  opposite  part  of  the  coast  of  Ceram) 
for  a  boat  to  pursue  my  journey,  I  received  one  rather  larger 
than  necessjiry,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  men.  I  therefore  bade 
adieu  to  my  kind  friend  Captain  Van  der  Beck,  and  left  on 
0  the  evening  after  its  amval  for  the  village  of  Elpiputi,  which 
we  reached  in  tvro  dayp.  I  had  iiitended  to  stay  here,  but 
not  liking  the  appearance  of  the  place,  which  seemed  to  have 
no  virgin  forest  near  it,  I  determined  to  proceed  about  twelve 
miiles  further  up  the  bay  of  Amahay  to  :i  \  iliago  recently  form- 
ed, and  inliabited  by  indigenes  from  the  interior,  and  where 
some  extensive  cacao-plantations  were  being  made  by  some 
gentlemen  of  Amboyna.  I  reached  the  place  (called  Awaiya) 
the  same  afternoon,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Peters 
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(the  manager  of  the  plantations)  and  tlio  nntivc  chief,  ohtain- 
ed  a  smnll  }iouije,  got  all  my  things  on  shore,  and  paid  and 
discharet  I  my  twenty  boatmen,  two  of  whom  had  almost 
driven  me  to  distraction  by  beating  tom-tomb  the  whole  Toy- 
age. 

I  found  the  people  here  very  nearly  in  a  state  of  natnre, 
and  going  almost  naked.  The  men  wear  their  frizzly  hair 
gathered  into  a  flat  circnlar  knot  over  the  left  temi)le,  which 
has  a  very  knowing  look,  and  in  their  ears  cylinders  of  wood 
as  thick  as  one's  huger,  and  colored  red  at  the  ends.  Anulets 
and  anklets  of  woven  grass  or  of  silver,  with  necklaces  of 
bdada  or  of  small  fruits,  complete  their  attire.  The  women 
wfitr  simikr  oniainent^  bnt  have  thdr  hiir  loose.  All  are 
tall,  with  a  dark-brown  skin,  and  well-nuurked  Papuan  physi- 
ognomy. There  is  an  Amboyna  school-master  in  the  vilh^, 
and  a  good  number  of  ehlldren  attend  school  every  morning. 
Snoh  of  the  inhabitants  as  have  beoome  Christians  may  be 
known  by  their  wearing  their  hair  loose,  and  adopting  to 
some  extent  the  native  Christian  dress — ^ttowsera  and  a  loose 
shirt  Very  few  speak  Mahy,  ail  these  coast  villages  having 
been  recently  formed  by  indnomg  natiyes  to  leave  the  inac- 
cessible interior.  In  all  the  central  part  of  Ceram  there  now 
remuns  only  one  popolons  vilUige  in  the  mountains.  Toward 
the  east  and  the  extreme  west  are  a  few  others,  with  which 
exceptions  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ceram  are  collected  on  the 
coast.  In  the  northern  and  eastern  districts  they  are  mostly 
Mohammedans,  while  on  the  south-west  coast,  nearest  Am- 
boyna, they  are  nominal  Christians. 

In  all  this  part  of  the  Archipelago  the  Dutch  make  very 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  aborig- 
ines by  establishing  school-masters  in  every  village  (who  are 
mostly  natives  of  AmbojTia  or  Saparna,  who  have  been  in-  % 
structed  l)y  the  resident  missionaries),  and  by  employing  n» 
tive  vncrinators  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  small-pox.  They 
also  encoui  fif^e  the  settlement  of  Europeans,  and  the  formation 
of  Tiow  ]ilaiitationg  of  cacao  and  coffee,  one  of  the  best  means 
of  raising  the  condition  of  the  natives,  who  thus  obtain  work 
at  fair  wages,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  some- 
thing of  European  tastes  and  haljits. 

My  collections  here  did  not  progress  much  better  than  at 
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m7  former  Btation,  except  that  Inttteiffiet  were  a  litUe  iiior« 
plentifiily  and  some  very  fine  Bpeoies  were  to  be  f onnd  in  the 
moraing  on  the  flea4>eaob,  eittiug  bo  quietly  on  the  wet  MUid 
that  th^eonld  be  caught  with  the  fingen.  Inthia  waylhad 
many  fine  spedmena  of  Papilioa  brought  me  by  the  diilcben. 
Beetlee^  however,  were  aoaroe,  and  birda  atiU  more  lo ;  and  I 
b^gan  to  think  that  the  handsome  species  whichi  had  so  often 
heard  were  f oond  in  Ceram  must  be  entirely  confined  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 

A  few  miles  further  north,  at  the  bead  of  the  bay  of  Ama* 
hay,  is  sitoated  the  village  of  Makariki,  from  whence  there  is 
a  native  path  quito  across  the  island  to  the  north  coast.  My 
friend  Mr.  Rosenberg,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  at 
Kew  Guinea,  and  who  was  now  the  Govemmcnt  superintend- 
ent of  all  this  part  of  Ceram,  retunied  from  Wahai,  on  the 
north  coast^  after  I  had  been  three  weeks  at  Awaiya,  and 
showed  me  some  fine  butterflies  be  hn  l  obtained  on  the  mount- 
ain streams  in  the  interior.  He  indicated  a  spot  about  the 
centre  of  the  island  where  he  thought  T  might  advantageous- 
ly stay  a  few  flays.  I  accordingly  visited  Makariki  with  liim 
the  next  day,  and  he  instructed  tlie  chief  of  the  village  to  fur- 
nish me  with  men  to  carry  my  baggage,  and  accompany  mci 
on  my  (  xcursion.  As  the  people  of  the  viUage  wanted  to  be 
at  home  on  Christmas-day,  it  was  necessary  to  start  as  soon 
as  possible ;  so  we  agreed  that  the  men  should  be  ready  in 
two  days,  and  I  returned  to  make  my  arrangements. 

I  put  up  the  smallest  quantity  of  baggage  possible  for  a 
six  days'  trip,  and  on  the  morning  of  December  18th  we  left 
Makariki,  with  six  men  carrying  my  baggage  and  their  own 
pro\'ision8,  and  a  lad  from  Awaiya,  who  was  accustomed  to 
catch  buttei'flies  for  me.  My  two  Amboyna  hunters  I  left  be- 
V  hind  to  shoot  and  skin  what  birds  they  could  while  I  was 
away.  Quitting  the  village,  we  first  walked  briskly  for  an 
hour  throQgh  a  dense  tangled  undergrowth,  dripping  wet  from 
a  storm  of  the  previous  night,  and  full  of  mnd-holes.  After 
crossing  several  small  streams,  we  reached  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  m  Ceram,  called  Rnatao,  whicbit  was  neoessaiy  to  cross. 
It  was  both  deep  and  rapid.  The  baggage  was  first  taken 
over,  pared  by  parcel^on  the  men*s  heads,  the  water  reaohmg 
nearly  np  to  ^eir  armpits,  and  then  two  men  returned  to  as- 
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sist  me.  The  water  was  above  my  waist,  and  so  strong  that 
I  should  certainly  have  been  carried  off  my  feet  had  I  attempt- 
ed to  cross  alone;  and  it  was  u  matter  of  astonishment  to  me 
how  the  lilt  n  could  give  me  any  assistance,  since  1  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  my  foot  down  again  when  I  had 
once  moved  it  off  the  bottom.  The  greater  strength  and 
grasping  power  of  tbor  fetft,  from  going  always  barefoot,  no 
doubt  gave  them  a  rarer  footing  in  the  rapid  water. 

After  well  wringing  oat  onr  wet  clothes  and  pntt'mg  them 
on,  we  again  proceeded  along  a  rimilar  narrow  fbceet  traok 
aB  before,  ehoked  with  rotten  leayee  and  dead  trees,  and  in  the 
more  open  parte  overgrown  with  tangled  vegetation.  Anoth- 
er hour  brought  ns  to  a  smaUer  stream  flowing  in  a  wide  gray* 
eOj  bed,  np  whioh  onr  road  by.  Here  we  staid  half  an  honr 
to  brealdhst,  and  then  went  on,  oontinnally  orossing  the  stream, 
or  walking  on  its  stony  and  gravelly  banks  till  about  noon, 
when  it  became  rocky  and  inclosed  by  low  hills.  A  little  far- 
ther we  entered  a  r^gnlar  mountain-goige,  and  had  to  clamber 
over  rocks,  and  every  moment  cross  and  recross  the  water,  or 
take  short  cats  throagh  the  forest.  This  was  fatiguing  work; 
and  abont  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  sky  being  overcast,  and 
thunder  in  the  mountains  indicating  an  approaching  storm, 
we  had  to  look  out  for  a  oamping-placo,  and  soon  after  reached 
one  of  Mr.  Rosenberg*8  old  ones.  The  skeleton  of  his  little 
sleeping-hut  remained,  and  my  men  cut  leaves  and  made  a 
hasty  roof  just  as  the  rain  commenced.  The  bangage  was 
covered  over  ■with  leaves,  and  the  lUf  ii  ^hclterod  themselves 
as  they  could  till  the  stonn  ^^  as  over,  by  whicli  time  a  flood 
came  down  the  river,  which  effectually  sto])ped  our  further 
march,  even  had  we  wished  to  proceed.  We  then  iigiitid 
fires ;  I  made  some  coffee,  and  my  men  roasted  their  fish  mid 
plantains,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  diaik,  we  made  ourselves  com- 
fortable for  the  night. 

Starting  at  six  the  next  morning,  we  had  three  hours  of 
the  same  kind  of  w  ulkhig,  durbig  which  we  crossed  the  river 
at  least  thirty  or  forty  times,  the  ^^'ater  being  generally  knee- 
deep.  This  brought  us  to  a  place  where  the  road  left  the 
str^uOy  and  here  we  stopped  to  breakfast  We  then  had  a  long 
walk  over  the  mountain  by  a  tolerable  path,  which  reached 
an  elevation  of  abont  fiftmn  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Here  1  noticed  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  cloijaiit  tree-ferns 
I  had  ever  seen,  the  stem  being  scarcely  thicker  than  my  thinnb, 
yet  rcfiching  a  height  of  fifteeTi  or  twenty  feet.  I  also  caught 
a  new  butterfly  of  the  gctni>  I'ieris,  and  a  mai^iitieent  female 
ppccimen  of  Fapilio  gambrisiiis,  of  which  I  had  hitherto  only 
found  llie  male^',  ^vhich  are  smaller  and  very  different  in  col- 
or. Descending  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  by  a  very  steep 
path,  we  reached  auother  rivei*  at  a  spot  w  hich  is  about  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  which  was  to  be  our  restin«4-place  for 
two  or  three  days.  In  a  couj>le  of  hour.s  my  men  had  built  a 
little  sleepmg-shed  for  me,  about  eight  feet  by  four,  with  a 
bench  of  split  poles,  they  themselves  occupying  two  or  three 
smaller  ones,  which  had  been  put  up  by  former  passengers. 

The  river  her©  was  aboQt  twenty  yards  wide,  running  over 
a  pebbly  and  sometimes  a  tocky  bed,  and  bordered  by  steep 
hills,  witb  occasionally  flat  swampy  spots  between  tiieir  base 
and  the  stream.  The  whole  oonntry  was  one  dense,  unbroken, 
and  very  damp  and  gloomy  virgin  forest.  Jnst  at  onr  resting- 
plaoe  there  was  a  little  bash-covered  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  so  that  the  opening  in  the  forest  made  by  the 
river  was  wider  than  nsnsi,  and  allowed  a  few  gleams  of  snn- 
shine  to  penetrate.  Here  there  were  several  handsome  butter- 
flies flying  abont^  the  finest  of  which,  however,  escaped  me,  and 
I  never  saw  it  again  during  my  stay.  In  the  two  days  and 
a  half  which  we  remained  here,  I  wandered  almost  all  day  up 
and  down  the  stream,  searching  after  butterflies,  of  which  I 
got,  in  aU,  fifty  or  sixty  specimens^with  several  species  quite 
new  to  me.  There  were  many  others  which  I  saw  only  once, 
and  did  not  capture,  causing  me  to  regret  that  there  was  no 
village  in  these  interior  valleys  'w  here  I  could  stay  a  month. 
In  the  early  part  of  each  morning  I  went  out  with  my  gun  in 
search  of  birds,  and  two  of  my  men  were  out  almost  all  day 
after  deer ;  but  we  were  all  equally  unsuccessful,  getting  abso- 
lutely nothing  the  whole  time  we  were  in  the  forest.  The 
only  good  bird  seen  was  the  fine  Amboyna  lory,  but  these  were 
alwnys  too  high  to  shoot;  besides  this,  the  great  Moluccan 
hornbill,  which  T  did  not  want,  was  almost  tlie  only  bird  met 
with.  I  saw  not  a  single  ground-thrush,  or  kingfisher,  or 
pigeon;  and,  in  fact,  have  never  been  in  a  forest  so  ut!?rly 
desert  of  animal  life  as  this  appeared  to  be.  Even  in  all  other 
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^oups  of  insects,  except  butterflies,  there  was  the  same  pover- 
ty. I  had  hoped  to  find  some  rare  tiger  beetles,  as  I  had  done 
in  similar  situations  in  Celebes ;  but,  though  I  searched  close- 
ly in  forest,  river-bod,  and  mountain-brook,  I  could  find  noth- 
ing but  the  two  common  Amboyna  speoiee.  Other  beetles 
there  were  absolutely  none. 

Tlu-  (  onstant  walking  in  water,  and  over  rocks  and  pebbles, 
quite  destroyed  the  two  pair  of  shoes  1  brought  with  me,  so 
that,  on  my  return,  they  actually  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  last 
day  I  had  to  walk  in  my  stockings  very  iiniufnlly,  and  reached 
home  quite  lame.  On  our  way  back  frum  Makariki,  a.-^  uu  our 
way  there,  we  liad  storm  and  rain  at  sea,  and  we  arrived  at 
Awuiya  late  in  the  evening,  with  all  uur  l^af^gago  drenched, 
and  ourselves  thoroughly  uncomfortable.  Ail  the  time  I  had 
been  in  Ceram  1  had  suffered  much  from  the  irritating  bites 
of  an  invisible  acarus,  which  is  worse  than*  mosquitoes,  ants, 
and  every  other  pest,  beeaose  it  iB  impossible  to  guard  against 
them.  This  last  journey  in  the  lorest  left  me  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  inflamed  Inmpey  which,  after  my  retom  to 
Amboyna,  produced  a  aeriouB  disease,  oonflning  me  to  the 
house  for  nearly  two  months — a  not  Teiy  pleasant  memento  of 
mj  first  Tint  to  Ceram,  whidi  terminated  with  the  year  1859. 

It  was  not  ttU  the  2ith  of  Febniary,  1860,  that  I  started 
again,  intending  to  pass  from  vilhige  to  village  along  the 
coast,  staying  where  I  foond  a  suitable  locality.  I  had  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  the  Moluceas,  requesting  all  the  chiefs 
to  supply  me  with  boats  and  men  to  carry  me  on  my  journey. 
The  first  boat  took  me  in  two  days  to  Amahay,on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bay  to  Awaiya.  The  chief  here,  wonderful  to 
relate,  did  not  make  any  excuses  for  delay,  but  immediately 
ordered  out  the  boat  which  was  to  carry  me  on,  put  my  bag- 
'gage  on  board,  set  up  mast  and  sails  after  dark,  and  had  the 
men  ready  that  night;  so  that  we  were  actually  on  our  way 
at  five  the  next  morning, — a  display  of  energy  and  activity  I 
scarcely  ever  saw  before  in  a  native  chief  on  such  an  occasion. 
We  touched  at  Cepa,  and  stiiid  foi-  the  night  at  Tamilan,  the 
first  two  IVToharnmedan  villages  on  the  south  coast  of  Coram. 
The  next  day  about  noon  we  readied  Hoya,  which  was  as  far 
as  my  present  boat  and  crew  were  joiner  to  take  me.  The 
anchorage  is  about  a  mile  east  of  the  village,  which  is  faced 
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by  ooral  reefs,  and  we  hnd  to  wait  for  the  cvortincr  ti*le  to 
move  up  and  nnload  the  ix>at  into  the  strange  rotten  wooden 
pavilion  ke])t  for  visitors. 

There  was  no  boat  here  large  enough  to  take  my  bai^gago ; 
and  although  two  would  have  done  very  well,  the  Rajah  in- 
sisted upon  sending  four.  The  reason  of  tliis  I  found  was, 
that  tliere  were  four  small  villages  midcr  his  rule,  and  by 
sending  a  boat  from  each  he  would  avoid  the  difficult  task  of 
choosing  two  and  letting  off  the  others.  I  was  told  that  at 
the  next  village  of  Teluti  there  were  plenty  of  Alforos,  and 
that  I  ooold  get  abondanoe  of  lories  and  otli^  birda.  The 
Rajah  dedared  that  blaoh  and  yellow  lories  and  black  oockar 
toos  were  found  tiiere;  but  I  am  ineUned  to  think  he  knew 
very  well  he  was  telling  me  lies^  and  that  it  was  only  a  scheme 
to  satisfy  me  with  his  plan  of  taking  me  to  that  village^  in- 
stead of  a  day's  jdnrney  farther  on,  aa  I  desired.  Here,  as  at 
most  of  the  viUages,  I  was  asked  for  spirits^  the  people  bemg 
mere  nominal  Mohammedans,  who  ooofine  their  religion  -al^ 
most  entirely  to  a  disgust  at  pork,  and  a  lew  other  forbidden 
articles  of  food.  The  next  morning,  after  mnoh  tronble^  we 
got  onr  cargoes  loaded,  and  had  a  delightful  row  across  the 
deep  bay  of  Telati,  with  a  view  of  the  grand  central  mountain- 
range  of  Cerara.  Our  four  boats  were  rowed  by  sixty  men, 
with  flags  flying  and  tom-toms  beating,  as  well  as  very  vigor- 
ous sbonting  and  singing  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  The  sea 
was  smooth,  the  morning  bright^  and  the  whole  scene  very 
exhilarating.  On  landing,  the  orang-kaya  and  several  of  the 
chief  men,  in  gorgeous  silk  jackets,  were  waiting  to  receive 
us,  and  condu(!ted  rne  to  a  house  prepared  for  my  reception, 
where  T  determined  to  'Jtay  a  few  days,  and  see  if  the  coontiy 
round  produced  any  thing  new. 

My  first  inquiries  were  about  the  lories,  but  I  could  get 
Very  little  satisfactory  information.  The  only  kinds  kno\m 
were  the  ring-necked  lory  and  the  common  red  and  irrcen 
lorikeet,  both  common  at  Ainlxnma.  Black  lories  and  cocka- 
toos were  quite  unknown.  The  Alfnros  resided  in  the  mount- 
ains five  or  six  day8'  journey  away,  and  there  were  only  one 
or  two  live  birda  to  be  found  in  the  village,  and  these  were 
worthless.  My  hunters  could  get  nothing  but  a  few  common 
birds ;  and  notwithstanding  fine  mountains,  luxuriant  forests, 
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and  a  locality  a  hundred  miles  eastward,  I  could  find  no  new 
insects,  and  extremely  few  even  of  the  common  species  of 
Aniboyna  and  West  Ceratn.  It  was  evidently  no  use  stop- 
ping at  such  a  ])iacc,  and  I  was  determined  to  move  on  as 
soon  AH  [tossiblc. 

The  village  of  Teluti  is  populous,  but  straggling  and  veiy 
dirty.  Sago-trees  here  cover  the  mountain-side,  instead  of 
growing  as  iisaal  in  low  swamps ;  but  a  ekMer  ftTamination 
i^b&wB  th«t  they  grow  in  swampy  patbheB,  which  have  fovm- 
ed  among  the  loose  rooks  that  cover  the  groimd,  and  whioh 
are  kept  confltantly  fall  of  moisture  by  the  ndns,  and  by  the 
abnndanoe  of  rills  which  trickle  down  among  them.  This 
sago  foims  almost  the  whole  sohsistence  of  ti^e  inhabitants, 
who  appear  to  odtiTate  nothing  but  a  few  small  patches  of 
maiae  and  sweet  potatoes.  Hence,  as  before  explained,  the 
soaroitj  of  inseets.  The  otaog-kaya  has  fine  clothes,  hand^ 
some  lamps,  and  other  ezpensiye  Enropean  goods^  yet  lives 
every  day  on  sago  and  fish  as  miserably  as  the  rest. 

After  three  days  in  this  barren  place  I  left  on  the  morning 
of  March  6th,  in  two  boats  of  the  same  size  as  those  which 
had  brought  me  to  TelutL  With  some  difliculty  I  had  ob- 
tained permission  to  take  these  boats  on  to  Tobo,  where  I  in- 
tended to  stay  awhile,  and  therefore. got  on  pretty  quickly, 
changing  men  at  the  village  of  Laiemo,  and  arriving  in  a  heavy 
rain  at  Ahtiago.  As  there  was  a  good  deal  of  surf  here,  and 
likely  to  be  more  if  the  wind  blew  hard  during  the  night,  our 
boats  were  pulled  up  on  the  beach;  and  after  supping  at  the 
orang-kaya's  house,  and  writinnc  down  a  vocabulary  of  the 
language  of  the  Alfuros,  who  live  in  the  monntains  inland,  I 
returned  to  sleep  in  the  boat.  Next  morning  we  proceeded, 
changing  men  at  Warenarna,  and  again  at  Hatometen,  at  both 
of  which  places  th(^re  ^vn^  much  surf  and  no  harbor,  so  that 
the  men  liad  to  go  on  nhore  and  come  on  board  by  swimming. 
Arriving  in  the  evening  of  March  Vtli  at  Batuassa,  the  first 
village  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Tobo,  and  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Banda,  tlie  surf  was  very  heavy,  owing  to  a  strong 
westward  swell.  We  therefore  rounded  the  rocky  point  on 
which  the  viUagc  was  situated,  but  found  it  very  little  better 
on  the  other  side.  We  were  obliged,  however,  to  go  on  shore 
here;  and  waiting  till  the  people  on  the  beach  had  made 
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preparations,  by  phicmg  a  row  of  logs  from  the  water's  edge 
on  which  to  pull  up  our  boats,  we  rowed  as  quickly  as  we 
oould  straight  on  to  them,  after  watching  till  the  heaviest  surfs 
had  passed.  The  momcDt  we  tonohed  gronnd  our  men  all 
jimiped  out,  and,  assisted  by  those  on  shore,  attempted  to 
haul  op  the  boat  high  and  dry,  bat  not  having  sufficient  hands, 
the  snif  repeatedly  broke  into  the  stem.  The  steepness  of 
the  beach,  however,  prevented  any  damage  bemg  done^  and 
the  other  boat  having  both  crews  to  hanl  at  it,  was  got  np 
without  difficulty. 

The  next  morning,  the  water  being  low,  the  breakers  were 
at  some  distance  from  shore^  and  we  had  to  watch  for  a 
smooth  moment  after  bringmg  the  boats  to  Uie  water's  edge, 
and  so  got  safely  ont  to  sea.  At  the  two  next  villages,  Tobo 
and  Ossong,  we  also  took  in  fresh  men,  who  came  swimming 
through  the  surf;  and  at  the  latter  place  the  Rajah  came  on 
board  and  accompanied  me  to  Kissa-Uat^  where  he  hasa  hoose 
which  he  lent  me  during  my  stay.  Here  again  was  a  heavy 
surf,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  got  tlic  boats  hauled 
op.  At  Amboyna  I  had  been  promised  at  this  season  a  calm 
sea  and  the  wind  off  shore,  but  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
I  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  information  as  to  the 
winds  and  seasons  of  places  distant  two  or  three  days'  journey. 
It  appear??,  however,  that  owing  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  island  of  Ceram  (E.S.K.  and  W.N.W.)  there  U  n  heavy 
surf  and  scarcely  any  bhelter  on  the  south  coast  diirmg  the 
west  monsoon,  when  alone  a  journey  to  the  eastward  can  be 
safely  made ;  while  during  the  east  monsoon,  when  I  proposed 
to  return  along  the  north  coast  to  Wahai,  I  should  probably 
find  that  equally  exposed  and  dancrerons.  But  although  the 
general  direction  of  the  west  monsot)n  in  the  Banda  sea  causes 
a  heavy  swell,  with  bad  surf  on  tiie  coast,  yet  we  had  little 
advantage  of  the  wind;  for,  owing  I  suppose  to  the  numer- 
ous bays  and  headlands,  we  had  contrary  south-east  or  even 
due  east  winds  all  the  wav,  and  had  to  make  almost  the 
whole  distance  from  Amboyna  by  force  of  rowing.  We  had 
therefore  all  the  disadvantages,  and  none  of  the  advantages,  of 
this  weet  monsoon,  wbich  I  was  told  would  insure  me  a  quick 
and  pleaaant  journey. 

I  was  delayed  at  EiasaJaut  just  four  weeks,  although  after 
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tbe  first  three  days  I  mw  that  it  would  be  quite  iiBdeas  for 
me  to  stay,  and  begged  the  Rajah  to  give  me  a  praii  and  men 
to  carry  me  on  to  Ooram.  Bnt  instead  of  getting  one  dose 
at  hand,  he  insisted  on  sending  several  miles  off';  and  when 
after  many  delays  it  at  length  arritredi  it  was  altogether  on- 
soitable  and  too  small  to  oarry  my  baggage.  Another  was 
then  ordered  to  be  brought  immediately,  and  was  promised 
in  three  days,  bat  doable  that  time  elapsed  and  none  appear- 
ed, and  we  were  obliged  at  length  to  get  one  at  the  adjoining 
village,  where  it  might  have  been  so  much  more  easily  obtain- 
ed at  first  Then  came  calking  and  covering  over,  and  quar- 
rels between  the  owner  and  tbe  Rajali's  men,  which  oocapied 
more  than  another  ten  days,  during  all  which  time  I  was  get- 
ting absolately  nothing,  finding  this  part  of  Ceram  a  perfect 
desert  in  zoology,  although  a  most  beautifal  country,  and  with 
a  verj'  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  was  a  complete  puzzle,  which 
to  this  day  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand ;  the  only  thing 
I  obtained  worth  notice  daring  my  month^s  stay  here  being  a 
few  good  land  shells. 

At  length,  on  April  1th,  we  succeeded  in  getting  aw  iy  in 
our  little  boat  of  about  four  tons  burden,  in  which  my  nu- 
merous boxes  were  with  dilHculty  packed  so  as  to  leave  sleep- 
ing and  cooking  room.  The  craft  could  not  boast  au  ounce 
of  iron  or  a  foot  of  rope  in  any  part  of  its  construction,  nor 
a  morsel  of  pitch  or  paint  iu  its  decorations.  The  planks  were 
fastened  together  in  the  usual  increnious  way  willi  ])egs  and 
rattans.  The  mast  was  a  bamboo  triangle,  requiring  no 
shrouds,  and  carrying  a  long  mat  sail;  two  rudders  were 
hung  on  the  quarters  by  rattans,  the  anchor  was  of  wood,  and 
a  long  and  thick  rattan  served  as  a  cable.  Our  crew  consisted 
of  four  mcu,  whose  sole  accommodation  was  about  three  feet 
by  four  in  the  bows  and  stem,  with  the  sloping  thatch  roof  to 
stretch  themselves  upon  for  a  change.  We  had  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  jgo,  fully  exposed  to  the  swell  of  the  Banda  sea, 
which  is  sometimes  very  considerable;  bnt  we  Inekily  had  it 
calm  and  smooth,  so  that  we  made  the  voyage  in  comparative 
comfort 

On  the  second  day  we  passed  the  eastern  extremi^  of 
Ceram,  formed  of  a  group  of  hammocky  limestone  hills ;  and 
sailing  by  the  isUmds  of  Kwammer  and  Eeffing,  both  thickly 
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inhabited,  came  in  sight  of  the  little  town  of  Kilwaru,  which 
appears  tr>  rise  out  of  the  sea  like  a  rustic  Venice.  This  place 
has  really  u  most  extraordinary  uppearauce,  as  not  a  particle 
of  land  or  vegetation  can  be  seen,  but  a  long  way  out  at  sea 
a  large  village  seems  to  float  upon  the  water.  Thero  is  of 
course  a  small  island  of  several  aorea  in  extent;  bnt  the 
hooM  sre  built  so  okMeljr  all  rotmd  it  upon  piles  in  the  wwter, 
that  it  is  completely  hidden.  It  is  a  place  of  great  traffic^  be* 
ing  the  emporium  for  maoh  of  the  produce  of  these  Eastern 
seasy  and  is  the  residence  of  many  Bogie  and  Ceramese  tra- 
ders, and  appears  to  have  been  chosen  on  acoonnt  of  it  being 
dose  to  the  only  deep  channel  between  the  extensive  shoals  of 
Ceram-Iant  and  those  bordering  the  east  end  of  Coram.  We 
now  had  oontrary  east  winds,  and  were  obliged  to  pole  over 
the  shallow  coral  reefs  of  Ceram-lant  for  nearly  thirty  miles. 
Tlie  only  danger  of  onr  voyage  was  just  at  its  termination,  for 
as  we  were  rowing  toward  ManowoliLo,  the  largest  of  the 
Garam  gronp,  we  were  carried  ont  so  n^idly  by  a  strong 
westerly  current^  that  I  was  almost  certain  at  one  time  we 
should  pass  clear  of  the  island ;  in  which  case  onr  situation 
would  have  been  both  disagreeable  and  dangerous,  as,  with  the 
east  wind  which  had  just  set  in,  we  might  have  been  unable  to 
rctnm  for  many  days,  and  we  had  not  a  day's  water  on  board. 
At  the  critical  moment  I  served  out  some  strong  q»irits  to  my 
men,  which  put  fresh  vigor  into  thei^  arms,  and  carried  us  out 
of  the  inflo^oe  of  the  current  before  it  was  too  late. 

M.UiOVVOLKO,  GOlLiM  GUOUP. 

On  arrivinrr  at  Manowolko,  we  found  the  Rajah  was  at  the 
opposite  island  of  (  oram;  but  he  "was  inmicdiately  sent  for, 
and  in  the  mean  lime  a  large  shed  was  given  for  oiir  accora- 
inr)dation.  At  m<xhi  the  Rajah  came,  and  the  next  day  I  had 
n  \  isit  from  liiiii,  and  found,  as  I  expected,  that  1  ii;i<l  .ilreudy 
made  his  acquaintance  three  years  before  at  Aru.  lie  was 
very  friendly,  imd  we  hnd  a  loncc  talk  :  Imt  when  I  begged  for 
a  boat  and  men  to  take  me  on  to  Ke,  he  made  a  host  of  diffi- 
culties. There  were  no  praus,  as  all  had  gone  to  K6  or  Am ; 
and  even  if  one  were  found,  there  were  no  men,  as  it  was  the 
season  when  all  were  away  trading.  But  he  promised  to  see 
about  it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  wait  For  the  next  two  or 
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three  days  there  was  more  talking  and  more  difficulties  were 
raised,  and  I  hud  time  to  make  an  examinatiou  of  the  i&Land 
md  the  people. 

Manounlko  is  about  fifteen  miles  longhand  is  a  mere  up- 
raised c^»r.il-recf.  Two  or  ih reo  hundred  yards  inland  rise 
cliffs  of  coral  rock,  iu  mauy  ])arts  perpendicular,  and  one  or 
two  hundred  feet  high ;  and  this,  I  was  informed,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  island,  in  which  thei*o  is  no  other  kind 
of  rock,  and  no  stream  of  water.  A  fev  moks  and  diaama 
fomiali  patha  to  the  top  of  theae  clifia^  where  there  ia  an  open 
nndulatiDg  eonntry,  in  which  the  chief  T^tabk  grounds  of 
the  inhabitanta  are  aitiutted. 

The  people  here — at  leaat  the  chief  men— were  of  a  mndi 
purer  Mahqr  race  than  the  Mohammedana  of  the  mainland  of 
Ceram,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  there  having  been  no  indig- 
enea  on  these  small  islanda  when  the  first  aettlera  arrived. 
In  Ceram,  the  Alfnros  of  Papuan  race  are  the  predominant 
^pe»  the  Malay  physiognomy  bemg  seldom  well  marked; 
whereas  here  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  a  slight  Infnsion  of 
Papuan  on  a  mixture  of  Malay  and  Bugis  has  produced  a  very 
good  looking  set  of  people.  The  lower  class  of  the  popula- 
tion consists  almost  entirely  of  the  indigenes  of  the  adjacent 
islands.  They  are  a  fine  race,  with  strongly^narked  Papuan 
features,  fnasly  hair,  and  brown  complexions.  The  Goram 
language  is  spoken  also  at  the  east  end  of  Ceram,  and  in  the 
adjacent  islands.  It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  lan- 
guages of  Ceram,'  but  possesses  a  peculiar  element  which  I 
have  not  met  witli  in  other  languages  of  the  Archipelago. 

After  great  delay,  considering  tlie  importance  of  every  day 
at  this  time  <»f  yea4',  a  misera])le  boat  and  live  men  were  found, 
and  with  s(  nu'  difficulty  I  stowed  away  in  it  such  baggage  as 
^t  was  absolutely  .necessary  for  me  to  take,  leavincr  scarcely 
sitting  or  sleeping  room.  The  sailing  qualilir-  nt  the  boat 
were  highly  vaunted,  and  I  was  assured  that  at  tiiis  season  a 
small  one  was  much  more  likely  to  succeed  in  making  the 
journey.  We  first  coasted  along  the  island,  reaching  its  east- 
em  extremity  the  following  morning  (April  lHh),and  found 
a  atrong  W.  S.  W,  wind  blowing,  which  just  allowed  us  tu  lay 
•cross  to  the  Matabello  Islands,  a  distance  little  short  of  twen- 
ty miles.  I  did  not  mnch  like  the  look  of  the  heavy  sky  aud 
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rather  rough  sea,  and  my  men  were  very  unwilling  to  make 
the  attempt ;  but  as  we  could  scarcely  hope  for  a  better  chance, 
I  insisted  upon  trying.  The  pitching  and  jerking  of  our  little 
boat  soon  reducetl  lue  to  a  state  of  miserable  helplessness,  and 
I  lay  down,  resigned  to  whatever  might  happen.  After  three 
or  four  hours, I  was  told  we  were  nearly  over;  but  when  I  * 
got  up,  two  hours  later,  just  as  the  sua  was  setting,  I  found 
we  were  still  a  good  distance  from  the  point,  owing  to  a  strong 
current  which  liad  been  for  some  time  against  us.  Night 
closed  in,  and  the  wind  drew  more  ahead,  so  we  had  to  take  in 
sail.  Then  came  a  calm,  and  we  rowed  and  sailed  as  occasion 
offered  ;  mid  it  was  four  in  the  raoruing  when  we  reached  the 
village  of  Kissiwoi,  not  having  made  more  than  three  miles  in 
the  last  twelve  hours. 

MATABBLLO  IBLAITOB. 

At  daylight  I  found  ve  were  in  a  beautUnl  Kttle  barboTi 
fbnned  by  a  ooral  leeC  about  two  hundred  yards  from  shore, 
and  perfectly  seoare  m  every  wind.  Having  eaten  nothing, 
nnoe  the  previone  morning,  we  oooked  onr  brealdast  oomforta- 
t»ly  on  shore,  and  left  about  noon,  coasting  along  the  two  isl- 
ands of  this  group,  whioh  lie  in  the  same  Hne,  and  are  separa- 
ted by  a  narrow  channel  Both  seem  entirely  formed  of 
raised  coral  rock ;  but  there  has  been  a  snbseqnent  subsidence^ 
as  shown  by  the  barrier  reef  whbh  extends  all  along  them  at 
varying  distances  from  the  shore.  This  reef  is  sometimes 
only  marked  by  a  line  of  breakers  when  there  is  a  little  swell 
on  tlie  sea ;  in  other  places  there  is  a  ridge  of  dead  ooral 
above  the  water,  whioh  is  here  and  there  high  enough  to  sup- 
port a  few  low  bushes.  This  was  the  6rst  example  I  had  met 
with  of  a  tnie  barrier  reef  due  to  subsidence,  as  has  been  80 
clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin.  In  a  sheltered  archipelago  they 
will  seldom  be  distinguishable,  from  the  absence  of  those  huge 
rolling  waves  and  breakers  which  in  the  wide  ocean  throw  up 
a  barrier  of  broken  coral  far  above  the  usual  high-watw  mark, 
while  here  thr  y  rarely  rise  to  the  surface. 

On  reacliiiiLT  tho  pu<}  of  the  southern  island,  called  Uta, 
we  were  kept  waiting  days  for  a  wind  that  would  enable 
us  to  pass  over  to  tlir  next  island,  Teor,  and  I  began  to  des- 
pair of  ever  reaching  Ke,  and  determined  on  retomiiig.  We 
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left  with  a  Boath  wind,  wbieh  raddenly  obaDged  to  nortli- 
eBBtySnd  indnoed  me  to  torn  again  southward  in  Uie  hopes 
dial  this  was  the  eommenoement  of  a  few  days*  favorable 
weather.  We  sailed  on  yeiy  well  in  the  direction  of  Teor  for 
about  an  hoat^  after  which  the  wind  shifted  to  WJAJW^  and 
we  were  driven  much  out  of  our  course^  and  at  nightfidl  found 
ourselves  in  the  open  sea^  and  foil  ten  miles  to  leeward  of  our 
destination.  Mjr  men  were  now  aU  very  mnoh  frightened,  to 
if  we  went  on  we  might  be  a  week  at  sea  in  our  litde  open 
boat,  laden  almost  to  the  watot-'s  edge ;  or  we  might  drift  on 
to  the  coast  o£  K(  \\  Guinea,  in  which  case  we  should  most 
likely  all  be  murdered.  I  could  not  deny  these  probabilities^ 
and  although  I  showed  them  that  we  could  not  get  back  to 
our  starting-point  with  the  wind  as  it  was,  they  insisted  upon 
returning.  We  accordingly  put  about,  and  found  that  ^e 
couM  lay  no  nearer  to  Uta  than  to  Teor ;  however,  by  great 
good  luck,  about  ten  o'clock  we  hit  upon  a  little  coral  island, 
and  lay  mider  its  lee  till  mornino:,  when  a  favorable  change  of 
wind  brought  us  back  to  I'^ta,  and  by  evening  (April  IStli)  we 
reached  onr  first  anchoraije  in  INIatabello,  where  I  resolved  to 
stay  a  ffw  days,  and  then  return  to  Goram.  It  was  with  much 
rei^ret  that  I  gave  up  my  trip  to  K6  and  tlie  intervening  isl- 
ands, which  T  hnd  looked  forward  to  as  likely  to  make  up  for 
my  dixap|)oinlinent  in  (\  rrini,  -^iiu  c  my  short  %'isit  on  my  voy- 
age to  Aru  had  producc^d  me  so  many  rare  and  beautiful  in* 
sects. 

The  natives  of  Matabello  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in 
making  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  they  sell  to  the  Bugis  and  Goram 
trailers,  who  dBTty  it  to  Banda  and  Amboyua.  The  rugged 
coral  rock  seems  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm,  which  abounds  over  the  whole  island  to  the  very 
highest  points,  and  produces  fruit  all  Uie  year  round.  Along 
with  it  are  great  numbers  of  the  arcca  or  betel-nut  palm,  the 
nuts  of  which  are  sliced,  dried,  and  ground  into  a  paste,  which 
is  much  used  by  the  betel-chewing  Malays  end  Papuans.  All 
the  little  children  here,  even  such  as  can  just  ran  alone,  car- 
ried between  their  lips  a  mass  of  the  nasty-looking  red  paste^ 
which  is  even  more  disgusting  than  to  see  them  at  the  same 
age  smoking  cigars,  which  is  very  common  even  before  they 
are  weened.  Cocoa-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  an  occadonal  sago 
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cake,  and  the  refuse  nut,  nfter  the  oil  has  been  extracted  by 
boiling,  form  the  chief  Husti  iiance  of  these  people  ;  and  the  ef- 
fect of  this  poor  and  unwhuleHome  diet  is  seen  in  the  frequen- 
cy of  eruptions  and  scurfy  nkin  diseases,  and  the  numerouis 
sores  that  disHgure  the  faces  of  the  children. 

'The  villages  are  situated  on  high  and  rugged  coral  peaks, 
only  accessible  by  steep  narrow  paths,  with  ladders  and  bridges 
over  yawning  chasms.  They  are  filthy  with  rotten  husks  and 
oU  refuse,  and  the  huts  are  dark,  greasy,  and  dirty  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  people  are  wretched  ugly  dirty  savages,  clothed 
in  nnohanged  rags,  and  living  in  the  most  miMrable  mamier ; 
and  M  every  drop  of  fresh  water  has  to  be  brought  up  from 
the  beaohy  washing  is  ne^er  thought  of ;  yet  they  atre  actual' 
ly  wealthy,  and  have  the  means  of  pnrohasing  all  the  neoes- 
saries  and  Inxnries  of  life.  Fowls  are  abnndanti  and  eggs 
were  given  me  whenttver  I  visited  die  viUageSi  bat  these  are 
never  eaten,  being  looked  npon  as  pets  or  as  merchandise. 
Afanost  an  the  women  wear  massive  gold  earrings,  Kad  in 
every  village  tiiere  are  dcMBens  of  smaU  bronae  oannon  lying 
about  on  the  ground,  although  they  have  cost  on  the  average 
perhaps  £10  apiece.  The  chief  men  of  each  village  came  to 
visit  me,  clothed  in  robes  of  silk  and  flowered  satin,  though 
their  houses  and  their  daily  fare  are  no  better  than  those  of 
the  other  inhabitants.  What  a  contrast  between  these  pecv 
pie  and  such  savages  as  the  best  tribes  of  Hill  Dyaks  in  Bor- 
neo, or  the  Indians  of  the  Uaupes  in  South  America,  living 
on  the  banks  of  clear  streams,  clean  in  their  persons  and  their 
houses,  with  abundance  of  wholesome  food,  and  exhibiting  its 
effect  in  healthy  skins  and  beauty  of  form  and  feature  I  There 
is  in  fact  filmost  i\a  much  differenoe  between  the  various  races 
of  savage  as  of  civilized  peoples,  and  we  may  safely  affirm 
thjit  the  better  specimens  of  the  former  ar^  muoh  superior  to 
tlie  lower  examples  of  the  latter  class. 

One  of  the  few  luxuries  of  Matabello  is  the  palm-wine, 
which  is  the  fermented  sap  from  the  flower  stems  of  the  co- 
coa-nut. It  is  irally  a  very  nice  drink,  more  like  cider  thnn 
beer,  though  quite  as  intoxicatin<?  as  1  lu;  latter.  Young  cocoa- 
nuts  are  also  very  abundant,  >o  that  anywhere  in  the  island 
it  is  only  necessary  to  go  a  few  yards  to  find  a  delicious  bev- 
erage by  chmbing  up  a  tree  for  it.   It  is  the  water  of  the 
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young  fmit  th^  is  drank,  before  the  palp  has  birdmd;  it  is 
then  more  alnindant,  oKear,  and  refreahingi  and  the  thin  ooat- 
ing  of  gelatmons  pulp  i8  tiionght  a  great  luxmy.  Ttue  watw 
of  full-grown  ooooapnate  is  always  t&rown  away  as  imdrinka- 
ble,  although  it  is  delidous  in  oomparison  with  that  of  the 
old  dry  nuts  whiofa  alone  we  obtain  in  this  ooontiy.  Hie 
ooooa-nnt  pulp  I  did  not  like  at  first ;  but  fruits  are  so  soaroe, 
except  at  pardoolar  seasons^  that  one  soon  learns  to  appreci- 
ate any  tMng  of  a  fmily  nature. 

Many  persons  in  Europe  are  under  the  impression  iibat 
frnits  of  (kllcious  flavor  abound  in  the  tropic^  forests,  and 
they  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  trniy  wild 
fruits  of  this  grand  and  luxuriant  ardhipelago,  the  vegetation 
of  which  will  vie  with  that  of  any  part  of  the  woiid,  are  in 
aknoBt  every  island  inferior  in  abundance  and  quality  to  those 
of  Britain.  Wild  strawberries  and  raspberries  are  found  in 
some  places,  but  they  are  such  poor  tasteless  things  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  eating,  and  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
our  blackberries  and  whortleberries.  The  kanary-nut  may  be 
considered  equal  to  a  hazel-nut,  but  I  have  met  with  nothing 
else  superior  to  our  crabs,  our  haws,  beech-nuts,  wild  plums, 
and  acorns ;  fniita  which  would  be  hiiihly  esteemed  by  the  na- 
tives of  tliesc  ishuids,  and  woul<l  form  an  imj)ortant  part  of 
their  sustenajico.  All  thf  fine  tropical  fruits  are  much  cul- 
tivated productions  as  our  apples,  peaches,  and  plums,  and 
their  wild  prototypes,  when  found,  are  generally  either  taste- 
less or  uneatable. 

The  people  of  Matabello,  like  those  of  most  of  the  Moham- 
medan villages  of  East  Ceram  and  (ioram,  amused  me  mneh 
by  their  strange  ideas  concerning  the  Russian  war.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  Russians  were  not  only  most  thoroughly  beaten 
by  the  Turks,  but  were  absolutely  conquered,  and  all  convert- 
ed to  Islamism !  And  they  can  hardly  he  convinced  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  assist- 
ance of  France  and  England  the  poor  Sultnii  \vould  have  fared 
ilL  Another  of  their  notions  is,  that  the  Turks  are  the  largest 
and  strongest  people  in  the  world — in  fact  a  race  of  giants ; 
that  tb^  eat  enormous  quantities  of  meat,  and  are  a  most 
ferocious  and  irresistible  nation.  Whence  such  strangely  in- 
correct  opinions  conld  have  arisen  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
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DiiksB  thej  are  derived  from,  Arab  prieets,  or  hadjis  retanied 
from  Bfecoa,  vho  may  heard  of  the  andent  prowess  of 
the  Turkish  armies  when  they  made  all  Europe  tremble,  and 
sQppoee  that  their  eharaoter  and  warlike  capacity  most  be 
the  same  at  the  present  time. 

OOBAIC. 

A  steady  south-east  wind  haymg  set  in,  we  retnmed  to 
ManowoUco  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  the  day  after  crossed 
over  to  Ondor,  the  chief  TtUage  of  Goram. 

Aronnd  this  island  extends,  with  lew  interruptions,  an  ^ 
circling  coral  reef  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
visible  as  a  stripe  of  pale-green  water,  but  only  at  very  lowest 
ebb-tides  showing  any  roek  above  the  surface.  Tlierc  are 
several  deep  entrances  through  this  reef,  and  inside  it  there 
is  good  anchorage  in  all  weathers.  The  land  rises  gradually 
to  a  moderate  height,  and  numerous  small  streams  descend 
on  all  sides.  The  mere  existence  of  these  streams  would 
prove  that  the  island  was  not  entirely  coralline,  as  in  that  case 
aU  the  water  would  sink  through  the  porous  rock  as  it  does 
at  Idanowolko  and  MatabeUo;  but  we  have  more  positive 
proof  in  the  pebbles  and  stones  of  their  beds,  which  exhibit 
a  variety  of  stratified  crystalline  rocks.  About  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  beach  rises  a  wall  of  coral  rock  ton  or  twenty 
feet  h\[rh,  above  which  is  an  undulatiiiG:  surface  of  rugged 
coral  which  slopes  downward  toward  tlie  interior,  and  then 
after  a  Blight  ascent  boim<le(l  by  a  second  wall  nf  coral. 
Similar  walls  occur  higher  up,  and  coral  is  found  ou  the  high- 
est part  of  the  island. 

This  peculiar  structure  teaches  us  that  before  the  coral  was 
formed  land  existed  in  this  spot ;  that  this  land  sunk  gradual- 
ly beneath  tlie  waters,  but  with  intervals  of  rest,  during  which 
encirclincj  reefs  were  formed  ai'ound  it  at  different  elevations; 
that  it  then  rose  to  aV)ove  its  present  elevation,  and  is  now 
again  sinking.  We  infer  this,  because  encircling  reefs  are  a 
proof  of  subsidence;  and  if  the  island  were  acrain  elevated 
about  a  hundred  feet,  what  is  now  the  reef  and  the  shallow 
sea  within  it  would  form  a  wall  of  coral  rock,  and  an  undula- 
ting coralline  plain  exactly  similar  to  those  that  still  exist  at 
various  altitudes  up  to  the  summit  of  the  island.   We  learn 
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alio  thai  thflie  cluuigee  haVe  taken  plaoe  at  a  oomparaliTdy 
reoent  epoch,  for  the  anrSaoe  of  the  ooral  haa  aoaioely  suffered 
from  the  aotion  of  the  weather,  and  hundreds  of  sea^hells,  ex- 
actly reaembUng  thoee  atill  found  upon  the  beach,  and  many 
of  them,  retaining  their  gloss  and  even  their  oo]or,are  eoatter- 
ed  over  the  surface  of  the  island  to  near  its  snnunit 

Whether  the  (loram  groap  formed  originally  part  of  New 
Gninea  or  of  Ceratu  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine,  and 
its  productions  will  throw  little  light  npon  the  question  if,  as 
1  suppose,  the  islands  have  been  entirely  submerged  within 
the  epoch  of  existing  species  of  animals,  as  in  that  case  it 
must  owe  its  present  fauna  an  1  flora  to  recent  immigration 
from  surrounding  lands ;  and  with  this  view  its  poverty  in 
species  very  well  agrees.  It  possesses  much  in  common  with 
East  Ceram,  but  at  the  same  time  has  a  good  d*  nl  of  re- 
semblance to  the  Ke  Islands  and  Banda.  The  tine  j  i^^c  on 
Carpophaga  coucinna  inhabits  Ke,  Bauda,  Matabeilo,  and 
Goram,  and  is  replaced  by  a  distinct  species,  C.  ncglecta,  in 
Cerara.  The  insects  of  tliese  four  islands  have  also  a  com- 
mon facies — facts  which  seem  to  intUcato  that  some  more  ex- 
tensive  land  has  recently  disappeared  from  the  area  they  now 
occupy,  and  haa  supplied  them  with  a  few  of  its  peculiar  pro- 
ductions. 

The  Ci*H  aai  people  (among  whom  I  staid  a  month)  are  a 
race  of  traders.  Every  year  they  visit  the  Teuimber,  K^,  and 
Aru  Islands,  the  whole  north-west  coast  of  New  Guinea  from 
Oetanata  to  Salwatty,  and  the  island  of  Waigion  and  Mysol. 
They  also  extend  th^  voyages  to  Tidore  and  Temate,  as  well 
as  to  Banda  and  Amboyna.  Their  praus  are  all  made  by  that 
wonderful  race  of  boat^builders,  the  Islanders,  who  annual- 
ly turn  out  some  hundreds  of  boats,  large  and  smaU,  which  oan 
hardly  be  surpassed  for  beauty  of  foim  and  goodness  of  work- 
manship. Ihey  trade  chiefly  in  tripang,  the  medidnal  mussoi 
barl^  wild  nutmegs,  and  tortoise-shell,  which  they  sell  to  the 
Bagis  traders  at  Ceram-hm^  or  Aru,  few  of  them  caring  to 
take  their  products  to  any  other  market  In  other  respects 
Ih^  are  a  lazy  race,  living  very  poorly,  and  much  given  to 
opium-smoking.  The  only  native  manufactures  are  s^-mat- 
tbg,  coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  pandanu84eaf  boxes,  prettily 
stained  and  ornamented  with  shell-work. 
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In  the  island  of  Goram,  only  eight  or  ten  miles  long,  there 
are  about  a  dozen  Rajahs,  scarcely  better  off  than  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  exercising  a  mere  nominal  sway,  except 
when  any  order  is  received  from  the  Dutch  C4overnment,  when, 
being  backed  by  a  higher  power,  they  show  a  little  more  strict 
authority.  My  friend  the  Rajah  of  Ammer  (commonly  called 
Rajah  of  Goram)  told  me  that  a  few  yean  ago,  before  the 
Dntoh  had  interfered  in  the  affiairB  of  the  island,  the  trade 
was  not  oanied  on  so  peaceably  as  at  present,  rival  prans  oft- 
en fighting  when  on  the  way  to  the  eame  locality,  or  trafficking 
in  the  fiame  yillage.  Now  such  a  thing  is  never  thought  of— 
one  of  the  good  effects  of  the  superintendence  of  a  eiyiliaed 
goyemment.  Disputes  between  villages  are  still,  however, 
sometimes  setded  by  fighting,  and  I  one  day  saw  abont  fifty 
men,  carrying  long  guns  and  heavy  oartridge-belts,  march 
through  ^  village.  They  had  come  from  the  other  side  of 
the  island  on  some  question  of  trei|Nus  or  bonndaiy,  and  were 
prepared  for  war  if  peaceable  negotiations  should  fiSL 
t  While  at  Manowolko  I  had  purchased  for  100  florins  (£0) 

a  small  prau  which  was  brought  over  the  next  day,  as  I  was 
informed  it  was  more  easy  to  have  the  necessaiy  alterations 
made  in  Goram,  where  several     workmen  were  settled. 

As  soon  as  we  began  getting  my  prau  ready  I  was  obliged 
to  give  up  collecting,  as  I  found  that,  unless  I  was  constantly 
on  the  spot  myself,  very  litde  work  would  be  done.  As  I  pro- 
posed making  some  long  voyages  in  this  boat,  I  determined  to 
fit  it  np  conveniently,  and  was  obliged  to  do  all  the  inside  work 
myself,  assisted  by  my  two  Amboynese  boys.  I  had  plenty 
of  visitors,  surprised  to  see  a  white  man  at  work,  and  much 
astonished  at  the  novel  arrangements  I  was  making  in  one  of 
their  native  vessels.  Luckily  I  had  a  few  tools  of  my  own, 
inclnding  n  small  paw  and  some  chhrls,  and  these  were  now 
severely  trid,  ruttiiiL,'^  and  fitting  licMvy  iron-wood  j>lariks  for 
the  floorinti;  and  the  posts  that  support  the  triangular  mast. 
Being  of  the  best  London  make,  they  stond  the  work  well,  and 
without  them  it  would  have  been  impobsiljle  for  rae  to  have 
finished  my  boat  with  half  the  neatness,  or  in  double  the  time. 
T  had  a  Ke  workman  to  put  in  new  ribs,  for  which  T  bought 
nails  o  f  a  Bugis  trader  at  Sd.  a  pound.  My  gimlets  were,  how- 
ever, too  small ;  and,  having  no  augers,  we  were  obliged  to 
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bore  all  the  hcAea  with  hot  iraoa — a  most  tedious  and  ansatifi- 
hctovy  operation. 

Five  men  had  been  engaged  to  work  at  the  pran  tffl  finish- 
ed, and  tlien  go  with  me  to  Mysol,  Waigion,  and  Teniate. 
Their  ideas  of  work  were,  however,  very  different  from  mine, 
and  I  had  immense  diffieolty  with  them;  seldom  more  than 
two*  or  three  coming  togetiier,  and  a  hnndred  ezenaeB  being 
given  for  working  only  half  a  day  when  they  did  come. 
Tet  they  were  constantly  begging  advances  of  money,  siting 
they  had  nothing  to  eat  When  I  gave  it  them  they  were  sure 
to  stay  away  the  next  day,  and  when  I  refused  any  further 
advances  some  of  them  declined  working  any  more.  As  the 
boat  apprroohed  completion  my  difficulties  with  the  men  in- 
creased. The  uncle  <d  one  had  commenced  a  war,  or  sort  of 
faction  fight,  and  wanted  his  assUtance ;  another's  wife  was 
ill,  and  would  not  let  him  come;  a  third  had  fever  and  agne, 
and  pains  in  his  head  and  back  ;  and  a  fourth  had  an  inexora- 
))1 1  (  reditor  who  would  not  let  him  go  out  of  his  si^t.  They 
had  aU  received  a  month's  wages  in  advance ;  and  though  the 
amount  was  not  large,  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  pay  it 
back,  or  I  should  £?ot  no  men  at  alL  I  therefore  sent  the  vil- 
lage eonstal)lc  after  two,  and  kept  tliein  in  custody  a  day, 
when  tliey  returned  about  three-fourths  of  what  they  owfd 
me.  The  pick  man  al<n  paid,  and  the  steersman  found  a  sub- 
stitute? was  willing  to  take  his  debt,  and  receive  only  the 
balance  of  his  wagros. 

About  tliis  time  we  had  a  striking  proof  of  the  dangers  of 
N"ew  Guinea  trading.  Six  men  arrived  at  the  village  in  a 
small  boat  almost  starved,  having  escaped  out  of  two  praus, 
the  remainder  of  whose  crows  (fourteen  in  number)  liad  been 
murdered  by  the  natives  of  New  Guinea.  The  praus  had  left 
this  village  a  few  months  before,  and  among  the  murdered 
men  were  the  Rajah's  son,  and  the  relations  or  slaves  of  many 
of  the  inhiil  )i  tanls.  Tlie  cry  of  lamentation  that  arose  when  the 
news  arrived  was  most  distressing.  A  score  of  women,  who 
had  lost  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  or  more  distant  relatives, 
set  up  at  once  the  most  dismal  shrieks  and  groans  and  wailings, 
which  continued  at  intervals  till  late  at  nig  lit ;  and  as  the  chief 
houses  in  the  village  were  crowded  together  round  that  which 
I  occupied,  our  situation  was  any  thing  but  agreeable. 
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It  seems  that  the  Tillage  where  the  attack  took  place 
(nearly  opposite  the  small  island  of  Lokahia)  is  known  to  be 
dangeroQs,  and  the  vessels  had  only  gone  there  afewdays  be* 
lore  to  bay  some  tripang.  The  cfew  were  living  on  shore, 
the  prans  being  in  a  snuill  river  dose  by,  and  they  were  at- 
tacked and  murdered  in  the  daytime  while  bargaining  with 
the  Papiiana.  The  six  men  who  snrvived  were  on  board  the 
prans,  and  escaped  by  at  onoe  getting  into  the  small  boat  and 
rowing  out  to  sea. 

This  south-west  part  of  New  Guinea,  known  to  the  native 
traders  as  **  Papua  Kowiyee  and  "  Papna  Onen,"  is  inhabited 
by  the  most  treacherous  and  bloodthirsty  tribes.  It  is  in  * 
these  dislzicts  that  the  commanders  and  portions  of  the  crews 
of  many  of  the  early  discovery  ships  were  murdered,  and 
scarcely  a  year  now  passes  but  some  lives  are  lost.  The  Go- 
ram  and  Ceram  traders  are  themselves  generally  inoffensive ; 
they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  these  natives, 
and  arc  not  likely  to  provoke  an  attack  by  any  insults  or  open 
attempt  at  robbery  or  imposition.  They  are  accustomed  to 
visit  the  same  places  every  year,  and  the  nntivcs  r:ni  li  ive  no 
fear  of  tbeui,  as  mayl^e  allocked  in  excuse  for  tin  ir  attac  ks  on 
Europeans.  In  otln  r  extensive  districts  inhabited  by  the 
same  Papuan  rn(  es,  such  as  Mysol,  Salwatty,  Waic^ou,  and 
some  parts  of  tlie  adjacent  coast,  the  people  liave  taken  the 
first  step  in  civilization,  owing  probably  to  the  settlement  of 
traders  of  mixed  breed  among  them,  and  for  many  years  no 
such  attacks  have  taken  place.  On  the  south-west  coast,  and 
in  the  large  island  of  Jobie,  however,  the  natives  are  in  a  very 
barbarous  condition,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  robbery 
and  murder — a  habit  which  is  conJQrraed  by  the  impunity  they 
experience,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  wild  mountain  and 
forest  country  forbidding  all  pursuit  or  attempt  at  punishment 
Inthe  very  same  vUlageyfooryearsbefore,  more  thanfifty  Groram 
men  were  murdered ;  and  as  these  savages  obtain  an  immense 
booty  in  the  prans  and  all  their  appnrtenanoes,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed that  snob  attacks  will  continue  to  be  made  at  intervals  as 
long  as  traders  yUat  the  same  spots  and  attempt  no  retaliation. 
Pudshment  could  only  be  inflicted  on  these  people  by  very 
arbitrary  measures,  such  as  by  obtaining  possession  of  some 
of  the  ofaie&  by  stratagem,  sod  rendering  them  responsible 
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for  the  capture  of  the  murderers  at  the  peril  of  their  own 
heads.  But  any  thing  of  this  kind  would  be  quite  contrary 
to  the  system  adopted  by  the  Datdi  QoYemmeat  in  its  deal- 
ings with  luitiyes. 


When  my  boat  was  at  length  lamidlied  and  loaded,  I  goi 
my  men  tog^er,  and  aotoalty  set  sail  the  next  day  (May  27th), 
maoh  to  the  astofuahment  of  Ihe  Goram  people,  to  whom  audi 
panotaali^  waa  a  novdty.  I  had  a  orew  of  three  men  and  a 
boy,  besides  my  two  Amhoyna  lada ;  whieh  waa  sidBoieiit  for 
aaOhig,  though  rather  too  few  if  obliged  to  row  mnoh.  The 
next  day  was  very  wet^  with  sqaallSi  oidms,  and  contrary  winds, 
and  wi^  some  diffionlty  we  readied  Kilwaroy  the  metropolis 
of  the  Bogis  traders  in  the  far  Saat  As  I  wanted  to  make 
some  pnrdiases,  I  staid  here  two  daya,  and  sent  two  of  my 
boxes  of  specimens  by  a  Macassar  pran  to  be  forwarded  to 
Temate,  thus  relieying  myself  of  a  considerable  incumbrance. 
I  bought  knives,  baains,  and  handkerchiefs  for  barter,  which 
with  the  choppers,  cloth,  and  beads  I  had  brought  with  me, 
made  a  pretty  good  assortment  I  also  bought  two  Tower 
mushets  to  satisfy  my  crew,  who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
being  armed  against  attacks  of  pirates;  and  with  spices  and 
a  few  articles  of  food  for  the  voyage,  nearly  my  last  doit  was 
exp€nded. 

The  little  island  of  Kilwaru  is  a  mere  sandbank,  just  large 
enough  to  contain  a  .small  tillage,  and  situated  between  the 
isbnds  of  Ccrnm  laiit  and  Kissa — straits  about  a  third  of  a 
mile  wide  soparatiuij;  it  from  each  of  thein.  It  is  surrounded 
by  cnr:il  reefs,  and  offers  good  anchorage  ia  both  monsoons. 
Thoiii^h  not  more  than  fifty  yards  across,  and  not  elevated 
more  than  thre<3  or  four  feet  above  t!u?  liighest  tide«,  it  has 
wells  of  excellent  drinking-water — a  singular  phenomenon, 
which  would  seem  to  imj)! y  deep-seated  subterranean  channels 
connectinc;-  it  with  otlier  islands.  These  advantages,  with  itfi 
situation  in  the  centre  of  the  Papuan  trading-dbtrict,  lead  to 
its  being  so  much  frequented  by  the  Bugis  traders.  Here 
the  Goram  men  bring  the  produce  of  their  little  voyages, 
which  they  exchange  for  cloth,  sago  cakes,  and  opium ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  surrounding  islands  visit  iL  with  the 
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0ame  object  It  is  the  rendesroiu  of  the  prans  trading  to  va- 
rioiis  parts  ci  New  Guinea,  whioh  here  assort  and  dry  their 
cargoes,  and  refit  lor  the  voyage  home.  Tripang  and  mnssoi 
bark  are  the  most  bnO^y  articles  d  prodnce  brought  here, 
with  wild  nutmegs,  tortoise-sheU,  pearly  and  birds  of  paradise, 
'  io  smaller  quantities.  The  villages  of  the  main-land  of  Coram 
bring  their  sago,  whioh  is  thus  distributed  to  tiie  islands  far- 
ther esst,  while  rice  from  BaU  and  Macassar  can  also  be  pur- 
chased, at  a  moderate  price.  The  Groram  men  come  here  for 
their  supplies  <  f  npium,  both  for  their  own  consumption  and 
for  barter  in  Mysol  am  i  AYaigiou,  where  they  have  introduced 
it,  and  where  the  chiefs  and  wealthy  men  arc  passionately 
fond  of  iL  Schooners  from  Bali  come  to  buy  Papuan  slaves, 
while  the  sea-wandering  Bugis  arrive  ibrom  distant  Singapoie 
in  their  lumbering  praus,  bringing  thence  the  produce  of  the 
Chinamen's  workshops  and  Eling's  basar,  as  well  as  of  the 
looms  of  Lancashire  and  Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  Bvigis  traders,  who  had  arrived  a  few  days  be- 
fore froTTi  3fy8ol,  brought  mc  news  of  my  assistant  Charles 
Allen,  witlx  whom  lie  was  well  acquainted,  and  who,  he  assured 
me,  wn«  malNing  large  eoll(?ctions  of  birds  and  insects,  although 
he  had  not  obtained  any  birds  of  paradise;  Siliiita,  where  he 
was  staying,  not  being  a  good  place  for  tin  iii.  This  was  on 
the  whole  satisfactory,  and  I  was  auidous  to  reach  him  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Leaving  Kilwaru  e:irly  in  the  morning  of  June  1st,  witli  a 
strong  east  wind  we  <I()ul4ed  the  point  of  Ceram  about  noon, 
the  heavy  sea  causing  niy  prau  to  roll  about  a  good  deal  to  the 
damage  of  onr  crockery.  As  bad  weather  seemed  coming  on, 
we  got  inside  the  reefs  aiui  anchored  opposite  the  village  of 
Warus-warus  to  waitfor  a  change.  The  niglit  was  very  squal- 
ly, and  though  in  a  good  harbor,  we  rolled  and  jerked  uneasi- 
ly ;  but  iu  the  morning  I  had  greater  cause  for  uneasiness  in  the 
discovery  that  our  entire  Goram  crew  had  decamped,  taking 
with  them  all  they  possessed  and  a  little  more,  and  leaving 
us  without  any  small  boat  in  which  to  land.  I  immediately 
told  my  Ambojma  men  to  load  and  fire  the  muskets  as  a  sig- 
nal of  distress,  which  was  soon  answered  by  the  village  chief 
sending  off  a  boat^  which  took  me  on  shore.  I  requested  that 
messengers  should  be  immediately  sent  to  the  ndghboring 
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villages  in  qneBt  of  the  fagitivM,  wHich  was  promptly  done. 
My  praa  was  brought  into  a  small  oreeik,  where  it  oonld  se- 
ooreljr  rest  in  the  mnd  at  low  water,  and  part  of  a  house  was 
given  me,  in  which  I  coold  stay  for  a  while.  I  now'  fonnd 
my  progress  again  suddenly  checked,  just  when  I  thought  I 
had  oTeroome  my  diief  difficulties.  As  I  had  treated  my  men 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  had  f^vea  them  almost  every 
thing  they  had  asked  foTyl  can  impute  their  nmning  away 
only  to  their  bang  totally  unaccustomed  to  tiie  restraint  of  a 
Suropean  master,  and  for  some  undefined  dread  of  my  ulti- 
mate  intentions  regarding  them.  The  oldest  man  was  an  opi- 
um-smoker, and  a  reputed  thief ;  but  I  had  been  obliged  to 
take  him  at  the  last  moment  as  a  substitute  for  another.  I 
feel  sure  it  was  he  who  induced  the  others  to  run  away ;  and 
as  they  knew  the  country  well,  and  had  several  hoars'  start  of 
us,  there  was  little  chance  of  catching  them. 

We  were  here  in  the  great  sago  district  of  East  Ceram,which 
supplies  most  of  the  surrounding  islands  with  their  daily 
bread,  and  during  one  week^s  delay  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  whole  process  of  making  it,  and  obtaininc:  some  in- 
teresting statistics.  The  sago-tree  is  a  palm,  thicker  and 
larger  tlian  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  althonsih  rarely  so  tall,  and  liav- 
ing  immense  pinnate  spiny  leaves,  wliich  completely  cover  the 
trunk  till  it  is  inaTiy  years  old.  It  has  a  creeping  rout-stem 
like  the  Nipa  ])al!n,  and  when  about  Um  or  fifteen  years  of  age 
sends  up  an  immense  termmal  spike  of  flowers,  after  wliich  the 
tree  dies.  It  gro^Fs  in  swnmps  or  in  swampy  hollows  on  the 
rocky  slopes  of  hills,  wiiere  it  seems  to  thrive  equally  well  as 
when  exposed  to  the  influx  of  salt  or  brackish  water.  Tlie  midribs 
of  the  immense  leaves  form  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  in 
these  lands,  supplying  the  place  of  biimbuu,  to  which  for  many 
purposes  they  art  .superior.  They  are  twelve  or  fifteen  feel  long, 
and  when  very  fine,  as  thick  iu  the  lower  part  as  a  man^s  leg. 
They  are  very  light,  consisting  entirely  of  a  firm  pith  covered 
with  a  hard  thin  rind  or  bark.  Entire  houses  are  built  of 
these;  they  form  admirable  roofing-poles  for  thatch;  split 
end  well-Bupported,  they  do  for  flooring ;  and  when  chosen  of 
equal  size,  and  pegged  together  side  by  side  to  AH  up  the  pan- 
da of  framed  wooden  houses,  they  have  a  very  neat  appear- 
^W,  and  make  better  walls  and  partitions  than  boards,  aa 
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they  do  not  shrink,  require  no  paint  or  varnish,  and  are  nut  a 
quarter  the  expense.  When  carefully  split  and  shaved  smooth, 
Uiey  are  formed  into  light  boards,  with  pegs  of  the  bark  it- 
Belf,  and  m  the  fotindatioti  of  the  leaf-oovered  boxes  of  Gk>- 
ram.  All  the  infleot-bozes  I  used  in  the  Molnocee  were  thus 
made  at  Amboyna ;  and  when  oovered  with  stoat  paper  in- 
side  and  ont,  are  strong,  light,  and  seooxe  the  insect-pins  re- 
markably well  The  leidets  the  sago  folded  and  tied  side 
by  side  on  the  smaller  midribs  form  the  atap  or  thatch  in 
oniversal  use,  whOethe  prodnot  of  the  trunk  is  the  staple  food 
of  some  hundred  thousands  of  men. 

When  sago  is  to  be  made,  a  fultgrown  tree  is  selected  just 
before  it  is  going  to  flower.  It  is  cut  down  dose  to  the 
ground,  the  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  cleared  away,  and  a  broad 
strip  of  the  bark  taken  off  the  upper  side  of  the  trunk.  This 
exposea  the  pithy  matter,  which  is  of  a  rusty  color  near  the 
bottom  of  the  tree,  but  hij^er  up  pure  white,  about  as  hard 
as  a  dry  apple,  but  with  wood^-  fibres  running  through  it 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  This  pith  is  cut  or  broken 
down  into  a  coarse  powder  by  means  of  a  tool  constructed  for 
the  purpose-^  dub  of  hard  and  heavy  wood,  having  a  piece 
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of  sharp  quartz  rock  firmly  embedded  into  its  blunt  end  and 
projecting  about  half  an  inch.  Hy  Rnccefisivc  blows  of  this, 
narrow  fsfrips  of  tlie  ]nth  :\rv  rut  away,  and  full  down  into  the 
cylinder  formed  by  the  bark.  Proceeding  steadily  on,  the 
whole  trunk  is  cleared  out,  leaving  a  skin  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  thiclcriL  -s.  This  material  is  earned  away  (in  bask- 
ets made  of  the  sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves)  to  the  nearest 
water,  where  a  waehing-machine  is  put  up,  which  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  sago-tree  itself.  The  larire  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaves  form  the  troughs,  and  the  fibrous  covering 
from  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  young  cocoa-nut  the  strainer.  Wa- 
ter is  poured  on  the  mass  of  pith,  which  is  kneaded  and  press- 
ed against  the  strainer  till  the  starch  is  all  dissolved  and  has 
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passed  through,  when  the  fibrous  refuse  is  thrown  away,  and 
a  fresh  basketful  put  in  its  place.  The  water  charged  with 
sago  starch  passes  on  to  a  trough,  with  a  depression  in  the  cen- 
tre, where  the  sediment  is  deposited,  the  suq)lus  water  trick- 
ling off  by  a  shallow  outlet.  When  the  trough  is  nearly  full, 
the  mass  of  starch,  which  has  a  slight  reddish  tinge,  is  made 
into  cylinders  of  about  thirty  pounds'  weight,  and  neatly  cov- 
ered with  sago  leaves,  and  in  this  state  is  sold  as  raw  sago. 

Boiled  with  water,  this  forms  a  thick  glutinous  mass,  with 
a  rather  astringent  taste,  and  is  eaten  with  salt,  limes,  and 
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chilies.  Sago-bread  is  made  in  large  quantities,  by  baking  it 
into  cakes  in  a  small  clay  oven  containing  six  or  eight  slits  side 
by  side,  each  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  six  or 
eight  inches  square.  The  raw  sago  is  broken  up,  dried  in  the 
sun,  powdered,  and  finely  sifted.  The  oven  is  heated  over  a 
clear  fire  of  embers,  and  is  lightly  filled  witli  the  sago-powder.  . 
The  openings  are  then  covered  with  a  flat  piece  of  sago  bark, 
and  in  about  five  minutes  the  cakes  are  turned  out  sufficiently 
baked.  The  hot  cakes  are  very  nice  with  butter,  and  when 
made  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar  and  grated  cocoa-nut 
are  quite  a  delicacy.    They  are  soft,  and  something  like  corn- 
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floor  oaksB,  but  liftve  a  slight  ebanetorktio  flavor  wMoh  is 
lost  in  the  refined  sago  we  nee  in  this  oonntry.  When  not 
wanted  for  immediate  nse^  they 
are  dried  for  several  days  in  the 
son,  and  tied  np  in  bundles  of 
twenty.  They  win  then  keep 
for  years;  they  are  very  hard, 
and  very  rongh  and  dry ;  bnt  the 
people  are  need  to  tiiem  from 
infuioy,  and  little  children  may 
be  seen  gnawing  at  them  as  con-  aioo  ovn. 

tentcdly  as  ours  with  their  bread 

and  butter.  If  dipped  in  water  and  then  toasted,  they  be* 
oome  almost  as  good  as  when  fresh  baked ;  and  thus  treated, 
they  were  my  daily  substitute  for  bread  with  my  coffee. 
Soaked  and  boiled,  they  make  a  very  good  pudding  or  vege- 
table, and  served  well  to  economise  our  rice,  which  is  some- 
times difficult  to  got  so  far  east. 

It  is  truly  an  extraordinary  sl^^ht  to  witness  a  whole  tree- 
trunk,  perhaps  twenty  feet  loug  and  four  or  five  in  circumfer- 
ence, converted  into  food  with  so  little  labor  and  preparation. 
A  good-sized  tree  will  produce  thirty  tomans  or  bundles  of 
thirty  pounds  each,  and  each  toman  will  make  sixty  cakes  of 
three  to  the  pound.  Two  of  these  cakes  are  as  much  as  a 
man  can  eat  at  one  meal,  and  five  are  considered  a  full  day's 
allowance;  so  that  reckoning  a  tree  to  produce  1800  cakes, 
weighing  600  pounds,  it  will  supply  a  man  ^y\th.  food  for  a 
whole  year.  The  labor  to  produce  this  is  very  moderate. 
Two  men  will  finish  a  tree  in  five  days,  and  two  women 
will  bake  the  whole  into  cakes  in  five  days  more ;  but  the 
raw  sago  ^rill  keep  very  weU,  and  can  be  baked  as  wanted,  so 
that  we  may  estimate  that  in  ten  days  a  man  may  prodnoe 
food  for  the  whole  year.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  he 
possesses  sago  trees  of  his  own,  for  they  are 'now  all  private 
property.  If  he  does  not  he  has  to  pay  abont  seven-and-six- 
penoe  for  one;  and  as  labor liere  is  fivepenoe  a  day,  the  total 
cost  of  a  year's  food  for  one  man  is  abont  twelve  shillings. 
The  effect  of  this  dheapness  of  food  is  decidedly  prejodidal, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sago  oonntry  are  never  so  well  off 
as  those  where  rice  is  cultivated.  Many  of  the  people  here 
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have  neither  vegetables  nor  fruit,  bat  live  almost  eDtirely  on 
aigo  and  a  little  fish.  Having  lev  occnpations  at  home,  tbej 
wander  about  on  petty  trading  or  fishing  expeditions  to  tile 
neighboring  islands ;  and  as  far  as  the  comforts  of  life  are  con- 
oernedy  are  much  inferior  to  the  wild  Hill  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  or 
to  many  of  the  more  barbaroos  tribes  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  country  round  Warus-warus  is  low  and  swampy,  and 
owing  to  tlie  absence  of  cultivation,  there  were  scarctjly  any 
paths  leading  into  the  forest.  I  was  therefore  unable  to  col- 
lect much  during  ray  enforced  stay,  and  found  no  rare  birds 
or  insects  to  improve  my  opinion  of  Ceram  as  a  collecting- 
ground.  Finding  it  quite  impossible  to  get  men  here  to  ac- 
company me  on  tlie  whole  voyage,  T  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  a  crew  to  take  me  as  far  as  Wahai,  on  t}»e  middle  tif  the 
north  coast  of  Ceram,  and  the  chief  Dut<;h  station  in  the  is*iand. 
The  journey  took  us  five  days,  owing  to  calms  and  light  winds, 
and  no  incident  of  any  interest  occurred  on  it,  nor  did  I  ob- 
tain at  our  stopping-places  a  single  addition  to  my  collections 
worth  naming.  At  Wahai,  which  1  reached  on  the  15th  of 
June,  I  was  hospitably  received  by  tlie  connnandant  and  my 
old  friend  Herr  Kosenberg,  who  was  now  on  an  official  visit 
here.  He  lent  me  some  money  to  j)ay  my  men,  and  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  obtain  three  others  willing  to  make  the  voy- 
age with  me  to  Temate,  and  one  more  who  was  to  return  from 
Mysol  One  of  my  Amboyna  lads,  however,  left  me,  so  that 
I  was  stin  rather  short  of  hands. 

I  loond  here  a  letter  from  Charles  Allen,  who  was  at  Silinta, 
in  Mysol,  anjdonsly  expecting  me,  as  he  was  oat  of  rice  and 
other  necessaries,  and  was  short  of  insect-pins.  He  was  also 
ill,  and  if  I  did  not  soon  come  would  return  to  Wahai 

As  my  Toyage  from  this  place  to  Waigriou  was  among  isl- 
ands inhabited  hj  the  Papuan  race^  and  was  an  eventful  and 
disastrous  one,  I  will  narrate  its  chief  incidents  in  a  separate 
chapter  in  that  division  of  mj  work  devoted  to  the  Papuan 
Islands.  I  now  have  to  pass  over  a  year  spent  in  Waigiou 
and  Timor,  in  order  to  describe  my  visit  to  the  iskmd  of 
Bouru,  which  condaded  my  explorations  of  the  Moluccas. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

BOITBir. 

MAY  AND  JUNK,  18GI.     Map,  p.  356. 

I  HAD  long  wished  to  visit  the  largo  island  ofRouru,  which 
lies  due  west  of  Cenun,  and  of  which  scarcely  any  thing  ap- 
peared to  he  known  to  naturalists  except  tli;it  it  contained  a 
Babirdsa  very  like  that  of  Celebes.  1  therefore  made  arrange- 
ments tor  staying  there  two  months  after  leaving  Timor  Delli 
in  1 861.  This  I  could  cunvenieutiy  do  by  means  of  the  Dutch 
mail-steamers,  which  make  a  monthly  round  of  the  Moluccas. 

We  arrived  at  the  harbor  of  Cajeli  on  the  4th  of  May ;  a 
gun  was  tired,  the  commandant  of  the  fort  came  alongside  in 
a  native  boat  to  receive  the  post-packet,  and  took  me  and  my 
baggage  on  shore,  the  steamei  going  off  again  without  com- 
ing to  an  uiclior.  We  went  to  the  house  of  the  opzeiner,  or 
oyerseer,  a  native  of  Amboyna — ^Bonra  being  too  poor  a  plaee 
to  deflenre  even  an  Aflsistant  Resident ;  yet  the  appearanee 
of  the  village  was  very  £ur  superior  to  that  of  DeUi,  which 
possesses  '^His  ExceUeney  the  Governor;*'  and  the  little^fort, 
in  perfect  order,  surrounded  by  neat  grass-plots  and  straight 
walks,  although  manned  by  only  a  dozen  Javanese  soldiers 
with  an  adjutant  for  commander,  was  a  very  Sebastopol  in 
comparison  with  the  miserable  mud  mclosuro  at  Delli,  with 
its  numerous  staff  of  lieutenants,  captain,  and  miyor.  Yet 
this,  as  well  as  most  of  the  forts  in  the  Moluccas,  was  origi- 
nally built  T)y  the  Portuguese  themselves.  Oh,  Lusitania, 
how  art  thou  fallen  J 

While  the  opzehaer  was  reading  his  letters,  I  took  a  walk 
round  the  village  with  a  guide  in  search  of  a  house.  T}k> 
whole  jilnce  was  dreadfully  damp  and  muddy,  being  built  in 
a  Bwanip,  with  not  a  spot  of  j]rround  raised  a  foot  above  it, 
and  surrounded  by  swamfis  on  every  side.  The  houses  were 
mostly  well-built,  of  wooden  frame-work  filled  m  with  gaba-  • 
gaba  (leaf-stems  of  the  sago-palm);  but  as  they  had  no 
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wbitewuh^  and  the  floors  were  of  bare  black  earth  like  the 
roada,  and  generally  on  the  same  level,  thej  were  eztreuely 
damp  and  gloomy.  At  length  I  found  one  with  the  floor 
raised  aboat  a  foot^and  succeeded  in  making  a  bargain  with 
the  owner  to  tuni  out  immediutdy.  so  that  by  night  I  had 
installed  myself  comfortably.  The  chairs  and  tables  were 
left  for  me;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  remaming  famiturc  in  * 
the  house  consisted  of  a  little  crockery  and  a  few  clothes- 
boxes,  it  was  not  much  trouble  for  the  owners  to  move  into 
the  honsc  of  some  relatives,  and  thns  obtain  a  few  silver  ru- 
pees very  easily.  Every  foot  of  ground  between  the  houses 
throughout  the  village  is  crammed  with  fniit-trecs,  fo  that 
th%  sun  and  air  have  no  chanc(>  of  penetrating.  This  must 
be  very  cool  and  pleasant  in  t  he  dry  season,  but  makes  it  damp 
and  unhealthy  at  othor  tinios  of  the  year.  Unlortunately,  I 
had  coint  T\s  1  iiu  iiths  too  soon;  for  the  rains  were  not  yet 
over,  and  mud  and  water  were  the  prominent  features  of  the 
country. 

About  a  mile  behind  and  to  the  east  of  the  village  the 
hills  commeDCO ;  but  they  are  very  barren,  being  covered 
with  scanty  coarse  grass  and  scattered  trees  of  the  Melaleuca 
cajuputi,  from  the  leaTes  of  which  the  celebrated  oajepat  oil  is 
made.  Such  ctistriots  are  absolutely  destitnte  of  interest  for 
the  soologist  A  few  miles  fiirther  on  rose  higher  monntuns, 
apparently  well  covered  with  forest^  bnt  they  were  entirely 
nninbalnted  and  trackless^  and  practically  inaccessible  to  a 
traveller  with  limited  time  and  means.  It  became  evident, 
therefore,  that  I  must  leave  Gajeli  for  some  better  collecting- 
ground ;  and  finding  a  man  who  was  going  a  few  miles  east- 
ward to  a  village  on  the  coast  where  he  said  there  were  hOls 
and  forest,!  sent  my  boy  Ali  with  him  to  explore  and  report 
on  the  capabilities  of  the  district  At  the  same  time  I  ar- 
ranged to  go  myself  on  a  little  excnrston  up  a  river  which 
flows  into  the  bay  about  five  miles  north  of  the  town,  to  a 
village  of  the  Alfuros,  or  indigenes,  where  X  thought  I  might 
perhaps  find  a  good  collecting-ground. 

The  Kajah  of  Cajeli,  a  good-tempered  old  man,  offered  to 
accompanv  mL\  as  the  viUfiire  wa'^  under  his  frm-r  nunent; 
and  we  started  one  morning  early,  in  a  long  narrow  boat 
with  eight  rowers.   In  about  two  hours  we  entered  the  river. 
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and  commenr*  (1  our  inland  journey  ajjainnt  a  very  powerful 
current.  The  sireurn  was  about  a  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
was  generally  bordered  with  high  grass,  and  occasionally 
bushes  and  palm-trees.  The  country  round  waR  flat  and 
more  or  less  swampy,  with  scattered  trees  and  shi  ults.  At 
every  bend  we  crossed  the  river  to  avoid  the  strength  of  the 
current,  and  arrived  at  our  landing-place  about  four  o'clock 
in  a  torrent  of  lain.  Here  we  wait^  for  an  hour,  crouching 
imder  a  leaky  nuit  till  the  Alfiiros  aniyed  who  had  heea  sent 
for  from  the  village  to  canry  my  baggage,  when  we  set  olF 
along  a  path  of  whose  extreme  mnddhieas  I  had  been  warned 
before  starting.  • 

I  tnmed  up  my  trowsen  as  high  as  poBsible>  gnaped  a 
stoat  slide  to  prevent  awkward  &llsy  and  then  boldly  plmiged 
into  the  first  mnd-hole^  whioh  was  immediately  snooeeded  by 
another  and  another.  The  mnd  or  mad  and  water  was  knee* 
deep,  with  little  intervals  of  flrmer  ground  between,  making 
progreseion  exceedingly  difficult.  The  path  was  bordered 
with  high  rigid  grass,  growing  in  dense  clumps  separated  by 
water,  so  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  leaving  the  beat* 
en  track,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  floondering  on,  never 
knowing  where  our  feet  would  Test,  as  the  nrad  was  now  a 
few  inches,  now  two  feet  deep,  and  the  bottom  very  uneven, 
so  that  the  foot  slid  down  to  the  lowest  part,  and  made  it 
difficult  to  keep  on< 's  b;ilanr,e.  One  step  would  be  upon  a 
concealed  stif^k  or  lug,  almost  dislocatin<r  the  ankle,  while 
the  next  would  plunge  into  soft  mu^  al)(>\  e  the  knee.  It 
rained  all  the  way,  and  the  long  gra^^s,  six  feet  high,  met  over 
the  path;  so  that  we  could  not  see  a  step  of  the  way  ahead, 
and  received  a  double  drenching.  Before  we  got  to  the  vil- 
lage it  was  dark,  and  we  had  to  cross  over  a  small  but  deep 
and  swollen  stream  by  a  narrow  log  of  wood,  which  was 
more  than  a  foot  under  water.  There  was  a  slender  shaMng 
stick  for  a  hand-rail,  and  it  was  nervous  work  feeling  in  the 
dark  in  the  rashing  water  for  a  safe  place  on  whieh  to  plaoe 
the  advanoed  fedt  After  an  hoar  of  this  moat  disagreeable 
and  ihtigaing  walk  we  reached  the  village,  Allowed  by  the 
men  wi^  oar  gons^  ammanition,  bozes^  and  bedding,  all  more 
or  leas  soaked.  We  consoled  onnelves  with  some  hot  tea 
and  cold  fowl,  and  went  early  to  bed.  * 


• 
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The  next  morning  was  clear  and  fine,  and  I  Bct  oat  soon 
after  sunrise  to  explore  the  neighborhood.  Tlie  village  had 
evidently  been  newly  formed,  and  consisted  of  a  single 
straight  street  of  very  miserable  hnts  totally  deficient  in 
every  comfort,  and  as  bare  and  cheerless  inside  as  out.  It 
was  situated  on  a  little  elevated  patch  of  coarse  gravelly  soil, 
covered  with  the  usual  high  rigid  grass,  which  came  up  close 
to  the  backs  of  the  houses.  At  a  short  distance  in  several 
directions  were  patches  ol  torej?t,  l>ut  all  on  low  and  swampy 
ground.  I  made  one  attempt  along  the  only  path  I  could 
find,  but  soon  came  u]i(>ii  a  deep  mud-hole,  and  found  that  I 
must  walk  barefoot  il  at  all ;  so  I  retunied,  and  deferred  fur- 
ther exploration  till  after  breakfast.  I  then  went  on  into  the 
jungle,  and  found  patches  of  sago-palms  and  a  low  forest 
vegetation,  bnt  the  paths  were  everywhere  foil  of  mad-holes, 
and  intersected  hj  muddy  streams  and  tracts  of  swamp,  so 
that  walking  was  not  pleasurable^  and  too  much  attention 
to  one*8  steps  was  not  ftvorable  to  Insect-catching,  which  re- 
qnires  above  every  thing  freedom  of  motion.  I  shot  a  few 
birds  and  caught  a  few  butterflies,  but  all  were  the  same  as 
I  had  already  obtained  about  CajelL 

On  my  return  to  the  village  I  was  told  that  the  same  kind 
of  ground  extended  for  many  miles  in  every  direction,  and  I 
at  once  decided  that  Wayapo  was  not  a  suitable  place  to 
stay  at.  The  next  morning  early  we  waded  back  ^in 
thr<A]gh  the  mud  and  long  wet  grass  to  our  boat^  and  by 
midday  reached  Oajeli,  where  I  waited  Ali^s  return  to  decide 
on  my  future  movements.  He  came  the  following  day,  and 
gave  a  very  bad  account  of  Pelah,  where  he  had  been.  There 
was  i\  little  brush  and  trees  along  the  beach,  and  hills  inlanrl 
covered  with  high  rrrn'^s  nnrl  cajiiputi-trees — my  dre;Hl  and 
abhorrence.  On  iiujuiring  who  could  give  me  trust\\  <ti  thy 
infonnation,  I  was  referred  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  burghers, 
who  had  travelled  all  round  the  island,  and  was  a  venr  intel- 
ligent  fellow.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  if  he  knew  of  any  part 
of  Bourn  where  there  was  no  "  kusu-kusu,**  as  the  coarse  grass 
of  the  country  is  called.  He  assured  me  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  south  coast  was  forest  land,  while  along  the  north  was 
almost  entirely  swamp  and  grassy  hills.  After  minute  in- 
quiries, I  found  that  the  forest  country  .commenced  at  a 
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place  called  "Waypoti,  only  a  few  miles  beyond  Pelah,  but 
that,  as  the  coast  beyond  that  place  was  exposed  to  the  east 
monsnoTi  and  dangerous  for  praus,  it  was  necessary  to  walk. 
I  immediately  went  to  the  opzciuer,  and  he  called  the  Rajah. 
We  had  a  consultation, 'and  arranged  for  a  boat  to  take  me 
the  next  evening  but  one,  to  Pelah,  whence  I  was  to  proceed 
on  foot,  the  orang-kaya  going  the  day  before  to  call  the  AI- 
turoto  to  cany  my  baggage.  , 

The  journey  was  made  as  arranged,  and  on  May  19th  we 
arrived  at  Waypoti,  having  walked  about  ten  miles  along  the 
beach,  and  through  stony  fore8t  bordering  the  sea,  with  oc- 
casional plunges  of  a  mile  or  two  into  the  interior.  We  found 
no  vUIage,  but  Bcattered  honses  and  plantations^  with  hilly 
country  pretty  well  covered  with  forest^  and  looking  rather 
prombing.  A  low  hnt  with  a  very  rotten  jroo(  showing  the 
sky  throngh  in  several  places,  was  the  only  one  I  oonld  ob- 
tain. Lnokily  it  did  not  rain  that  night,  and  the  next  day  we 
palled  down  some  of  the  walla  to  repair  the  roo^  which  was 
of  immediate  importance,  especially  over  onr  beds  and  table. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  house  was  a  fine  mountain 
stream,  running  swiftly  over  a  bed  of  rocks  and  pebbles,  and 
beyond  this  whs  a  hill  covered  with  fine  f  >rt  st.  By  carefully 
picking  my  way,  I  could  wade  ncrosB  this  river  without  get- 
ting much  above  my  knees,  although  I  would  sometimes  slip 
off  a  rock  and  go  into  a  hole  up  to  iny  waist,  and  about 
twice  a  week  T  went  across  it  in  order  to  explore  the  forwt. 
Unfortunately  there  worv  no  paths  here  of  any  extent,  and  it 
did  not  prove  very  productive  either  in  insects  or  birds.  To 
:if]d  to  my  difficulties,  T  had  stupidly  left  my  only  pair  of 
strong  boots  on  board  the  steamer,  and  my  others  were  by 
vliis  time  all  dropping  to  pieces;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to 
walk  about  barefooted,  and  in  constant  fear  of  hurtlnjx  my 
feet,  and  causing  a  wound  which  might  lay  me  up  tor  weeks, 
as  had  happened  in  Borneo,  Am,  and  Dorey.  Although  there 
were  numerous  plantations  of  maize  and  plantains,  there  were 
no  new  clearings ;  and  as  without  these  it  ie  almost  impossi- 
ble to  find  many  of  the  best  kinds  of  insects,  I  determined  to 
make  one  myself  and  with  mudidiiBculty  engaged  two  men 
to  clear  a  patch  of  forest,  firom  which  Lhoped  to  obtain  many 
fine  beetles  before  I  left. 
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During  the  whole  of  my  stay,  however,  insects  never  be- 
came plcntifuL  My  clearing  produced  me  a  few  fine  longi- 
oonis  «iid  Bnprestida,  dlflSsreiit  from  any  I  had  befiire  ieen, 
together  urith  aeTeral  the  Amboyna  species,  bat  by  no 
means  so  ntimeiona  or  bo  beantifal  ha  I  had  foond  in  that 
smaU  Island.  For  example,  I  eoUeeted  only  210  different 
kinds  of  beetles  dming  my  two  months'  stay  at  Boom,  while 
in  three  weeks  at  Amboyna,  in  1867, 1  found  more  than  800 
spedes^  One  of  the  finest  inseets  found  at  Boom  was  a  large 
Cerambyz,  of  a  deep  shining  ehestnnt  oolor,  and  with  very  long 
antennn.  It  Taried  g^reatly  in  sise,  the  largest  specimens  be> 
ing  three  inches  long,  while  the  smallest  were  only  an  inch, 
the  antennte  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  inches. 

One  day  my  boy  Ali  came  home  with  a  story  of  a  b^ 
snake.  He  was  walking  through  some  high  grass,  and  step- 
ped on  something  w*hich  he  took  for  a  small  fallen  tree,  but 
it  felt  cold  and  yielding  to  his  feet,  and  far  to  the  right  and 
left  there  was  a  waving  and  rustling  of  the  herbage.  He 
jumped  back  in  affright  and  prepared  to  shoot,  but  could 
not  get  a  good  view  of  the  creature,  and  it  passed  away,  he 
Raid,  like  ^  troo  being  dragged  along  through  the  grass.  As 
he  had  several  times  already  shr>t  large  snakes,  which  ho  de- 
clared were  all  as  nothing  compared  with  this,  I  am  inclined 
to  1m  lieve  it  must  really  have  been  a  monster.  Such  crea- 
tuix  s  are  rather  plentiful  here,  for  a  man  living  close  by 
sho^\  ed  me  on  his  thigh  the  marks  whore  ho  had  been  seized 
by  one  close  to  his  house.  It  was  big  enough  to  take  the 
man's  thigh  in  its  mouth,  and  he  would  probably  have  been 
killed  ;u»d  devoured  by  it  had  not  his  cries  brought  out  his 
neighbors,  who  destroyed  it  with  their  choppers.  As  far  as 
I  could  make  out,  it  was  about  twenty  feet  long,  but  All's 
was  probably  much  larger. 

It  sometimes  amnaes  me  to  obsenre  how,  a  few  days  after  I 
have  taken  possession  of  it,  a  natiye  hnt  seems  quite  a  com- 
fortable home.  My  house  at  Waypod  was  a  bare  shed,  with 
a  large  bamboo  platform  at  one  side.  At  one  end  of  this  plat* 
form,  which  was  elevated  about  three  feet>  I  fixed  up  my  moa- 
qnito  curtain,  and  partly  inclosed  it  with  a  large  Scotch  plaid, 
making  a  comfort.able  little  sleeping  apartments  I  put  up  a 
rude  table  on  legs  buried  in  the  earthem  floor,  and  had  my 
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comfortable  rattan-chair  for  a  seat.  A  line  across  one  comer 
carried  rny  daily-washed  cotton  clothing,  and  on  a  bamboo 
shelf  was  arranged  my  small  stock  of  crockery  and  hardwara 
Boxes  were  ranged  against  the  thatch  walls,  and  hanging 
shelves,  to  preserve  my  collections  from  ants  while  drying, 
were  suspended  both  witiioul  and  within  the  house.  On  my 
table  lay  books,  penknives,  scissoi"s,  pliers,  and  pins,  with  in- 
sects and  bird-labels,  all  of  which  were  uiibolved  mysteries  to 
tbe  nathre  mind.  ^ 

Most  of  tbe  people  here  bad  never  seen  a  pin,  and  tbe 
better  ui£>tmed  took  a  pride  in  teaching  tbeir  more  ignorant 
oompanionB  tbe  peonliaritiee  and  usee  of  tbat  etiange  European 
prodnotioii— a  needle  witb  a  bead,  bat  no  eye !  Eyen  paper, 
wblob  we  tbro  w  away  boorly  as  rabbisb,  was  to  tbem  a  onri- 
oqity ;  and  I  often  saw  tbem  picking  up  UtUe  scraps  which  bad 
been  swept  ont  of  tbe  bouse,  and  carefoUy  patting  tbem  away 
in  .tbeir  betel-poneb.  Tben  wben  I  took  my  morning  coffee 
and  evening  tea,  bow  many  were  the  strange  tbings  dispbiyed 
to  tbem !  Tea-pot,  tea-caps,  tea-spoons  were  all  more  or  less 
carious  in  their  eyes ;  tea^  sagar,  biscuit)  and  batter  were 
articles  of  buman  consumptinn  seen  by  many  of  them  for  the 
first  tune.  One  asks  if  that  whitish  powder  is  "gula  passir** 
(sand-sugar),  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  tbe  coarse  lump 
palm-sngar  or  molasses  of  native  manufacture  *,  and  the  bis- 
cuit is  considered  a  sort  of  European  sago-cake,  which  the  in- 
habitants of  those  remote  regions  are  obliged  to  use  in  the 
abFCTicc  of  the  genuine  artiele.  My  pursuits  were  of  course 
nt t  ( ' rly  beyond  their  comprehension.  They  con.tinnally  asked 
me  what  white  people  did  with  the  birds  and  insects  I  took 
so  much  care  to  preserve.  If  I  only  kept  what  was  beautiful, 
they  might  perhaps  comprehend  it ;  but  to  see  ants  and  flies 
and  small  ugly  insects  ]jut  away  so  earefully  was  a  great  puz- 
zle to  them,  and  they  were  convinced  that  there  must  be  some 
medical  ur  magieal  use  for  them  whieh  I  kept  a  profound 
secret.  These  people  were  in  fact  as  completely  unacquainted 
with  civilized  life  as  the  Indians  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  or 
the  savages  of  Central  Africa — yet  a  steam-ship,  that  highest 
triumph  of  human  ingenuity,  ^rith  its  little  floating  epitome 
of  European  civilization,  touches  monthly  at  Cajcli,  twenty 
miles  off;  while  at  Amboyna,  only  sixty  miles  distant,  a  ^ 
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Euroj>orui  ]>(i]»ulfition  and  s:overnment  have  been  established 
for  more  tliaii  tliree  }iurnir< d  yf'arp. 

Having  sc^eu  a  good  niuiiy  of  the  natives  of  rxnini  from 
ditien-iit  villages,  and  from  (iistaiit  parts  of  the  island,  I  feel 
convinced  that  thuy  coiisi^st  of  two  distiuct  races  now  partial- 
ly amalgamated.  The  larger  portion  are  Malays  of  the  Cel- 
ebes type,  oflen  exactly  siidUr  to  the  Tom6re  people  of 
East  Celebes,  whom  I  found  settled  in  Batchian,  while  others 
altogether  resembled  the  Aliuros  of  Coram.  The  inflnx  of 
two  noes  can  easily  be  aooonnted  for.  The  Sula  Islands^ 
which  are  dosly  conneoted  with  East  Celebes^  approach  to 
within  forty  miles  of  the  north  coast  of  Bouni,  whUe  the  isl- 
and of  Manipa  offers  an  easy  point  of  departure  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Geram.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  view  by  finding  thai 
the  languages  of  Bourn  possessed  distinct  resemblances  to 
that  of  Sula,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Ceram. 

Soon  after  we  had  arrived  at  Waypoti,  Ali  had  seen  a 
heautifhl  little  bird  of  the  genus  Pitta,  which  I  was  very 
anxioiir;  to  obtain,  as  in  almost  every  island  the  species  are 
different,  and  none  were  yet  known  from  Bouru.  He  and  my 
other  hunter  continued  to  see  it  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  to  hear  its  peculiar  note  much  oftener,  but  could  never 
get  a  specimen,  owing  to  its  always  frequenting  the  most 
dense  timrny  titickets,  where  only  hasty  glimpses  of  it  could 
be  obtained,  und  nt  so  short  a  distnnco  that  it  would  be  dif 
licult  to  avoid  blowing  the  bird  to  pieces.  Ali  was  very 
much  annoyed  that  he  could  not  get  a  sjiecirnen  of  this  bin), 
in  going  after  which  he  had  already  severely  wounded  his 
feet  with  thonis ;  and  wht  n  we  had  only  two  days  more  to 
stay,  he  went  of  his  own  accord  one  vening  to  sleep  at  a 
little  hut  in  the  forest  some  miles  oft*  in  order  to  have  a  last 
try  for  it  at  daybreak,  when  many  birds  come  out  to  feed, 
and  are  very  intent  on  their  morning  meal.  Tlie  next  even- 
ing he  brought  me  home  two  specimens,  one  with  the  head 
jblown  completely  ofl^  and  otherwise  too  much  injured  to  pre- 
serve^ the  other  in  very  good  order^  and  which  I  at  once  saw 
to  be  a  new  species,  very  like  the  Pitta  oelebensis,  but  orna- 
mented with  a  sqoare  patch  of  bright  red  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck. 

The  next  day  after  securing  thu  priie  we  returned  to  Oa- 
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jcli,  antl,  packinc^  np  my  collection^,  left  Bourn  l)y  ihv  stonmer. 
During  our  two  days'  Htny  at  Ternate  I  took  on  hoard  what 
bag^acre  I  had  left  there  and  bade  adieu  to  all  my  friends. 
We  then  crossed  over  to  Menado,  on  om  way  to  Macassar 
and  Java,  and  I  finally  quitted  the  Mohu  •a*^,  amon;:^  whose 
luxuriant  and  beautifulislaiida  I  had  wandered  ibr  more  than 
three  year^?. 

My  collections  in  Bouru,  tliough  not  extensive,  were  of 
considerable  interest ;  for  out  of  bixty-six  species  of  birdK 
w  hich  I  collected  there,  no  less  than  seventeen  were  new,  or 
had  not  been  previously  found  In  any  island  of  the  Moluccas. 
Among  these  were  tvo  kingfishers  (Tanysiptem  acis  and 
Geyx  Oajeli) ;  abeantifal  snnbird  (Neetarinea  proserpina) ;  a 
handsome  little  black  and  white  fly'<catcher  (Monareha  lori- 
cata),  whose  swelling  throat  was  beaatifully  scaled  with  me- 
tallic blue ;  and  several  of  less  interest.  I  also  obtained  a 
sknll  of  the  Babir&sa,  one  speoim^  of  which  was  killed  by 
native  hnnters  dnring  my  residenoe  at  Cigeli 
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CHAPTER  XXm 

THB  HATUBAL  H18T0BT  OF  TBB  MOLUOGAa 

Tbb  Moluccas  consist  of  three  large  islands,  Gilolo,  Ceram, 
and  Bouni,  the  two  former  being  each  ahont  two  hundred 
mUee  long,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  smaller  isles  and  islets^  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Batehian,  Morty,  Obi,  E6,  Timor- 
laat,  and  Amboyna;  and  among  the  smaller  ones,  Temate, 
Tidore,  Eai6a,  and  Banda,  These  occupy  a  space  of  ten 
degrees  of  latitude  by  dght  of  longitude,  and  they  are  con- 
nected by  groups  of  small  islets  to  New  Gninea  on  the  east, 
the  Fhilippines  on  the  noiQbb,  Celebes  on  the  west,  and  Timor 
on  the  south.  It  will  be  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  these  main 
features  of  extent  and  geographical  position,  while  we  survey 
their  animal  productions  and  discuss  their  relations  to  the 
countries  which  surround  them  on  every  side  in  almost  equal 
proximity. 

We  will  first  consider  the  Mammalia,  or  warm-blooded 
qiiadnijH'dH,  which  present  ns  with  some  sin i^iilar  anomalies. 
The  land  mammals  arc  cxeeedingly  li  w  in  duiii^mt,  only  ten 
bcmg  yet  known  from  the  c^ntire  group.  The  bats  or  aerial 
mammals,  on  the  father  hand,  are  numerous — not  \em  than 
twenty-five  species  being  already  known.  But  even  this  ex- 
ceeding poverty  of  terrestrial  mammals  does  not  at  all  repre- 
sent the  real  povert  y  of  the  3iolucca8  in  this  class  of  animals  ; 
for,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  tliat 
several  of  the  species  have  been  introduced  by  men,  either 
purposely  or  by  accident. 

The  only  quadnimanous  animal  in  the  group  is  the  curious 
baboon-monkey  (Cynopitheous  nigresoens),  already  described 
as  being  one  of  the  characteristic  animals  of  Celebes.  Tills 
is  found  only  in  the  island  of  Batehian ;  and  it  seems  so  much 
out  of  place  there — as  it  is  dilBcult  to  imagine  how  it  could 
have  reached  the  island  by  any  natural  means  of  dispersal, 
and  yet  not  have  passed  by  the  same  means  over  the  narrow 
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strait  to  Gilolo— that  it  seems  more  likely  to  have  oiigiDated 
from  some  individuals  which  had  escaped  from  confinement, 
these  and  aimilar  animals  being  often  kept  as  pete  by  the 
Malays,  and  carried  about  in  their  praus. 

Of  all  the  carnivoroQB  animals  of  the  Archipelago  the 
only  one  found  in  the  Molaocaa  is  the  Viverra  tangalanga, 
which  inhabits  both  Batchian  and  Bourn,  and  probably  some 
of  the  other  islands.  T  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  also 
may  have  been  introduced  accidentally,  for  it  is  of^cn  made 
captive  by  the  Malays,  who  procure  civet  from  it ;  and  it  is 
an  animal  very  restless  and  untamable,  and  therefore  likely 
to  escape.  This  view  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by 
what  Antonio  de  Morga  tells  ua  was  the  custom  in  the  Phil- 
ippines in  1602.  He  says  that  "the  natives  of  Mindanao 
carry  about  civet-cats  in  cages,  and  sell  them  in  the  islands; 
and  they  take  the  civet  from  them,  and  let  them  go  again." 
The  same  species  is  cuiiiniun  in  the  I'hiiippines,  and  in  all  the 
large  islands  of  the  Indo-Malay  region. 

The  only  Moluccau  ruminant  is  a  deer,  which  was  once 
supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  slight  variety  of  the  Rnsa  hippclaphas  of  Java. 
Deer  are  often  tamed  and  petted,  and  their  flesh  is  so  much 
esteemed  by  all  Malays  that  it  is  very  natural  they  should 
endeavor  to  mtrodnce  them  into  the  remote  islands  in  which 
they  settled,  and  whose  Inxuiiant  forests  seem  so  well  adapted 
for  thor  subsistence. 

The  strange  Babirftsa  of  Celebes  is  also  found  in  Bonru,- 
but  in  no  other  Moluccan  island,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  imagine  how  it  got  there.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some 
approximation  between  the  birds  of  th(  Sula  Islands  (where 
the  Babiriisa  is  also  found)  and  those  of  Bourn,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  these  islands  have  recently  been  closer  to- 
gether, or  that  some  intervening  land  has  disappeared.  At 
this  time  the  Babir^isa  may  have  entered  Bourn,  since  it 
probably  swims  as  well  as  its  allies  the  pigs.  These  are 
spread  nU  over  the  Archi})elago,  even  to  several  of  the  smaller 
islands,  and  m  many  crises  the  species  are  peculiar.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  they  have  some  natural  means  of  dis- 
persal. There  is  a  popular  idea  that  pigs  can  not  swim,  but 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  shown  that  this  is  a  mistake.    la  his 
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Principles  of  Geology  "  (lOih  edit  vol  il  p.  356)  he  adduces 
evidences  to  shov  that  pigs  hare  swam  many  miles  at  sea, 
and  are  able  to  switn  with  great  ease  and  swiftness.  I  have 
myself  seen  a  wild  pig  swinuning  across  the  ann  of  the  sea 
that  separates  Singapore  from  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and 
we  thus  have  explained  the  curious  fact  that,  of  all  the  large 
mammalB  of  the  Indian  region,  piLCs  alone  extend  beyond  the 
Moluccas  and  as  far  as  New  Guinea,  although  it  is  somewhat 
curious  that  tliey  have  not  found  their  way  to  Australm, 

The  little  shrew  (Sorex  myosurus),  whieh  is  common  in 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java,  is  also  found  in  the  larger  islands 
of  the  Moluccas,  to  which  it  may  have  been  accidentally  con- 
veyed in  native  praus. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  placental  mammals  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  Indian  region;  and  we  see  that, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  pig,  all  may  very  probably 
have  been  introduced  by  man,  since  all  except  the  pig  are  of 
species  identical  with  those  now  abounding  in  the  great  Ma- 
lay Islands,  or  in  Celebes. 

The  fonr  remaining  mammals  are  jlfanmpiala,  an  order  of 
the  class  Mammalia  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Ans^ 
traltan  &ttna ;  and  these  are  probably  true  natives  of  the 
MolnccaSy  since  they  are  either  of  peculiar  species,  or,  if  found 
elsewhere,  are  natives  only  of  New  Guinea  or  North  Austra- 
lia. The  first  is  the  small  flying  opossum  (Belidens  ariel), 
a  beautifiil  little  animal,  exactly  like  a  small  flying  squirrel 
in  appearance,  but  belonging  to  the  marsupial  order.  The 
other  three  are  species  of  the  curious  genus  OuscuSy  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Austro-Malayan  region.  Tliese  are  opossum- 
like  animals,  with  a  long  prehensile  tail,  of  which  the  termi- 
nal half  is  generally  bare.  They  have  small  heads,  lafge 
eyes,  and  a  dense  covering  of  woolly  fur,  which  is  often  pure 
white,  with  irregular  black  spots  or  blotches,  or  sometimes 
ashy  brown  with  or  without  white  spots.  They  live  in 
trees,  feeding  upon  the  leaves,  of  which  they  devour  large 
quantities.  They  move  about  slowly,  and  are  diflicnlt  to 
kill,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  their  fur,  and  their  tenacity  of 
life.  A  heavy  cliar<j;e  of  shot  will  often  lodgi'  in  the  skin 
and  do  them  no  harm,  and  even  breaking  the  spine  or  pierc- 
ing the  brain  will  not  kill  them  for  some  hours.    The  natives 
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everywhere  eat  their  flesh,  and  as  their  motions  are  so  slow, 
easily  catch  them  by  climbing ;  so  that  it  is  wonderful  they 
have  not  been  exterminated.  It  may  be,  however,  that  their 
dense  woolly  fur  protects  them  from  birds  of  prey,  and  the 
islands  they  live  in  are  too  thinly  inhabited  for  man  to  be 
able  to  exterminate  them.  The  figure  represents  Cuscus  or- 
uatus,  a  new  species  discovered  by  me  in  Batchian,  and  which 


cuscus  0RNATU8. 


also  inhabits  Temate.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Moluccas,  while 
the  two  other  species  which  inhabit  Ceram  are  found  also  in 
New  C4uinea  and  Waigiou. 

In  place  of  the  excessive  poverty  of  mammals  which  char- 
acterizes the  Moluccas,  we  have  a  very  rich  display  of  the 
feathered  tribes.  The  number  of  species  of  birds  at  present 
known  from  the  various  islands  of  the  Moluccan  group  is  265, 
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but  of  these  only  70  belong  to  the  usually  abandant  tribes  of 
the  waders  and  Bwimmcrs,  indicating  that  these  are  very  im* 
perfeetly  known.  As  they  are  also  pre-eminently  wanderers, 
and  are  thus  little  fitted  for  illnatiating  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  life  in  a  limited  area,  we  will  here  leave  them 
out  of  consideration  and  confine  our  attention  only  to  the 
195  land-birds. 

When  we  coTiFirlcr  that  ail  Europe,  with  it«  varied  cliiunt  e 
and  vcp^ctation,  with  every  mile  of  its  surluce  explored,  and 
wit  h  the  immcnf5e  extent  of  temperate  Aaia  and  Africa,  which 
serve  as  ptore-hotisi  8,  from  which  it  ia  continually  recruited, 
only  suppijits  2.3  7  Hpecies  of  land-birds  as  residents  or  regular 
immigrants,  wc  must  look  upon  the  numbers  ahuady  procured 
in  the  small  and  comparatively  unknown  islands  of  the  .^lo- 
luccas  as  indicating  a  fauna  ol'  fully  average  richness  in  this 
department.  But  when  wc  come  to  examine  the  family  groups 
which  go  to  make  up  this  number,  we  find  the  most  carious 
deficiencies  in  some,  balanced  by  equally  striking  redundancy 
in  others.  Thas  if  we  compare  the  birds  of  the  Moloccaa 
with  those  of  India,  as  given  in  Mr«  Jerdon's  work,  we  find 
that  the  diree  groops  of  the  parrots^  kingfishers,  and  pigeons 
form  neaAy  ciM4hiird  of  the  whole  land-birds  m  the  former, 
while  they  amount  to  only  <me4wenltMi  in  the  latter  ponntry. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  wide-spread  groups  as  the  thmsheS) 
warblers,  and  finches,  which  in  India  form  nearly  Ofi«4AMof 
all  the  land-birds,  dwindle  down  in  the  Molnocas  to  m^fouf' 

Hie  reason  of  these  peculiarities  appears  to  be,  that  the 
Moluccan  fauna  has  been  almost  entirely  derived  from  that 
of  New  Guinea,  in  which  country  the  same  deficiency  and 
the  same  luxuriance  is  to  be  observed.  Out  of  the  seventy- 
eight  genera  in  which  the  Moluccan  land-birds  may  be  classed, 
no  less  than  seventy  are  characteristic  of  New  Guinea,  while 
only  six  belong  specially  to  the  Indo-Malay  islands.  But 
tills  e1o«je  resemblance  to  New  Guinea  genera  does  not  extend 
to  the  species,  for  no  less  than  140  out  of  the  195  land-birds 
are  peculiar  to  the  Moluccan  islands,  while  32  are  found  also 
in  New  Guinea,  and  15  in  the  Indo-Malay  islands.  These 
facts  teach  us,  that  thonijh  the  birds  of  this  group  have  evi- 
dently been  derived  mainly  from  New  Guinea,  yet  the  immi- 
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gration  luis  not  been  a  recent  one,  since  there  has  1)ern  time 
for  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  species  to  have  become  changed. 
AVo  find,  also,  that  iiiauy  very  characteristic  New  Guinea 
forms  have  not  entered  the  Mohiccas  at  all,  while  others 
found  in  Cerani  and  Gilolo  du  not  extend  so  far  west  as  Boiiru. 
Con  si  do  ring,  furtlier,  the  absence  of  most  of  the  New  Guinea 
manufi  ilN  from  the  Moluccas,  we  are  led  to  the  conf  hisiou  that 
these  islands  are  nut  Iragments  which  have  been  separated 
from  New  Guinea,  but  form  a  distinct  insular  region,  which 
has  been  upheaved  independently  at  a  rather  remote  epoch, 
and  daring  all  the  mutations  it  has  undergone  haa  been  con- 
stantly reoeiTing  immigrants  from  that  groat  and  produotiye 
island.  The  considerable  length  of  time  the  Moluoeaa  hare  re- 
mained isolated  is  farther  indicated  by  the  oconrrenoe  of  two 
peculiar  genera  of  birds,  Semioptera  and  Lycocoiax,  which  are 
found  nowhere  else. 

We  are  able  to  divide  this  small  archipelago  into  two  well- 
marked  groups— that  of  Ceram,  includmg  also  Bourn,  Am- 
boyna,  Banda,  and  Kd,  and  that  of  Gilolo,  inclnding  Morty, 
Batchian,  Obi,  Temate,  and  other  small  islands.  These  divis- 
ions have  each  a  considerable  number  of  peculiar  species,  no 
less  than  fif%y*five  being  found  in  the  Ccram  group  only;  and 
besides  this,  most  of  the  separate  islands  have  some  species 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Tlius  Morty  Island  has  a  peculiar 
kingfisher,  honeysncker,and  starling  ;  Temate  lias  a  ground- 
thrush  (Pitta)  and  a  fly-catcher ;  Banda  lias  a  pigeon,  a  shrike, 
and  a  Pitta  ;  Kv  has  two  fly-catchers,  a  Zosterops,  a  shrike, 
n  king-crow,  and  a  cuckoo  ;  and  the  remote  Tirnor-lant,  which 
should  probably  come  into  the  ^Molnr  rin  irroup,  has  a  cocka- 
too and  lory  as  its  only  known  birds,  and  both  are  of  peculiar 
species. 

The  Moluccas  are  especially  rich  in  the  paiTot  tribe,  no  less 
than  twcnty-t  v\  >  species,  belonging  to  ten  jrcnera,  inhabiting 
them.  Amono  tin-so  is  the  large  red-crented  cockatoo,  so  com- 
monly seen  alive  in  Europe,  two  handsome  red  parrots  of  the 
genus  Eclectus,  and  five  of  the  beautifiil  crimson  lories,  which 
are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  these  iislands  and  the  New 
Guinea  group.  The  pigeons  are  hardly  less  abundant  or  beau- 
tiful, twenty-one  species  being  known,  including  twelve  of 
the  beautifhl  green  fruit-pigeons,  the  smaller  kinds  of  which 
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are  ornamented  with  the  most  brilliant  patches  of  color  on  » 
the  head  and  the  under  Biir&€&   Next  to  these  come  the 
kingfishers,  inolndiDg  axteea  species,  almost  all  of  wliieb  axe 
heMtsSdl^  and  many  are  amoog  the  moat  brilliantly-eolored 
blida  that  enat 

One  of  the  moat  onriona  gronpa  of  btrda,  the  Mcgapodii,  or 
moimd-mafcera,  ia  Tery  abnndant  m  the  Molnocaa.  They  are 
gaUinaoeouB  birds,  abont  the  aiae  of  a  email  fowl,  and  generally 
of  a  dark  aahy  or  aooty  color,  and  they  have  remaikably  large 
and  strong  feet  and  long  dawa.  They  aie  aUied  to  the  '^Maleo 
of  CeU'l>t's,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been  g^ven,bnt 
they  differ  in  habits,  most  of  these  birds  frequenting  the  scnib- 
by  jangles  i^ong  the  sea-flhore,  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  dkbris^  consi^tinnr  of  sticks, 
shells^  aea-weed,  leaves,  etc  Of  this  rubbish  the  Megapodins 
forms  immense  mounds,  often  six  or  eight  feet  high  and  twen- 
ty or  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  which  they  ^rc  enabled  to  do 
with  comparative  ease  by  means  of  their  large  feet,  with 
which  they  can  grasp  and  throw  backward  a  quantity  of  ma- 
terifil  In  the  cent  re  of  this  mound,  at  a  depth  of  two  or  thn-o 
feet,  tlie  eggs  arc  tU  ]»mitiHl,  and  arc  hatched  by  the  gentle 
ho'M  profliicod  bv  tin-  il  riiirntation  of  the  vegetable  matter 
of  the  mound.  When  i  tirst  saw  these  uiounds  in  the  island 
of  Lombock  I  could  hardly  believe  that  they  were  made  by 
such  small  birds,  but  I  aflerward  met  with  them  frequently, 
andha\ e  once  or  twice  come  upon  the  birds  engaged  in  mak- 
ing them.  They  run  a  few  steps  backward,  grasping  a  quan- 
tity of  loose  material  in  one  foot,  and  throw  it  a  long  way  be- 
hind theuL  When  once  properly  buried  the  eggs  seem  to 
be  no  more  cared  for,  the  young  birds  woridng  theur  way  up 
through  the  heap  of  mbbish,  and  nmning  off  at  once  into  the 
forest  They  come  out  of  the  egg  coverod  with  thick  downy 
ftathers,  and  have  no  tail,  although  the  wings  are  fully  devel- 
oped. 

I  was  so  fortunate  aa  to  diacover  a  new  spedes  (Megapo- 
dins wallacei),  which  inhabita  Gilolo,  Temate,  and  Bourn.  It 
is  the  handsomest  bird  of  the  genus,  being  richly  banded  with 
reddish-bro^vn  on  the  back  and  wings,  and  it  differs  from  the 
other  species  in  its  habits.  It  frequents  the  forests  of  the  in- 
terior, and  comes  down  to  theae»>beach  to  deposit  its  eggs; 
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but  instead  of  making  a  inouiul,  or  scratching  a  liolc  to  receive 
them,  it  burrows  into  the  sand  to  the  depth  of  about  three 
feet  obliquely  downward,  and  deposits  its  eggs  at  the  bottom. 
It  then  loosely  covers  up  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  is  said 
by  the  natives  to  obliterate  and  disgoiBe  its  own  footmarks 
leading  to  aod  fiom  the  hole  by  making  many  other  traehs  and 
^  BOiatehes  in  the  neigbboihood.  It  lays  its  eggs  only  at  night, 
and  at  Bonm  a  bird  was  caoght  early  one  moniing  as  it  was 
oomlng  ont  of  its  hole»  in  whioh  several  eggs  were  £innd*  All 
these  birds  seem  to  be  senMoetninal,  for  their  load  wailing 
ones  may  be  constantly  heard  late  into  the  night  and  long 
before  daybreak  in  the  morning.  The  eggs  are  all  of  a  msty- 
red  color,  and  very  large  for  the  sice  of  the  bird,  being  gen- 
erally three  or  three  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  by  two  or 
two  and  a  quarter  wide.  They  are  very  good  eating,  and 
are  mnoh  sought  after  by  the.  natives. 

Another  large  and  extraordinary  bird  is  the  cassowary, 
whioh  inhabits  the  island  of  Ceram  only.  It  is  a  stout  and 
strong  bird,  standing  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
long  coarse  black  hair-like  feathers.  The  head  is  ornament- 
ed with  a  large  homy  casque  or  helmet,  and  the  bare  skin 
of  the  neck  is  conspicuous  with  bright  blue  and  red  colors. 
The  wings  are  quite  absent,  and  are  replaced  by  a  group  of 
homy  black  spiues  like  blunt  porcnpine-qnills.  These  birds 
wander  about  the  viist  mountainous  forests  that  cover  the 
island  of  Ccram,  feeding  chiefly  on  fallen  fruits,  and  on  in- 
sects or  Crustacea.  The  female  lays  from  three  to  five  large 
and  beautifully  shagrcencd  green  eggs  upon  a  bed  of  leaves, 
the  male  and  female  sitting  upon  Uieiii  altemalely  for  about 
a  month.  This  bird  is  the  helmeted  cassowary  (Casuarins 
galeatos)  of  naturalists,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  only 
species  known.  Others  have  once  been  discovered  in  New 
Guinea,  Kew  Britain,  and  North  Anstralia. 

It  was  in  the  Holnocas  that  I  first  discovered  undoubted 
cases  of  "mimicry**  among  birds,  and  these  are  so  cnrions 
that  I  mnst  briefly  describe  them.  It  will  be  as  well,  however, 
first  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  mimicry  in  natural  history. 
At  page  142 1  have  described  a  bntterfly  which,  when  at  rest, 
so  closely  resembles  a  dead  leaf  that  it  thereby  escapes  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies.  This  is  termed  a  ''protective  resem- 
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bianco'*  If  howerer  the  batterfly,  bmg  itself  a  savoiy  mor- 
8el  to  birde,  had  closely  resembled  another  batterfly  which 
was  disagreesble  to  birds,  and  therefore  never  eaten  by  them, 
it  would  be  as  well  protected  as  if  it  resembled  a  leaf;  and 
this  is  what  has  been  happily  termed  mimicry  by  Mr.  Bates, 
who  first  discovered  the  .object  of  these  cnrions  external  imi- 
tations of  one  insect  by  another  belonging  to  a  distinct  genns 
or  family,  and  sometimes  even  to  a  distinct  order.  The  clear- 
winged  moths  which  resemble  wasps  and  hornets  are  the  best 
examples  of  "  mimicry  "  in  our  own  oonntry. 

For  a  long  time  all  the  known  cases  of  exact  resemblance 
of  one  creature  to  qnite  a  different  one  were  confined  to  in- 
sects, and  it  was  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  I  discov- 
ered in  tlio  island  of  Bourn  two  l>ircls  which  I  constantly  mis- 
took for  eacli  other,  and  whioli  yet  belont;ed  to  two  distinct 
and  somewhat  distant  families.  One  of  these  is  a  honov- 
siicker  named  Tropidorhynchus  bouruensis,  and  the  otlier  a 
kind  of  oriole,  which  has  been  called  Mimota  bouruensis. 
The  oriole  resembles  the  lionoysiK  kn  in  tlie  following  par- 
ticulars: the  upper  and  under  en  t  ires  of  the  two  birds  are 
exactly  of  the  same  tints  of  darlx  1  light  bro^\^l;  theTi*o- 
pidorhynchus  has  a  large  bare  black  patch  round  the  eyes; 
tliis  i^i  copied  in  the  Miineta  by  a  patch  of  black  feathers. 
The  toj)  of  the  head  of  the  Ti-opidorhynchus  has  a  scaly 
appearance  from  the  nari-ow  scale-formed  feathers,  which 
are  imitated  by  the  broader  feathers  of  the  Mimeta  having 
a  dusky  line  down  each.  The  Tropidorhynchus  has  a  pale 
mff  formed  of  onnons  recurved  feathers  on  the  nape  (which 
has  given  the  whole  genus  the  name  of  fHar*birds) ;  this  is 
represented  in  the  Mimeta  by  a  pale  band  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. Lastly,  the  bill  of  the  Tropidorhynchus  is  raised  into 
a  protuberant  keel  at  the  base,  and  the  BGmeta  has  the  same 
character,  although  it  is  not  a  common  one  in  the  genus. 
Tlie  result  is,  that  on  a  superficial  examination  the  birds  are 
identical,  although  tbey  have  important  structural  difibr- 
ences,  and  can  not  be  placed  near  each  other  in  any  natural 
arrangement. 

In  the  adjacent  island  of  Ceram  we  find  very  distinct  spe- 
cies of  both  these  genera,  and,  strange  to  say,  these  resemble 
each  other  quite  as  closely  as  do  those  of  Bourn.   The  Tropi- 
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dorhynchus  subcoiniitus  is  of  an  earthy  brown  color,  wash- 
ed with  ochrcish  yellow,  with  bare  orbits,  dusky  cheeks,  and 
tbe  usaal  recimred  nape-rnfil  The  Himeta  fonteni,  which 
accompanies  it,  is  absolutely  ideDtical  in  the  tinta  of  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  the  details  are  copied  just  as  minutely 
as  in  the  former  species. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  evidence  to  tell  ns  which  bird  in 
this  case  is  the  model,  and  which  the  copy.  The  honeysaek* 
ers  are  colored  in  a  manner  which  is  very  general  in  the  whole 
fomily  to  which  they  belong,  while  the  orioles  seem  to  have 
departed  from  the  gay  yellow  tints  so  common  among  their 
allies.  We  should  therefore  condade  that  it  is  the  latter 
who  mimic  the  former.  If  so,  however,  they  must  derive 
some  advantage  from  the  imitation ;  and  as  they  are  certain* 
1y  weak  birds,  with  small  feet  and  claws^  they  may  require . 
it.  Now  the  Tropidorhynchi  are  very  strong  and  active 
birds,  having  powerful  grnsping  claws,  and  long,  curved, 
sharp  beaks.  Tliey  asseml)le  together  in  gronp??  and  small 
floc'k'^.  nnd  tliov  liavc  a  vrrv  loud  bawlinjj  note  which  can  be 
heard  at  a  gn  at  distance,  and  t^erves  to  collect  a  number  to- 
gether in  time  of  danger.  They  are  very  plentiful, and  very 
pugnacioufj,  lietjuently  driving  away  crows  and  even  hawks, 
which  perch  on  a  tree  where  a  few  of  them  are  ashcmbled. 
Tt  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the  smaller  birds  of  prey 
have  leanied  to  respect  these  birdb  and  leave  them  alone,  and 
il  may  thus  he  a  great  advantage  for  the  weaker  and  less 
courageous  iSIinietas  to  be  mistaken  for  them.  This  being 
the  case,  the  laws  of  variation  and  survival  of  the  fittest  will 
suffice  to  explain  how  the  resemblance  has  been  brought 
abont,  without  supposing  any  voluntary  action  on  the  part 
of  the  birds  themselves ;  and  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Dar- 
win's **  Origin  of  Species**  will  have  no  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending the  whole  process. 

The  insects  of  the  Molnocas  are  pre-emmently  beantifhl, 
even  when  compared  with  the  varied  and  beaatifhl  prodno- 
tions  of  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  The  grand  bird-wing- 
ed butterflies  (Omithoptera)  here  reach  their  maximum  of  size 
and  beauty,  and  many  of  the  Papilios,  Fiends,  DanaidsB,  and 
Nymphalida}  are  equally  pre-eminent.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
island  in  the  world  so  small  as  Amboyna  where  so  many 
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grand  insects  are  to  be  found.  Here  are  three  of  the  Tery 
finest  OmithoptewB — Priamus,  Helena,  and  Remus ;  three  of 
the  handsomest  and  largest  Papilios — Ulysses,  Deiphobns, 
and  Gambrisius ;  one  of  the  handsomcnt  PioridaB  —  Tphias 
leucippc;  the  largest  of  the  Danaida? — llestiaulea;  and  two 
unusually  large  and  liandsome  Nymj)halidcc — Diademn  pan- 
darus  nw\  Chm  axcse  uryalus.  Among  its  beetles  arc  the  ex- 
traordinary Kurhirus  longimannf, whose  t  normons  legsfipread 
orer  n  «]>nc  (  of  eight  inches,  and  au  nnnpual  number  of 
large  and  handsome  longiconis,  Anthribida  ,  ;ind  Ruprestidie. 

The  beetles  figured  on  the  plate  as  charm  t (  fistic  of  the 
Moluccas  are:  1.  A  small  specimen  of  the  Eiuhirus  longi- 
manus,  or  luug-armed  chafer,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  my  residence  at  Amboyna  (Chapter 
XX.).  The  female  has  the  fore  k  gb  of  moderate  length.  2. 
A  fine  weevil  (an  nndeaoribed  specieB  of  Eopholas),  of  rteh 
Uae  and  emerald  green  colors,  banded  with  blAok.  It  is  a 
native  of  Coram  and  Qoram,  and  ia  found  on  foliage.  8.  A 
fomftle  of  Zenooeroa  semilnetaoanB,  one  of  the  Anthribid»,  of 
delicate  flilky  white  and  blaek  colortk  *It  is  abnndant  on 
ftllen  tnmks  and  Btnmps  in  Ceram  and  Amboyna.  4.  An  nn- 
described  species  of  Xenocems;  a  male  with  rery  long  and 
curious  antennie,  and  elegant  black  and  white  markings.  It 
is  fonnd  on  fallen  tronks  in  Batchian.  5.  An  nndeseribed 
species  of  Axachnobas,  a  cnrioos  genns  of  weevils  peooliar 
to  the  Molnceas  and  New  Guinea,  and  remarkable  for  their 
long  legs,  and  their  habit  of  often  sitting  on  leaves,  and  turn- 
ing rapidly  round  the  edge  to  the  under  surface  when  disturb* 
ed.  It  was  found  in  Gilola  AU  these  insects  are  represent- 
ed of  the  natnral  size. 

T.ike  the  birds,  the  insects  of  the  Mohicrn^  show  a  docidc  d 
aflinity  with  those  of  New  Giiin(>a  ratlier  than  with  tiic 
ductions  of  the  great  westeni  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  hut 
the  ditference  in  tbrm  and  structure  between  the  productions 
of  the  east  and  west  is  not  nearly  so  marked  here  as  in  birds. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  more  immediate  dependence  of 
iuaects  on  climate  and  vegetation,  and  the  greater  facilities 
for  their  distribution  in  the  varied  stages  of  egg,  pupa,  and 
perfect  insect.  This  has  led  to  a  general  unilormity  in  the 
insect-life  of  the  whole  Archipelago,  in  accordance  with  the 
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general  uniformity  nf  its  olitnato  and  vo<!;ptation  ;  ^vh\]c  on 
the  other  hand  the  great  susceptibility  of  the  instil  orj^ani- 
zation  to  the  action  of  external  conditions  has  led  to  infinite 
detailed  modifications  of  form  and  color  which  have  in  many 
cases  given  a  considerable  diversity  to  the  productions  of  ad> 
jacent  islands. 

Owing  to  the  great  preponderance  aui  the  birds  of 
parrots,  pigeons,  kingfishers,  and  sunbirds,  almost  all  of  n^ay 
or  delicate  colors,  and  many  adorned  with  the  most  gorgeoui* 
plumage,  and  to  the  numbers  of  very  large  and  showy  but- 
tarflieB  wbich  wee  almost  everywliere  to  be  met  with,  the 
fovBBtB  of  the  Molaceas  oflfer  to  the  satnialiBt  a  very  striking 
example  of  the  lazoriance  and  beanty  of  aAimal  life  in  the 
tropica.  Yet  the  almost  entire  absence  of  Mammalia,  and  of 
sndi  vide^nead  gnraps  of  birds  as  woodpeckeiSi  thmshes, 
jays,  tits^  and  pheasants,  mnst  eonvinoe  him  that  he  is  in  a 
part  of  the  world  which  has  in  reality  bnt  little  in  common 
with  the  great  Asiatic  continent,  aithongh  an  nnbroken  chain 
of  islands  seems  to  link  them  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MACASSAR  TO  THJB  ARU  ISLANDS  IN  A  NATIYS  PBAU. 

DlCUBSfti  U66. 

It  wis  the  begitmiDg  of  Deoember,  and  the  rainy  seasen  at 
Maeassar  had  just  set  in.  For  nearly  three  months  I  had  be- 
held the  sun  rise  daily  above  the  pahn-groves^  monnt  to  the 
ttnith)  and  descend  like  a  gl<jbe  of  fire  into  the  ocean,  nnob- 
soared  for  a  single  moment  of  his  coarse.  IXow  dark  leaden 
ctoods  had  gathered  over  the  whole  heavens,  and  seemed  to 
have  rendered  him  pennanentlj  invisible.  The  strong  east 
windsy  warm  and  dry  and  dust-laden,  which  had  hitherto  blown 
as  certainly  as  the  son  had  risen,  were  now  replaced  by  varia- 
ble gnsty  breezes  and  heavy  rains,  often  continuous  for  three 
days  and  nights  together ;  and  the  parched  and  fissured  rice 
stubbles,  which  during  the  dry  weather  had  extended  in  every 
direction  for  miles  around  the  town,  were  already  so  flooded 
as  to  be  only  passable  by  boats,  or  by  means  of  a  labyrinth 
of  paths  on  the  top  of  the  narrow  banks  which  divided  the 
separate  properties. 

Five  months  of  this  kind  of  weather  might  bo  expected  in 
Southern  Celebes,  and  I  therefore  determined  to  seek  some 
more  fjivorablo  climate  for  collecting  in  during  that  ]»erio(l, 
and  to  rettim  in  the  next  dry  «pf!«on  to  complete  my  explora- 
tion of  the  district.  Fortunately  ior  nie,  I  was  in  mio  of  the 
great  emjioriums  of  the  native  trade  of  the  ArchipeluL'* Hat- 
tans  from  Borneo,  sandal-wood  and  hces-wax  from  Fiores  and 
Timor,  tripang  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentajia,  cajeput-oil  from 
Bouru,  wild  nutmegs  and  mnssoi-bark  from  New  Guinea,  are 
all  to  be  found  in  the  stores  of  the  Chinese  aud  Bugis  mer- 
chants of  Macassar,  along  witli  the  rice  and  coffee  which  are 
the  chief  }iroducts  of  the  surrounding  country.  More  impor- 
tant thuii  all  these,  however,  is  the  trade  to  Aru,  a  group  ol 
islands  situated  on  the  sputh-wcst  coast  of  Xew  Guinea,  imd 
of  which  almost  the  whole  produce  comes  to  Macassar  in  na- 
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live  vessels.  Thoso  islarifls  ai  L*  quite  out  of  the  track  of  all 
European  trade,  aud  arc  inhabited  only  by  black  mop-headed 
fiavages,  who  yet  contribute  to  the  luxurious  tastes  of  the 
most  civilized  races.  Pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  nnd  tortoise- 
shell  find  their  way  to  Europe,  wliile  cdil)!e  liiids'  uests  and 
"tripang,"  or  sea-slug,  are  obtained  by  shiploads  ior  the  gas- 
tronomic enjoyment  of  the  Chinese. 

The  trjide  to  these  islands  has  existed  from  very  early 
times,  and  it  is  from  them  that  birds  of  paradise,  of  the  two 
kinds  known  to  Linnanis,  were  first  brought.  The  native  ves- 
sels can  only  make  the  voyage  once  a  year,  owing  to  the  mon- 
soons. They  leave  Macassar  in  IXeoember  or  January  at  the 
beginning  of  the  west  moDSOODi  and  retrnn  in  July  or  August 
with  the  fdSL  strength  of  the  east  monsoon.  Evea  by  the  Ma> 
cassar  people  themselyes  the  voyage  to  the  Am  Islands  is 
looked  npon  as  a  rather  wild  and  romantic  expedition,  foil  of 
norel  sights  and  strange  adventares.  He  who  has  made  it  is 
looked  np  to  as  an  authority,  and  it  lemaans  with  many  the 
nnaohiered  ambition  of  thdr  lives.  I  myself  had  hoped  rath- 
er than  expected  ever  to  reach  this  Ultima  Thnle^of  the 
East;  and  when  I  found  that  I  really  could  do  so  now, had 
I  but  oonrage  to  trust  myself  for  a  thousand  miles'  voyage 
in  a  Bngis  praa,  and  for  six  or  seven  months  among  lawless 
traders  and  ferocious  savages,  I  felt  somewhat  as  I  did  #hen,  a 
schoolboy,  I  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  travel  outside 
the  stage-coac)),  to  visit  that  scene  of  all  that  is  strange  and 
new  and  wonderful  to  young  imaginations — London ! 

By  the  help  of  some  kind  friends  I  was  introduced  to  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  large  praus  which  was  to  sail  in  a  few 
days.  He  was  a  Javanese  half-caste,  intelligent,  mild,  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  maimers,  and  had  a  young  and  pretty 
Dutch  wife,  whom  he  wns  going  to  leave  behind  daring  his 
absence.  Wlien  we  talked  about  passage-money  he  would 
fix  no  Sinn,  }>ut  in  I'^tcfl  on  leaving  it  entirely  to  me  to  })ay 
on  my  return  exactly  what  T  liked.  "  And  then,"  said  he, 
whether  you  give  me  one  dollar  or  a  hundred,!  shall  be  sat- 
isfied, and  shall  ask  no  more." 

The  remainder  of  my  stay  M^as  fully  occupied  in  laying  in 
stores,  engaging  servants,  and  making  every  other  preparation 
for  an  absence  of  seven  mouiiis  from  even  the  outskirts  of 
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civilization.  On  the  morninri:  of  December  18th,  when  we 
went  on  board  at  dayl'ixak,  ii  was  raining  Lai  vl.  We  .set  sail, 
and  it  came  on  to  blow.  Our  boat  was  lost  astern,  our  sails 
damaged,  the  evening  found  us  back  ugam  in  Macassar 
harbor.  We  remained  there  four  days  longer,  owing  to  its 
raining  all  the  time,  thus  rcnderiDg  it  impossible  to  dij  and 
repair  the  huge  mat-sails.  All  these  dreary  days  I  remained 
OQ  board,  and  during  the  rare  intervals  when  it  did  not  rain 
made  myself  acquainted  with  our  ontlandish  eraft^  some  of 
the  peoidiarities  of  which  I  will  now  endeavor  to  describe. 

It  was  a  vessel  of  about  seven^  tons  burden,  and  sh^Md 
something  like  a  Chinese  jnnlL  The  deck  sloped  considerably 
downward  to  the  bows^  which  are  thns  the  lowest  part  of  the 
ship.  There  were  two  large  rodders ;  bot  instead  of  bebg 
placed  astern  they  were  hung  on  the  quarters  hoai  strong 
cross-beams,  which  projected  out  two  or  three  feet  on  each 
side,  and  to  which  extent  the  deck  overhung  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  amidships.  The  rudders  were  not  hinged,  but  hung 
with  slings  of  rattan,  the  friction  of  which  keeps  thorn  in  any 
posijaon  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  thus  perhaps  iueilitates 
steering.  The  tillers  were  not  on  deck,  but  entered  the  vessel 
through  two  square  openings  into  a  lower  or  half  deck  about 
three  feet  high,  in  whiiah  sit  the  two  steersmen.  In  the  after 
part  of  the  vessel  was  a  low  poop,  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
high,  which  forms  the  captain's  cabin,  its  furniture  consislaQg 
of  boxes,  mats,  and  pillows.  In  front  of  the  poop  and  main- 
mast was  a  little  thatched  house  on  deck,  about  four  feet  high 
to  tlio  riflcre :  and  one  compartment  of  this,  forming  n  cfibiri 
six  and  a  half  feet  long  by  five  and  a  half  wide,  I  h:u\  all  to 
myself,  and  it  was  the  snuggest  and  most  comfortable  little 
place  I  ever  enjoyt  <!  at  sea.  It  was  entered  by  a  low  sliding 
door  of  thateh  on  one  side,  and  had  a  very  small  window  on 
the  other.  The  floor  was  of  split  bamboo,  pleasantly  elastic, 
raised  six  inelies  aV»ove  the  deck,  so  as  to  be  quite  dry.  It 
was  covered  with  fine  cane  mats,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
Macassar  is  celebrated;  against  the  farther  wall  were  ar- 
ranged ray  gun-case,  insect-boxes,  clothes,  and  books ;  my 
mattress  occupied  the  middle,  and  next  the  door  were  my 
canteen,  lamp,  and  little  store  of  luxuries  for  the  voyage, 
while  guns,  revolver,  and  hunting-knife  hung  conveniently  from 
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the  roof.  During  these  fbar  miserable  days  I  was  quite  jolly 
in  this  little  snuggery — more  so  than  I  sbonld  have  been  if 
confined  the  same  time  to  the  gilded  and  nnoomfortable  sa- 
loon of  a  first-class  steamer.  Then,  how  comparatively  sweet 
was  every  thing  on  board — no  paint,  no  tar,  no  new  rope 
(vilest  of  smells  to  the  qualmish !),  no  grease,  or  oil,  or  var- 
nish ;  but  instead  these,  bamboo  and  rattan,  and  coir  rope 
and  palm  thatch  ;  pure  vegetable  fibres,  which  smell  pleasant- 
ly if  they  smell  at  all,  and  recall  qaiet  scenes  in  the  green  and 
shadv  forest. 

Our  ship  had  two  masts,  if  musts  tliey  can  be  called,  which 
were  great  movable  triangles.  If  in  an  ordinary  ship  you  re- 
place the  shrouds  and  backstay  by  strong  timbers,  and  Lake 
away  the  mast  altogether,  you  have  the  arrangement  adopted 
on  board  a  prau.  Above  my  cabin,  and  resting  on  cross- 
beams atiached  to  the  masts,  was  a  wilderness  of  yards  and 
sj):irs,  mostly  formed  of  baml)oo.  The  main  yard,  an  immense 
allair  liuarlv  a  himdred  feet  loner,  was  formed  of  manv  pieces 
of  wood  and  bamboo  bound  together  with  rattans  in  an  in- 
genious manner.  The  sail  carried  by  this  was  of  an  oblong 
riiapeyand  waa  hnng  ont  of  the  centre,  so  that  when  the  short 
end  was  hatded  down  on  deck  the  long  end  moonted  high  in 
tiie  air,  making  up  for  the  lowneas  of  the  mast  itaeH  The 
foresail  was  of  the  same  shape,  hot  smaller.  Both  these  were 
of  matting,  and,  with  two  jibs  and  a  fore-and-aft  sail  astern  of 
cotton  canvas,  completed  our  rig. 

The  crew  consisted  of  about  thirty  men,  natives  of  Macas- 
sar  and  the  adjacent  coasts  and  islands.  Thej  were  mostly 
yotmg,  and  were  short,  broad-^ced,  good-hnmored  looking  f4- 
lows.  Their  dress  consisted  generally  of  a  pair  of  trowsers 
only  when  at  work,  and  a  handkerchief  twisted  round  the 
head,  to  which  in  the  evening  they  would  add  a  thin  cotton 
jacket.  Four  of  the  elder  men  were  "  jurumudis,^*  or  steers* 
men,  who  had  to  squat  (two  at  a  time)  in  the  little  steerage 
before  described,  changing  every  six  hours.  Then  there  was 
an  old  man,  the  "  juragan,"or  captain,  but  who  was  really 
what  we  should  call  the  first  mate ;  he  occupied  the  other  half 
of  the  little  house  on  deck.  There  were  about  ten  respecta- 
ble men,  Chinese  or  Bugis,  whom  our  owner  used  to  call  "  his 
own  people."   He  treated  them  very  well,  shared  his  meals 
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with  them,  and  spoke  to  them  always  witli  jh  r1\  <  t  yioliteness; 
yi't  thev  were  most  of  them  a  kind  of  sla\  e  debtors,  bound 
over  by  the  police  magistrate  to  work  for  him  at  mere  nominal 
waares  for  a  terra  of  years  till  their  debts  were  liquidated. 
This  is  a  Dutch  institution  in  this  part  of  tlie  world,  and  seems 
to  work  well.  It  is  a  great  boon  to  traders,  who  can  do  noth- 
ing in  tliesc  thinly-populated  reckons  without  trusting  goods 
to  arrents  and  petty  dealers,  who  fre()Ueutly  tiquauder  them 
awa)  la  gambling  and  debauchery.  The  lower  classes  are  al- 
most all  in  a  chronic  state  of  debt  The  merchant  trusts 
them  again  and  again,  till  the  amoont  b  something  serions, 
when  he  brings  them  to  court,  and  has  th^r  Ber vices  allotted  to 
lum  for  its  liqnidatton.  The  debtors  fleem  to  think  this  no 
disgrace,  bat  rather  enjoy  their  freedom  from  respondbiluy, 
and  the  dignity  of  their  position  onder  a  wealthy  and  well> 
known  merdiant  They  trade  a  little  on  their  own  acoonnt^ 
and  both  parties  aeem  to  get  on  very  well  together.  The  plan 
seems  a  more  sensible  one  than  that  which  we  adopt,  of  effect- 
naUy  preventing  a  man  from  eanung  any  thing  toward  pay- 
ing his  debts  by  shutting  him  np  in  a  jail. 

My  own  servants  were  three  in  nunber.  Ali,  llie  Malay 
boy  whom  I  had  picked  up  in  Borneo,  was  my  head  man.  He 
had  already  been  with  me  a  year,  conld  tnm  his  hand  to  any 
thing,  and  was  quite  attentive  and  trustworthy.  He  was  a 
good  shot,  and  fond  of  shooting,  and  I  had  tanght  him  to  sldn 
birds  very  well.  The  second,  named  Baderoon,  was  a  Macas- 
sar lad,  also  a  pretty  good  boy,  but  a  desperate  gambler. 
Under  pretense  of  buying  a  house  for  his  mother  and  clothes 
for  himself,  he  had  received  four  months*  wages  about  a  week 
before  wo  sailed,  and  in  a  day  or  two  gambled  away  every 
dollar  of  it.  lie  had  come  on  board  with  no  clothes,  no  betel, 
or  tobacco,  or  salt  fish,  all  which  necessary  articles  I  was 
obliged  to  send  Ali  to  buy  for  him.  These  two  lads  were 
about  sixteen,  I  should  suppose;  the  third  was  youncrer, a 
sharp  little  rascal  named  Baso,  who  had  been  with  me  a  month 
or  two,  and  had  learned  to  cook  tolerably.  He  was  to  fulfill  the 
important  office  of  cook  and  house-keeper,  for  I  could  not  get 
any  regular  a(;rvants to  go  to  such  a  tcrril)ly  remote  country; 
one  might  as  ^vell  ask  a  chtf  tie  cuisine  to  go  to  Patagonia. 

On  the  fifth  day  that  I  had  spent  on  board  (Dec.  loiU)  the 
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rain  ceased,  and  final  preparations  were  made  for  starting. 
Sails  were  dried  and  furled,  boats  were  constantly  comiDg  and 
gointr.  and  stores  for  tlie  voyage,  fruit,  veiretables,  fish,  and 
paliii-siiL'ar,  were  taken  on  board.  In  the  afternoon  two  wom- 
en arrived  with  a  large  party  of  friends  and  relations,  and  at 
parting  there  was  a  general  nose-rubbing  (the  Malay  kiss), 
and  some  tears  shed.  These  were  promising  sym]>toms  for 
our  getting  off  the  next  day;  and  accordingly,  ai  three  in  the 
morning,  the  owner  came  on  board,  the  anchor  was  iiumediale- 
ly  weighed,  and  by  four  we  set  sail.  Just  as  wfe  were  fairly 
off  and  clear  of  the  other  prans,  the  old  juragan  repeated  some 
prayers,  all  around  responding  with  AUah  il  AUah,''  and  a 
few  Btrokea  on  a  gong  as  an  acoompaoiment,  concluding  with 
all  wishing  each  other  Salaamat  jalan/*  a  safe  and  happy  jour- 
ney. We  had  a  light  breeze,  a  calm  sea,  and  a  fine  morning, 
a  prosperous  commenoement  of  oor  Toyugu  of  about  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  the  far-fiuned  Am  Islands. 

The  wind  contmued  light  and  variable  all  day,  with  a  calm 
in  the  evening  before  the  land-breeze  sprang  up.  We  were 
then  passbg  ^e  isboid  of  ''Tanakaki  ^  (foot  of  the  land),  at 
the  extreme  south  of  this  part  of  Cdebes.  There  are  some 
dangerous  rocks  here ;  and  as  I  was  standing  by  the  bulwarks, 
I  happened  to  spit  over  the  aide,  one  of  the  men  begged  I 
would  not  do  so  just  now,  but  spit  on  deck,  as  they  were  much 
afraid  of  this  place.  Not  quite  comprehending,!  made  him 
repeat  his  request,  when,  seMUg  he  was  in  earnest,  I  said, 
"Very  well,  T  suppose  there  are  'hantus'  (spirits)  here." 
**  Y^,"  said  he, "  and  they  don't  like  any  thing  to  be  thrown 
overboard ;  many  a  prau  has  been  lost  by  doing  it."  Upon 
which  I  promised  to  be  very  careful.  At  sunset  the  good 
Mohammedans  on  board  all  repeated  a  few  words  of  prayer, 
vnth  a  general  chorus,  reminding  me  of  the  pleasing  and  im- 
pressive "Ave  Maria"  of  Catholic  countries. 

Dec.  20th. — At  sunrise  we  were  opposite  the  Bontyne 
mountain,  said  to  be  one  of  thr  Ingliest  in  Celebos.  In  the 
afternoon  we  passed  t}^'  Sjdayer  Straits,  and  had  a  little  squall, 
which  obliged  us  to  lower  our  luigc  mast,  sails,  and  heavy 
yards.  Tlie  rest  of  the  evening  we  had  a  fine  west  wind. 
w}>i<'h  carried  us  on  at  near  five  knots  an  hour,  as  much  06  our 
limibcring  old  tub  can  possibly  go. 
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Dec.  21  St.— A  heavy  swell  from  the  south-west,  rolling  us 
about  most  uncomfortably.  A  steady  wiod  was  blowing, 
however,  and  we  got  on  very  welL 

Dee,  23dL-— The  swell  -had  gcme  down.  We  passed  Bou- 
tong,  a  laige  island,  high,  woody^  and  populous,  the  native 
pUuse  ol  some  of  oar  erew.  A  snudlprau  retnniing  from  BaU 
to  the  isbmd  of  Goram  overtook  ns.  Tlie  nakoda  (captain) 
was  known  to  onr  owner.  They  had  been  two  years  away, 
bat  were  loll  of  people,  with  several  bhick  Papnans  on  board. 
At  6  p JL  We  passed  Wangiwangi,  low,  bat  not  flat^  Inhabit- 
ed, and  sabjeot  to  Bootong.  We  had  now  &irly  entered  the 
Molnoea  Sea.  After  dark  it  was  a  beantlfal  sight  to  look 
down  on  our  rudders,  from  which  roshed  eddying  streams  of 
phosphoric  light  gemmed  with  whirling  sparks  of  fire.  It  re- 
sembled (more  nearly  than  any  thing  else  to  which  I  can  com- 
pare it)  one  of  the  large  irregular  nebulous  star-clasterB  seen 
through  a  good  telescope,  with  the  additional  attraction  of 
eTer-changiDg  form  and  dancing  motion. 

Dec.  2Zd. — FiDC  red  sunrise ;  the  island  we  left  last  even- 
ing barely  yiiiible  behind  as;  the  Goram  prau  about  a  mile 
south  of  OS.  They  have  no  compass,  yet  they  have  kept  a 
very  true  course  during  the  night.  Our  owner  tells  me  they  do 
it  by  the  swell  of  the  sea,  the  direction  of  which  tlicy  notice 
at  sunset,  and  sail  by  it  during  the  night.  In  these  seas  they 
are  never  (in  fine  weather)  more  than  two  days  without  seeing 
l:md.  Of  course  adverse  winds  or  currents  sometimes  carry 
x\\vm  away,  hwt  they  soon  fall  in  with  some  island, and  there 
are  always  suiuc  ol<l  sailors  on  board  who  know  it,  and  thence 
take  a  new  course.  Last  night  a  shark  about  five  feet  long  was 
caught,  and  this  morning  it  was  cut  up  and  cooked.  In  the 
afternoon  they  got  another,  and  I  had  a  little  fried,  and  found 
it  firm  and  dry,  but  very  palatable.  In  the  evening  the  sun 
set  in  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds,  which,  as  darkness  came  on,  as- 
sumed a  fearfully  black  appearance.  According  to  custom, 
when  strong  wind  or  rain  is  ex])ected  our  large  sails  were 
furled,  and,  with  their  yards,  let  down  on  deck,  and  a  small 
squiu*e  foresail  alone  kept  up.  The  great  mat-sails  arc  most 
awkward  tlungs  to  manage  in  rough  weather.  The  yards 
which  support  fhem  are  seventy  feet  long,  and  of  course  very 
heavy;  and  the  only  way  to  fori  them  being  to  roll  up  the  sail 
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on  the  boom,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thiiif;  to  have  them  Ktand- 
ing  when  overtaken  by  a  squall.  Our  crew,  tliough  uumerous 
enoagh  for  a  vessel  of  700  instead  of  70  tons,  have  it  very 
much  their  own  way,  and  there  Beems  to  be  seldom  more  than 
ft  doieii  at  work  at  a  time.  .When  any  thing  important  is  to 
be  done^  however,  all  start  np  willingly  enough ;  but  then  all 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  give  their  opinion,  and  half  adoa> 
en  Toioes  are  heard  giving  orders,  and  there  is  saoh  a  shriek- 
ing and  eoofoslon  that  it  seems  wonderful  any  thing  gets  done 
ataL 

Considering  we  have  fifty  men  of  several  tribes  and  tongues 
on  board,  wild,  half^vage  looking  fellows,  and  few  of  them 
feeUng  any  of  the  restmints  of  morality  or  edneation,  we  get 
on  wonderfully  well  There  is  no  fighting  or  quarrelling,  as 
there  would  certainly  be  among  the  same  number  of  Europeans 
with  as  little  restraint  upon  their  actions,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  of  that  noise  and  ezeitem^t  which  might  be  expected. 
In  fine  weather  the  greater  part  of  them  are  quietly  enjoying 
themselves — some  are  sleeping  under  the  shadow  of  the  sails; 
others,  in  little  groups  of  three  or  four,  are  talkii^  or  chewing 
betel ;  one  is  making  a  new  handle  to  his  ohopping-knife,  an- 
other is  stitching  away  at  a  new  pair  of  trowsers  or  a  shirt, 
and  all  arc  as  quiet  and  well-conducted  as  on  board  the  bestr 
ordered  English  merchantman.  Two  or  three  take  it  by  turns 
to  watch  in  the  bows  and  see  after  the  braces  and  halyards  of 
the  great  sails ;  the  two  steersmen  are  below  in  the  steerage ; 
our  captain,  or  the  juragan,  gives  the  course,  guided  partly  by 
the  compjitts  and  partly  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  a 
wat«h  of  two  or  three  on  the  poop  look  aft^r  the  trimming  of 
the  sails  and  cull  uut  the  hour«=i  by  the  water-clock.  This  is  a 
very  ingenious  contrivance,  wliidi  measures  time  well  in  both 
rough  weather  and  fine.  It  is  simply  a  bucket  lialf  filled  with 
water,  in  which  floats  the  half  of  a  well-scraped  cocoa-nut 
shell.  In  the  bottom  of  this  shell  is  a  very  small  hole,  so 
that  when  placed  to  float  in  the  bucket  a  fine  thread  of  water 
squirts  up  into  it  This  gradually  fills  the  shell,  and  the  size 
of  the  hole  is  so  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  that, 
exactly  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  plump  it  goes  to  the  bottom. 
The  watch  then  cries  out  the  number  of  hours  from  sunrise, 
and  sets  the  shell  afloat  again  empty.  This  is  a  veiy  good 
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measure  of  time.  I  tested  it  intfa  my  watch,  and  found  that 
it  hardly  varied  a  minate  from  one  hour  to  another,  nor  did 
the  motion  of  the  Tessel  have  any  effect  npon  it^  as  the  water 
in  the  backet  of  coarse  kept  level  It  haa  a  great  advantage 
for  a  rnde  people  in  bebg  easily  onderstood,  in  bdng  rather 
balky  and  easy  to  see,  and  in  the  final  submeigence  bdng  ac- 
companied with  a  little  babbling  and  commotion  of  the  water, 
which  calls  the  attention  to  it  It  is  also  qoiokly  replaced  if 
lost  while  in  harbor. 

Oar  captain  and  owner  I  find  to  be  a  quiet,  good>tem- 
percd  man,  who  seems  to.  get  on  very  well  with  all  aboat  him. 
When  at  sea  he  drinks  no  wine  or  spirits,  bat  indulges  onl^r 
in  coffee  and  cakes,  morning  and  afternoon,  in  company  with 
his  snperoargo  and  assistants.  He  is  a  man  of  some  little  edu- 
cation, can  read  and  write  well  both  Dutch  and  Malay,  uses  a 
compass,  and  has  .1  chart.  Ho  has  been  a  trader  to  Am  for 
many  years,  and  is  well  known  to  both  Kuropeans  and  natives 
in  this  part  of  tho  world. 

Der.  'l\th. — Fine,  and  little  wind.  No  land  in  sigiit  for  the 
first  time  since  we  left  Macassar.  At  noon  calm,  with  heavy 
showers,  \\\  whieh  our  crew  wash  their  clothes,  and  in  the  aft- 
ernoon tin  ];rau  is  covered  with  shirts,  trowsers,  and  sarongs 
of  various  gay  colors.  I  made  a  discovery  to-day  whieh  at 
first  rather  alarmed  me.  The  two  ports,  or  opcnmgs,  through 
which  the  tillers  enter  froTn  the  lateral  rudders,  are  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  tlie  water,  which 
thus  has  a  free  entrance  into  the  vessel.  I  of  course  had  im- 
agined that  this  open  space  from  one  side  to  the  other  was 
separated  from  the  hold  by  a  water-tight  bulkhead,  so  that  a 
sea  entering  might  wash  out  at  the  further  side,  and  do  no 
more  harm  than  give  the  steersmen  a  drenching.  To  my  sur- 
prise and  dismay,  however,  I  ihui  that  it  is  completely  open  to 
the  hold,  80  that  half  a  dozen  seas  rolling  in  on  a  stormy  night 
wonld  nearly  or  quite  swamp  us.  Think  of  a  vessel  going  to 
sea  for  a  month  with  two  holes,  each  a  yard  square,  into  the 
hold,  at  three  feet  above  the  water-lilies-boles,  too,  which  can 
not  possibly  be  closed  I  Bat  oar  captain  says  all  praos  are  so ; 
and  though  he  acknowledges  the  danger,  ^  he  does  not  know 
bow  to  alter  it— the  people  are  ased  to  it ;  he  does  not  onder- 
stand  praas  so  well  as  thef  do,  and  if  sacb  a  great  alteration 
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were  made,  be  sliaald  be  anre  to  bare  diffionlty  in  getting  a 
crew TliiB  proves  at  all  er^ts  that  praua  most  be  good 
sea-boats,  for  the  captain  has  been  eontiniially  making  voyages 
in  them  for  the  bist  ten  years,  and  says  he  has  never  faiown 
water  eDongh  enter  to  do  any  harm. 

Dec.  25th. — Christmas-day  dawned  upon  os  with  gusts  of 
wind|  driving  rain,  thunder  and  lightning,  added  to  which  a 
short  confused  sea  made  onr  queer  vess^  pitch  and  roll  very 
uncomfortably.  About  nine  o'clock,  however,  it  cleared  up, 
and  we  then  saw  ahead  of  us  the  fine  island  of  Bourn,  perhaps 
forty  or  fifty  miles  distant,  its  mountains  wreathed  with  clouds, 
while  its  lower  lands  were  still  invisible.  The  afternoon  was 
fine, and  the  wind  i^nt  ronn<l  nprain  to  the  west;  but  although 
this  is  really  the  west  monsoon,  thrro  is  no  regularity  or  stead- 
iness about  it,  calms  and  breezes  fruin  uvery  point  of  the  com- 
pass coutiuually  occurring.  The  captain,  though  nominally  a 
Protestant,  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  Christmas-day  as  a 
festival.  Our  dinner  was  of  rice  and  curry  as  usual,  and  an 
extra  glass  of  wine  was  all  T  could  do  to  celebrate  it. 

Dec.  26th. — Fine  view  of  the  mountains  of  Bourn,  which 
we  have  now  approached  considerably.  Our  crew  seem  rath- 
er a  clumsy  lot.  Hiey  do  not  walk  the  deck  with  the  easy 
swing  of  English  sailors,  but  hesitutc  uiid  stagger  like  lands- 
men. In  the  night  the  lower  boom  of  our  muinsail  broke,  and 
they  were  all  the  moniiiig  rcjjairing  it.  It  consisted  of  two 
bamboos  lashed  together,  thick  end  to  thin,  and  was  about 
seventy  feet  long.  The  rigging  and  arrangement  of  these 
praus  contrasts  strangely  with  that  ol  European  vessels,  in 
which  the  various  ropes  and  spars,  tboogb  much  more  numer- 
ous, are  placed  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other's  action. 
Here  the  ease  is  quite  different ;  for  though  there  are  no 
shrouds  or  stays  to  complicate  the  matter,  yet  scarcely  any 
thing  can  be  done  without  first  clearing  something  else  out 
of  the  way.  The  large  sails  can  not  be  shifted  round  to 
go  on  the  other  tack  without  first  hauling  down  the  jibe,  and 
the  booms  of  the  f  ore-and-^ilt  sails  have  to  be  lowered  and 
completely  detached  to  perform  the  same  operation.  Then 
there  are  always  a  lot  of  ropes  foul  of  each  other,  and  all  the  ^ 
sails  can  never  be  set  (though  they  are  so  few)  without  a  good 
part  of  their  surface  having  the  wind  kept  out  of  them  by  oth* 
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Yet  pnms  are  mndi  liked  even  by  those  who  have  had 
European  vesselty  because  of  their  cheapness  both  in  first  cost 
and  in  keeping  np;eliiioBt  all  repairs  can  be  done  by  the  erew, 

and  very  few  European  stores  are  required. 

Dec.  28th. — This  day  we  saw  the  Banda  group,  the  volcano 
first  appearing — perfect  cone,  having  very  much  the  ontline 
of  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  and  looking  ahnost  as  regular.  In 
the  evening  the  smoke  rested  over  its  summit  like  a  small  sta- 
tionar}"  cloud.  This  was  niy  tirst  view  of  an  active  volcano, 
but  pictures  and  panoramas  linve  fo  impresseil  such  things  on 
one's  mind  thnt  ivhcTi  we  at  length  behold  them  they  seem 
nothing  extraurdiiiar  v. 

Der.  30th- — P:issed  the  island  of  Teor,  and  a  group  iu  ;ir  it, 
which  arc  \  ery  incorrectly  marked  on  the  charts.  Flying-hsh 
were  numerous  tonlay.  It  is  a  smaller  speoios  than  that  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  more  active  and  elegant  ia  its  motions.  As 
th^  skim  along  the  surface  they  tuni  on  tlieir  sides,  so  as 
fnlly  to  display  their  beautifnl  tins,  taking  a  flight  of  about  a 
hundred  yards,  rising  and  falling  in  a  most  graceful  manner. 
At  a  little  distance  they  exactly  resemble  swallows ;  and  no 
one  who  sees  them  can  doubt  that  they  really  do  fly,  not  mere- 
ly descend  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  height  tliey  gain 
by  their  first  spring.  In  the  evening  an  aquatic  bird,  a  species 
of  booby  (Sula  fiber.)  rested  on  our  hen-coop,  and  was  canght 
by  the  neck  by  one  of  my  boys. 

Ike  SlsL — At  daybreak  tibe  K6  Islands  (prcnuniiioed  kay) 
wen  in  sight,  where  we  are  to  stay  a  few  days*  Abaot  noon 
we  roimded  the  noithem  pointy  and  endeavored  to  coast  along 
to  the  anchorage ;  bnt  beiiig  now  on  the  leeward  aide  of  the 
idand,  the  wind  came  in  yiolent  imgolar  goats,  and  then  leav- 
ing na  altogether,  we  were  carried  back  by  a  strong  curreot 
Jnst  then  two  boatloads  of  natives  appeared,  and  our  owner 
having  agreed  with  them  to  tow  us  into  harbor,  they  tried  to 
do  so,  assisted  by  our  own  boat,  but  could  make  no  way.  We 
were  therefore  obliged  to  anchor  in  a  veiy  dangerons  place  on 
a  rod^  bottom,  and  we  were  engaged  till  nearly  dark  getting 
hawsers  seoored  to  some  rooks  under  water.  The  coast  of 
K6,  along  which  we  had  passed,  was  very  pictDreaqne.  lig^t- 
colored  limestone  rodks  rose  abruptly  from  the  water  to  the 
height  Off  aeroral  himdred  feet,  Everywhere  broken  into  jutting 
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})eaks  and  pinnacles,  weatlier-wom  into  sharp  points  and  hon- 
ey-combed Burfaccs,  aud  clothed  throughout  with  a  most  va- 
ried and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Tlie  cliffs  above  the  sea  offer- 
ed to  our  view  screw-pines  and  arborescent  LiliaceJB  of  strange 
forms,  mingled  with  shrubs  and  creepers,  while  the  higher 
slopes  supported  a  dense  growth  of  forest-trees.  Here  and 
there  little  bays  and  inlets  presented  beaches  of  diizzling  white- 
ness. The  water  was  transparent  as  crystal,  and  tinged  the 
rock-strewn  slope  which  plunged  steeply  into  its  unfathomable 
depths  with  colors  varying  from  emerald  to  lapis-l^ili.  The 
sea  was  calm  as  a  lake,  and  the  glorious  sun  of  the  tropics 
threw  a  flood  uf  golden  light  over  all.  The  scene  was  to  me 
inexpressibly  delightful.  I  wxs  in  a  new  world,  and  could 
dream  of  the  wonderful  productions  hid  in  those  rocky  for- 
ests, and  in  those  azure  abysses.  But  few  European  feet  hud 
ever  trodden  the  shores  I  gazed  upon ;  its  plants,  and  animals, 
and  men  were  alike  almoft  tsnknown^  and  I  conld  not  help 
apeeolating  on  what  my  wanderingB  there  for  a  few  days  might 
Inring  to  light. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  Ki  ISLANDS. 
JAMUAKT,  18S7. 

The  native  boats  that  had  come  to  meet  us  were  three  or 
four  in  number,  containing  in  all  alu  ut  IHi}  men.  They  were 
long  canoes,  with  the  bow  and  stern  rishig  up  into  a  beak  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  decorated  with  shells  mid  waving  plumes 
of  cassowaries'  hair.  I  now  had  my  first  view  of  Papuans  iii 
their  own  country,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  was  convinced 
that  tlie  opinion  already  arrived  at  by  the  examination  of  a 
few  Timor  and  New  Guinea  slaves  was  substantially  correct, 
and  that  the  people  I  now  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
side  by  side  belonged  to  two  of  the  most  distinct  and  fltrong- 
ly  marked  races  that  the  earth  contains.  Had  I  been  blind^  I 
could  have  been  certain  that  these  ishmdera  were  not  Mslays. 
The  load,  rapid,  eager  tones,  the  incessant  motion,  the  intense 
vital  activity  manifested  in  speech  and  action,  are  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  qaiet,unimpQ]sive,unanimatedMa]a^.  These 

men  came  np  singing  and  shontmg,  dipping  their  paddles 
deep  in  the  water  and  throwing  op  donds  of  spray ;  as  they 
approached  nearer,  they  stood  np  in  ihdr  canoes  and  increased 
their  noise  and  gesticdations :  and  on  coming  alongside,  with- 
out asking  leave,  and  without  a  mementos  hesitation,  the 
greater  part  of  them  scrambled  up  on  our  deck  just  as  if  they 
were  come  to  take  possession  of  a  captured  vessel.  Then 
commenced  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion.  These  forty^ 
black,  naked,  mop>headed  savages  seemed  intoxicated  with  joy 
and  excitement.  Not  one  of  them  could  remain  still  for  a 
moment  EVery  individual  of  oar  crew  was  in  turn  surround- 
ed and  examined,  asked  for  tobacco  or  arrack,  grinned  at  and 
deserted  for  another.  All  talked  at  once,  and  our  captain  was 
regularly  mobbed  by  the  chief  men,  who  wanted  to  be  employ- 
ed to  tow  us  in,  and  who  begged  vociferously  to  be  ])aid  in 
advance.   A  few  presents  of  tobacco  made  their  eyes  glisten ; 
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thej  wonld  express  their  satisfactioQ  by  grins  and  shouts,  by 
rolUng  on  deck,  or  by  a  headlong  leap  overboard.  Schoolboys 
on  an  unexpected  holiday,  Irishmen  at  a  fair,  or  midshipmen 
on  shore,  would  give  but  a  fsaixi  idea  oi  the  exuberant  animal 
enjoyment  of  theso  people. 

Under  similar  circumstances  Malays  coidd  not  behave  as 
these  Papuans  did.  If  they  came  on  board  a  vessel  (after  ask- 
ing permission),  not  a  word  would  be  at  first  s[)oken  except  a 
few  complimeuts,  and  only  after  some  time,  and  very  cautious- 
ly, would  any  approach  be  made  to  business.  One  would 
speak  at  a  time,  with  a  low  voice  and  great  deliberation,  aud 
the  mode  of  making  a  bargain  would  be  by  quietly  refusing 
all  your  offers,  or  even  going  away  w  itliuut  saying  another 
word  about  the  matter,  unless  you  advanced  your  price  to 
wliut  they  were  willing  to  accept.  Our  crew,  many  of  whom 
had  not  made  the  voyage  before,  seemed  quite  scandalized  at 
such  unprecedented  bad  manners,  and  only  very  gradually 
made  any  approach  to  fraternization  with  the  black  fellows. 
They  remuided  me  of  a  party  of  demure  and  well-behared 
ohildren  aaddenly  broken  in  upon  by  a  lot  of  wild;  romping, 
riotous  boyBy  whose  conduct  seems  most  extraordinary  and 
rery  naughty ! 

These  moral  features  are  more  striking  and  more  condU'' 
siye  of  absolute  diversity  than  even  the  physical  oontrast  pre- 
sented by  the  two  races,  though  that  is  snffiisiently  remarkidde. 
The  sooty  blackness  of  the  skin,  the  mop-like  head  of  friady 
hair,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  marked  form  of  counte- 
nsnce,  of  quite  a  different  type  from  that  of  the  Malay,  are 
what  we  can  not  belieye  to  result  from  mere  dimatal  or  oth- 
er modifying  influences  on  one  and  the  same  race.  The  ]VIa> 
lay  face  is  of  the  Mongolian  type,  broad  and  somewhat  flat. 
The  brows  are  depressed,  the  mouth  wide,  but  not  projecting, 
and  the  nose  small  and  well-formed,  but  for  the  great  dilata- 
tion of  the  nostrils.  The  face  is  smooth,  and  rarely  develops 
the  trace  of  a  beard ;  the  hair  black,  coarse,  and  perfectly 
straight.  The  Papuan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  face  which 
we  may  say  is  compressed  and  projecting.  Tlie  brows  are  pro- 
tuberant and  overhanging,  the  mouth  large  and  prominent, 
while  the  nose  is  very  InrL'e,  the  apex  elongated  downward, 
the  ridge  thick,  and  the  nostrils  large.   It  is  an  obtrusive  and 
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remarkable  feature  in  the  coimtenancc,  the  very  rcvcr^f  of 
what  obtains  in  the  Malay  fncp.  The  twisted  beard  and  friz- 
zly hair  of  tmplet^  this  remarkable  coiitrns-t.  Here,  then,  I  had 
reached  a  new  world,  inhabited  by  a  strange  people.  Between 
the  Malayan  tribes,  among  whom  I  had  for  some  years  been 
living,  and  the  Papuan  races,  whose  country  I  Iiad  now  enter- 
ed, we  may  fairly  say  that  there  is  as  much  difference,  both 
moral  and  physical,  as  between  the  red  Indians  of  bouth 
America  and  Uie  negroes  of  Guinea  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Jati.  1857. — ^This  has  been  a  day  of  thorough  enjoy- 
ment. I  have  wimdered  in  the  forests  of  an  island  rarely  seen 
by  Europeans.  Before  daybreak  we  left  our  anchorage,  and 
in  an  hour  reached  the  village  of  liar,  where  we  were  to  stay 
three  or  four  days.  The  range  of  hills  here  receded  so  as  to 
form  a  small  bay,  and  they  vete  broken  up  into  peaks  and 
hmnmooks^inthintenreiiing  flats  amdhoEows.  Abroadbeadi 
ol  the  whitest  saad  lined  the  inner  part  o£  the  bay,  baoked  bj 
a  mass  of  ooooMnt  palms,  among  wluoh  the  hats  were  oon* 
ceailed,  and  snnuonnted  by  s  dense  and  varied  growth  of  tim- 
ber. Canoes  and  boats  of  wions  sises  were  drawn  up  on  the 
beaeh,and  one  or  two  idlers,  with  a  lew  children  and  a  dog, 
gased  at  our  prau  as  we  came  to  an  anchor. 

When  we  went  on  shore  the  first  thing  that  attracted  ns 
was  a  laige  and  weU^oonstracted  shed,  nnder  which  a  long  boat 
was  being  bnilt^  while  others  in  Tarioiis  stages  of  completion 
were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  beach.  Onr  captain,  who 
wanted  two  of  moderate  size  for  the  trade  among  the  idands 
at  Am,  immediately  began  bargaining  for  them,  and  in  a  short 
time  hn  l  arranged  the  number  of  brass  goos, gongs,  sarongs, 
handkerchief  s,  axes,  white  plates,  tobacco^  and  arrack  which 
he  was  to  give  for  a  pair  ^^  hich  oonld  be  got  ready  in  four 
days.  We  then  went  to  the  village,  which  consisted  only  of 
three  or  four  huts,  situated  immediately  above  the  beach  on 
an  irregular  rocky  piece  of  ground  overahadowed  with  cocoa- 
nuts,  palms,  bananas,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The  houses  were 
very  rude,  black,  and  half  rotten,  raised  a  few  feet  on  posts, 
with  low  sides  of  bamboo  or  planks,  and  high  thatched  roofs. 
They  had  small  doors  and  no  windows,  an  opening  under  the 
projecting  gables  letting  the  smoke  oat  and  a  little  light  in. 
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The  floors  were  of  strips  of  baniboo,  thin,  slippery,  and  elastic, 
aad  so  weak  that  my  feet  were  in  d^LUc^er  of  phmging  through 
at  every  step.  Native  boxes  of  pandanus-leu\  ut>  and  Blabs  of 
palm  pith,  very  neatly  coubtructed,  mats  of  the  sauiu,  jrirs  and 
coukiiig-pots  of  native  pottery,  and  a  few  European  plauis  aiid 
baisins,  were  the  whole  furniture,  and  the  interior  was  through- 
out dark  and  smoke-blackened,  and  dismal  in  the  extreme. 

Aooompanied  by  AH  and  BaderooOy  I  now  attempted  to 
make  some  ezploiatioiMy  and  we  were  followed  by  a  tr^  of 
boys  eager  to  see  wbat  we  weie  going  to  da  Hie  most  trod- 
den path  from  the  beaoih  led  iu  into  a  shady  hollow,  where 
the  trees  were  of  immense  hd|^t  and  the  vndergrowth  scanty. 
From  the  snmmite  of  these  trees  eame  at  interrals  a  deep 
boonung  somid,  whioJi  at  first  pnsiled  ns,  but  which  we  soon 
found  to  proceed  from  some  large  pigeons.  My  boys  shot  at 
them^an^^  after  one  or  two  misseSy  brought  one  down*  It  was 
a  magmfioeDt  bird  twenty  inches  long,  of  a  Uoish-white  odor, 
witii  the  babk  wioga  and  tail  intense  metallio  green,  with 
golden,  bloe^  and  violet  refleotionfl^  the  feet  coral  rod,  and  the 
eyes  golden  yeUow.  It  is  a  rare  species,  which  I  have  named 
Carpophaga  condnoa,  and  is  found  only  in  alow  small  islands, 
where,  however,  it  abounds.  It  is  the  same  species  which  in 
the  bland  of  Bauda  i§  called  the  nutmeg-pigeon,  from  its  hab* 
it  of  devonring  the  fruits,  the  seed  or  nutmeg  being  thrown 
up  entire  and  uninjured.  Though  these  pigeons  have  a  nar- 
row beak,  yet  their  jaws  and  throat  are  so  extensible  that  they 
can  swallow  fruits  of  very  large  size.  I  had  before  shot  a 
species  much  smiiller  thnn  this  one,  which  had  a  number  of 
liard  globular  pahn-iroits  in  its  crop,  each  more  thaa  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

A  little  farther  the  path  divided  into  two,  one  leading 
along  the  beach,  and  across  mantj^rove  and  sago  swamps,  the 
other  rising  to  cultivated  grounds.  We  therefore  returned, 
and  taking  a  fre^li  departure  from  the  viUage,  endeavored  to 
ascend  the  hills  :md  penetrate  into  the  interior.  The  path, 
however,  was  a  most  trying  one.  Where  there  was  earth,  it 
was  a  deposit  of  reddish  clay  overlying  the  rock,  and  was 
worn  80  smooth  by  the  attrition  of  naked  feet  that  my  shoes 
could  obtain  no  hold  on  tlio  sloping  burface.  A  liftle  farther 
we  came  to  the  bare  ruck,  aud  this  was  worse,  for  it  was  so 
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rugged  and  broken,  and  so  honey-combed  and  weather-worn 
into  shmy  points  and  angles,  that  my  boys,  who  bad  gone 
barefooted  all  their  lives,  could  not  Stand  it.  Their  feet  be- 
gan to  bleed,  and  I  flaw  that  if  I  did  not  want  them  complete- 
ly lamed  it  would  be  wise  to  tarn  back  My  own  shoes, 
which  were  ratfier  thin,  were  bat  a  poor  protection,  and  would 
9oon  hare  been  cut  to  pieces ;  yet  our  little  nid»d  guides 
tripped  along  with  the  greatest  ease  and  unconcern,  and 
seemed  much  astonished  at  our  effeminaoj  in  not  being  able 
to  take  a  walk  which  to  them  was  a  perfectly  agreeable  one. 
During  the  rest  of  our  stay  in  the  island  we  were  obliged  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  vicinity  of  the  shore  and  the  culti- 
vated grounds,  and  those  more  level  portions  of  the  forest 
where  a  little  soil  had  accumulated  and  the  rock  had  been  less 
ezpoMd  to  atmospheric  action. 

The  island  of  (pronounced  exactly  as  the  letter  K,  but 
erroneously  spelt  in  our  maps  Key  or  Ki)  is  long  and  narrow, 
running  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  consists  almost 
entirely  of  rock  and  mountain.  It  is  everywhere  covered  with 
luxuriant  forests,  and  in  its  bayB  and  inlets  the  sand  is  of  daz- 
zling whiteness,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  cor- 
alline limestone  of  which  it  is  entirely  composed.  In  all  the 
little  swampy  inlets  and  valleys  sago-trees  abound,  and  these 
supply  the  main  subsistence  of  the  natives,  who  grow  no  rice, 
and  linvo  scarcely  any  other  eiiltivated  products  but  coeoa- 
init-^,  j  hiatains,  and  yams.  From  the  cocoa-nuts,  whieh  sur- 
round every  hut,  and  which  thrive  exceedingly  on  tiic  }»orous 
limestone  soil  anil  under  the  influence  of  salt  breeze^,  oil  is 
made,  which  is  sold  at  a  i^ood  price  to  tlie  Aru  traders,  who 
all  touch  here  to  lay  in  tlioir  stock  of  this  article,  as  well  as  to 
purchase  boats  and  native  crockery.  Wooden  bowls,  pans, 
and  trays  are  also  largely  made  here,liewn  out  of  solid  blocks 
of  wood  with  knife  and  uilze ;  and  these  are  carried  to  all  ])arts 
of  the  ]Moluccas.  But  the  art  in  which  the  natives  of  Kc  pre- 
eminently excel  is  that  of  boat-building.  Their  forests  sup- 
ply abundance  of  fine  timber,  though  probably  not  more  so 
tiiau  many,  other  islands,  and  from  some  unknown  causes 
these  remote  savages  have  come  to  excel  in  what  seems  a  very 
diflScult  art.  Their  smaU  canoes  are  beautifully  formed,  broad 
and  low  in  the  centre,  but  rising  at  each  end,  where  they  ter- 
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minate  m  high*pointed  beaks  more  >  or  less  csnredi  and  onia- 
mented  with  a  plume  of  feathers.  They  are  not  hoUowed  out 
of  a  ti^,  but  are  regnlarlj  bnilt  of  planks  numing  from  end 
to  end,  and  so  aooorately  fitted  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find 
a  place  where  a  kmfe-blade  can  be  inserted  between  the 
joints.  The  larger  ones  are  from  20  to  80  tons  burden,  and 
are  finished  ready  for  sea  without  a  nail  or  particle  of  iron  be- 
ing Dsed,  and  with  no  other  tools  than  axe,  adze,  and  auger. 
These  vessels  are  handsome  to  look  at^  good  sailers,  and  ad* 
mirable  sea-boats,  and  will  make  long  voyages  with  perfect 
safety,  traversing  the  whole  Archipelago  from  New  Guinea 
to  Singapore  in  neas  which,  as  every  one  who  has  sailed  much 
in  them  can  t<}stify,  are  not  so  smooth  and  tempest-free  as 
word-painting  travellers  love  to  represent  them. 

Tlie  forests  of  produce  magnificent  timber,  tall,  straight, 
and  durable,  of  various  qualities,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be 
superior  to  the  best  Indian  teak.  To  ninke  each  pair  of 
|)laiiks  used  iu  the  construction  of  the  larger  boats  an  entire' 
tree  is  c<^nsnmed.  It  is  felled,  often,  miles  away  from  t)ie 
shore,  cut  across  to  the  ])roper  length,  and  then  hewn  lougi- 
tudinally  into  t\^o  ] tortious.    Each  of  these  forms  a 

plank  by  cutting  down  willi  the  axe  to  a  uniform  thickness  of 
three  or  four  inches,  le;i\  ing  at  first  a  solid  block  at  each  end 
to  [)revent  splitiuig.  jVlong  the  centre  of  each  plank  a  series 
of  i)rojecting  pieces  are  left,  sUuiding  up  three  or  four  inches, 
about  the  same  width,  and  a  foot  long ;  these  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  construction  of  the  vessel.  Wlien  a  sufficient 
number  ot  planks  have  been  made,  they  are  laborioubly  drag- 
ged through  the  forest  by  three  or  four  men  each  to  the 
beach,  where  the  boat  is  to  be  built.  A  foundation-piece, 
broad  in  the  middle  and  rising  considerably  at  each  end,  is 
first  laid  on  blocks  and  properly  sliored  up.  The  edges  of 
this  are  worked  true  and  smooth  with  the  adze,  and  a  plank, 
properly  curved  and  tapering  at  each  end,  is  held  firmly  up 
against  it»  while  a  line  is  struck  along  it  which  aOows  it  to  be 
cut  so  as  to  fit  exactly.  A  series  of  anger-holes,  about  as 
hirge  as  one^s  finger,  are  then  bored  along  tiie  opposite  edges, 
and  pins  of  very  hard  wood  aru  fitted  to  these,  so  that  the  two 
planks  are  held  firmly,  and  can  be  driven  into  the  closest  con- 
tact; and  difficult  as  this  seems  to  do  without  any  other  aid 
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liKiii  rude  practical  skill  in  forniiug  tjucli  edge  to  the  true  cor- 
responding curves,  iind  m  boring  the  holes  so  as  exactly  to 
match  boUi  in  position  and  direction,  yet  so  well  is  it  done 
that  the  best  European  shipwright  can  not  produce  sounder 
or  doser-fitting  joints.  The  boat  is  built  up  in  this  way  by 
fittmg  plank  to  plank  tiU  the  proper  height  and  width  are  ob- 
tained. We  have  now  •  ddn  Md  together  entirely  by  the 
haid-wood  pins  comiebting  the  edges  ol  the  planks,  very  atrong 
and  elaalio,  bat  havmg  nothing  bat  the  adheaioii  of  tikeae  phu 
to  prevent  the  planka  gapii^.  In  the  amaller  boata  aeats,  in 
the  larger  onea  oroaa-beama,  are  now  fixed.  They  are  sprung 
into  8^;ht  notdiea  cat  to  receive  lhem»  and  are  farther  ae- 
oared  to  the  projeotbg  piecea  of  the  fdank  below  bj  a  atrong 
lashing  of  rattan.  Ittba  are  now  formed  of  aingle  piecea  of 
toog^  wood  choaen  and  trinuned  ao  aa  exactly  to  fit  on  to  the 
projectioDa  from  each  plank,  being  allghtly  notched  to  receive 
them,  and  securely  bound  to  them  by  rattans  passed  through 
a  hole  in  each  projecting  piece  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
plank.  The  ends  arc  doaed  against  the  vertical  prow  and 
stem  posts,  and  further  secared  with  pegs  and  rattans,  and 
then  Uie  boat  is  complete;  and  when  fitted  with  rudders, 
maats^and  thatched  covering,  is  ready  to  do  battle  with  the 
waves.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  principle  of  this  mode 
of  conatrootion,  and  allowing  ^r  the  strength  and  binding 
qualities  of  rattan  (which  resembles  in  these*  respects  wire 
rather  than  cordage),  makes  me  believe  that  a  vessel  carefnl- 
Iv  built  in  this  manner  is  actually  stront^er  and  safer  than  one 
fastened  in  the  ordinary  why  witli  nails. 

During  our  stay  hero  wt-  were  all  very  l>iiRy.  Our  capiaiu 
was  daily  superint<jnding  the  completion  of  ]  lij*  two  small  praus. 
All  day  long  native  boats  were  cuuimg  with  fish,  cocoa-nuts, 
parrots  and  lories,  earthen  pans,  Hirij)-leaf,  wooden  bowls,  and 
trays,  etc.,  etc.,  which  every  one  of  the  fifty  inhabitants  of  our 
prau  seemtid  to  be  buying  on  his  own  account,  till  jdl  available 
and  most  unavailable  space  of  our  vessel  was  occupied  with 
these  miscellaneous  articles:  for  every  man  on  board  a  prau 
considers  himself  at  liberty  to  trade,  and  to  carry  with  him 
whatever  he  can  afford  to  buy. 

Money  is  unkuowu  and  valueless  here — knives,  clotli,  and 
anradk  forming  the  only  medium  of  exchange,  with  tobacco 
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for  small  coin.  Every  transaction  is  the  subject  of  a  special 
bargai!!,  and  the  cause  of  much  talking.  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  uffer  very  little,  as  the  natives  are  never  satisfied  till 
you  add  a  little  more.  They  are  then  far  better  pleased  than 
if  you  had  given  them  twice  the  amounl  al  iirst  and  iciused 
to  increase  it.  • 

I,  too,  was  doing  a  little  busmess,  having  persuaded  some 
of  the  natives  to  collect  insects  for  me ;  and  when  iSbej  really 
found  that  I  gave  them  most  iragrani  tobaooo  for  woartUm 
black  and  green  beetles,  I  eoon  had  BOONa  of  vidtOT%  meD, 
women,  and  children,  briuging  bambooa  fall  of  oreepingtluugs, 
which,  alaa  I  too  freqneatiiy  had  eateo  each  other  into  f rag- 
Bienta  during  the  tedium  of  a  day'e  confinement.'  Of  one 
grand  new  beetle, Ottering  with  ruby  and  emerald  tinta^I  got 
a  large  quantity,  having  first  detected  one  of  its  wing-oaaea 
ornamenting  the  ontaide  of  a  natiTe^a  tobaeoo-pondu  It  waa 
quite  a  new  speoiea^  and  had  not  been  ioand  elaewhere  than 
on  this  little  iakmd.  It  ia  one  of  the  Bupreattd«e,and  haa 
been  named  Gyphogastra  calepyga* 

Kach  mommg  after  an  early  breakfast  I  wandered  by  my- 
aelf  into  the  f oreet,  where  I  found  delightfol  oooupation  in 
capturing  the  large  and  handeome  butterfliea,  which  were  tol- 
erably abundant  and  most  of  them  new  to  me ;  for  X  waa  now 
upon  the  confines  of  tlic  Moluooaa  and  New  Guinea — a  region 
the  productions  of  which  were  then  among  the  moat  preeioua 
and  rare  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  Here  my  eyes  were  feast- 
ed for  the  first  time  with  splendid  scarlet  lories  on  the  wing, 
as  well  as  by  the  sight  of  that  most  imperial  butterfly,  the 
*^  Priamus  of  collectors,  or  a  closely  aUied  speoiee,  but  flying 
so  high  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  a  specimen.  One 
of  them  was  brought  me  in  a  bamboo,  boxed  up  >vith  a  lot  of 
beetles,  and  of  course  torn  to  pieces.  Tlie  principal  draw- 
back of  the  place  for  a  collector  i^  the  want  of  good  pnths, 
and  the  dreadfully  rugged  cliariu  ter  of  the  surface,  rcquiriug 
the  attention  to  be  so  continually  directe<l  to  securing  a  foot- 
ing as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  capture  active  winged 
things,  who  pussi  out  of  reach  while  one  is  glancing  to  see  that 
the  next  step  may  not  plunge  one  into  a  chasm  or  over  a 
precipice.  Another  inconvenience  is  that  there  are  no  ruun  i  1 1  lc 
streams,  the  rock  bemg  of  so  porous  a  nature  that  the  surface- 
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water  everywhere  penetrates  its  fissures;  at  least  sndi  Is  the 
obaraeter  the  nd^borhood  we  visited,  the  only  water  being 
small  springs  trickling  ont  dose  to  the  sea-beaoh. 

In  tiie  forests  of  arboreal  LUlaoeflB  and  Pandanaoen 
aboond^  and  give  a  character  to  the  vegetation  in  the  more 
exposed  rocly  places.  Flowers  were  scardb^  and  there  were 
not  many  orchids,  but  I  noticed  the  fine  white  bntterfiy-orohis 
(Phalnnopsis  grandiflora),  or  a  spedes  doseiy  allied  to  it  The 
freshness  and  vigor  of  the  vegetation  was  very  pleadng,  and 
on  such  an  arid  rocky  surface  was  a  sure  indication  of  a  per- 
petually huniid  climate.  Tall  clean  trunks,  many  of  them  but- 
tressed, and  immense  trees  of  the  fig  family,  with  aeri  i]  roots 
stretching  oat  and  interlacing  and  matted  together  for  fifty  or 
a  hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  were  the  characteristic  fea> 
tores ;  and  there  was  an  absence  of  thorny  shrubs  and  prickly 
rattans,  Avhich  would  have  made  these  wilds  very  pleasant  to 
roam  in,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  sharp  honey-combed  rooks  al* 
ready  alluded  to.  In  damp  places  fi  fine  undergrowth  of 
brond-leiived  herbaceous  plants  was  found,  about  which  swarm- 
ed little  green  lizards,  with  tails  of  the  most  "  heavenly  blue," 
twisting  in  and  out  among  the  stalks  and  foliage  so  actively 
thut  I  often  caught  glimpses  of  their  tails  only,  when  they 
startled  me  l)y  their  resemblance  to  small  snakes.  Almost  the 
only  somitls  in  these  primeval  -woods  proceeded  from  two 
birds,  the  red  lories,  who  utter  shrill  screams  like  most  of  the 
parrot  tribe,  and  the  large  green  nutmetj-pigeon,  whose  voice 
is  either  a  loud  and  deep  boom,  like  two  notes  struck  upon  a 
very  large  gong,  or  sonielimes  a  harsh  toad-like  croak,  nit  luetb- 
er  peculiar  and  remarkable.  Only  two  quadrupeds  are  said 
by  the  natives  to  inhabit  the  island — a  wild  pig  and  a  Cuscus, 
or  Eastern  oposbum,  of  neither  oi  which  could  I  obtain  speci- 
mens. 

The  insects  were  more  abundant,  and  very  interesting.  Of 
butterflies  I  caught  thirty-live  species,  most  of  them  new  to 
me,  and  many  quite  unknown  in  European  collections.  Among 
them  was  the  fine  yellow  and  black  Papilio  cuchcuor,  of  which 
but  few  specimens  had  been  previously  captured,  and  several 
other  handsome  batterflies  of  large  size,  as  well  as  some  beau- 
tifnl  little  ^  bines,**  and  some  brilfiant  day-flying  moths.  The 
beetle  tribe  were  lees  abundant,  yet  I  obtained  some  veiy  fine 
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and  rare  species.  On  the  leaves  of  a  slender  Rhrub  in  an  old 
cloarini^  I  found  several  fine  blue  and  black  beetles  of  tlie  eeinis 
1 11] i]iL>liH,  which  almost  rival  in  beauty  the  diamond  bt  tl(  s  of 
South  America.  Some  cocua-nut  palms  in  blossom  on  the  beach 
were  frequented  by  a  fine  green  floral  beetle  (Lomaptera  pa- 
pua),  which,  when  the  flowers  were  shaken,  flew  off  like  a  small 
swarm  of  bees.  I  got  one  of  our  crew  to  climb  up  the  tree, 
and  he  brought  me  a  good  number  in  his  hand ;  and  seeing 
they  were  valuable,  I  sent  him  up  again  with  my  net  to  shake 
the  flowers  into,  and  thus  secured  a  large  quantity.  My  best 
capture,  however,  was  the  superb  insect  of  the  Buprestis  fami- 
ly, already  mentioned  as  having  been  obtained  from  the  na- 
tiveSy  who  told  me  thof  fonnd  it  in  rotten  trees  in  the  moont- 
aina. 

In  the  forest  itself  the  only  common  and  eonspicuons  Coleoj^ 
tera  were  two  tiger  beetles.  One  (Therates  labiata)  was  mnoh 
larger  |han  oar  green  tiger-beetle,  of  a  purple-blaok  color,  with 
green  metallic  glosses,  and  the  broad  upper  lip  of  a  bright  yel- 
low. It  was  always  f otmd  upon  foliage^  generally  of  broad* 
leaved  herbaceons  plants,  and  in  damp  and  gloomy  sitnations, 
taking  freqneot  riiort  flights  from  lei^  to  loif ,  and  preserving 
an  alert  attitude,  as  if  always  looldng  out  lor  its  prey.  Its 
vicinity  could  be  immediately  ascertained,  often  before  it  was 
seen,  by  a  very  pleasant  odor,  like  otto  of  roses,  which  it  seems 
to  emit  continually,  and  which  may  probably  be  attractive  to 
the  small  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  The  other  (Tricondyla 
aptera)  is  one  of  the  most  curious  forms  in  the  family  of  the 
Cicindelidae,  and  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Malay 
Islands.  In  shape  it  resembles  a  very  large  ant  more  than  an 
inch  long,  and  of  a  purple-black  color.  Like  an  ant  also,  it  is 
wingless,  and  is  generally  found  ascending  trees,  passing  around 
the  trunks  in  a  spiral  direction  when  approached  to  avoid  cap- 
ture, so  that  it  requires  a  sudden  run  and  active  fingers  to  se- 
cure a  specimen.  This  species  emits  the  usual  fetid  odor  of 
the  ground-beetles.  My  collections  during  our  four  days'  stay 
at  K6  were  as  follows :  Birds,  13  species ;  insects,  194  species; 
and  3  kinds  of  land-shells. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  inhabiting  these  islands — 
the  indigenes,  who  have  the  Papuan  ( liarac  ters  strongly  mark- 
ed, and  who  are  pagans,  and  a  mixed  race,  who  are  nominally 
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Mohammedans,  and  wear  cotton  clothing,  while  the  former 
me  only  a  waist-cloth  of  cotton  or  bark.  These  Mohauimed- 
ans  are  said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  Banda  by  the  early 
European  settlers.  They  were  probably  a  brown  rac<j,  more 
allied  to  the  Malays,  and  their  mixed  descendants  here  exhibit 
great  variations  of  color,  hair,  and  features,  graduating  between 
the  Malay  and  Papuan  types.  It  in  interesting  to  ol^serve  the 
influence  of  the  early  Portuguese  trade  with  these  countries 
in  the  words  of  their  language,  which  still  remain  in  use  even 
among  these  remote  and  savage  islanders.  *^Len9o'*  for 
handkerofaief,  and  "faoa"  lor  knife,  are  hem  used,  to  the  ex- 
ohtskm  of  the  proper  Makj  terms.  The  Portuguese  and 
Spaniarda  were  UvSj  wonderful  oonqnerors  and  ockkMuaera, 
They  effected  more  rapid  ohangee  in  the  ootmtries  they  oon- 
qnered  than  any  other  natlona  of  modem  ttmes^  resembling  the 
Romans  in  their  power  of  impressing  thdr  own  language,  re- 
Hgion,  and  manners  on  rude  imd  barbarons  tribes. 

The  striking  contrast  of  eharaoter  between  these  people  and 
the  Malays  ia  exemplified  in  many  liUle  traits.  One  day  when 
I  was  rambling  in  die  forest  an  old  man  atopped  to  look  at  me 
catching  an  insect  He  stood  very  quiet  tUlI  had  pinned  and 
pnt  it  away  In  my  collecting-box,  when  he  oonld  contain  him- 
self no  longer,  Vnt  bent  almost  double,  and  enjoyed  a  hearty 
roar  of  laughter.  Every  one  will  recognize  this  as  a  true  negro 
trait.  A  Malay  would  have  stared,  and  asked  with  a  tonecf 
bewilderment  what  I  was  doing ;  for  it  is  but  little  in  his  na- 
ture to  laog^  never  heartily,  and  still  less  at  or  in  the  presence 
of  a  stranger, to  whom,  however,  his  disdainful  glances  or  wUs* 
pered  remarks  are  l^  agreeable  than  the  most  boisterous  open 
expression  of  merriment.  The  women  here  were  not  so  much 
frightened  at  strangers,  or  made  to  keep  themselves  so  much 
secluded  as  among  the  Malay  races ;  the  children  were  more 
merry, and  had  the  "nigger  grin."  while  the  noisy  confusion 
of  tongues  among  iho  men,  and  their  excitement  on  very  ordi- 
nary occasions,  are  altogether  removed  fr6m  the  general  taci- 
turnity and  rLS(  rve  of  the  Malay. 

The  language  of  the  Ke  people  consists  of  words  of  one, 
two,  or  three  syllables  in  about  equ^  proportions,  and  has 
many  as})irated  and  a  few  guttural  sounds.  Tiie  different  vil- 
lages have  slight  differences  of  dialect,  but  they  are  mutually 
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intelligible,  nn3,  except  in  words  that  have  evidently  been  in- 
troduced during  a  long-continucd  commercial  interconrse,8eem 
to  have  no  affinity  whatever  with  the  Malay  languages. 

J^an.  ^th, — ^The  small  boats  being  finished,  we  sailed  for 
Am  at  4  p.m.,  and  as  we  left  the  shores  of  Ke  bad  a  fine  view 
of  its  rugged  and  mountainous  character;  ranges  of  hills,  three 
or  four  thousand  fccL  high,  stretching  soullnvard  as  fai-  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  everywhere  covered  with  a  lofty,  deubi ,  and 
unbroken  forest.  We  had  very  light  winds,  and  it  therefore 
took  us  thirty  bonrs  to  make  the  passage  of  sixty  miles  to  the 
low,  or  flat^  Imt  equally  lomt-comed  Ara  IdandSy  where  we 
anofaored  in  the  harbor  of  Dobbo  at  mne  in  the  eveimig  of 
the  next  day. 

Mj  first  voyage  in  a  prau  bdng  thus  satisfaetorily  termi' 
natedyl  must,  before  taking  leave  Si  it  for  some  months,  bear 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  queer  Old-worid  vesseL  Set- 
ting aside  an  ideas  of  danger,  whioh  is  probably,  after  all,  not 
more  than  in  any  other  ond^  I  must  deelare  that  I  have  never, 
either  before  or  since,  made  a  twenty  days*  voyage  so  pleasant- 
ly, or,  perhaps  more  oon«ctly  8pfealdng,with  so  little  discom* 
fort  This  I  attribute  chiefly  to  having  my  small  cabin  on 
deck,  and  entirely  to  myself,  to  having  my  own  servants  to 
wait  upon  me,  and  to  the  absence  of  ail  those  marine-store 
smeUs  of  paint,  pitch,  tallow,  and  new  cordage  which  are  to 
me  insupportable.  Something  is  also  to  be  put  down  to  free- 
dom from  all  restraint  of  dress,  honrs  of  meals,  etc.,  and  to 
the  civility  and  obliging  disposition  of  the  captain.  I  had 
agreed  to  have  my  meals  with  him,  but  whenever  T  wished  it 
I  had  them  in  my  T)wn  berth,  and  at  what  hours  I  felt  inclined. 
The  crew  were  all  civil  and  good-tempered,  and  with  very  lit- 
tle discipline  every  thing  went  on  smoothly,  and  the  vessel  was 
kept  very  clt  an  \\\v\  in  pretty  good  order,  so  that  on  the  whole 
T  was  much  dcli^litr  l  with  the  trip, and  was  incline*!  to  rate 
the  luxuries  of  the  semi-barbarous  prau  as  surpassing  thosu  of 
the  most  magnificent  screw-steamer,  that  highest  result  of  our 
civilization. 
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CHAFrKU  XXX. 

TBJS  ABU  ISLANDS — &£SII>£NC£  IN  DOfifiO. 
JinrAKT  to  MABOB,  1867. 

On  the  8tli  <»f  January,  1 857, 1  landed  at  Dobbo,  the  trading 
settlement  of  the  Bngis  and  Chlneae,  who  annually  visit  the 
Aru  Islands.  It  is  situated  on  the  small  bland  of  Wamma, 
upon  a  spit  of  sand  vhieh  projects  oat  to  the  north,  and  is  Just 
wide  enough  to  oontain  three  rows  of  houses*  Though  at 
first  n^t  a  most  strange  and  desolate-looking  place  to  build 
a  village  on,  it  has  many  advantages.  There  is  a  clear  entrance 
from  die  west  among  the  ooral  reefs  that  border  the  land, 
and  there  is  good  anchorage  for  vessels,  on  one  side  of  the 
village  or  the  other,  in  both  the  east  and  west  monsoons. 
Being  fully  exposed  to  the  sea-breezes  in  tiiree  directions,  it 
is  healthy,  and  the  soft  sandy  beaoh  offers  great  iaoilities  for 
hauling  up  the  praus,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  sea-worms 
and  prepare  them  for  the  homeward  voyage.  At  its  southern 
f'xt remit  V  the  sand-bank  mcrcjos  in  the  beach  of  the  island, 
and  is  backed  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  lolly  forest.  The 
houses  are  <if  various  sizes,  but  are  all  built  after  (nie  pattern, 
being  merely  large  tliatrhed  sheds,  a  small  portion  of  which, 
next  the  entrance,  is  used  as  a  dwelling,  while  tlie  rest  is 
parted  off,  and  often  divided  by  one  or  two  floors,  in  order 
better  to  store  away  merchandise  and  native  produce. 

As  we  had  arrived  euily  iii  the  season,  most  of  the  houses 
were  empty,  and  the  place  looked  disulate  in  the  extreme — 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  who  received  us  on  our  lauding 
amounting  to  about  half  a  dozen  Bugia  and  Chinese.  Our 
captain,  Herr  Warzbergeu,  had  pronused  to  obtain  a  house 
for  me,  hut  unforeseen  diiBoulties  presented  themselves  One 
which  was  to  let  had  no  roo(  and  the  owner,  who  was  build- 
ing  it  on  speculation^  could  not  promise  to  finish  it  in  less 
than  a  month.  Another,  of  which  the  owner  was  dead,  and 
which  I  might  therefore  take  undisputed  poeaession  of  as  the 
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first  comer,  wanted  considerable  repairs,  and  no  one  could  be 
found  to  do  tlie  work,  although  about  four  times  its  value 
was  offered.  Tlie  captain,  therefore,  recommended  me  to  take 
possession  of  a  pretty  good  boui^e  near  his  own,  whoBC  owner 
was  not  expected  for  some  weeks ;  and  as  I  was  anxious  to 
be  on  shore,  I  immediately  had  it  cleared  out,  and  by  even- 
ing had  all  my  things  housed,  and  was  regularly  installed  as 
an  inhabitant  of  Dobbo.  I  had  brought  with  me  a  cane  chair 
and  a  few  light  boards,  which  were  soon  rigged  up  into  a 
table  and  shelves.  A  broad  bamboo  bench  served  as  sofa  and 
bedstead,  my  boxes  were  conveniently  arranged,  my  mats 
Bpread  on  the  floor,  a  window  ont  in  the  palm-leaf  wall  to 
light  my  taUe ;  and  though  the  place  was  as  mlsefahte  and 
gloomy  a  shed  as  conld  be  imagined,  I  felt  as  contented  as  if 
I  had  obtained  a  well-forniflhed  mansion^  and  looked  forward 
to  a  months  residence  in  it  with  nnmixed  satisfitction. 

The  next  moniing,  after  an  early  breakfast^  I  set  off  to  ex- 
plore  the  virgin  forests  of  Am,  anxious  to  set  my  mind  at 
rest  as  to  the  treasures  they  were  likely  to  yiel4  and  the 
probable  success  of  my  long^moditated  expedlti<Hi.  A  little 
native  imp  was  our  guide,  sedoced  by  the  gift  of  a  German 
knife,  value  three  half-pence,  sn&  my  Macassar  boy  Baderoon 
brought  his  chopper  to  clear  the  path  if  necessary. 

We  had  to  walk  aboat  half  a  mile  along  the  beach,  the 
ground  behind  the  village  being  mostly  swampy,  and  then 
turned  into  the  forest  along  a,path  which  leads  to  the  native 
village  of  Wamma,  about  three  miles  off  on  the  other  side  of 
the  island.  Tlie  path  was  a  narrow  one,  and  very  little  used, 
often  swampy,  and  obstructed  by  fallm  trees,  so  that  nfter 
about  a  mile  we  lost  it  altogether,  our  guide  having  turaed 
back,  and  wo  were  obliged  to  follow^  his  example.  In  the 
mean  tini<',  liowever,  I  had  not  l)uen  idle,  and  my  day's  cap- 
tures determined  the  success  of  my  journey  in  an  entomo- 
logical point  of  view.  I  had  taken  about  thirty  species  of 
butterflies — more  than  T  had  ever  captured  in  a  day  since 
leaving  the  prolific  banks  of  the  Amazon,  and  among  them 
were  many  most  rare  and  beautiful  insects,  hitherto  only 
known  by  a  few  specimens  from  New  Guinea.  The  large  and 
handsome  spectre-butterfly  (Hestia  durvilleif,  the  pale-wing- 
ed peacock-butterfly  (Dmsilla  catops),  and  the  most  brilliant 
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and  wonderful  of  tlic  clcnr-"winfifed  moths  (Cocytia  dui  vilki), 
were  especially  mtercsling,  as  well  as  several  little  "  blues," 
equalling  in  brilliancy  and  beauty  any  thing  the  butterfly 
world  can  prodaoa  In  the  other  groups  of  mseotB  I  was  uot 
80  soDoessfol,  but  this  wn  not  to  ho  wondered  at  in  a  mere 
exploring  ramble,  when  only  what  is  most  oonspicnons  and 
noYel  attnots  the  attention.  Several  i> i  c  uy  beetles,  a  superb 
^  bug,^'  and  a  few  nice  landHshella  were  obtained,  and  I  re- 
tomed  in  the  afternoon  well  satisfied  with  my  first  trial  of 
the  promised  land. 

The  next  two  days  were  so  wet  and  windy  that  there  was 
no  going  out;  but  on  the  sueoeeding  one  the  snn  shone 
brightly,  and  I  had  the  good-fortnne  to  capture  one  of  the 
most  mi^gnificent  insects  the  world  contains,  the  great  bird- 
winged  butterfly  (Omithoptera  poscidon).  I  trembled  with 
excitement  as  I  saw  it  coming  majestically  toward  mc,  and 
could  hardly  believo  I  had  really  sncceeded  in  my  stroke  till 
I  had  taken  it  out  of  the  net  and  was  gasing,  lost  in  admira- 
tion, at  the  velvet  black  and  brilliant  green  of  its  wings, 
seven  inches  across,  its  golden  body,  and  crimson  breast.  It 
is  true  I  had  seen  similar  insects  in  cabinets,  at  home,  but  it 
is  quite  nTiother  thing  to  c;y)turc  such  one's  self — to  feel  it 
struggliiiL*"  between  one's  fingers,  and  to  gaze  upon  it«^  fresli 
and  living  beauty,  a  bri<7ht  gem  shining  out  amid  the  silent 
gloom  of  a  dark  and  tangled  forest.  The  village  of  Dobbo 
heitl  liiat  eveninfr  at  least  one  contented  man.  • 

Jail.  — Having  now  been  here  a  fortnight,  T  began  to 
understand  a  little  of  the  place  and  its  peculiarities.  Praus 
Continually  arrived,  and  the  merchant  population  increased 
almost  daily.  Every  iwo  or  three  days  a  fresh  house  was 
opened,  and  the  necessary  repairs  made.  In  every  direction 
.  men  were  bringing  in  poles,  bamboos,  rattans,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  Nipa  palm  to  construct  or  repair  the  walls,  thatch, 
doors,  and  dintters  of  their  honses,  wfaieh  they  do  with  great 
celerity.  Some  of  the  arrivals  were  lifacassar  men  or  Bngis, 
but  more  from  the  small  island  of  Ooram,  at  the  east  end  of 
Oeram,  whose  inhabitants  are  the  petty  traders  of  the  Ikr 
Bast  Then  the  natives  of  Am  come  in  firom  the  other  side  of 
the  islands  (callid  here  blakang  tana,"  or  back  of  the  coun- 
try") with  the  produce  they  have  collected  during  the  pre* 
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ceding  Btz  months,  and  which  they  now  seli  to  the  traden,  to 
some  of  vhom  they  are  most  likely  in  debt.  Almost  all»  or  I 
may  safely  say  all,  the  new  arrivals  pay  me  a  visits  to  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  unheard-of  phenomenon  of  a  person  come 
to  stay  at  Dobbo  who  does  not  trade  I  Tliey  liave  their  own 
ideas  of  the  uses  that  may  possibly  be  made  of  stuffed  birds, 
beetles,  and  shells  which  are  not  the  right  shells — that  is, 
**  mother-of-pearl."  They  every  day  bring  me  dead  and 
broken  shells,  such  as  I  can  pick  up  by  hundreds  on  the 
beach,  and  seem  quite  puzzled  and  distressed  when  I  decline 
them.  If,  however,  tliorr  are  any  snail-shells  among  a  lot  I 
take  them,  and  ask  foj  more — a  principle  of  selection  so  ut- 
terly unintellii^ible  to  tliem  that  thoy  e^ive  it  up  in  despair, or 
solve  the  problem  by  imputing  hidden  medical  virtue  to  those 
which  they  see  me  preserve  so  carefully. 

These  traders  are  all  of  the  Malay  race,  or  a  mixture  of 
which  Malay  is  the  chief  ingredient,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Chinese.  The  natives  of  Aru,  on  the  other  iuiiid,  are  Pa- 
puans, with  black  or  sooty-brown  skins,  woolly  or  frizzly 
hail',  thick-ridged  prominent  noses,  and  rather  slender  limbs. 
Most  of  them  wear  nothing  but  a  waist-cloth,  and  a  few  of 
them  may  be  seen  all  day  long  wandering  about  the  half-de- 
serted streets  of  Dobbo  offering  their  little  bit  of  merchan- 
dise for  sale. 

Living  in  a  trader's  house,  every  thing  is  bronght  to  me 
as  well  as  to  the  rest— bondles  of  smolced  tripang,  or  "bdofae 
de  mer,**  looking  like  sausages  which  have  been  rolled  in  mnd 
and  then  thrown  up  the  cl^ney ;  dried  sharks'  fins,  mother- 
of-pearl  shells^  as  well  as  birds  of  paradise,  which,  however, 
are  so  dirty  and  so  badly  preserved  that  I  have  as  yet  found 
no  specimens  worth  purchasing.  When  I  hardly  look  at  the 
articles,  and  make  no  offer  for  them,  they  seem  incredulons, 
and,  as  if  fearing  they  have  misunderstood  me,  again  oflbr 
them,  and  declare  what  they  want  in  return — ^knives  or  to- 
bacco, or  sago,  or  handkerchiefs.  I  then  have  to  endeavor  to 
explain,  through  any  interpreter  who  may  be  at  hand,  that 
neither  tripa?\2r  nor  pearl-oyster  shells  have  any  charms  for 
me,  and  that  I  even  decline  to  speculate  in  tort oisf -shell, 
but  that  any  thing  eatable  I  will  bny  —  fish,  or  turtle,  or 
vegetables  of  any  sort.    Almost  the  only  food,  however, 
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that  we  can  obtain  with  any  regularity  are  fiih  and  oocklea 
of  very  good  quality;  and  to  supply  our  daily  wants  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  be  always  provided  with  four  articles 
— ^tobacco,  kniveSi  sago-eakesi  and  Dutdi  oopper  doits — ^be- 
cause when  the  particular  thing  asked  for  is  not  forthcoming, 
the  fish  pass  on  to  the  next  house,  and  we  may  go  that  day 
without  a  dinner.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  baskets  and  buck* 
ets  used  here.  Tlic  cockles  arc  brought  in  laige  volute 
shells,  probably  the  Cymbium  ducale,  while  gigantic  helmet- 
shells,  a  species  of  Cassis,  suspended  by  a  rattan  handle,  fonn 
the  vessels  in  which  fresh  water  is  daily  carried  past  my 
door.  It  is  painful  to  a  naturalist  to  see  these  splendid 
shells  with  their  inner  whorls  ruthlessly  broken  away  to  fit 
them  for  their  ignoble  use. 

My  collections,  howevor,  got  on  but  slowly,  owing  to  the 
unexpectedly  bad  weather,  violent  winds,  witli  heavy  showers, 
having  been  ko  continuous  as  only  to  give  me  luur  good  col- 
lecting-days out  of  the  first  sixteen  T  spent  here.  Yet  enough 
had  been  collected  to  show  me  that  with  time  and  fine 
weather  I  rniglit  expect  to  do  BouRthing  good.  From  the 
natives  I  obtained  some  very  fine  ini>ects  and  a  few  jjretty 
land-sliells ;  and  of  the  ffimall  number  of  birds  y<_  i  &hot  more 
thuii  half  were  known  New  Ciuinea  species,  and  therefore  cer- 
tainly rare  in  European  collections,  while  the  remainder  were 
probably  new.  In  one  respect  my  hopes  seemed  doomed  to 
be  disappointed.  I  had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  myself 
preparing  fine  Bpecimens  of  the  birds  of  paradise,  but  I  now 
leanied  ^at  ihey  are  all  at  this  season  out  of  plumage,  and 
that  it  is  in  September  and  October  that  they  have  the  long 
plumes  of  yellow  silky  feathers  in  full  perfection.  As  all  the 
praus  return  in  July,  I  should  not  be  able  to  spend  that  season 
in  Am  without  remaining  another  whole  year,  which  was  out 
of  the  question.  I  was  infonned,  however,  that  .the  small 
red  species,  the  **Eing^Bird  of  Paradise,"  retains  its  plu- 
mage at  all  seasons,  and  this  I  might  therdbre  hope  to  get. 

As  I  became  fiuniliar  with  the  forest  scenery  of  the  island, 
I  perceived  it  to  possess  some  chanictenstic  features  that 
distingoished  it  firom  that  of  Borneo  and  Malacca,  while,  what 
is  very  singular  and  interesting,  it  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
^lali^foigotten  impreasions  of  the  forests  of  Equatorial  Amer- 
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ica.  For  example,  tlie  palxoB  were  much  more  abundant 
than  I  had  generally  foimd  them  in  the  East,  more  generally 
mingled  with  the  other  vegetation,  more  varied  in  form  and 
aspect,  and  presenting  some  of  those  lofty  and  majestic 
smooth  stemmed,  pinnate -leaved  spedes  which  recall  the 
Uauass4  (Attalea  speoiosa)  of  the  Amazon,  but  which  I  had 
hitherto  rarely  met  with  in  the  Malayan  Islands. 

In  animal  life  the  immense  mimlnT  nnr]  variety  of  Bpiders 
and  of  lizards  were  oircnmstances  tiiat  recalled  the  prolific 
rejxions  of  South  America,  more  especially  the  abiindnnoo  and 
varied  colors  of  the  little  jnmping  spiders  which  alfoiuid  on 
flowers  and  foliage,  and  are  often  perfect  gems  of  bi'aiity. 
The  web-spinning  species  were  also  more  numerous  than  I 
had  ever  seen  them,  and  were  a  great  annoyance,  stretching 
their  nets  across  the  footj)aths  just  about  the  height  of  my 
face ;  and  tlie  threads  composing  these  are  so  strong  and  glu- 
tin«Ais  as  require  much  trouble  to  free  one's  self  from  them. 
Then  their  inhabitants,  great  yellow-spotted  monsters  with 
bodies  two  inehea  long,  and  legs  in  proportion,  are  not  pleas- 
ant thmgs  to  ran  one'e  nose  against  whik  porsning  some 
gorgeous  bntterfly,  or  gazing  aloft  in  search  of  some  strange-  . 
▼oioed  bird.  I  soon  found  it  neoessury  uot  only  to  brash 
away  the  web,  but  also  to  destroy  the  spinner ;  for  at  first, 
having  cleared  the  path  one  day,  I  fonnd  the  next  moniing 
that  the  hidnstrious  insects  had  spread  their  nets  agun  in 
the  very  same  places. 

The  lizards  were  equally  striking  by  their  numbers,  vari- 
ety, and  tbc  situations  in  which  they  were  found.  The  beau- 
tiful bine-tailed  species  so  abundant  in  K6  was  not  seen  here. 
The  Ara  lizards  arc  more  yaried,  but  more  sombre  in  their 
colors— shades  of  green,  gray,  brown,  and  even  black  heing 
yery  iimiuently  seen.  Svery  shrab  and  herbaceous  plant 
was  aliye  with  them,  every  rotten  tmnk  or  dead  branch 
served  as  a  station  for  some  of  these  active  little  insect-hunt- 
ers, who,  I  fear,  to  satisfy  their  gross  appetites,  destroy  many 
gems  of  the  insect  world,  which  would  f*  ri«^t  the  eyes  and  de- 
light the  heart  of  our  more  discriminatiiiLi:  oTitoTnologi^ts. 
Another  curious  feature  of  the  jungle  here  ^\  as  the  multitude 
of  sea-shells  everywhere  met  with  on  the  ground  and  high 
up  on  the  branches  and  foliage,  all  inhabited  by  hermit- 
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crabs,  who  forsake  the  beach  to  wander  in  the  forest.  I  have 
actually  seen  a  spider  carrying  away  a  good-sized  shell,  and  de- 
vouring its  (probably  juvenile)  tenant.  On  the  beach,  which 
I  had  to  walk  uIohl:  every  morning  to  reach  the  forest,  these 
creatures  swarnu  il  liy  tlniusands.  Every  dead  shell,  from  the 
larircst  to  the  most  minute,  was  appropriated  by  them.  They 
f  i  riu  1  <mall  social  parties  of  ten  or  twenty  around  bits  of 
stick  or  searweed,but  dispersed  hurriedly  at  the  sound  of  a|> 
proaching  footsteps.  After  a  windy  night,  that  nasty-look- 
ing Chinese  delicacy  the  sea-slug  wu^  bometimes  thrown  up 
on  the  beach,  which  was  at  such  times  thickly  strewn  with 
some  of  the  most  beautiiul  shells  that  adorn  our  cabinets, 
along  with  fragments  and  masses  of  coral  and  strange  sponges, 
of  which  I  picked  up  more  than  twenty  different  sorts.  In 
many  cases  sponge  and  ooxal  are  lo  mnch  alike  that  It  is 
only  on  toacbing  them  that  they  can  be  distingniriiecL  Qoao- 
titiee  of  eea-weed,  too,  are  thrown  up ;  but,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  these  are  fax  less  beantifbl  and  less  varied  than 
may  be  found  on  any  fiivorable  part  of  onr  own  coasts. 
Tbe  nattres  bere,  even  those  who  seem  to  be  of  pmre  Pa* 
«  puan  race,  were  much  more  reserved  and  taoitum  than  those 
of  This  is  probably  because  I  only  saw  them  as  yet 
among  strangers  and  in  small  parties.  One  must  see  the 
savage  at  home  to  know  what  he  really  is.  Even  bere,  how- 
ever, the  Papaan  character  sometimes  breaks  out.  Little 
boys  sing  cheerfiiUy  as  they  walk  along,  or  talk  aloud  to 
themselves  (quite  a  negro  characteristic)  ;  and,  try  all  they 
can,  the  men  can  not  conceal  their  emotions  in  the  true  Ma- 
lay fashion.  A  number  of  them  were  one  day  in  my  house, 
and  having  a  fancy  to  try  what  sort  of  eating  triprmg  would 
be,  T  bono-bt  a  couple,  paying  for  them  with  snrh  an  extrava- 
gant quantity  of  tobacco  that  the  seller  saw  that  I  wns  a 
green  cnst  nner.  He  could  not,  however,  conceal  his  deiigiit, 
but  as  he  smelt  the  fragrant  weed,  and  exhibited  the  large 
handful  to  his  companions,  he  grinned  and  twisted  a!Kl  <jave 
silent  chuckles  in  a  most  expressive  ]>automime.  T  iuui  uf^ea 
before  made  the  same  mistake  in  paying  a  Malay  for  some 
trifle.  In  no  case,  however,  was  his  pleasure  visible  on  his 
countenance — a  dull  and  stupid  hesitation  only  sLuu  ing  his 
surprise,  which  would  be  exhibited  exactly  in  the  same  way 
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whether  he  was  over  or  under  paid.  These  little  moral  traits 
are  of  the  greatest  interest  when  taken  in  connection  with 
physical  features.  They  do  not  admit  of  the  same  ready  ex- 
planation by  external  causes  which  is  so  frequently  ai)plied 
to  the  latter.  Writers  on  the  races  of  mankind  have  too  otV 
en  to  trust  to  the  information  of  travellers  who  pass  rapidly 
from  country  to  country,  and  thus  have  few  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  peculiarities  of  national  character 
or  even  of  ascertaining  what  is  really  the  average  physical 
conformation  of  the  people.  Such  are  exceedingly  apt  to  be 
deceived  in  places  where  two  raeet  have  long  iDtermmgled, 
by  looking  on  Intermediate  tonoB  and  mixed  habits  as  evi- 
dences  of  a  natural  transition  fiw  one  race  to  the  other,  in* 
stead  of  an  artiffoial  mixture  of  two  distinct  peoples ;  and 
they  will  be  the  more  readily  led  into  tliis  error  if,  as  in  the 
present  case,  writers  on  the  snbjeet  should  hare  been  in  the 
habit  of  ehusing  these  races  as  mere  varieties  of  one  stock, 
as  closely  related  in  physical  conformation  as  from  their  geo- 
gnq[»hteal  proximity  one  might  suppose  they  ought  to  be. 
So  &r  as  I  have  yet  seen,  the  Malay  and  Flspnan  appear  to 
l>e  as  widely  separated  as  any  two  hnman  races  that  exist, 
being  distinguished  by  physical,  mental,  and  moral  character- 
istics,  all  of  the  most  marked  and  striking  kind. 

Mb.  bih. — I  took  advantage  of  a  very  fine  calm  day  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  island  of  Wokan,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  us 
and  forms  part  of  the  "  tanna  busar,"  or  main-land  of  Am. 
This  is  a  lar^e  island,  extending  from  north  to  south  about  a 
hundred  miles,  but  so  low  in  m:my  ]>r!rts  as  to  be  intersected 
by  several  creeks,  which  run  completely  through  it,  ottering 
ft  passage  for  good-sized  vessels.  On  the  west  side,  where 
we  are,  there  are  only  a  few  outlying  islands,  of  which  ours 
(Wamnia)  is  the  principal ;  but  on  the  east  coast  are  a  great 
number  of  islands,  extending  some  miles  beyond  the  main- 
l;4n<l,  and  Ibrming  the  "  blakang  tana,"  or  "  back  country,"  of 
the  traders,  being  the  principal  seat  of  the  pearl,  tripang,  and 
tortoise-shell  tisheries.  To  the  main-land  many  of  the  birds 
and  animals  of  the  country  are  altogether  confined;  the  birds 
of  paradise,  the  black  cockatoo,  the  great  brush^turkey,  and 
the  cassowary,  are  none  of  them  fbund  on  Wamma  or  any  of 
the  detached  islands.  I  did  not,  however,  expect  in  this  ex- 
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cursion  to  see  any  decided  difforence  in  tlie  forest  or  its  pro- 
ductions, and  was  therefore  agreeably  surprised.  The  beach 
was  overhung  with  the  drooping  branches  of  large  trees, 
loaded  with  Orohide®,  ferns,  and  other  epiphytal  plants.  In 
the  fiireit  there  was  more  yaiiety,  some  parte  bemg  dry,  and 
with  tiees  of  a  lower  growth,  wldle  in  others  there  were  Bome 
of  the  most  beautifhl  palms  I  have  ever  seen,  with  a  peiftet- 
Ij  straight^  smooth,  slender  stem,  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  a 
crown  of  handsome  droopmg  leaves.  Bot  the  greatest  nov- 
elty and  most  striking  feature  to  my  eyes  were  ^  tree-lbms, 
which,  after  seven  years  spent  in  the  tropics,  I  now  saw  in  pei^ 
fection  for  the  first  time.  All  I  had  hitherto  met  with  were 
slender  species,  not  more  than  twelve  ^t  high,  and  they  gave 
not  the  least  idea  of  the  supreme  heanty  of  trees  hearing  their 
elegant  heads  of  fronds  more  than  thirty  feet  in  the  nir,  like 
those  which  were  plentifully  scattered  about  this  forest.  There 
is  nothing  in  tropical  vegetation  so  perfectly  beautiful. 

My  boys  shot  five  sorts  of  birds,  none  of  which  we  had  ob- 
tained during  a  month's  shooting  in  TVamma.  Two  were 
very  pretty  fly-catchers,  already  known  from  New  Guinea ; 
one  of  them  (Monarcha  chrysomela),  of  brilliant  black  and 
briiilit  ornn<^e  colors,  is  bv  some  nnthnrs  considrrod  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  tly-catchers  ;  the  other  is  j)ure  white  and 
velvety  black,  with  a  broad  fleshy  ring  ro\pd  the  eye  of  an 
azure-blue  color;  it  is  named  the  " spectacled  fly-catcher" 
(Monarcha  tclescoptbalma),  and  was  first  fonnd  in  New 
Guinea,  along  with  the  other,  by  the  French  naturalists  during 
the  voyage  of  the  diticuvei } -sliij)  i  'lMjuille. 

Fdh.  \%tK — Before  leaving  Macassar,  I  had  written  to  the 
Govenior  of  Amboyii;!,  requesting  him  to  assist  me  with  the 
native  chiefs  of  Aru.  I  now  received  by  a  vessel  which  had 
arrived  from  Amboyna  a  very  polite  answer,  informing  me 
that  orders  had  heen  sent  to  give  me  every  assistance  that  I 
might  require ;  and  I  was  just  congratulating  myself  on  he- 
ing  at  length  able  to  get  a  boat  and  men  to  go  to  the  main- 
land and  explore  the  interior,  when  a  sudden  check  came  in 
the  form  of  a  piratical  incursion.  A  small  prau  arrived  which 
had  heen  attacked  by  pirates,  and  had  a  man  wounded. 
They  were  said  to  have  five  boats,  but  more  were  expected 
to  be  behind,  and  the  tradera  were  all  in  consternation*  Ihar- 
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inn  that  their  small  vessels  sent  tradini?  to  the  "  blakaiij? 
laiia"  would  be  j»iuiHiered.  Tlie  Am  natives  were  of  coui*8e 
dreadfully  alarmed,  as  tliese  marauders  attack  their  villages, 
bum  and  murder,  and  carry  away  women  and  children  for 
fllavcsi.  Not  a  man  will  stir  from  his  village  for  some  time, 
and  I  must  remain  still  a  j)risoncr  in  Dobbo.  The  Governor 
of  Amboyna,  out  of  pure  kindness,  has  told  the  chiefs  that 
they  are  to  be  responsiljle  lor  my  safety,  bo  LhuL  they  huvc  an 
excellent  excuse  for  refusing  to  stir. 

Several  prans  went  out  in  search  of  the  pirates,  sentinels 
were  appointed,  and  watch-fires  lighted  on  the  beach  to  gnard 
against  the  possibiUty  of  a  night  attack,  though  it  was  hard- 
ly thought  they  would  he  hold  enough  to  attempt  to  plnnder 
Dobbo.  The  next  day  the  prans  returned  and  we  had  positive 
information  that  theee  scourges  of  the  Eastern  seas  were  real- 
ly among  ns.  One  of  Herr  Wansbezgen's  small  praus  also 
aniTed  in  a  sad  plight  It  had  been  attacked  ax  days  be- 
fore, just  as  it  was  returning  from  the blakang  tana.''  The 
orew  escaped  in  their  small  boat  and  hid  in  the  jungle,  while 
the  pirates  came  up  and  plundered  the  yesseL  They  took 
away  every  thing  but  the  cargo  of  mother-of-pearl  shell, 
whidi  was  too  bulky  for  them.  All  the  clothes  and  boxes  of 
the  men,  and  the  sails  and  cordage  of  the  prau,  were  cleare<l 
off.  They  had  four  large  war-boats,  and  fired  a  volley  of 
musketry  as  they  came  up,  and  sent  off  their  small  boats  to 
the  attack.  Aftor  they  had  left,  onvmon  observed  from  their 
concealment  that  three  had  staid  behind  with  a  small  bont ; 
and  being  driven  to  desperation  by  the  sight  of  the  plunder- 
ing, one  brave  tVUow  swam  off  armed  only  with  his  parang, 
or  choppini^  knife,  and,  coming  on  them  unaware?*, made  a  des- 
perate attack,  killing  one  and  wounding  the  other  two,  receiv- 
ing himself  numbers  of  slight  wounds,  and  then  swimming 
off  again  when  almost  exhausted.  Two  other  praus  were 
aUo  plundered,  and  the  crew  of  one  of  them  murdered  to  a 
man.  They  are  Kiid  to  be  Sooloo  pirates,  but  have  Bugis 
among  them.  On  their  way  here  they  have  devasted  one  of 
the  small  islands  east  of  Ceram.  It  is  now  eleven  years  since 
they  have  visited  Aru,  and  by  thus  makbg  their  attacks  at 
long  and  nnoertain-  intervals  the  alarm  dies  away,  and  they 
find  a  population  for  the  most  part  unarmed  and  unsuspicious 
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of  danLCi'r.  Xone  of  the  small  tniding-vos^ols  now  carry 
arms,  though  they  did  so  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  last  at- 
tack, which  was  just  the  time  when  there  was  the  least  occa- 
siou  for  it.  A  wei'k  later  one  of  the  smaller  ])iratc  l)'>:its  was 
captured  in  tin  l^akaug  tana,"  Seven  men  were  killcl,  and 
three  taken  prisoners.  The  larger  vessels  have  been  ulten 
seen,  but  can  not  be  caught,  as  they  have  very  strong  crews, 
and  can  always  escape  by  rowing  out  to  sea  in  the  eye  of  the 
wind,  returning  at  night.  They  will  thus  remain  among  the 
innumerable  Lslauds  and  channels,  till  the  change  of  the  mon- 
soon  enables  them  to  sail  westward. 

Jfarch  9th. — ^For  four  or  five  days  we  have  had  a  continu- 
al gale  of  windy  with  ooowrional  gUBts  of  great  fary^  which 
seem  as  if  they  would  Mud  Dobbo  into  the  sea*  Run 
panics  it  almost  every  alternate  hour,  so  that  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  time^  Daring  snch  weather  I  can  do  little,  bnt  am 
busy  getting  ready  a  boat  I  haye  pnrohaaed,  for  an  exoarBion 
into  the  interior.  There  is  hnmense  diffionlty  about  men,  bnt 
I  believe  the  orang-kaya,  orhead*man  of  Wamma  will  accom- 
pany me  to  Bee  tbat  I  do  not  nm  into  danger. 

Haying  become  quite  an  old  inhabitant  of  Dobbo,  I  will 
endeavor  to  sketch  the  sights  and  Boonds  tiiat  pervade  it,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitanta  The  place  is 
now  pretty  fhll,  and  the  streets  present  a  far  more  cheerful 
aspect  than  when  we  first  arrived.  Every  house  is  a  store, 
where  the  Datives  barter  their  produce  for  what  they  are 
most  in  need  of.  Knives,  choppers,  swords^  tobacco, 
gambier,  plates,  basins,  handkerchiefs,  sarongs,  calicoes,  and 
arrack  are  the  principal  articles  wanted  by  the  natives ;  but 
some  of  the  stores  contain  also  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  wine,  bis- 
cuits, f  tf  .,  for  the-  supply  of  the  traders  ;  and  others  are  full 
of  fancy  goods,  *  liiiia  ornaments,  looking-cf1;i«ses,  razors,  um- 
brellas, pipes,  and  purses,  which  take  the  Ihiu  y  of  the  wealth- 
ier natives.  Every  fine  day  mats  are  8j)read  Ijefore  the  doors 
and  the  tripaug  is  put  out  to  dry,  as  well  as  sugar,  salt,  bis- 
cuit, tea,  cloths,  and  other  things  that  get  injured  by  an  ex- 
cessively moist  atmosphere.  In  the  morning  and  evening 
spruce  Chinamen  stroll  about  or  chat  at  each  other's  doors, 
in  blue  trowsers,  white  jacket,  and  a  queue  into  which  red 
silk  is  plaited  till  it  reaches  almost  to  their  heels.    An  old 
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Bugis  hadji  regularly  takes  an  evening  stroll  in  all  tlu  'li^'- 
nity  of  riuwing  green  silk  robe  and  ^ay  turban,  followed  by 
two  small  boys  carrying  his  s<irih  and  betel  boxes. 

In  every  vacant  sjiace  new  LouBes.are  being  built,  and  all 
sorts  of  odd  little  cooking-sheds  are  erected  against  the  old 
ones,  while  iu  some  out-of-the-way  corners  massive  log  pig- 
sties are  tenanted  by  growing  porkers  j  for  how  could  the 
Chinamen  exUt  six  months  without'one  feast  of  pig  ?  Here 
and  there  arestalle  wheie  bftDanae  are  aold,  andevery  morning 
two  little  boys  go  about  with  trays  of  sweet  rice  and  grated 
cocoa-nut^  fried  fish^  or  fried  plantaina ;  and  whichever  it  may 
be,  they  have  but  one  cry,  and  that  i*— Chooolat— t^t  !** 
This  mast  be  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  cry,  handed  down  for 
centuries,  while  its  meaning  has  been  lost  The  Bngis  sail- 
ors, while  hoisting  the  mainsail,  cry  out  "Y^Ha  k  vela— v^la, 
v61a,  vela !"  repeated  in  an  everlasting  choruflL  As  ^  vela** 
is  Portuguese  for  a  sail,  I  supposed  I  had  discovered  the  ori- 
gin  of  this ;  but  I  found  afterward  they  need  the  same  cry  when 
heaving  anchor,  and  often  changed  it  to  "  hcla,"  which  is  so 
mnch  a  universal  expression  of  exertion  and  hard  breathing 
that  it  is  most  probably  a  mere  inteijectional  cry. 

I  dare  say  there  are  now  near  five  hundred  people  in 
Dobbo  of  varions  raoes,  all  met  in  this  remote  comer  of  the 
East,  as  they  express  it,  **  to  look  for  their  fortune  to  get 
money  any  way  they  ran.  They  nre  most  of  them  people 
who  have  the  very  ^Mist  reputation  for  honesty,  as  well  as 
every  other  form  of  morality — Chinef^e,  Bugis,  Ceramese,  and 
half-caste  Javanese,  with  n  sprinkling  of  half-wild  Papuans 
from  Timor,  Babber,  and  othL  i  inlands — yet  all  goes  on  as  yet 
very  quietly.  This  motley,  ignorant,  bloodthirsty,  thievish 
population  live  here  without  the  shadow  of  a  government, 
with  no  police,  no  courts,  and  no  lawyers ;  yet  they  do  not 
cut  each  other's  throatp,  do  not  plunder  each  other  day  and 
night,  do  not  lull  into  the  anarchy  such  a  state  of  things 
might  be  supposed  to  lead  to.  It  is  very  extraordinary.  It 
puts  strange  thoughts  Into  one's  head  about  the  mountain- 
load  of  government  under  which  people  exist  in  Europe,  and 
suggests  the  idea  that  we  may  be  oveigovemed.  Think  of 
the  hundred  acts  of  Parliament  annually  enacted  to  prevent 
us,  the  people  of  England,  from  cutting  each  other's  throats, 
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or  from  doing  to  our  iici^^bbor  as  wc  would  ?iot  be  done  by. 
Think  oftlie  thousands  of  lawyers  and  barristers  whose  whole 
lives  are  spent  in  telling  us  what  the  hundred  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment mean,  and  t>ue  would  be  led  to  infer  that  if  Dobbo  has 
too  little  law  Enc^land  has  too  much. 

Here  we  may  behold  in  its  simplest  form  the  genius  of 
Commerce  at  the  work  of  Civilization.  Trade  is  the  magic 
that  keeps  all  at  peace,  and  unites  these  discordant  elements 
into  a  well-behaved  commtmity.  All  art  traders,  and  all 
know  that  peace  and  order  aie  essential  to  snooeseAil  tiade^ 
and  thus  a  pnbllo  opinion  is  created  which  puts  down  aU 
lawlessness.  Often  in  ibrmer  years,  when  strolling  along  the 
Campong  Glam  in  ^gapore,  I  have  thought  how  wild  and 
ferocions  the  Bngis  sailors  looked,  and  how  little  I  should  like 
to  tmst  myself  among  them.  But  now  I  find  them  to  be 
very  deoent,  well-behaved  fellows ;  I  walk  daily  unarmed  in 
the  jungle,  where  I  meet  them  continually ;  I  sleep  in  a  palm- 
leaf  hut,  which  any  one  may  enter,  with  as  little  fear  and  as 
little  danger  of  thieves  or  murder  as  if  I  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  tlie  Metropolitan  police.  It  is  true,  the  Butch  in- 
fluence is  felt  here.  The  islands  arc  nominally  under  the 
government  of  the  Moluccas,  which  the  native  ohiefe  acknowl- 
edge ;  and  in  most  years  a  commissioner  arrives  from  Am- 
boyna,  who  makes  the  tour  of  the  islands,  hears  complaints, 
settles  disputes,  and  carries  away  prisoner  any  heinous  oflSsn- 
dcr.  Tliis  year  he  is  not  expected  to  come,  as  no  orders 
hare  yet  been  received  to  prepare  for  him  ;  so  the  people  of 
Dobbo  will  i)robably  be  left  to  their  own  devices.  One  day 
a  man  was  caught  in  the  act  of  stealincr  a  piece  of  iron  fix)m 
Ilerr  Warzbergen's  lionse,  which  he  had  entered  by  making 
a  hole  through  the  thatch  wall.  In  the  evening  the  chief 
traders  of  the  place,  Bugis  and  Chinese,  assembled,  the  offen- 
der was  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  receive 
twenty  lashes  on  the  spot  They  were  given  with  a  small 
rattau  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  not  very  severely,  ns  the 
executioner  appeared  to  sympathize  a  little  with  tlie  culprit. 
The  disgrace  seemed  to  be  thought  as  much  of  as  the  pain ; 
fiw  though  any  amount  of  clever  cheatmg  is  thought  rather 
meritorious  than  otherwise,  open  robbery  and  house-breakini^ 
meet  with  universal  reprobation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

THE  ABU  ISLANDS — JOI  RXEY  AND  KJiSlDENCE  IN  THE 

INTEIilOl:. 

MABCU  TO  MAT,  1857. 

My  boat  was  at  length  re%dy,  and  baving  obtained  two 

men  besides  my  own  servants,  after  an  enoimous  amount  of 
talk  and  trouble,  we  left  Dobbo  on  the  morning  of  March  Idth 
for  the  mainland  of  ^Vru.  By  noon  we  reached  the  month  of 
a  amall  river  or  creek,  which  we  ascended,  winding  among  man* 
grove  swampe,  with  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  dry  land.  In 
two  hours  wc  reached  a  house,  or  rather  a  small  shed,  of  the 
most  miserable  description,  which  our  steersman,  the  orang- 
kaya  of  Wamma,  said  was  the  place  we  were  to  stay  at,  and 
wliere  lie  had  assured  me  we  could  get  every  kind  of  bird  and 
beast  to  be  found  iu  Aru.  The  slied  was  occupied  by  about 
a  dozen  men,  women,  and  children ;  two  cooking-fires  were 
boming  in  it,  anl  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  iny  obtaining 
any  accommo  latit^n.  T  however  deferred  inquiry  till  I  had 
seen  the  neighboring  forest,  and  immediately  started  off  with 
two  men,  net,  and  guns,  along  a  path  at  the  back  of  the  liouse. 
In  an  hour's  walk  I  saw  enough  to  make  me  determine  to  give 
the  place  a  trial,  and  on  my  return,  fm<lin<x  the  oraug-kaya  was 
iu  a  strong  fever-fit,  and  unable  to  do  any  thing,  I  entered  int^j 
negotiations  with  the  owner  of  the  house  for  the  use  of  a  sli}) 
at  one  end  of  it  about  five  feet  wide,  for  a  week,  and  agreed 
to  pay  as  rent  one  "  parang,"  or  chopping-knife.  I  then  im- 
mediately got  my  boxes  and  bedding  out  of  the  boat,  hung  up 
a  shelf  for  my  bird-skins  and  iusects,  and  got  all  ready  for 
work  next  morning.  My  own  boys  slept  in  the  boat  to  guard 
the  remainder  of  my  property;  a  cooking-place,  sheltered  by  • 
a  few  mats,  was  arranged  nnder  a  tree  dose  by,  and  I  felt  that 
degree  of  ntlBfacdon  and  enjoyment  which  I  always  experi-  ^ 
ence  when,  after  mooh  trouUe  and  delay,  I  am  on  the  point  of 
beginning  work  in  a  new  kniality. 
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One  of  my  first  objects  was  to  inquire  for  the  people  who 
aru  accustomed  to  shoot  the  paradise  birds.  They  lived  at 
some  distance  iu  the  jungle,  and  a  man  was  sent  to  call  them. 
When  they  arrived,  we  had  a  talk  by  means  of  the  oraog-kaya 


as  interpret ei',  ;ind  they  pni  l  tlicy  thought  they  could  pet  s' 
Tliey  explained  that  they  shoot  the  birds  with  a  bow  and  arrow, 
the  arrow  having;:  a  conical  wooden  cap  fitted  to  the  end  as  large 
as  a  tearcup,  so  as  to  kill  the  bird  by  the  violcuce  of  the  blow 
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without  making  any  wound  or  sliedding  any  blood.  The  trees 
frequented  by  the  birds  are  very  lofty ;  it  is  therefore  iiecet^ 
sar y  to  erect  a  small  leafy  covering  or  hut  among  the  branches, 
to  which  the  hunter  mounts  before  daylight  in  the  rooming 
and  remains  the  whole  day,  and  whenever  a  bird  alights  they 
are  almost  sure  of  securing  it.  (See  Frontispiece.)  They  re- 
turned to  their  homes  the  same  evening,  and  I  never  saw  any 
thing  more  of  them,  owing,  as  I  afterward  found,  to  its  being 
too  early  to  obtain  birds  in  good  plumage. 

The  first  two  or  three  days  of  oar  stay  here  were  very  wet, 
and  I  obtained  but  few  inseoCa  or  birds,  bat  at  length,  when  I 
was  beginning  to  despair,  my  boy  Baderoon  retamed  one  day 
with  a  apecinieii  whioh  repaid  me  iar  months  of  delay  and 
expectation.  It  was  a  smidl  bird,  a  tittie  less  than  a  thrash. 
Tlie  greater  part  of  its  plomage  was  of  an  intense  cinnabar 
red,  with  a  gloss  as  of  span  glass.  On  the  head  the  feathers 
became  short  and  velYetyyand  shaded  into  riefa  orange.  Be- 
neath, from  the  breast  downward,  was  pare  white,  with  the 
BoftnesB  and  gloss  of  sOk,  and  across  the  breast  a  band  of  deep 
metsllxo  green  separated  this  color  from  the  red  of  the  throat 
Above  each  eye  was  a  round  spot  of  the  same  metallic  green ; 
the  bill  was  yellow,  and  the  feet  and  legs  were  of  a  fine  cobalt 
blue,  strikingly  contrasting  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Merely  in  arrangement  of  colors  and  teztare  of  plam- 
age  tills  little  bird  was  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  yet  these  com- 
prised only  half  its  strange  beauty.  Springing  from  each  side 
of  the  breast,  and  ordinarily  lying  concealed  under  the  wings, 
were  little  tufts  of  grayish  feathers  about  two  inches  long, 
and  each  terminated  by  a  broad  band  of  intense  emerald 
green.  These  plumes  can  bo  raised  at  the  will  of  the  bird, 
and  spread  out  into  a  pair  of  elegant  fans  when  the  wings  are 
elevated.  But  this  is  not  the  only  ornament.  The  two  mid- 
dle feathers  of  the  tail  are  in  the  form  of  slender  wires  about 
five  inches  long,  and  which  diverge  in  a  beautiful  double 
curve.  About  lialf  an  inch  of  the  end  of  this  wire  is  webbed 
on  the  outer  side  only,  and  colored  of  a  fine  metallic  green,  and 
being  curled  spirally  in w  aid,  form  a  pair  of  elegant  glittering 
buttons,  hanging  live  inches  below  the  body,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance apart.  These  two  ornaments,  the  breast-fans  and  the 
spiral-tipped  tail-wires,  are  altogether  unique,  not  occurring 
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on  any  other  species  of  the  eight  thousand  differ. m  V.inls  that 
are  known  to  exist  upou  tlie  earth ;  and,  combined  with  the 
most  exquisite  beauty  of  plumage,  render  this  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  lovely  of  the  many  lovely  productions  of  nature. 
My  transports  of  admiration  juid  delight  cjuitc  amused  my  Am 
hosts,  who  saw  nothing  mure  iu  the  "  burong  raja"  than  we 
do  in  the  robin  or  the  goldfinch/ 

Tims  one  of  my  objects  in  eoming  to  fiur  East  was  ac- 
complished. I  had  obtained  a  apedmen  of  the  King  Bird  of 
Paiadise  (Paradiaea  regia),  whi^  had  been  deaeribed  by  Lin- 
nttva  from  aldiia  preaerved  in  a  mutilated  state  by  the  natirea. 
I  knew  how  few  Enropeana  had  ever  beheld  the  perfect  little 
orgaaiam  I  now  gaaed  upon,  and  how  very  imperieotly  it  was 
&tiU  known  in  Europe.  The  emotiona  ezoited  in  the  minds  of 
anaturaliat  who  haa  long  desired  to  see  the  actual  thing  which 
he  haa  hitherto  known  only  by  description)  drawing,  or  badly- 
preserved  external  covering,  especially  when  tiiat  thing  ia  of 
aorpaaaing  rarity  and  beanty,  require  the  poetic  &culty  folly 
to  express  them.  The  remote  island  in  which  I  found  myseLE 
aitaated,  in  an  almost  unviaited  sea,  far  from  the  tracka  of 
merchant-fleets  and  naviea ;  the  wild  luxuriant  tropical  forest^ 
which  stretched  fat  away  on  every  side ;  the  rude  uncultured 
savages  who  gathered  round  me — all  had  their  influence  in 
determining  the  emotions  with  which  I  gaaed  upon  this  "  thing 
of  beauty.'*  I  thought  of  the  kmg  ages  of  the  past,  during 
which  theauccesaive  generations  of  this  little  creature  had  run 
their  course — ^year  by  year  being  bom,  and  living  and  dying 
amid  these  dark  and  gloomy  woods,  with  no  intelligent  eye  to 
gaze  upon  their  loveliness — to  all  appearance  such  a  wanton 
waste  of  beauty.  Such  ideas  excite  a  feeling  of  melancholy.  It 
seems  end  that  on  the  one  hand  such  exquisite  creatures  should 
live  out  their  lives  and  exhibit  their  charms  only  in  these  wild 
inhos|)itable  regions,  doomed  for  ages  yet  to  come  to  ]]'>peless 
barbarism;  while  on  the  other  hand,  should  civilized  man  ever 
reach  these  distant  lands,  and  bring  moral,  ini  t  Uectual,  and 
physical  light  into  the  recesses  of  the^e  virgin  lorLsts,  we  may 
1)1  sure  that  he  will  so  disturb  the  uicely-bnlanced  relations  of 
organic  and  inorganic  nature  as  to  cause  the  disappearance, 
and  finally  the  extincti«m,  oi  these  very  beings  whose  wonder- 

'  Se«  the  upper  figure  oa  Plate  YIU.  at  commencement  of  Chap.  XXXYIIL 
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fnl  structure  and  beauty  he  aioue  is  fitted  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy.  This  consideration  must  surely  tell  us  that  all  living 
things  were  not  nuule  for  man.  Many  of  them  Iiave  no  rela- 
tion to  him.  The  cycle  of  their  existi*nce  has  gone  on  inde- 
pendently of  hiii,  ;iiki  is  disturbed  or  l)roken  by  every  ad\  unce 
Hi  iiiaii\s  intellectual  development;  and  their  happiuesii  and 
enjoyments,  their  loves  and  hates,  their  struggles  for  existence, 
their  vigorous  life  and  early  death,  would  seem  to  be  immedi- 
ately related  to  tbeir  own  well-being  and  perpetuatiou  alone, 
Utnited  only  bj  the  equal  well-being  and  perpetuation  of  the 
nnmberless  other  organiflms  with  which  each  is  more  or  Icsb 
intimately  connected. 

After  the  first  king-bird  was  obtained,  I  went  with  my  men 
into  the  forest,  and  we  were  not  only  rewarded  with  another 
in  equally  perfect  plumage,  bnt  I  was  enabled  to  see  a  little 
of  the  habits  of  both  it  and  the  larger  species.  It  frequents 
the  lower  trees  of  the  less  dense  forests,  and  is  very  active^ 
flying  strongly  with  a  whirring  sound,  and  oontinnally  hop- 
ping or  flying  from  branch  to  branch.  It  eats  hard  stone- 
beauring  fruitn  as  large  as  a  gooseberry,  and  often  flutters  its 
ivings  after  the  manner  of  the  South  American  manakins,  at 
which  time  it  elevates  and  expands  the  beaatifol  fans  with 
which  its  breast  is  adorned.  The  natives  of  Aru  call  it 
"goby-goby." 

One  day  I  got  under  a  tree  where  a  number  of  the  Great 
Paradise  Birds  were  ass^bled,  but  they  were  high  up  in  the 
thickest  of  the  foliage,  and  flying  and  jumping  about  so  con- 
tinually that  I  could  get  no  good  view  of  them.  At  length  I 

shot  one,  but  it  was  a  young  specimen,  and  was  entirely  of  a 
rich  chocolate-brown  color,  without  either  the  metallic  green 
throat  or  yellow  plumes  of  the  full-grown  bird.  All  that  I 
had  yet  seen  resembled  this,  and  the  natives  told  me  tliat  it 
would  be  .'ihout,  two  months  before  any  would  be  found  in 
full  plumage.  I  still  hoped,  therefore,  to  get  some.  Their 
voice  is  most  extraordinary.  At  early  morn,  before  t!ie  sun 
ha.s  l  is.  n,  w  v  iiear  a  loud  ery  of  "  Wawk — wawk — wawk,  wok 
— wok — wuk,  '  which  resounds  through  the  i»»rest,  changing 
its  direction  ooutiuually.  This  is  the  Great  l>ird  of  I'aradise 
croincr  to  seek  his  breakfast.  Others  soon  follow  his  example; 
lories  uiid  parroquets  cry  shriliy,  cockatoos  scream,  king-huut- 
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ors  croak  .ind  bark,  nrul  the  vnri'>iis  smaller  Innl.s  chirp  and 
whistle  their  morning  noiig.  As  1  lie  listening  to  these  inter- 
esting sounds,  I  realize  my  pc^sition  as  the  tirst  European  who 
has  ever  lived  for  months  together  in  the  Aru  Islands,  a  place 
which  I  had  hoped  rather  than  expected  ever  to  visit.  I  think 
how  many  besides  myseli  huve  longed  to  reach  these  uliuost 
fairy  realms,  and  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  many  won- 
derful and  beautiful  things  which  I  am  daily  encountering. 
But  now  Ali  and  Baderoon  are  up  and  getting  ready  their 
guns  and  ammunition,  and  little  Baeo  him  luB  fire  lighted  and 
is  boiling  my  cofEce,  and  I  remember  that  I  had  a  blMk  cock- 
atoo brought  in  late  last  night,  which  I  must  ddn  immediate- 
ly, and  80  I  jump  up  and  begin  my  day's  work  very  happily. 

This  eookatoo  ia  the  first  I  ha^e  seen,  and  is  a  gpneat 
prise.  It  has  a  rather  small  and  weak  body,  long.weak  legs, 
large  wmgs,  and  an  enormonsly  developed  head,  ornamented 
with  a  magnificent  ctest,  and  armed  with  a  sharp-pointed 
hooked  bill  of  immense  size  and  strength.  Hie  plumage 
is  entirely  black,  but  has  all  over  it  the  eurioos  powdery 
white  secretion  characteristic  of  cockatoos.  The  cheeks  are 
bare,  and  of  an  intense  blood-red  color.  Instead  of  the  Yiwrtk 
scream  of  the  white  cockatoos,  its  voice  is  a  somewhat  plain- 
tive whistle.  The  tongne  is  a  curious  organ,  being  a  slen- 
der flesliy  cylinder  of  a  deep  red  color,  terminated  by  a  homy 
black  plate,  furrowed  across,  and  somewhat  prehensile.  The 
whole  tongue  has  a  considerable  extensile  power.  I  will  here 
rdate  something  of  the  habits  of  this  bird,  with  which  I  have 
since  beco^e-acquainted.  It  freqnents  the  lower  parts  of  the 
forest,  and  is  seen  singly,  or  at  most  two  .  or  three  together. 
It  flies  slowly  and  noiselessly,  and  may  be  killed  by  a  compar- 
atively slight  wound.  It  eats  various  fruits  and  seeds,  but 
seems  more  particularly  attached  to  the  kernel  of  the  kanary- 
nut,  which  grows  on  a  lofty  forest-tree  (Canarium  cotmnune) 
abundant  in  the  islands  where  this  bird  is  found ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  gets  at  these  seeds  shows  a  correlation  of 
stmctnre  and  habits,  which  would  ])oint  out  the  "kanarv''  as 
its  speeinl  food.  The  shell  of  this  nut  is  so  excessively  hard 
that  only  a  heavy  hammer  will  eruek  it;  it  is  somowlint  trian- 
gular, and  the  outside  is  quite  smooth.  The  manner  in  which 
the  bird  opens  these  nuts  is  very  curious.   Taking  one  eod- 
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ways  in  its  bill  and  kcoping  it  firm  by  a  ])rcssure  of  the 
tongue,  it  cuts  a  transverse  notcli  by  a  lateral  sawing  motion 
of  the  sharp-edged  lower  mandible.  This  done,  it  takes  hold 
of  the  nut  with  its  foot,  and,  biting  off  a  piece  of  leaf,  retains 


HEAD  or  BLACK  COCKATOO. 


it  in  the  deep  notch  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  again  seizing 
the  nut,  which  ia  prevented  from  slipping  by  the  elastic  tis- 
sue of  the  leaf,  fixes  the  edge  of  the  lower  mandible  in  the 
notch,  and  by  a  powerful  nip  breaks  off  a  piece  of  the  shell. 
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Again  taking  the  imt  in  its  claws,  it  inserts  the  very  long  and 
sharp  point  of  the  bill  and  |)icks  out  the  kernel,  which  is  seized 
li 'M  of,  morsel  by  morsel,  by  the  extensive  tongue.  Thus 
every  detail  ot  form  and  structure  in  the  extraordinary  bill  of 
this  \>u-d  seems  to  have  its  use,  and  we  may  easily  conceive 
that  the  black  cockatoos  have  maintained  themselves  in  com- 
petition with  their  luuic  active  and  move  numerous  white  al- 
lies, by  their  power  of  existing  on  a  kind  of  food  which  no 
other  bird  is  able  to  extract  from  its  stony  shell.  The  species 
is  the  Microglossum  aterrimum  of  naturalists. 

Daring  the  two  weeks  whidi  I  spent  in  this  little  settle- 
ment, I  had  good  opporttmitiee  of  ohservmg  lUitiveB  at 
their  own  home,  and  living  in  their  nsnal  manner.  There  is 
a  great  monotony  and  oniformily  in  every-day  savage  life,  and 
it  aeemed  to  me  a  more  miserable  ezistenoe  than  when  it  had 
the  chann  of  novel^.  To  begin  with  the  most  important 
fact  in  the  existence  of  nndvilixed  peoples — ^their  food — ^the 
Aru  men  have  no  regular  supply,  no  staff  of 'life,  such  as 
bread,  rice,  mandiooca,  maise,  or  sago,  which  are  the  daily 
food  of  a  large  proportion  of  mankind.  They  have,  however, 
many  sorts  c3  vegetables,  plantains,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
raw  sago;  and  they  chew  np  vast  qnandties  of  sugar-cane,  as 
well  as  betel-nnts,  gambir,  and  tobacco.  Those  who  live  on 
the  coast  have  plenty  of  fish ;  but  when  inland,  as  we  are  here, 
they  only  go  to  the  sea  occasionally,  and  then  bring  home 
cockles  and  other  shell-fish  by  the  boat-load.  Now  and  then 
they  get  wild  pig  or  kangaroo,  but  too  rarely  to  form  any 
thing  like  a  regular  part  of  their  diet,  which  is  essentially  veg- 
etable; and  what  is  of  more  importance,  as  affecting  their 
health,  green,  watery  vegetables,  imperfectly  cooked,  and  even 
these  in  varj-ing  and  often  insufficient  quantities.  To  this 
diet  may  be  attributed  the  prevalence  of  skin  diseases,  and 
ulcers  on  the  legs  and  joints.  The  scurfy  skin  diM  ;isg  -^o 
common  amorig  savages  has  a  clo*ie  connection  with  the  poor- 
ness and  irregularity  of  their  living.  The  Malays,  who  are 
never  without  tlu-ir  daily  rice,  are  generally  free  from  it ;  the 
Hill  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  who  ^row  rice  and  live  well,  aru  clean 
skinned,  while  the  leas  industrious  and  less  cleanly  tribes,  who 
live  for  a  portion  of  the  year  on  fruits  and  vegetables  only, 
are  very  subject  to  this  malady.    It  seems  clear  that  iu  this, 
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as  in  other  respects,  raan  is  not  able  to  make  a  beast  of  liim- 
self  with  impunity,  feeding  like  the  cattle  on  the  herbs  and 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  taking  do  thought  of  the  morrow.  To 
maintain  his  health  and  beauty,  he  must  labor  to  prepare 
some  farinaceous  product  capable  of  being  stored  and  accumu- 
lated, so  as  to  give  him  a  regular  supply  of  wholesome  food. 
When  tbiB  is  obtftined^  he  may  add  Yegetables,  fruits^  and 
meat  with  advantage. 

The  chief  Inxary  of  the  Ara  people,  beeidea  betel  and  to- 
baooo,  is  arrack  (Java  mm),  which  the  traders  bring  in  great 
quantities,  and  sell  very  cheap.  A  day^s  fishing  or  rattan  oat- 
ting  will  pnrdhase  at  least  a  half-gallon  bottle;  and  when  the 
tripang  or  birds'  nests  collected  daring  a  season  are  sold,  they 
get  whole  boxes  each  containing  fifteen  snch  bottles,  which 
tiie  inmates  of  a  house  wiU  sit  roond  day  and  night  till  they 
have  finished.  Hiey  themselves  tell  me  that  at  such  bouts 
they  often  tear  to  pieces  the  house  they  arc  in,  break  and  de> 
stroy  eveiy  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and  make  sach 
an  infernal  riot  as  is  alarming  to  behold. 

The  houses  and  furniture  arc  on  a  par  with  the  food.  A 
rude  shed,  supported  on  rough  and  slender  sticks  rather  than 
poets,  no  walls,  but  the  floor  raised  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
eaves,  is  the  style  of  architecture  they  usually  adopt.  Inside 
there  are  partition-walls  of  thatch,  forming  little  boxes  or  sleep- 
ing-places, to  nc<'oramodate  the  two  or  tliree  separate  fami- 
lies that  usually  live  together.  A  few  mats,  baskets,  and  cook- 
ing-vessels, with  ]>lates  and  basins  purchjised  from  the  Macas- 
sar traders,  constitute  tlteir  whole  furniture;  sf»en!  «  and  bows 
are  their  weapons;  a  sainn?  or  mat  fomis  the  clothing  of  the 
women,  a  wuistcloth  of  ilnj  men.  For  hours  or  even  for  days 
they  sit  idle  in  their  iiouses,  the  w<jmen  bringing  in  the  vege- 
tables ur  sago  which  form  their  food.  Sometimes  they  hunt 
4>r  fish  a  little,  or  work  at  their  houses  or  canoes,  but  they 
seem  to  enjoy  pure  idleness,  and  work  as  little  as  they  can. 
Tiiev  have  little  to  varv  the  monotony  of  life,  little  that  can 
be  called  pleasure,  except  idleness  and  conversation.  And  they 
certainly  do  talk  I  Every  evening  there  is  a  little  Babel 
around  me :  but  as  I  understand  not  a  word  of  it,  I  go  on 
with  my  book  or  work  undisturbed.  Now  and  then  they 
scream  and  shout,  or  laugh  frantically  for  variety ;  and  this 
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goes  on  alternately  witii  Yodlerons  taUdng  of  men,  women, 
and  duldren,  till  long  after  I  am  in  my  moeqaito-onrtain  and 
flonnd  asleep. 

At  this  plaoe  I  oMalned  some  light  on  the  oomplioated 
miztare  of  raoea  in  Ara,  which  would  utterly  oonfoimd  an 
ethnologist  Many  of  the  natiyea,  though  eqnaUy  dark  with 
the  others,  ha^e  little  of  the  Papuan  phyatognomy,  hat  have 
more  delicate  features  of  the  European  type,  with  more  gloB- 
ay*  onrling  hair.  These  at  first  (juite  puzzled  me,  for  they  have 
no  more  resemblance  to  Malay  than  to  Papuan,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  ^kin  and  hair  would  forbid  the  idea  of  Dutch  inter- 
mixture. Listening  to  their  conversstion,  however,  I  deteet> 
ed  some  words  that  were  ^miliar  to  me.  "Accab^ was  one ; 
and  to  be  sure  that  it  was  not  an  accidental  resemblance,  I 
asked  the  speaker  in  Malay  what  "  accab6  "  meant,  and  was 
told  it  iBcant  "  done  or  finished  " — a  true  Portuguese  word, 
witli  its  meaning  retained.  Again,  I  heard  tlic  word  "jafui" 
often  repeated,  and  could  see,  witTiout  inquiry,  that  its  niean- 
wns  hc'^  trone,"  as  in  Portuguese.  "  Porco,''  too,  seems 
a  comjiioiL  iKiiiiL',  though  the  people  have  no  idea  of  its  Euro- 
pean uiiiug.  This  cleared  u]>  tlie  difficulty.  1  at  once  un- 
derstood that  some  early  Portii  LXiu  se  traders  liad  })enetrated  to 
these  islands,  and  mixed  witii  the  natives,  iutiuencing  tlieir 
language,  and  leaving  in  their  descendants  for  many  genera- 
tions the  visible  characteristics  of  their  race.  If  to  this  we 
add  the  occasional  mi  x  ture  of  Malay,  Dntch-,  and  Chinese  witli 
the  indigenous  Papuans,  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  the 
curious  varieties  of  form  and  feature  occasionally  to  be  met 
with  in  Aru.  In  this  very  house  there  was  a  Macassar  man, 
with  an  Aru  wife  and  a  family  of  mixed  children.  In  Dobbo 
I  saw  a  Javanese  and  an  Amboyna  man,  each  with  an  Am 
wife  and  family ;  and  aa  this  kind  of  raixtura  has  been  going 
on  for  at  least  three  hundred  years^and  probably  much  long- 
er^it  haa  produced  a  dedded  effect  onNhe  physioal  charaoter- 
iatics  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  ishuids, 
more  eepedally  in  Dobbo  and  the  parts  nearest  to  Jt. 

March  2M, — The  orang-kaja  being  very  ill  with  fever, 
had  begged  to  go  home,  and  had  arranged  with  one  of  tiie 
men  of  the  house  to  go  on  with  me  aa  his  substitutes  Now 
that  I  wanted  to  move,  the  bugbear  of  the  pirates  was  brougflif 
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up,  sod  it  was  prononnoed  unsafe  to  go  farther  than  t)ie  next 
amaU  river.  Thia  would  not  anit  me,  aa  I  bad  determined  to 
traverse  the  channel  called  Watelai  to  the  "blakang*tana;** 
bat  my  guide  vaa  firm  in  hia  dread  of  piratea,  of  which  I  knew 

there  was  now  no  danger,  as  several  vessels  had  gone  in  searoh 
of  them,  as  well  as  a  Dutoh  gan-boat  which  had  arrived  since 
I  left  Dobbo.  I  had,  fortunately,  by  this  time  heard  that  the 
Dutch  "  commissie  "  had  really  anived,  and  therefore  threat- 
eoed  that  if  my  guide  did  not  go  with  me  immediately  I  would 
appeal  t  o  the  authorities,  and  he  would  certainly  be  obliged  to 
give  back  the  cloth  which  the  orang-kaya  had  transferred  to 
him  in  prepayment.  This  had  the  desired  effect;  matters 
wort'  soon  arranged,  and  we  started  the  next  morning.  The 
wind,  however,  was  dead  against  us,  and  after  rowing  hard  till 
midday  we  put  in  to  a  small  river,  where  there  were  a  few 
huts,  to  cook  our  dinners.  The  place  did  not  look  very  prom- 
ising, but  as  we  could  not  reach  our  destination,  the  Watelai 
River,  owing  to  the  contrary  wind,  I  thought  we  might  as 
well  wait  here  a  day  or  two.  I  therefore  paid  a  chopper  for 
the  use  of  a  small  shed,  and  got  my  bed  and  some  boxes  on 
shore.  In  the  evening,  after  dark,  we  were  suddenly  ahirmed 
by  the  cry  of  bajak  !  bajak  !"  (pirates).  The  men  all  seized 
their  bows  and  s])ears  and  rushed  down  to  the  beach ;  we  got 
hold  of  our  guns  and  prepared  for  action,  but  in  a  few  niiu- 
utes  all  came  back  laughing  and  chattering,  for  it  had  proved 
to  be  only  a  small  boat  and  some  of  their  own  comrades  re- 
tamed  from  fishing.  When  all  was  quiet  again,  one  of  the 
men,  who  could  apeak  a  little  Malay,  came  to  me  and  begged 
me  not  to  deep  too  hard.  Why?"  aaid  L  Perhapa  the 
piratea  may  really  come,"  aaid  he  very  serionaly,  which  made 
me  bngh  and  aaaure  him  I  should  sleep  aa  hard  aa  I  could. 

Two  days  were  spent  here,  but  the  place  was  unproductive 
of  inaeeta  or  birds  of  interest,  ao  we  made  another  attempt  to 
get  on.  As  aoon  aa  we  got  a  little  away  from  the  land  we  had 
a  fair  wind,  and  in  six  hours*  sailing  reached  the  entrance  of 
the  Watel^  channel,  which  divides  the  moat  northerly  from 
the  middle  portion  of  Aru.  At  its  mouth  this  was  about  half 
a  mile  wide,  but  soon  narrowed,  and  a  mile  or  two  on  it  as- 
sumed entirely  the  aspect  of  a  river  about  the  width  of  the 
Thames  at  London,  winding  among  low  but  undulating  and 
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often  liiJly  ooiutiy.  Tlie  scend  was  exaetly  Bucb  as  might  be 
expected  to  the  mterior  of  a  continent.  The  channel  con&i> 
ned  of  a  onifonn  average  width,  with  reaches  and  nnnons 
bends,  one  bank  bebg  often  precipitous,  or  even  forming  ver- 
tical cliffis^  while  the  other  was  flat  and  apparentij  allovial; 
and  it  was  only  the  pore  salt  water,  and  the  absence  of  any 
stream  bnt  th^  slight  finx  and  reflnx  of  the  tide^  that  would 
enable  a  person  to  tell  that  he  was  navigating  a  strait  and  not 
a  river.  The  wind  was  fiur,  and  carried  us  along,  with  occa- 
sional asdstanoe  from  oar  oars,  till  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, when  we  landed  where  a  lit  tle  brook  formed  two  or  three 
basins  in  the  ooral  rock,  and  then  fell  in  a  miniature  cascade 
into  the  salt-water  river.  Here  wc  bathed  and  cooked  our 
dinner,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  lazUy  till  sunset,  when  we  pur- 
sued our  way  for  two  hours  more»and  then  moored  our  littie 
vessd  to  an  overhanging  tree  for  the  night 

At  five  the  next  morning  we  started  again,  and  in  an  hour 
overtook  four  large  p rails,  containinL^tho^ooiiiniissie,"  who  had 
come  from  Dobbo  to  make  their  olHcial  tour  round  the  isl- 
ands, and  had  passed  us  in  the  night.  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
DuTc!i?uen,  one  of  whom  spoke  a  little  Engli>;h,  hut  we  found 
that  we  could  <iet  on  mucli  better  with  3Ialav.  Thev  told  nie 
tiiat  they  been  delayed  going  after  the  pirates  to  one  of 
tlie  nortlici  n  islimds,  and  had  seen  three  of  their  vessels,  but 
eould  not  catch  them,  because  on  being  ])ursued  tiiey  rowed 
out  in  the  wind's  eye,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  having 
about  fifty  oars  to  each  boat.  Haviug  had  some  tea  with 
them,  I  bade  them  adieu,  and  turned  up  a  narrow  channel, 
which  our  pilot  said  would  take  us  to  the  village  of  Watelai, 
on  the  west  side  of  Ai  n.  A!ier  going  some  miles  we  found 
the  channel  nearly  blocked  up  with  coral,  so  that  our  boat 
grated  along  the  bottom,  crunching  what  may  tnily  be  called 
the  living  rock.  Sometimes  all  hands  bad  to  get  out  and  wade, 
to  lighten  the  voonol  and  lift  it  over  the  shallowest  places ;  but 
at  length  we  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  reached  a  wide  bay 
or  estuary  studded  with  little  rocks  and  islets,  and  opening  to 
the  western  sea  and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  ^  blakang^ 
tana.^  I  now  found  that  the  village  we  were  going  to  was 
miles  away ;  that  we  should  have  to  go  out  to  sea,  and  round 
a  rocky  point.  A  squall  seemed  coming  on ;  and  as  I  have  a 
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horror  of  small  boats  at  sea,  and  from  all  I  coald  learn  Wate- 
lai  village  was  not  a  place  to  stop  at  (no  birds  of  panulise  be- 
ing f  onnd  there),  I  detennined  to  letam  and  go  to  a  village  I 
had  heard  of  np  a  tributary  of  the  Wetelai  River,  and  sitaated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  laain^land  of  Am.  The  people 
there  were  said  to  be  good,  and  to  be  accnstomed  to'  hunting 
and  bird-catehing,  being  too  far  inland  to  get  any  part  of  their 
food  from  the  sea.  While  I  was  deciding  this  point  the  squall 
burst  upon  us,  and  soon  raised  a  rolling  sea  in  the  shallow  wa- 
ter, which  upset  an  oil-bottle  and  a  lamp,  broke  some  of  my 
crockeiy,  and  threw  us  aU  into  confusion.  Rowing  hard,  we 
managed  to  get  back  into  the  main  river  by  dusk,  and  looked 
out  for  a  place  to  cook  our  suppers.  It  happened  to  be  high 
water,  and  a  very  high  tide,  so  that  every  piece  of  sand  or 
beach  was  covered;  and  it  was  with  the  great^t  difficulty, 
and  after  much  groping  in  the  dark,  that  we  discovered  a  lit- 
tle sloping  piece  of  rock  about  two  feet  square  on  which  to 
make  a  fire  and  cook  some  rice.  The  next  day  we  continued 
our  way  back,  and  on  the  following  day  entered  a  stream  on* 
the  south  side  of  the  Watelai  River,  and,  ascending:  to  where 
navigation  ceased,  found  the  little  village  of  Wanumbai,  con- 
sisting of  two  large  houses  surrounded  by  plantations,  amid 
the  virgin  forests  of  Am. 

As  T  liked  the  look  of  tho  place,  and  was  desirous  of  striv- 
ing some  time.  1  sent  my  pilot,  to  try  and  make  a  bargain  for 
house  accommodation.  The  owner  and  cliief  man  of  the  place 
made  many  exciises.  First,  ho  was  afraid  I  would  not  like 
his  In  use,  and  then  was  d  iubtful  whether  his  son  who  was 
awuy  would  like  his  admitting  me.  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
him  myself,  and  trird  to  explain  wliat  I  was  doing,  and  !ir\v 
many  things  I  would  bii}  "f  them,  and  showed  him  my  stock 
of  beads  and  knives  and  cloth  and  tobacco,  all  of  which  I 
would  speutl  with  his  family  and  friends  if  he  would  give  me 
house-room.  lie  seemed  a  little  staggered  at  this,  and  said  he 
would  talk  to  his  wife,  aud  in  the  mean  time  I  went  for  a 
little  walk  to  see  the  neighborhood.  When  I  came  back  I 
again  sent  my  pilot,  saying  that  I  would  go  away  if  he  would 
not  give  me  part  of  his  house.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  re- 
turned with  a  demand  for  about  half  the  cost  of  building  a 
house,  for  the  rent  of  a  small  portion  of  it  for  a  few  weeks. 
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Am  the  only  diffionlty  now  was  a  peooniaiy  one,  i  got  out  about 
ten  yaids  of  doth,  an  axe,  with  a  few  beads  and  aome  tobac- 
co, and  sent  them  as  my  final  offer  for  the  part  of  tho  booflO 
which  I  had  before  pointed  out.  This  was  accepted  after  a 
Uttle  more  talk,  and  I  immediately  proceeded  to  take  pos- 
session. 

The  house  was  a  good  large  one,  raised  as  usual  about 
seven  feet  on  posts,  the  walls  about  three  or  four  feet  more, 
with  a  high-pitohed  rooi  The  floor  was  of  bamboo  laths, 
arul  in  the  sloping  roof  was  an  immense  shutter,  which  could 
be  lifted  and  propped  up  to  admit  li|^t  and  air.  At  the  end 
where  this  was  situated  the  floor  was  raised  about  a  foot^and 
this  piece,  about  ten  feet  wide  by  twenty  long,  quite  open  to 
the  rest  of  the  house,  was  the  portion  I  was  to  occupy.  At 
one  end  of  this  [)ic'ce,  separated  by  a  thatch  partition,  was  a 
cooking-place,  with  a  clay  floor  aiul  shelves  for  erockcry.  At 
the  opposite  end  I  had  my  mosquito-curt aiii  hung,  and  roimd 
the  walls  we  arranged  my  boxes  and  other  stores,  Htted  up  a 
table  and  scat,  and  with,  a  little  cleaning  and  dusting  made  the 
place  look  quite  comfortable.  ^Ty  boat  was  then  hauled  up 
on  shore,  and  covered  with  palni-leaves,  the  sails  and  oars 
brought  in-doors,  a  hanging-stage  for  dryinsj  my  specimens 
erected  outside  the  house  and  another  inside,  and  my  boys 
were  set  to  clean  their  guns  and  get  all  ready  for  beginning 
work. 

The  next  day  I  occupied  myself  in  exploring  the  paths  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  small  river  uj»  which  we 
had  ascended  ceases  to  be  n  a  viewable  at  this  point,  above  which 
it  is  a  little  rocky  brook,  which  quite  dries  up  in  the  hot  sea- 
son. There  was  now,  however,  a  fair  stream  of  water  in  it; 
and  a  path  which  was  partly  in  and  partly  hy  the  side  of  the 
water,  promised  well  for  iusuct«,  I  here  saw  the  magnificent 
blue  butterfly  (Papilio  Ulysses),  as  well  as  several  other  fine 
species,  flopping  lazily  along,  sometimes  resting  high  up  on  the 
foliage  which  drooped  over  the  water,  at  others  settling  down 
on  the  damp  rock  or  on  the  edges  of  muddy  pools.  A  Uttle 
way  on  several  paths  branched  off  .  through  patches  of  seoond- 
growth  forest  to  oane-fields,  gardens,  and  scattered  houses,  be- 
yond which  again  the  dark  wall  of  verdure  striped  with  tree- 
trunks,  marked  out  the  limits  of  the  primeval  forests.  The 
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voices  of  many  birds  proin'iM  1  good  shooting,  and  on  my  re- 
tnrn  I  found  that  ray  boys  had  ah-eady  obtamed  two  or  ihree 
kinds  I  had  not  seen  before ;  and  in  tlie  evening  a  native 
brought  me  a  rare  and  beautiful  species  of  ground-thrush 
(Pitta  novm-sfiiineae)  hitherto  only  known  from  New  Guinea* 
As  I  improved  my  acquaintance  with  them  I  became  much 
interested  in  these  peo})le,  who  uil-  a  lair  8am}>le  of  the  true 
savaiyo  inhabituuts  of  the  Am  Islands,  tolerably  free  fiuiii  for- 
eign admixture.  The  liouse  I  lived  in  contained  four  or  five 
families,  and  there  were  generally  from  six  to  a  dozen  visitors 
besides.  They  kept  up  a  continajJ  row  from  morning  till 
night — ^talking,  laughing,  shoating  iiiUioat  intermiBaion — ^not 
very  pleasant  but  intereslsDg  as  a  study  ol  national  oharaoter. 
My  boy  All  sud  to  may**Biyiyak  qnot  bitohara  orang  Ara** 
(llie  Am  people  are  very  stnn^  talkers),  neyer  having  been 
acoastomed  to  sach  eloquence  ettber  in  bis  own  or  any  otber 
conntry  be  had  hitherto  visited.  Of  an  evening  the  men, 
having  got  over  their  first  shyness,  began  to  talk  to  me  a  little, 
asking  about  my  country,  etc.,  and  in  return  I  questioned  them 
about  any  traditions  they  had  of  their  own  origin.  I  had, 
however,  very  little  success,  for  I  could  not  possibly  make 
them  understand  the  simple  question  of  where  the  Am  people 
first  came  ih>m.  I  put  it  in  every  possible  way  to  them,  but 
it  was  a  subject  quite  beyond  thdr  speculations;  they  had 
evidently  neveir  thought  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  were 
nnable  to  conceive  a  thing  so  rcmoto  and  so  unnecessary  to  be 
thought  about  as  their  own  origin.  Finding  this  hopeless,  I 
asked  if  they  knew  when  the  trade  with  Am  first  begim,  when 
the  Bngis  and  Chinese  and  Macassar  men  first  came  in  their 
praus  to  buy  tripnncr  and  tortoise^heU,  and  birds^  nests,  and 
paradise  Itirds?  This  they  oomprehended,  but  replied  that 
there  had  always  been  the  same  trade  as  long  as  tiiey  or  their 
fathers  recollected,  but  that  this  was  the  first  time  a  real  white 
man  had  come  amoni^  them,  and,  said  they,  "  You  see  how  the 
people  come  every  day  from  all  the  villaijes  round  to  look  at 
you."  This  was  very  flatterinir,  ^^nd  accouTited  for  the  great 
concourse  of  visitors  which  I  had  at  first  iinairined  was  acci- 
dental. A  few  years  before  I  had  been  one  of  tlie  gazers  at 
the  Zoolus  and  tlie  Aztecs  in  London.  Now  the  tables  were 
turned  upon  me,  for  I  was  to  these  people  a  new  and  strange 
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variety  of  man,  and  liad  the  honor  of  affordiug  to  them,  in  ray 
own  j)erson,an  atlractive  exliihition  gratis. 

All  the  men  and  boys  of  Aru  are  expert  archers,  never  stir- 
ring without  their  bows  and  arrows.  They  shoot  all  sorts  of 
birds,  as  well  as  pigs  and  kangaroos  occasionally,  and  thus 
have  a  tolerably  good  supply  of  meat  to  eat  with  their  vege- 
tables.  The  reanlt  of  this  better  living  is  superior  healthiness, 
weU-made  bodies,  and  generally  dear  skins.  They  brought 
tne  numbers  of  small  birds  in  exchange  lor  beads  or  tobaooo, 
but  mauled  them  terribly,  notwithstanding  my  repeated  in- 
structions. When  they  got  a  bird  aliTe  they  would  often  tie 
a  string  to  its  leg,  and  keep  it  a  day  or  two,  till  its  plumage 
was  80  draggled  and  dirtied  as  to  be  almost  worthiest.  One  of 
the  first  things  I  got  from  them  was  a  living  specimen  of  the 
curious  and  beautiful  raoquet-taiied  kingfisher*  Seeing  how 
much  I  admired  it,  they  afterward  brought  me  several  more, 
which  were  all  caught  before  daybreak,  sleq>ing  in  cavities  of 
the  rocky  banks  of  the  stream.  My  hunters  also  shot  a  few 
specimens,  and  almost  all  of  them  had  the  red  bill  more  or  less 
clogged  with  mud  and  earth.  This  indicates  the  habits  of  the 
bird,  which,  though  popnlariy  a  king-fisher,  never  catohes  fish, 
but  lives  on  insects  and  nunute  sheUs,  which  it  picks  up  in  the 
forest,  darting  down  upon  them  from  its  perch  on  some  low 
branch.  The  genus  Tanycdptera,  to  which  this  bird  belongs, 
16  remarkable  for  the  enorm<  u^ly  lengthened  tail,  which  in  all 
Otlier  kingfishers  is  small  and  sliort.  Linnaeus  named  the 
Species  known  to  hun  "  the  goddess  kingfisher^'  ( Alcedo  dea), 
from  its  extreme  grace  and  beauty,  the  plumage  being  brilliant 
blue  and  white,  with  the  biU  red,  like  coral.  Several  species 
of  these  interesting  birds  are  now  known,  all  confined  within 
the  very  limited  area  which  comprises  the  Moluccas,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  extreme  North  of  .Vustralia.  They  resemble 
each  other  so  closely  that  several  of  them  can  only  be  distin- 
guished by  careful  comparison.  One  of  the  rarest,  however, 
whicli  inhabits  Xew  Guinea,  is  yqty  distinct  from  the  rest,  be- 
ing bri«^ht  red  beneath  instead  of  white.  That  whieli  I  now 
obtained  w?>s  a  new  one,  and  has  been  nanie<l  Tanysiptera 
liydrochari^,  Idit  in  general  form  and  coloration  it  is  exactly 
similar  to  tlio  larger  species  found  in  Amboyna,  and  figured  at 
page  aOd. 
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N"ow  and  interesting  birds  were  continually  brought  in, 
either  by  my  own  boys  or  by  the  natives,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  Ali  arrived  triumphant  one  aftenioon  with  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Great  liird  of  Farailij^e.  T}w  ornamental  plumes 
had  not  yot  attainrd  their  full  G^mwth,  hut  the  richness  of  their 
glossy  oraiiire  coloring,  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  loose- 
ly-wavinf^  feathers,  were  unsurpassable.  At  tlie  same  time 
great  black  cockatoo  was  brou'^'lit  in,  as  well  as  a  hue  fniit 
pigeon  :m«l  several  small  birds,  so  that  we  were  all  kept  hard 
at  work  skmning  till  sunset.  Just  ns  we  ha<l  cloar«*«l  away 
and  packed  up  for  the  night,  a  stranije  beasi  \\  ;is  I>rought, 
which  had  been  shot  by  the  natives.  It  resembled  lu  size,  and 
in  its  whi  1  (  \M  jolly  covering,  a  small  fat  lam  I),  but  had  short  legs, 
hand-likL'  leui  with  large  claws,  and  a  long  prehensile  tail.  It 
was  a  Cuscus  (C.  maculatus),  one  of  the  curious  marsupial 
animals  of  the  Pa[)uan  region,  and  I  was  very  desirous  to  ob- 
tain the  skin.  The  owners,  however,  said  they  wanted  to  eat 
it,  and  though  I  offered  theui  a  good  j»rice,  and  promised  to 
give  them  ail  the  meat,  there  was  great  hesitation.  Suspect- 
ing the  reason,  I  offered,  though  it  was  night,  to  set  to  work 
immediately  and  get  out  the  body  for  them,  to  which  they 
agreed.  The  creature  was  maoh  hacked  abont^  and  the  two 
hind  feet  almost  out  off,  bat  it  was  the  largest  and  finest  speci- 
men of  tiie  kind  I  had  seen ;  and  after  an  hour's  hard  work  I 
handed  orer  the  body  to  the  owners,  who  immediately  cnt  it 
np  and  roasted  it  for  supper. 

As  this  was  a  very  good  place  for  birds,  I  determined  to 
remain  a  month  longer,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  a  native 
boat  going  to  Dobbo  to  send  Ali  for  a  fresh  supply  of  ammu- 
nition and  provisions.  They  started  on  the  10^  of  April,  and 
the  bouse  was  crowded  with  about  a  hundred  men,  hoys,  wom- 
en, and  girls,  bringing  their  loads  of  sugar-cane,  plantains,  sirih- 
lea(  yams,  etc ;  one  lad  going  from  each  house  to  sell  the  prod- 
uceand  make  purchases.  The  noise  was  indescribable.  At  least 
fifty  of  the  hundred  were  always  talking  at  once,  and  that  not 
in  the  low  measured  tones  of  the  apathetically  poUte  Malay, " 
but  with  loud  ^-oiceB,  shouts,  and  screaming  laughter,  in  which 
the  women  and  children  were  even  more  conspicuous  than  the 
men.  It  was  only  while  gazing  at  me  that  their  tongues  were 
moderately  quiet,  because  their  eyes  were  fully  occupied.  The 
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black  vegetable  soil  here  orerlYiTin:  the  coral  rock  is  very  ricli, 
aud  the  Bugar-caiie  was  finer  tl^nn  any  T  had  ever  seen.  The 
canes  broucrht  to  the  boat  ■were  olim  ten  antl  ev(»n  twelve  feet 
lonir,  and  thick  in  proportion,  with  short  joints  throurrhout, 
swelling  between  tlie  knots  with  the  abtmdance  of  the  rich 
juice.  At  Dobbo  tliey  get  a  higli  ])rice  for  it,  1(7.  to  3d.  a 
stick,  and  there  is  an  insatiable  demand  among  the  crews  of 
the  praus  aud  the  Baba  fishermen.  Here  they  eat  it  contin- 
ually. They  half  live  on  it,  and  sometimes  feed  their  pigs 
with  it.  Kcar  every  houbc  are  great  heaps  of  the  refuse  e:ine ; 
and  large  wicker-baskets  to  contain  this  refuse  as  it  is  jjtoduced 
form  a  regular  part  of  the  fujiiiture  of  a  house.  Whatever 
linie  of  the  day  you  enter,  you  are  sure  to  tind  tliree  or  four 
people  with  a  yard  of  cane  in  one  hand,  a  knife  in  the  other, 
und  a  basket  bet^^een  their  legs,  hacking,  paring,  chewing,  and 
basket-filling,  with  a  persevering  assiduity  which  reminds  one 
of  a  hungry  cow  graztng^  or  of  a  oaterpiller  eating  up  a  leaf. 

After  five  days*  absoiioe  the  boats  returned  irom.  Dohbo, 
bringing  All  and  all  the  things  I  had  aent  for  quite  safe.  A 
large  party  had  asBombled,  to  be  ready  to  carry  home  the  goods 
brought,  among  which  were  a  good  many  coooapnats,  which  are 
a  great  luxury  here.  It  seems  strange  that  they  should  never 
plant  them ;  but  the  reason  simply  is  that  they  can  not  hmtg 
their  hearts  to  hury  a  good  nut  for  the  prospective  advantage 
of  a  crop  twelve  years  hence.  There  is  also  the  chanee  of  i^e 
fruits  being  dug  up  and  eaten,  unless  watched  night  and  day. 
Among  tiie  things  I  had  sent  for  was  a  box  of  arrack,  and  I 
was  now  of  course  besieged  with  requests  lor  a  little  drop.  I 
gave  them  a  flask  (about  two  bottles),  which  was  very  soon 
finished,  and  I  was  assured  that  there  were  many  present  who 
had  not  had  a  taste.  As  I  feared  my  box  would  very  soon 
be  emptied  if  I  supplied  all  iheur  demands,!  told  them  I  had 
given  them  one,  but  the  second  they  must  pay  for,  and  that 
afterward  I  must  have  a  paradise  bird  for  each  flask.  They 
immediately  sent  round  to  all  the  neighboring  houses,  and 
mustered  np  a  rupee  in  Dutch  copper  money,  got  their  second 
fiask,  and  drunk  it  as  quickly  as  the  firsts  and  were  then  very 
talkative,  but  less  noisy  and  importunate  than  I  had  expected. 
Two  or  three  of  them  got  round  me  and  begged  me,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  to  tell  them  the  name  of  my  country.  Then, 
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they  could  not  pronoimce  it  satisfactorily,  they  insisted 
tbati  was  deceiving  them,  and  that  it  was  a  name  of  my  own 
invention.  Oi)(  Funny  old  man,  who  V)ore  a  ludicrous  resem- 
blance to  a  friend  of  mine  at  home,  wnn  almost  indignant. 
"  Unglung  I"  said  he, "  who  ever  heard  oi  such  u  name?  ang- 
lang — anger-lang — that  can't  be  the  name  of  your  country; 
you  are  playing  with  us."  Then  he  tried  to  give  a  convincing 
illustration.  "  My  country  is  Wanumbai — any  body  can  say 
Wanumhai.  I'm  an  '  o rang- Wanumbai;*  but, N-glung!  who 
ever  hoard  of  sncli  a  name  ?  Do  tell  U8  the  real  name  of  your 
country,  aud  thtu  wlien  you  are  gone  we  shall  know  how  to 
talk  about  you."  To  this  luminous  argmnent  and  remon- 
strance I  could  o|)])ose  nothing  but  assertion,  and  the  whole 
party  remained  firmly  convince<l  tliat  I  Avas  for  some  reason 
or  other  deceiving  them.  They  then  attacked  me  on  anotlier 
point — what  all  the  animals  and  birds  and  insects  and  shells 
were  preserved  so  oareftdiy  for.  They  had  often  asked  me 
this  before,  and  I  had  tried  to  explain  to  them  that  they  would 
be  Btaffed,  and  made  to  look  as  if  alive,  and  people  in  my 
ooimtry  would  go  to  look  at  them.  But  this  was  not  satisfy- 
ing ;  in  my  ooontry  there  must  be  many  better  things  to  look 
at,  and  they  oonld  not  believe  I  would  take  so  much  trouble 
with  their  birds  and  beasts  just  for  people  to  look  at.  They 
did  not  want  to  look  at  them ;  and  we^  who  made  caUoo  and 
glass  and  knives^  and  all  sorts  of  wonderfnl  things,  could  not 
want  things  from  Am  to  look  at.  They  had  evidently  been 
thinking  about  it,  and  had  at  length  got  what  seemed  a  yeiy 
satis&ctory  theory ;  for  the  same  old  man  said  to  me,  in  a  low 
mysterious  voice^^What  becomes  of  them  when  you  go  on 
to  the  seaT*  ''Why,  they  are  all  packed  up  in  boxes/' said 
I.  '^Whatdid  you  think  became  of  them  ^'Th^alloome 
to  life  again,  don't  they  f**  said  he ;  and  though  I  tried  to  joke 
it  off,  and  said  if  they  did  we  should  have  plenty  to  eat  at  sea, 
he  stuck  to  his  opinion,  and  kept  repeating,  with  an  air  of 
deep  conviction,  "  Yes,  they  all  come  to  life  again,  that's  what 
they  do — they  all  come  to  life  afrain." 

After  a  little  while,  and  a  good  deal  of  talking  among  them- 
selves, he  began  again,  I  know  all  about  it — oh,  yes.  Before 
you  came  we  had  rain  every  day — very  wet  indeed ;  now,  ever 
since  yon  have  been  here^  it  is  fine  hot  weather.  Oh  yes,  I 
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know  all  about  it;  you  cau't  deceive  me."  Ai\d  so  I  was  set 
down  as  a  conjurer,  and  was  unable  to  repel  the  charge.  But 
the  conjurer  was  completely  puzzled  by  the  next  question: 
"What,"  said  the  old  man, "  is  the  great  ship,  where  the  Bugis 
and  diiiiaiiien  go  to  aell  tiieir  things?  It  ii  always  in  the 
groat  sea — iU  name  ia  Jong ;  tell  us  all  about  it^  la  vain  I 
inquired  what  they  knew  aboat  it ;  they  knew  nothmg  but 
that  it  was  called  **  Jong,''  and  was  always  in  the  sea,  and  wa» 
a  very  great  ship,  and  oonduded  with^**  Perhaps  that  is  your 
country  f**  Finding  that  I  could  not  or  would  not  tell  them 
any  thing  about  **  J ong,"  thero  came  more  regrets  that  I  would 
not  tell  tiliem  the  real  name  ol  my  country;  and  then  a  long 
string  of  compliments,  to  the  effect  that  I  was  a  much  better 
sort  of  a  person  than  the  Bugis  and  Chinese,  who  sometimes 
came  to  trade  with  them,  for  I  gave  them  tilings  for  nothmg, 
and  did  not  try  to  cheat  them.  How  long  would  I  stop  was 
the  next  earnest  inquiry.  Would  I  stay  two  or  three  months  ? 
They  would  get  me  plenty  of  birds  and  animals,  and  I  might 
soon  finish  aU  the  goods  I  had  broughti  and  then,  said  the  old 
'spokesman, "Don't  go  away, but  send  for  more  things  from 
Dobbo,  and  stay  here  a  year  or  two."  And  then  again  the  old 
8tor^%  Do  tell  us  the  name  of  your  country.  We  know  the 
Bugis  men,  and  the  Marsfiifnr  men,  and  the  Java  men,  and  the 
China  men ;  only  you,  we  don^t  know  from  what  country  you 
come.  Ung-lungi  it  can't  be;  I  know  that  is  not  the  name 
of  yjour  country."  Seeing  no  Old  to  this  long  talk,  I  said  I 
was  tired, and  wanted  to  go  to  sleep;  80  after  b^pging — one 
a  little  bit  of  dry  fish  for  his  supper,  and  another  a  little  salt 
to  eat  with  his  sago — they  went  off  very  quietly,  and  I  went 
outside  and  took  a  stroll  round  the  house  by  moonlight,  think- 
ing of  the  simple  people  and  the  strange  productions  of  Aru, 
and  then  turned  in  under  my  mosquito-curtain,  to  sleep  with 
a  sense  of  perfect  security  in  the  midst  of  these  good-natured 
savages. 

We  now  had  seven  or  eight  days  of  hot  and  dry  weather, 
which  reduced  the  little  river  to  a  succession  of  shallow  pools, 
connecte<l  by  the  smallest  possible  thread  of  trickling  water. 
If  there  were  a  dry  season  like  that  of  ^lacassnr,  the  Aru  Isl- 
ands would  be  uninhabitable,  as  there  is  no  |)art  of  them  mucli 
above  a  hundred  feet  high ;  and  the  whole  being  a  mass  of 
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porous  coralline  rock,  allows  the  surface  water  rapidly  to  es- 
cape. The  only  dry  season  they  l  i^  c  is  for  a  month  or  two 
about  8e])tetnber  or  October,  and  there  is  then  an  excessive 
scarcity  of  water,  so  that  Koinetiines  hundreds  of  birds  and 
other  animals  die  of  drought.  The  natives  then  remove  to 
housea  near  the  sources  of  the  small  streams,  where,  in  the 
8hady  dej)ths  of  the  forest,  a  small  quantity  of  water  still  re- 
mains. Even  then  many  of  them  have  to  go  miles  for  their 
water,  which  they  keep  iu  large  bamboos,  and  use  very  spar- 
ingly. They  assure  me  that  they  catch  and  kill  game  of  all 
kinds,  by  watching  at  the  water-holes  or  setting  snares  around 
them.  That  would  be  tlie  time  for  mc  to  make  my  collections ; 
but  the  want  uf  water  would  be  a  terrible  annoyance,  and  the 
impossibility  of  getting  away  before  another  whole  year  had 
passed  made  it  out  of  the  question. 

Ever  since  leaving  Dobbo  I  had  suffered  terribly  from  in- 
sects, who  seemed  here  bent  upon  revenging  my  Iong-contin> 
ued  persecution  of  their  race.  At  our  first  stopping-place 
sand-flies  were  yery  abundant  at  night,  peaetrating  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  producing  a  more  lasting  irritation  than 
mosquitoes.  My  feet  and  ankles  especially  suffered,  and  were 
completely  covered  with  Ittde  red  swollen  specks,  which  tor- 
mented me  horribly.  On  arriving  here^  we  were  delighted  to 
find  the  house  free  from  sand-IUes  or  mosquitoes,  but  in  the 
{Mentations,  where  my  daUy  walks  led  me,  the  day-biting  mos- 
quitoes swarmed,  and  seemed  especiaUy  to  delight  in  attacking 
my  poor  feet.  After  a  month's  incessant  punishment,  those 
useful  members  rebelled  against  such  treatment  and  broke 
into  open  insurrection,  throwing  out  numerous  inflamed  ulcers, 
which  were  very  painiu],  and  stopped  me  from  walking.  So 
I  found  mysdf  confined  to  the  house,  and  with  no  immediate 
prospect  of  leaving  it.  -  Wounds  or  sores  in  the  feet  are  es- 
pecially difficult  to  heal  in  hot  climates,  and  I  therefore  dread- 
ed them  more  than  any  other  illness.  The  confinement  was 
very  annoying,  as  the  fine  hot  weather  was  excellent  for  insects, 
of  which  I  had  every  promise  of  obtaining  a  fine  collection ; 
and  it  is  only  by  daily  and  unremitting  isearch  that  the  smaller 
kinds,  and  the  rarer  and  more  interesting  specimens,  can  be 
obtained.  When  I  crawled  down  to  the  riverside  to  bathe,  I 
often  saw  the  Une-winged  Papilio  Ulysses,  or  some  other  equid- 
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ly  rare  and  beautiful  insect ;  but  there  yma  nothing  for  it  bat 
INrtlenoe,  and  to  return  quietly  to  my  bird-skinmng}  or  what- 
ever other  work  I  had  in-doora.  The  stings  and  bites  and 
oeasdess  irritatbn  caused  by  these  pests  of  the  tropiosl  forests 
would  be  borne  nneompbuningly ;  bat  to  be  lu/pt  piisoner  by 
in  BO  rich  and  unexplored  a  country,  where  rare  and 
besutifnl  ereatares  are  to  be  met  with  in  eveiy  forest  rambie 
— a  country  reached  by  such  a  long  snd  tedious  voyage,  and 
which  might  not  in  the  present  oentoiy  be  again  visited  for 
the  same  purpose — is  a  punishment  too  severe  for  a  naturalist 
to  pass  over  in  silence. 

I  had,  however,  some  consolation  in  tin  birds  my  boys 
brought  home  daily,  more  espectally  the  Paradiseas,  which  they 
at  length  obtained  in  full  plumage.  It  was  quite  a  relief  to 
my  mind  to  get  tlieso,  for  I  could  hardly  have  torn  myself 
away  from  Am  had  I  not  obtaiticd  specimens.  But  what  I 
valued  almost  as  much  as  the  birds  themselves  was  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  habits,  which  I  was  daily  obtaining  both  from 
the  accounts  of  my  hunters,  and  from  the  conversation  of  the 
natives.  The  birds  had  now  commenced  what  the  people  here 
call  their  "  sacaleli,"  or  <"Irmoing-parties,  in  certain  trees  in  the 
forest,  which  are  not  fruit-trees,  as  I  at  first  imagined,  but 
which  have  an  inwnense  hr;ul  of  spreading  branches  and  large 
but  scattered  leaves,  giA  mg  a  clear  space  for  tlie  birds  to  play 
and  exhibit  their  plumes.  On  one  of  thc^e  trees  a  dozen  or 
twenty  fuU-j»hiiTiaged  male  birds  assemble  together,  raise  up 
their  wino-s,  stretch  out  their  necks,  and  elevate  their  exquisite 
plumes,  keeping  them  in  a  continual  vibration.  Between  wliil«B 
thev  flv  a  ro-s  from  branch  to  branch  in  <rreat  excitement,  so 
that  tlie  wliuk;  tieu  is  tilled  with  w:iving  plumes  in  every  va- 
riety of  attitude  and  motion.  (See  Frontispiece.)  The  bird 
itself  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  crnw,  and  is  of  a  rich  cofPee-brown 
color.  The  head  and  neck  is  of  a  pure  straw  yellow  above, 
and  rich  metallic  green  beneath.  The  long  plumy  tufts  of 
golden-orange  feathers  spring  from  the  sides  beneath  each 
wing,  and  when  the  bird  is  in  repose  acp  partly  concealed  by 
them.  At  the  time  of  its  excitement,  however,  the  w  iiiLTs  arc 
raised  vertically  over  the  back,  the  head  is  bent  down  and 
stretched  out,  and  the  long  plumes  are  raised  up  and  ex])and- 
ed  till  they  form  two  magnificent  golden  fans,  striped  witli 
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deep  red  at  the  base,'  and  fading  oS.  into  the  pale  brown  tint 
of  the  finely  divided  and  softly  waving  pomts.  The  in^le 
bird  is  then  overshadowed  by  them,  the  orovching  body,y^ 

low  head,  and  emerald-green  throat  forming  but  the  foonda* 
tion  and  setting  to  the  golden  glory  which  waves  above* 
When  seen  in  this  nttitnde,  the  }>ird  of  parfidise  really  de- 
serves its  nnnie,  tmwt  be  ranked  us  one  of  the  most  bean- 
tiful  and  iixist  wonderful  of  living  tliinL'-s.  I  continued  also 
to  get  Bpeciiiions  of  the  lovely  little  king-bird  occasionally,  as 
well  as  numbiTs  of  brilliant  pigeons,  sweet  little  parroquets, 
and  innny  curious  huiuU  birds,  most  nearly  resembling  those 
of  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 

Here,  ^  among  most  savage  people  I  have  dwelt  among,  I 
was  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  human  form — a  beauty 
of  which  stay-at-home  civilized  people  can  scarcely  have  any 
conception.  What  are  the  finest  Grecian  statues  to  the  living, 
moving,  breathing  men  I  saw  claily  around  me?  The  unre- 
strained grace  of  the  naked  savage  as  he  goes  about  his  daily 
occupations,  or  lounges  at  his  ease,  must  be  seen  to  be  under- 
stood ;  and  a  youth  bending  his  bow  is  the  perfection  of  manly 
beauty.  The  women,  however,  except  in  extreme  youth,  are 
by  no  means  so  pleasant  to  loulk  at  as  the  men.  Their  strong- 
ly-marked {eatoree  are  Tory  anfeminiDey  and  hard  work,  priva- 
tions,  and  very  early  marris^^  soon  destroy  whatever  ol  beau- 
ty or  graoe  they  may  ibr  a  short  time  possess.  Their  toilet 
is  very  simple,  bat  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  coarse  and 
disgosting.  It  consists  solely  of  a  mat  or  plaited  strips  of 
pslm-leavesi  worn  tight  romid  the  body,  and  reaehmg  horn 
the  hips  to  the  knees.  It  seems  not  to  be  changed  till  worn 
out,  is  seldom  washed,  and  is  generally  very  dirty.  This  is 
the  nniyersal  dress,  except  in  a  few  eases  where  Malay  "  nt 
rongs**  have  come  into  use.  Their  frkdy  hair  is  tied  in  a 
bunch  at  the  back  of  the  head.  They  delight  in  combing,  or 
ra&er  forking  it,  using  lor  that  purpose  a  large  wooden  fork 
with  four  diverging  prongs,  whidi  answers  the  pmpoee  of 
separating  and  arranging  tiie  long,  tangled,  frizzly  mass  of 
cranial  vegetation  maeh  better  than  any  comb  could  do.  The 
only  ornaments  of  the  women  are  earrings  and  necklaces,  which 
they  arrange  in  varions  tasteful  ways.  The  ends  of  a  necklace 
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are  often  attached  to  the  carriii<jfs,  imd  then  looped  on  to  the 
hair-knot  behind.  This  has  really  an  elegant  ajjpearance,  tlie 
beadii  hauging  gracefully  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and,  by  es- 
tablishing a  connection  with  the  earrings,  give  an  appearance 
of  utility  to  those  barbarous  ornaments.  We  recommend  this 
style  to  the  consideration  of  those  of  the  fair  sex  who  still 
bore  holes  in  their  ears  and  hang  rings  thereto.  Mother  style 
of  necklace  among  these  Papuan  bidlea  is  to  wear  two,  each 
hanging  on  one  aide  of  the  neck  and  under  the  opposite  am, 
so  as  to  cross  each  other.  Tlds  has  a  very  pretty  appearance, 
in  part  dne  to  the  contrast  of  the  white  beada  or  kangaroo 
teeth  of  which  they  are  composed  with  the  dark  glossy  skin. 
The  earrings  themselyes  are  formed  of  a  bar  of  copper  or  silver, 
twisted  so  that  the  enda  cross.  The  men,  as  osnal  among  sav- 
ages, adorn  themselves  more  than  the  women.  They  wear 
necUacea,  earrings,  and  finger-rings,  and  delight  in  a  band  of 
pluted  grass  tight  round  Ihe  arm  jnat  below  the  shoolder,  to 
which  they  attach  a  boneh  d  hair  or  bright  colored  feathers, 
by  way  of  ornament  The  teeth  of  small  animalsy  ^ther  alone, 
or  alternately  with  black  or  white  beads,  f  orm  thdr  necklaces, 
and  sometimes  bracelets  also.  For  these  latter,  however,  they 
prefer  brass  wire,  or  the  black,  homy  wing-spines  of  the  cas- 
Bowarj',  which  they  consider  a  charm.  Anklets  of  brass  or 
shell,  and  tight  plaited  garters  below  the  knee,  complete  their 
ordinary  decorations. 

Some  natives  of  Kobror  from  further  south,  and  who  are 
reckoned  the  worst  and  least  civilized  of  the  Ai*u  tribes,  came 
one  day  to  visit  as.  They  have  a  rather  more  than  usaally 
savage  appearance,  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  ornaments 
they  nse — ^the  most  conspicuous  being  a  large  horseshoe- 
shaped  comb  which  they  wear  over  the  forehead,  the  end^ 
resting  on  the  temples.  The  back  of  the  comb  is  fastened 
into  a  piece  of  wood,  which  in  plated  with  tin  in  front,  and 
above  is  attached  a  plume  of  feathers  from  a  cock's  tail.  In 
other  respects  they  scarcely  differed  from  the  [)eople  I  wns 
living  -with.  They  brought  me  a  couple  of  birds,  some  shells 
and  insects,  showing  that  the  rejiort  of  the  white  man  and  hi« 
doings  hud  reached  their  country.  There  was  probably  hard- 
ly a  man  in  Aru  who  had  not  by  this  time  heard  of  me. 

Besides  the  domestic  utensils  already  mentioned,  the  mov- 
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able  property  ol  a  native  is  yery  scanty.  He  has  a  good  sap- 
ply  of  spears  and  bows  and  arrows  for  huntings  a  parangs  or 
chopping-knife,  and  an  axe— for  the  stone  age  has  passed 

away  here,  osnng  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  tiie  Bagis 
and  otlicr  !&ialay  races.  Attached  to  a  belt,  or  hung  across 
his  shoulder,  he  carries  a  litUe  skin  pouch  and  an  ornamented 
bamboo,  containing  betel-nut,  tobaooo,  and  lime,  and  a  small 
German  wooden-handled  knife  is  generally  stuck  between  his 
waist-cloth  of  bark  and  his  bare  skin.  Each  man  also  possess- 
es a  cadjan,'^  or  sleeping  mat»  made  of  the  broad  leaves  of 
a  pandanns  neatly  sewn  together  in  three  layers.  This  mat 
is  about  four  feet  square,  and  when  folded  has  one  end  sewn 
up,  so  that  it  forms  a  kind  of  sack  open  at  one  side.  In  the 
closed  corner  the  head  or  feet  r:in  be  placed,  or  by  carrpng 
it  on  the  head  in  a  shower  it  forms  both  coat  and  umbrella. 
It  doubles  up  in  a  famuli  compass  for  convenient  carnage,  and 
then  forms  a  liLrlii  and  elastic  cushion,  so  that  on  a  journey  it 
becomes  clothing,  house,  bedding,  and  furniture,  all  in  one. 

The  only  ornaments  in  an  Aru  house  are  trophies  of  the 
chase — jaws  of  wild  pigs,  the  heads  and  backbones  of  casso- 
waries, and  plumes  made  from  the  feathers  of  the  bird  of  par- 
adise, cassowary,  and  domestic  fowl.  The  spears,  shields, 
knife-handles,  and  other  utensils  are  more  or  less  car%'ed  in 
fanciful  designs,  and  the  mats  and  leaf  boxes  are  painted  or 
plaited  in  neat  patterns  of  red,  black,  and  yello^\  colors.  I 
must  not  forget  these  boxes,  which  are  most  ingeniously  made 
of  the  pitli  of  the  palm-leaf  pegged  t<jgether,  lined  inside  with 
pandanns  leaves,  and  outside  with  the  same,  or  with  plaited 
grass.  All  the  joints  and  angles  are  covered  with  strips  of 
split  rattan  sewn  neatly  uu.  The  lid  is  covered  with  the 
brown  leathery  spathe  of  the  Areca  palm,  which  is  impervious 
to  water,  and  the  whole  box  is  neat,  strong,  and  well  finished. 
They  are  made  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet  long, 
and  being  much  esteemed  by  the  Malays  as  dothes-bozes,  are 
a  regular  article  of  export  from  Am.  The  natives  use  the 
smaller  ones  for  tobacco  or  betel-nut^  but  seldom  have  clothes 
enough  to  require  the  larger  ones,  whidi  are  only  made  for 
sale. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  M^ch  may  generally  be  seen 
in  native  houses  are  gaudy  parrots,  green,  red,  and  blue,  a  few 
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domeitio  fowls^  which  have  baskets  hung  for  th^m  to  lay  in 
under  tlio  caves,  and  who  sleep  on  the  ridge,  and  several  half- 
•Uurved  woifish4ookuig  dogs.  Instead  of  rate  and  mice,  there 
are  carious  little  marsupial  animals  about  the  same  size,  which 
run  about  at  night  and  nibble  any  thing  eatable  that  may  be 
left  uncovered.  Four  or  five  different  kinds  of  ants  attack 
every  thing  not  isolated  by  water,  and  one  kind  even  swims 
across  that ;  great  spiders  lurk  in  baskets  and  boxes,  or  hide 
in  the  folds  of  ray  mosquito-curtain;  ci'Mti]>e(le8  and  mille- 
pedes are  found  everywhere.  I  have  cauglit  them  un^ler  my 
pillow  and  on  my  henrl  ;  \\  hile  in  every  box,  and  under  every 
board  which  has  lain  for  some  days  undisturbed,  little  scor- 
pions are  sure  to  be  found  snugly  ensconced,  with  their  for- 
midable tails  quickly  turned  up  ready  for  attack  or  defense. 
Such  companions  seem  very  alarming  and  dangerous,  but  all 
coml»iijed  are  not  so  bad  as  the  irriUition  of  mosquitoes,  or  of 
the  insect  pests  often  found  at  home.  These  latter  are  a  con- 
stant and  unceasing  source  of  torment  and  disgust,  whereas 
you  may  live  a  long  time  among  seor^iiuns,  spiders  and  centi- 
pedes, ugly  and  venomous  though  they  are,  and  get  no  harm 
from  them.  After  living  twelve  years  in  the  tropics,  1  have 
never  yet  been  bitten  or  stung  by  either. 

The  lean  and  hungry  dogs  before  mentioned  were  my  great- 
est enemies,  and  kept  me  coii^t;iiitly  ou  the  watcli.  If  my 
boys  left  the  bird  they  were  Bkiuumg  for  an  instant,  it  was  sure 
to  be  cai-ried  off.  Every  thing  eatable  had  to  be  hung  up  to 
the  roof,  to  be  out  of  their  reach.  Ali  had  just  finished  skin- 
ning a  fine  King  Bird  of  Paradise  one  day,  when  he  dropped 
the  skin.  Before  he  oonld  stoop  to  pick  it  up,  one  of  this 
finished  race  had  seised  upon  it,  and  he  only  sncceeded  in 
resooing  it  from  its  fangs  after  it  was  torn  to  tatters.  Two 
skins  of  the  large  Paradisea^  whioh  were  qmte  dry  and  ready 
to  pack  away,  wore  ineantiously  left  on  sny  table  lor  the  night, 
wrapped  np  in  paper.  The  next  morning  they  were  gone,  and 
only  a  few  scattered  feathers  indicated  their  fate.  My  hang- 
ing shelf  was  out  of  their  reach ;  but  having  stapidly  left  a 
box  which  served  as  a  step,  a  foU-plamaged  paradise  bird  was 
next  morning  mismng;  and  a  dog  below  the  house  was  to  be 
seen  mnmbling  over  the  fragments,  with  the  fine  golden  plumes 
all  trampled  in  the  mud.  Every  nighty  as  soon  as  I  was  in  bed, 
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I  could  hear  them  searcl^incr  about  for  what  they  could  de- 
vour, under  my  table,  and  ali  about  my  boxes  and  baskets, 
keepiii!4  me  iu  a  state  of  suspense  till  morning,  lest  something 
of  value  might  incautiously  have  been  left  within  their  reach. 
They  would  driuk  the  oil  of  my  floating  lamp  and  eat  the 
wick,  and  u})i?et  or  break  my  crockery  if  my  la/y  boys  had 
neglected  to  wash  away  even  the  smell  of  any  thing  eatable. 
Bad,  however,  as  they  are  here,  they  were  worse  in  a  Dyak's 
house  ^in  Borneo  where  I  was  once  staying,  for  there  they 
gnawed  off  the  tops  of  my  waterproof  boots,  ate  a  large  piece 
oat  of  an  old  leather  game-bag,  besides  devouring  a  portion  of 
my  moiqnito-oDTtun ! 

April  29th, — last  eveoing  we  had  a  grand  oonsnltatioo, 
wbicii  bad  evidently  been  arranged  and  disciisaed  beforehand. 
A  number  of  the  nadves  gatbmd  around  me,  and  said  they 
wanted  to  talk.  Two  of  the  best  Mahiy  scholars  helped  eaoh 
other,  the  rest  putting  in  hints  and  ideas  in  their  own  language. 
They  told  me  a  long  ramblmg  story ;  but,  ]>artly  owing  to  their 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Malay,  purtly  through  my  ignorance 
of  local  terms,  and  partly  throngh  the  incoherence  of  their 
narrative,  I  could  not  make  it  out  very  clearly.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  tradition,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  they  had  any  thing  of  * 
the  kind.  A  long  time  ago,  they  said,  some  strangers  came  to 
Am,  and  came  here  to  Wanumbai,  and  the  chief  of  the  Wa- 
nmnbai  people  did  not  like  them,  and  wanted  them  to  go  away ; 
bnt  they  wonld  not  go,  and  so  it  came  to  %hting,  and  many 
Am  men  were  lolled,  and  some,  along  the  chie^  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  carried  away  by  the  strangers.  Some  of 
the  speakers,  however,  said  that  he  was  not  carried  away,  bat 
went  away  in  his  own  boat  to  escape  from  the  foreigners,  and 
went  to  the  sea  and  never  came  back  again.  But  they  all  believe 
that  the  chief  and  the  people  that  went  with  him  still  live  in 
some  foreign  country ;  and  if  they  could  find  out  where,  they 
wonld  send  for  them  to  come  back  again.  Xow  havini^  pome 
vague  idea  that  white  Tiion  mwsl  know  every  country  beyond 
the  sen,  they  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  met  their  people  in 
my  country  or  in  the  «(»ri.  They  thought  they  must  be 
there,  for  they  couid  not  imagine  where  else  they  could  be. 
They  had  sought  for  them  everywhere,  they  said — on  the  land 
and  in  the  sea,  in  the  forest  and  on  the  mountains,  in  the  air 
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and  in  the  sky,  and  could  not  find  them;  therefore,  they  must 
be  in  my  oonntry,  and  they  begged  me  to  tell  them,  for  I  must 
surely  know,  as  I  oame  from  across  the  great  sea.  I  tried  to 
exphdn  to  them  that  thdr  friends  could  not  have  reached  my 
countiy  in  small  boats ;  and  that  there  were  plenty  of  islands 
Hke  Arn  all  about  the  sea^  which  they  would  be  sure  to  find. 
Besides,  as  it  was  so  long  ago,  the  chief  and  all  the  people  must 
be  dead.  But  they  quite  laughed  at  this  idea,  and  said  they 
were  sure  they  were  alive,  for  they  had  proof  of  ii.  Ax^  then 
they  told  me  that  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  the  speakers  ' 
were  boys,  some  Wokan  men  who  were  out  fishing  met  these 
lost  people  in  the  sea,  nnd  spoke  to  them ;  and  the  chief  gave 
the  Wokan  men  a  hundred  fathoms  of  cloth  to  bring  to  the 
men  of  Wanumbai,  to  show  that  they  were  aHve  and  would 
soon  come  back  to  them ;  but  the  Wokan  men  were  thieves, 
and  kept  the  doth,  and  they  only  heard  of  it  aftenvard  ;  and 
when  they  spoke  about  it,  the  Wokan  men  denied  it,  and  pre- 
tended they  had  not  received  the  cloth ;  so  they  were  quite 
sure  their  friends  were  at  that  time  alive  and  somewhere  in 
the  sea.  And  an^ain,  not  many  years  ago,  a  report  came  to 
them  that  some  liviy^is  trailers  had  brought  some  children  of 
their  lost  j)eoi)le ;  so  tliey  went  to  Dobbo  to  see  about  it,  and 
the  owner  of  the  house,  who  was  now  speaking  to  me,  was  one 
who  went;  but  the  Bugis  man  wouM  not  lot  tliem  see  the 
children  and  threatened  to  kill  them  it  llay  came  into  his 
house.  He  kept  the  children  shut  up  in  a  large  box,  and  when 
he  went  awav  he  took  tliem  with  him.  An<l  at  tln^  end  of 
each  of  these  stories,  they  Viosiged  me  in  an  imploring  tone  to 
tell  them  it  I  knew  where  tiicir  chief  and  their  people  now 
were. 

By  dint  of  questioning,  I  got  some  account  of  the  strangers 
who  had  taken  away  their  people.  They  said  they  were  won- 
derfully strong,  and  each  one  could  kill  a  great  many  Am 
men  ;  and  when  they  were  wounded,  however  badly,  they  spit 
upon  the  phice,  and  it  immediately  became  well.  And  they 
made  a  great  net  of  rattans,  and  entangled  their  prisoners  in 
it,  and  sunk  them  in  the  water ;  and  the  next  day,  when  they 
pulled  the  net  up  on  the  shore,  they  made  the  drowned  men 
come  to  life  again,  and  carried  them  away. 

Much  more  of  the  same  kind  was  told  me,  but  in  so  con- 
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fused  and  rambling  a  manner  that  I  could  make  nothing  OQt 
of  it^  till  I  inquired  how  long  ago  it  was  that  all  this  happened, 
when  they  told  me  tliat  after  their  people  were  taken  away 
the  Bugis  came  in  their  praoa  to  trade  in  Aru,  and  to  buy 
tripang  and  birds^  nests.  It  is  not  impossible  Uiat  something 
similar  to  what  they  related  to  me  really  happened  when  the 
early  Portuguese  discoverers  first  came  to  Am,  and  has  fonned 
the  foundation  for  a  continnally  increasing  accumulation  of 
legend  and  fable.  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  the  next  genera- 
tion, or  even  lu  fore,  I  myself  shall  he  transformed  into  a  magi- 
v\(in  or  a  demi-god,  a  w^orker  of  miracles,  and  a  being  of  super- 
ii  ii  iu  al  knowledge.  They  already  believe  that  all  the  animals 
1  preserve  will  come  to  life  again;  and  to  their  children  it  will 
be  related  that  they  actually  did  so.  An  unusual  spell  of  fine 
weather  setting  in  just  at  my  arrival  has  made  them  believe  I 
can  control  the  seasons;  and  the  simple  circinustance  of  my 
always  walking  alone  in  tlie  forest  is  a  wondi f  .ind  a  mystery 
to  them,  as  well  as  my  askiuLj;  tliem  about  birds  and  anirnaU 
I  have  not  yet  seen,  and  showmg  an  acquaintance  with  their 
forms,  colors,  and  habits.  These  facts  an?  brought  against  mc 
when  I  disclaim  knowledge  of  what  they  wish  me  to  tell  tlicm. 
"You  must  know,"  say  they;  "you  know  every  thing:  you 
make  the  fine  weather  for  your  men  to  shoot;  and  yon  know 
all  about  our  birds  and  our  animals  as  well  as  we  do  ;  and  you 
go  alone  into  the  forest,  and  arc  not  afraid."  Therefore  every 
confession  of  ignorance  on  my  part  is  thought  to  be  a  blind,  a 
mere  excuse  to  avoid  telling  them  too  much.  My  very  writ- 
ing-materials and  books  are  to  them  weird  things ;  and  were 
I  to  choose  to  mystify  them  by  a  few  simple  experiments  with 
lens  and  magnet,  miracles  without  end  woold  in  a  few  years 
cluster  about  mo ;  and  f  utnre  travellers,  penetrating  to  Wa- 
nambai,  woold  hard^  believe  that  a  poor  English  naturalist, 
who  had  redded  a  few  months  smong  them,ooald  have  been 
the  original  of  the  snpematural  being  to  whom  so  many  mar- 
vels were  attributed. 

For  some  days  I  had  noticed  a  good  deal  of  excitement, 
and  many  strangers  came  and  went,  armed  with  spears  and 
cnthisses,  bows  and  shields,  t  now  found  there  was  war  near 
OS — ^two  neighboring  villages  having  a  quarrel  about  some 
matter  of  local  politics  that  I  could  not  understand.  They 
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told  nie  it  m-?.^  qmio  a  common  thing,  and  that  they  arc  rarely 
wiiliout  fiiilihiiL:  somewhere  near.  Individual  quarrels  are 
taken  up  by  \  ill:iL,a»8  and  tribes,  and  the  non-payment  of  the 
stipulated  price  iur  a  wife  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  bitterness  and  bloodshed.  One  of  the  war-shields  was 
brought  me  to  look  at.  It  was  made  of  rattans, and  covered 
with  cotton  twi«?t,  ho  a-  to  be  buiii  li^lit,  strong,  and  very  tough. 
I  should  think  it  would  resist  any  ordinary  bullet.  About  the 
middle  there  was  an  arm-hole,  with  a  shutter  or  flap  over  it. 
This  enables  tlio  arm  to  be  pat  through  and  the  bow  drawn, 
while  the  body  and  face,  up  to  the  eyes,  remained  protected, 
which  can  not  be  done  if  the  shield  is  carried  on  the  arm  by 
loops  attached  at  the  back  m  the  ordiuiiiy  way.  A  few  of 
the  young  men  from  our  house  went  to  helj)  their  friends,  but 
I  could  ntit  hear  that  any  of  them  were  hurt,  or  that  there  was 
much  liard  lighting. 

M(t}/  f^fh. — I  liad  now  been  six  weeks  at  Wauumbai,  but 
for  more  than  half  tlie  time  was  laid  up  in  the  house  with  ul- 
cerated feet.  My  stores  being  nearly  exhausted,  and  my  bird 
and  insect  boxes  full,  and  having  no  immediate  prospect  of 
getting  the  nae  of  my  legs  again,  I  determined  on  returning  to 
Dobbo.  Birds  had  Uitely  beoome  rather  soaroe,  and  the  para- 
diae  Inrds  had  not  yet  become  aa  plentifiil  aa  the  natiTea  as* 
mred  me  they  would  be  in  another  month.  The  Wanombai 
people  seemed  Tory  soncy  at  my  departure;  and  well  they 
might  be,  for  the  ahdla  and  inseets  they  pioked  up  on  the 
way  to  and  from  their  plantataona,  and  the  birds  the  Httle 
boya  ahot  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  kept  them  all  well 
supplied  with  tobaooo  and  gambir,  besides  enabling  them 
to  aocomnlate  a  stock  of  beads  and  coppers  ^r  future  ex* 
penses.  Ttn^  owner  of  (he  house  was  supplied  gratia  with  a 
little  rice,  fish,  or  salt,  whenever  he  asked  for  it^  which  I  most 
say  was  not  very  often.  On  parting,  I  distributed  among 
them  my  remnant  stock  of  salt  mid  tobaooo,  and  gave  my  host 
a  flask  of  arrack,  and  bdieve  that  on  the  whole  my  stay  with 
these  simple  and  good-natured  people  was  productive  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit  to  both  parties.  I  ^y  intended  to  come  back ; 
and  had  I  known  that  circumstances  would  have  prevented 
my  doing  so,  ehould  have  Mt  some  sorrow  in  leaving  a  place 
where  I  had  first  seen  so  many  rare  and  beautifal  living  things, 
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and  had  so  fully  enjoyed  the  pleasure  which  fills  the  heart  of 
the  naturalist  when  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  district 
hitherto  unexplored,  and  where  every  day  brings  forth  new 
and  unexpcrtrri  trrnsnrc?.  We  loaded  our  boat  in  the  nfter- 
noon,  and,  staruni  Ix  t^irc  <l;iylirefik.  l)y  the  help  o£  a  fftir  wind 
reached  Dobbo  late  iUti  same  evening. 
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DoBBO  wns  full  to  overflowing,  and  I  was  obliged  to  occupy 
the  court-house  where  the  Commissioners  hold  their  sittinsrs. 
They  had  now  left  the  island,  and  I  found  the  situation 
agreeable,  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  village,  with  a  view 
down  the  principal  street.  It  was  a  mere  shed,  but  half  of  it 
had  a  ronghly-boarded  floor,  and  by  putting  up  a  partition 
and  opening  a  window  I  made  It  a  very  pleasant  abode.  In 
one  of  the  boxes  I  had  left  in  eharge  of  Herr  Warzbeigen,  a 
colony  of  small  ants  had  settled  and  deposited  millions  of 
eggs.  It  was  Inckily  a  fine  hot  day,  and  by  carrying  the 
box  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  plainng  every  article 
in  the  snnshiae  for  an  hoar  or  two,  I  got  rid  of  them  withr 
out  dami^e^  as  they  were  ibrtnnately  a  harmless  species. 

Dobbo  now  presented  an  animated  i^pearance.  lire  or 
six  new  houses  had  been  added  to  the  street ;  tlie  praus  were 
all  brought  round  to  the  western  dde  of  the  point,  where 
they  were  hauled  ap  on  the  beach,  and  were  V  eing  calked 
and  ooyered  with  a  thick  white  lime-plaster  for  the  home- 
ward voyage,  making  them  tlie  brightest  and  cleanest  look- 
ing things  in  the  place.  Most  of  the  small  boats  had  returned 
from  the  "  blakang-tana  "  (back  country),  as  the  side  of  the 
islands  toward  New  Oninca  is  called.  Piles  of  firewood 
were  being  heaped  up  behind  the  houses ;  sail-makers  and 
carpenters  were  busy  at  work  ;  mothcr-of-pcarl  shell  was  be- 
ing tied  np  in  bundles,  and  the  black  and  ugly  smoked  tri- 
pani:^  was  having  a  last  exposure  to  the  sun  before  loading. 
Tlio  «pnro  portion  of  the  crow^  were  employed  cutting  and 
squarinu  f  linger,  and  boats  from  Coram  and  Gurara  were  con- 
stantly unload iiijx  their  cargoes  of  sago-cake  for  the  traders' 
homeward  vo}  ai: The  fowls,  ducks,  and  goats  all  looked 
fat  and  thriving  on  the  refuse  Ibod  of  a  dense  population,  and 
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the  Chinamen's  pigs  were  in  a  state  of  obesity  that  foreboded 
early  death.  Parrots  and  lories  and  eockatoos,  of  a  dozen 
different  kinds,  were  suspended  on  bamboo  perclies  at  the 
dooreof  tlie  lionses,  with  metallic  green  or  wlnte  fruit-pigeons 
which  cooed  musically  at  noon  and  eveTitidi .  Young  casso- 
waries, strancrly  striped  with  l)laek  and  brown,  wandered 
about  the  houses  or  gambolled  witli  the  playfulness  of  kit- 
tens in  the  hot  sunshine,  with  isonietinies  a  pretty  little  kau- 
garoo,  caught  in  the  Aru  forests,  but  already  tame  and  grace- 
ful as  a  petted  fawn. 

Of  an  evening,  there  were  more  signs  of  life  than  at  the 
time  of  my  former  residence.  Tom-toms,  jews'-harps,  and  even 
fiddles  were  to  be  heard,  and  the  melxincholy  Malay  songs 
sounded  not-  onpleasaQtly  &r  into  the  night.  Almost  every 
day  there  was  a  cock-fight  in  the  streets  The  spectators 
make  a  ring,  and  after  the  long  steels  spurs  are  tied  on,  and 
the  poor  animals  are  set  down  to  gash  and  kill  each  other, 
the  excitement  is  immense.  Those  who  have  made  hets 
scream  and  yell  and  jump  frantically,  if  they  think  they  are 
going  to  win  or  lose,  bnt  in  a  very  few  minntes  it  is  all  over; 
there  is  a  hurrah  from  the  winners,  the  owners  seize  their 
cooks,  the  winning  bird  is  caressed  and  admired,  the  loser 
is  generally  dead  or  very  badly  wounded,  and  his  master 
may  often  be  seen  plucking  out  his  feathers  as  he  walks  away, 
preparing  him  for  the  cooking  pot  while  the  poor  bird  is  stUl 
alive. 

A  game  at  foot-baU,  which  generally  took  place  at  sunset, 
was,  however,  much  more  interesting  to  me.  The  ball  used 
is  a  rather  small  one,  and  is  made  of  rattan,  hollow,  light, 
and  elastia  The  player  keeps  it  dancing  a  little  while  on 
his  foot,  then  occasionally  on  his  arm  or  thigh,  till  suddenly 
he  gives  it  a  good  blow  with  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  and 
sends  it  flying  high  in  tlio  nir.  Another  ])layer  runs  to  meet 
it,  and  at  its  first  bound  catches  it  on  his  foot  and  plays  in 
his  turn.  The  ball  must  never  be  touched  with  the  hand  ; 
but  the  arm,  shoulder,  knee,  or  thigh  are  used  at  i>leasure  to 
rest  the  foot.  Two  or  three  played  very  skillfully,  keeping 
the  ball  continually  flying  about,  ])ut  the  place  was  too  con- 
fined to  show  ofl"  the  game  to  advantage.  One  evening  a 
quarrel  arose  from  some  dispute  in  the  game,  and  there  was 
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a  great  row,  and  it  was  feared  there  would  be  a  fis^ht  about 
it — not  two  men  only,  bnt  a  pnvty  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  on 
each  Hide,  a  rec^iilar  battle  with  knives  and  krisBes:  but  after 
a  large  amouut  of  talk  it  passed  off  quietly,  and  we  iieard 
nothing  about  it  afterward. 

Most  Europeans,  being  gifted  by  nature  with  a  luxuriant 
.  growth  of  hair  u}>uii  their  faces,  think  it  disfigures  them,  and 
keep  up  a  continual  Btruggle  against  her  by  mowing  down 
every  morning  tlic  crop  which  has  sprouted  up  during  the 
preceding  twenty-four  hours.  Now  the  mcu  of  Mongolian 
race  are,  naturally,  just  as  many  of  us  want  to  be.  They 
mostly  pass  their  Uym  with  fikses  as  flmooth  aad  beardless 
as  an  in&nt's.  But  sharing  seems  an  insdnofe  of  the  human 
nee;  tor  many  of  these  pegple,  having  no  hair  to  take  off 
their  ihees,  ahave  their  lieadsL  Othere^  however,  set  leeolntely 
to  work  to  foree  natnre  to  give  them  a  beard.  One  of  the 
chkf  oock-fighters  at  Dobbo  was  a  Javanese,  a  sort  of  master 
of  the  oeremonies  of  the  ring,  who  tied  on  the  spnrs  and  acted 
as  backeroip  to  one  of  the  eombatants.  Tins  man  had  soe- 
ceeded,  byassidnons  enltivation,  in  raising  a]>air  of  mnstaohes 
which  were  a  triumph  of  art,  for  they  each  contained  aboat 
a  doien  hairs  more  than  three  inohes  long,  and  whieli,  being 
well  greased  and  twisted,  were  distinctly  visible  (when  not 
too  &r  off)  as  a  black  thread  hanging  down  on  each  side  of 
his  month.  But  the  beard  to  match  was  the  difficnlty,  for 
nature  had  cmeliyreliiBed  to  give  him  a  mdiment  of  hair  on 
his  chin,  and  the  most  talented  gardener  conld  not  do  muck 
if  he  had  nothing  to  cultivatOi  Bnt  tme  genins  trinmphs  over 
difficaldes.  Althougli  tlicre  was  no  hair  proper  on  the  chin, 
there  happened  to  be,  rather  on  one  side  of  it,  a  small  mole 
or  freckle  which  contained  (as  such  things  fre(|uently  do)  a 
few  stray  hairs.  These  had  been  made  the  most  off.  They 
had  reached  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  formed  another 
'  black  thread  dangling  from  the  left  angle  of  the  chin.  The 
owner  carried  this  as  if  it  were  something  remarkable  (as  it 
certainly  was)  ;  lie  often  felt  it  affcctiouatoly,  j)assed  it  be- 
tween his  fingers,  and  was  evidently  extremely  proud  of  his 
mustaches  and  beard  ! 

One  of  the  most  snqirising  things  connected  with  Arn  ^vas 
the  excessive  cheapness  of  all  articles  of  European  or  uaiive 
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manufactnre.  We  wvrv  lu  re  two  thousand  miles  beyond 
Singapore  and  Batavia,  which  are  themselves  enipui  iuins  of 
the  "  Ikr  east/'  in  a  place  imvisited  by,  and  almost  uiiki)«)wn 
to,  European  traders ;  every  ihing  reached  as  through  at  least 
two  or  three  hands,  often  many  more ;  yet  English  calicoes 
and  American  cotton  cloths  could  be  bought  tor  8^.  the  piece, 
muskets  for  16«., common  scissors  and  German  knives  at  iLiee- 
hallpence  each,  and  other  cutlery,  cotton  goods,  and  earthen- 
ware in  the  same  proportion.  The  natives  of  this  out-of-the- 
way  ooiintiy  can,  in  fiiot,  buy  all  theae  tlungs  at  about  the 
iame  money  price  as  oar  workmen  at  home,  bat  in  reality  very 
much  cheaper,  for  the  produce  of  a  &w  honra*  labor  enables 
the  savage  to  pudiaae  in  abtmdance  what  are  to  him  Inxn- 
ries,  white  to  the  European  they  are  necessaries  of  li^  The 
barbarian  is  no  happier  and  no  better  off  for  this  cheapness. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  a  most  iignrioos  ^ct  on  him.  He 
wants  the  stimnlas  of  necessity  to  force  him  to  labor;  and 
if  iron  were  as  dear  as  silver,  and  calico  as  costly  as  satin, 
the  efSdcit  would  be  beneficial  to  him.  As  it  is,  he  has  mm 
idle  hours,  gets  a  more  constant  supply  of  tobacco,  and  can  in- 
toxicate himself  with  arrack  morefieq[iiently  and  more  thor- 
oughly ;  for  your  Aru  man  scorns  to  get  half  drunk  —  a 
tumbler  full  of  arrack  is  but  a  slight  stimulus,  and  nothing 
less  than  half  a  gallon  of  spirits  will  make  him  tipsy  to  his 
own  satisfaction. 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  reflect  on  this  state  of  things.  At 
least  half  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  uncivilized  peoples,  on 
whom  our  gigantic  manufactunng  system,  enormous  capital, 
and  intense  competition  force  the  produce  of  our  looms  and 
workshops,  would  not  bo  a  whit  worse  off  physically,  and 
would  certainly  be  improved  mornlly,  if  all  the  articles  with 
which  we  supply  them  were  double  or  treble  their  present 
prices.  If  at  the  same  time  the  diiierence  of  cost,  or  a  large 
])ortion  of  it,  could  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  mann- 
lacturing  woikinoti,  thousands  would  be  raised  from  want  to 
comfort,  from  starvation  to  health,  and  would  be  removed 
from  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  crime.  It  is  difficult  for  an 
Englishman  to  avoid  contemplatinL?  with  pritle  our  gigantic 
and  ever-increasing  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  think- 
ing every  thing  good  that  renders  their  progress  still  m«^e 
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rapid,  eitlu  r  l»y  lowormcf  the  price  at  which  the  articles  can 
be  produced,  or  by  discovering  new  markets  to  which  they 
may  be  sent.  If,  however,  the  question  that  is  so  frequently- 
asked  of  the  votaries  of  the  less  popular  sciences  were  put 
l^ere— ^  Cui  bono  t*~-it  would  be  found  more  diftoolt  to  tatr- 
swer  than  had  been  imagined.  The  advantages,  even  to  the 
few  who  reap  them,  wonld  be  seen  to  be  mostly  physical, 
while  the  wide^read  moral  and  intellectual  evils  resulting 
from  unceasing  labor,  low  wages,  crowded  dwellings,  and 
monotonous  occupations,  to  perhaps  as  large  a  number  as 
those  who  gain  any  real  advantage,  might  be  held  to  show  a 
balance  of  evil  so  great  as  to  lead  the  greatest  admirers  of 
our  mauu&otureB  and  commerce  to  doubt  the  advisability  of 
their  further  development.  It  will  be  said:  "  We  can  not 
stop  it ;  caplital  must  be  employed;  our  population  must  be 
kept  at  work;  if  we  hesitate  a  moment,  other  nations  now 
hard  pressing  us  will  get  ahead,  and  national  ruin  will  fol- 
low." Some  of  this  is  true,  some  fallacious.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  difficult  problem  which  we  have  to  solve;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  this  difficulty  that  makes  men  conclude 
that  what  seems  a  necessary  and  unalterable  state  of  things 
must  be  good — that  its  benefits  must  be  greater  than  its  evils. 
This  was  the  feeling  of  the  American  advocates  of  slavery; 
they  could  not  see  an  easy,  comfortable  way  out  of  it.  In 
our  rtwn  ease,  however,  it  is  to  be  lio])ed,  that  if  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  in  all  its  bennii'js  shows  xhnt  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evil  arises  from  the  immensity  of  our  manu- 
factures and  commerce — evil  which  must  tro  on  incrensinix 
with  their  incren«e — there  is  enourrh  both  of  |)oiitical  M'i^  lora 
and  true  philanthropy  in  En2:lishmen,  to  induce  them  to  turn 
their  superabundant  wealth  into  other  channels.  The  fact 
that  has  led  to  tliese  remarks  is  surely  a  strikinsr  one:  that 
in  one  <»f  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  eartli  savages  can 
buy  clothing  cheaper  than  the  people  of  the  country  where 
it  is  made  ;  that  the  weaver's  child  should  >^hiver  in  tlie  win- 
try wind,  unable  to  purchase  articles  attainable  h^the  wild 
natives  of  a  tropical  climate,  where  clothing  is  mere  ornament 
or  luxury,  should  make  us  pause  ere  we  regard  with  unmixed 
admiration  the  system  which  has  led  to  such  a  result,  and 
cause  us  to  look  with  some  suspicion  on  the  further  extension 
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of  that  systeoL  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  our  com- 
merce 18  not  a  purely  natural  growth.  It  has  been  e^er  fos- 
tered by  the  legislature,  and  forced  to  an  unnatural  luxuri- 
ance by  the  protection  of  our  fluets  and  armies.  The  %visdom 
and  the  justice  of  this  policy  have  hccn  nlready  doubted.  So 
soon,  thcrof'n'e,  as  it  is  seen  that  the  further  exteusiou  of  our 
mamitacturc8  and  commerce  would  be  an  evil,  the  remedy  i| 
not  far  to  seek. 

After  six  weeks'  eonfinement  to  \\w  lionse  Fwas  at  length  '» 
well,  and  could  resinue  my  daily  walks  iu  the  ft)reBt.  I  did  > 
not,  however,  find  it  so  productive  as  wheni  liad  tirst  arrived  * 
at  Dobbo.  'I'liere  was  a  damp  stagnation  about  the  paths,  k 
and  insects  were  very  scarce.  In  some  of  my  best  collecting 
places  I  now  found  a  mass  of  rotting  wood,  mingled  with 
youug  shoots,  and  overgrown  with  climbers,  yet  I  always 
managed  to  add  something  daily  to  my  extensive  collections. 
I  one  day  met  with  a  curious  example  of  failure  of  instiact, 
wbicli,  by  showing  it  to  be  fidlible,  renders  it  yeiy  donbtfbl 
whether  it  is  any  thing  more  than  hereditary  habit,  dependent 
on  delicate  modifications  of  sensation.  Some  sailors  cut 
down  a  good-sized  tree,  and,  as  is  always  my  practice,  I  visit- 
ed it  daily  for  some  time  in  search  of  insects.  Among  other 
beetles  came  swarms  of  the  little  cylindrical  wood-borers 
(Platypus,  Tesserocerus,  etc.)  and  commenced  making  boles 
in  the  bark.  After  a  day  or  two  I  was  snrprised  to  find 
hundreds  of  them  sticking  in  the  holes  they  had  bored,  and 
on  examination  discovered  that  the  milky  sap  of  the  tree  was 
of  the  nature  of  gutta-percha,  hardening  rapidly  on  exposure 
to  tlie  air,  and  gluing  the  little  animals  in  self-dug  graves. 
The  habit  of  boring  holes  in  trees  in  which  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  was  not  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  instinctive  knowl- 
edge of  which  trees  were  suitable,  and  which  destructive  to 
them.  Tf,  as  is  very  probable,  these  trees  have  an  attract- 
ive odor  to  certain  species  of  borers,  it  might  very  likely  lead 
to  their  becoming  extinct ;  while  other  species,  to  whom  the 
same  odor  was  disacrreeable,  and  who  therefore  avoided  the 
dangerous  trees,  would  survive,  and  would  be  credited  by 
us  with  an  instinct,  whereas  they  would  really  be  guided  by 
a  simple  sensation. 
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Those  curious  little  beetles,  the  Brenthid<T,  were  very 
abundant  in  Aru.  The  females  have  a  pointed  rostrum,  with 
which  they  bore  deej)  holes  in  the  bark  of  dead  trees,  often 
bin  yini;  the  rostrum  up  to  the  eyes,  and  in  these  holes  deposit 
their  eggs.  The  males  are  larger,  and  have  the  rostrum  di- 
lated at  the  end,  and  sometimeB  toiminating  in  a  good-sized 
pair  of  jaws.  I  onoe  saw  two  maleB  fighting  together ;  each 
had  a  foi»>leg  laid  across  the  neck  of  tiie  other,  and  the  ros> 
tram  bent  quite  in  an  attitude  ci  defiance,  and  looking  most 
ridionlons.  Another  timii,  two  were  fighting  for  a  female, 
who  stood  dose  by  busy  at  her  boring.  They  ])ashed  at  each 
other  with  their  rostra,  and  olawed  and  thumped;  apparently 


in  the  c^reatest  rage,  although  their  coats  of  mail  most  have 
saved  both  from  injury.  The  small  one,  however,  soon  ran 
away,  nolcnowleging  himself  vanquished.  In  most  Coleoptera 
the  female  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  it  Ls  therefore  interest- 
ing, as  bearing  on  the  question  of  sexual  selection,  that  in 
this  case, as  in  the  stag-beetles,  where  tlie  males  fight  together, 
they  should  be  not  only  better  anued,  but  also  much  larger 
than  tlie  females. 

Just  us  we  were  going  away,  a  handsome  tree,  allied  to 
Erythrina,  was  in  blossom,  showing  its  itiasses  of  large  crim- 
son flowers  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  forest.  Could 
it  have  been  seen  from  an  elevation,  it  would  have  had  a  fine 
effect;  from  below  I  could  only  catch  sight  of  masses  of 
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gorgeous  color  in  rlnstor«  and  festoons  overhead,  about  which 
flocks  of  blue  and  or.inge  lories  were  fluttering  and  screaming. 

A  good  many  people  died  nt  Dobbo  this  season;  I  believe 
about  twenty.  Tliey  were  buried  in  a  little  grove  of  Casu- 
arinas  behind  my  house.  Among  the  tradei*s  was  a  Moham- 
medan priest,  who  superiiitt  nded  the  funerals,  whieh  were 
very  simple.  The  body  was  wrapped  up  in  new  wkite  cot- 
ten  cloth,  and  was  carried  on  a  bier  to  the  grave.  All  the 
spectators  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  the  priest  chanted 
some  verses  tVom  the  Koran.  The  graves  were  feneed  ixiund 
with  a  slight  bamboo  railing,  and  a  little  carved  wooden 
head-post  was  put  to  mark  the  spot.  There  was  also  in  the 
village  a  small  mosque,  where  every  Friday  the  faithful  went 
to  pray.  This  is  probably  more  remote  from  Mecea  than  any 
other  mosque  in  the  world,  and  marks  the  fbrthest  eastern  ex- 
tension of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  Chinese  here,  as 
elsewhere,  showed  their  superior  wealth  and  oiyilization  by 
tombstones  of  solid  granite  brought  from  Singapore,  wi^ 
deeply  cut  inscriptions,  the  characters  of  which  are  painted 
in  red,  blue,  and  gold.  No  people  have  more  respect  for  the 
graves  of  their  relations  and  fiienda  than  this  strange,  ubi- 
quitous, money-getting  people^ 

Soon  after  we  had  returned  to  Dobbo,  my  Macassar  boy, 
Baderoon,  took  hia  wages  and  lefl  me,  because  I  scolded  him 
for  lazinessL  He  then  occupied  himself  in  gambling,  and  at 
first  had  some  luck,  and  bought  ornaments,  and  had  plenty  of 
money.  Then  his  luck  turned;  he  lost  every  thing,  borrow- 
ed money  and  lost  that,  and  was  obliged  to  become  the  slave 
of  his  creditor  till  he  had  worked  out  the  debt  lie  was  a 
quick  and  active  lad  when  he  pleased,  but  was  apt  to  be  idle, 
and  had  such  an  incorrigible  propensity  for  gambling,  that  it 
will  very  likely  lead  to  his  becoming  a  slave  for  life. 

Tlie  end  of  June  was  now  approaching,  the  east  monsoon 
had  set  in  steadily,  and  in  another  weclc  or  twoD(jbbo  \vnnld 
be  deserted.  Preparations  for  departure  were  everywhere 
visible,  and  every  sunny  day  (rather  rare  now)  the  streets 
were  as  crowded  and  as  busy  as  beehives.  Heaps  of  tripang 
were  finally  dried  and  pacVt  d  up  in  packs;  molhoi -<»f-pearl 
shells,  tied  up  with  rattans  into  convenient  bundles,  was  all 
day  long  being  carried  to  the  beach  to  be  loaded  j  water- 
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casks  were  filled,  and  clothes  and  ra.it^sails  mended  and 
strengthened  for  the  run  honu'  before  the  strong  east  wind. 
Almost  every  day  groups  of  natives  arrived  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  islands,  with  cargoes  of  bananas  and  su- 
gar-cane to  exchange  for  tobacco,  sago,  bread,  and  other  lux- 
uries,  before  the  general  dqiarture.  The  Chinamen  killed 
their  &t  pig  and  made  their  parting  feaat^  and  kindly  sent 
me  some  pork,  and  a  basin  of  birds'^neat  stew,  which  had 
very  little  more  taste  than  a  dish  of  vennicellL  My  boy  Ali 
returned  from  Wanumbai,  where  I  had  sent  him  alone  for  a 
fortnight  to  buy  paradise  birds  and  prepare  the  skins ;  he 
brought  me  mzteen  glorious  specimens,  and  had  he  not  been 
very  ill  with  fever  and  ague  might  have  obtained  twice  the 
number.  He  had  lived  with  the  people  whose  house  I  had 
occupied,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  their  goodneasi  if  fitirly  treated, 
that  although  he  took  with  him  a  quantity  of  silver  dollars 
to  pay  for  the  birds  they  caught,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
rob  him,  which  might  have  been  done  with  the  most  perfect 
impunity.  lie  was  kin  I1y  treated  when  ill,  u  1  was  brought 
back  to  me  with  the  balance  ot  the  dollars  he  had  not  spent. 

The  Wanumbai  people,  like  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Am  Islands,  are  perfect  savages,  and  I  saw  no  signs  of 
any  religicm.  There  are,  however,  three  or  four  villages  on 
the  coast  where  schoolmasters  irom  Amboyna  reside,  and 
the  people  are  nominally  Chiistians,  and  arc  to  some  extent 
educated  and  civilized.  I  could  not  get  much  real  knowl- 
edtre  of  the  customs  of  the  Arn  jieoplc  dnrinp:  the  short  time 
I  was  among  tliem,  but  they  It-n  r  (  vidently  been  consider- 
ablv  influenced  l)v  tlieir  \nn<j;  assoeiation  with  iMohanimedan 
traders.  They  often  bury  their  dead,  although  the  national 
custom  is  to  expose  the  body  on  a  raised  stage  till  it  decom- 
poses. Thongli  tliere  is  no  limit  to  the  nintiber  of  wives  a 
man  may  have,  ihey  seldom  exeeed  one  or  Uvu.  A  wife  is 
regularly  ]uirehased  from  the  parents,  the  price  being  a  large 
assortment  of  articles,  always  inclnding  gongs,  crockery,  and 
cloth.  They  tohl  me  that  Bome  of  the  tribes  kill  the  old  men 
and  women  when  tliey  can  no  longer  work,  but  I  saw  liiiuiy 
very  many  old  and  decrepit  people,  who  seemed  pretty  well 
attended  to.  No  doubt  all  who  have  mucli  intercourse  with 
the  Bngis  and  Ceramese  traders  gradually  lose  many  of  their 
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native  custo?Ti<;,  especially  as  these  people  often flettie  in  their 
villages  unci  marry  native  women. 

The  trade  carried  on  at  Dobbo  in  very  considerable.  This 
year  there  were  hlteen  large  praus  from  IMaeassar,  and  per- 
haps a  hundred  small  boats  from  Ceram,  doram,  and  Kt'. 
The  Macassar  cargoes  are  worth  about  £1000  each,  and  the 
other  boats  take  away  pe^hap^5  about  £3000  worth,  so  that 
the  whole  exports,  luay  be  estimated  at  £18,000  per  annum. 
The  lars!:est  and  most  bulky  items  are  pearl-shell  and  tri- 
pang,  or  "  beche-de-iaer,'*  with  smaller  quantities  of  tortoise- 
shell,  edible  birds'  nests,  pearls,  ornamental  woods,  tini))er, 
and  birds  of  paradise.  These  arc  purchased  with  a  variety 
of  gooda  Of  arrack,  about  equal  in  strength  to  ordinary 
West  India  ruin,  8000  boxes,  each  containing  fifteen  half-gal- 
lon bottles,  are  oonsnmed  annually.  NatWe  cloth  from  Cele- 
bes is  much  esteemed  for  its  durability,  and  large  quantities 
are  sold,  as  well  as  white  English  caUoo  and  American  un- 
bleached cottons,  common  crockery,  coarse  cutlery,  muskets, 
gunpowder,  gongs,  small  brass  cannon,  and  elephants'  tusks. 
These  three  last  articles  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  Am  peo- 
ple, with  which  they  pay  for  their  wives,  or  which  they  hoard 
up  as  **real  property.*^  Tobacco  is  in  immense  demand  ibr 
chewing,  and  it  must  be  very  strong,  or  an  Aru  man  will  not 
look  at  it.  Knowing  how  little  these  people  generally  work, 
the  mass  of  produce  obtained  annually  shows  that  the  islands 
nmst  be  pretty  thickly  inhabited,  especially  along  the  coasts, 
aa  nine-tenths  ot  the  whole  are  marine  productionsi 

It  was  on  the  2d  of  July  that  we  left  Am,  followed  by  all 
the  Macassar  praus,  fifteen  in  number,  who  had  agreed  to 
sail  in  company.  We  passed  south  of  JBanda,  and  then  steer- 
ed due  west,  !i<)t  seeing  land  for  three  days,  till  we  sighted 
some  low  islands  west  of  Boiiton.  We  had  a  strong  and 
steady  south-east  wind  day  and  night,  which  carried  us  on 
at  about  five  knots  an  hour,  where  a  clipper  ship  would  have 
made  twelve.  The  sky  wns  continually  cloudy,  dark,  and 
threateninLi:,  with  occasional  drizzling  showers,  till  we  were 
wc<*t  of  Ilouru,  when  it  cleari'(l  up  and  we  enjoyed  the  hri^^ht 
sunny  skies  of  the  dry  season  for  the  rest  of  our  vovaij[e.  It 
is  about  hei-e,  therefore,  that  the  seasons  of  the  eai>tem  and 
western  regions  of  the  Archipelago  are  divided.    West  of 
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this  lino  from  June  to  December  is  generally  fine,  and  often 
very  dry,  the  rest  of  the  year  being  the  w  t  t  scasoD.  East 
of  it  the  weather  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  each  island,  and 
each  side  of  an  islunil,  having  its  own  peculiarities.  The  dif- 
ference seems  to  consist  not  so  much  iu  the  distribution  of 
the  rainfall  as  in  that  of  the  olonds  and  the  moistness  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  Am,  for  example,  when  we  left,  the  little 
fltreaniB  were  all  dried  up,  although  the  weather  was  gloomy ; 
while  in  January,  Fehniary,  and  March,  when  we  had 
hottest  amiBhine  and  the  finest  days,  they  were  always  flow* 
ing.  Hie  drycst  time  of  all  the  year  in  Am  occnTS  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  jtist  as  it  does  in  Java  and  Celebes. 
The  rainy  seasonB  agree,  dterefore^  with  those  of  the  western 
islands^  idthongh  the  weather  is  veiy  different.  The  Moluc- 
ca sea  is  of  a  very  deep  blue  color,  qnite  distinct  from  the 
clear  light  bine  of  the  Atlantia  In  doudy  and  dnll  weather 
it  looks  absolutely  black,  and  when  crested  with  foam  has  a 
stem  and  angry  aspect  The  wind  continued  fair  and  strong 
daring  onr  whole  Yoyage,  and  we  reached  Macassar  in  per- 
fect safety  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  July,  having  made 
the  passar,n>  from  Am  (more  than  a  thooaand  miles)  in  nine 
and  a  half  days. 

My  expedition  to  the  Am  Islands  had  been  eminently 
successful  Although  I  had  been  for  months  confined  to  the 
house  by  illness,  and  had  lost  mnch  time  by  the  want  of  the 
means  of  locomotion,  and  by  missing  the  right  season  at  the 
right  plaee,  I  brouirTit  away  with  me  more  than  nine  thou- 
sand specimens  of  natural  objects,  of  about  sixteen  hundred 
distinct  species.  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  strange 
lUhl  little-known  race  of  men  ;  i  had  become  familiar  with  the 
trailers  of  the  far  East :  I  had  revellod  h\  the  dcliiibtsof  ex- 
plorins;  a  new  fauna  and  flora,  one  of  t]u  most  remarkable  and 
most  beautiful  and  least-known  in  the  worhl ;  and  I  lind  suc- 
!  ( t  led  in  the  main  object  for  which  I  had  undertaken  the 
Jouniey — namely,  to  obtain  fine  specimens  of  the  magnificent 
birds  of  paradise  ,  and  to  be  enabled  to  observe  them  in  their 
native  forests,  iiy  this  success  I  was  stimulated  to  continue 
my  researches  in  the  Moluccas  and  2Siew  Guinea  for  nearly 
five  years  longer,  and  it  is  still  the  portion  of  my  travels  to 
whidi  I  look  back  with  the  most  complete  satislUction. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

THK  ASU  IBLAimS — ^FffTBICAL  GEOOSA7HT  AXTD  ASPBCI8  OF 

NATUBB» 

In  this  chapter  I  propose  to  ghre  a  genefal  sketch  of  the 
phyncal  geography  of  the  Am  Islandfl^  and  of  their  reUtion 
to  the  smioimdhig  ooTmtriee }  and  shall  thus  he  able  to  incoiv 
poiate  the  infonnation  obtained  .fiom  tradezs^  and  fix>m  the 
works  of  other  naturalists,  with  my  own  observations  in  these 
exceedingly  interesting  and  Uttle-known  i^ons. 

The  Aru  group  may  be  said  to  consist  dTone  very  large 
central  island  witli  a  number  of  Bomll  ones  scattered  round 
it.    The  great  island  is  called  by  the  natives  and  traders 

Tana  bilsar''  (great  or  main  land),  to  distinguish  it  as  a  whole 
^m  Dobbo,  or  any  of  the  detached  islands.  It  is  of  an  irregu- 
lar oblong  form,  about  eighty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
forty  or  fifty  from  east  to  west,  in  which  direction  it  is  trav- 
ersed by  three  narrow  channels,  dividing  it  into  fonr  portions. 
These  cliannels  are  always  called  rivers  by  the  tra»ler«,  which 
puzzled  me  mnrh  till  T  pn-^spd  tlirnuGjli  one  of  them,  and  saw 
how  cxceeduio;ly  applicable  the  name  was.  The  northern 
channel,  called  the  river  of  "Watelai,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  at  its  entrance,  but  soon  narrows  to  about  tlie  eighili 
of  a  mile,  which  width  it  retains,  with  little  variation,  dnring 
its  whole  length  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  till  it  again  widens  at 
its  eastern  mouth.  Its  course  is  moderately  winding,  and  ilie 
banks  are  generally  dry  and  somewhat  elevated.  I:i  many 
places  there  are  low  clills  of  liard  coralline  limestone,  more 
or  less  worn  by  the  action  of  water ;  while  sometimes  level 
spaces  extend  from  the  banks  to  low  ranges  of  hills  a  little 
inland.  A  few  small  streams  enter  It  from  right  and  left,  at 
the  months  of  which  are  some  little  rooky  islands.  The  depth 
is  very  regular,  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  &thoms,  and  it  has 
thns  every  ibatnre  of  a  tme  river,  bat  for  the  salt  water  and 
the  absence  of  a  current.  The  other  two  rivers,  whose  names 
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are  Yorkai  and  Maykor,  are  said  to  be  very  eimUar  in  general 
charaoter ;  bat  they  are  rather  near  together,  and  have  annm* 
ber  of  orosB  channels  intorBeoting  the  flat  tract  between  them. 
On  the  sonth  eide  of  Maykor  the  banks  are  very  rocky^  and 
from  thence  to  the  aonthem  extremity  of  Am  Is  an  nninter- 
rupted  extent  of  rather  elevated  and  very  rocky  country,  pen- 
etrated by  numerous  small  streams,  in  the  high  Iim^Mxxnecliffis 
bordering  which  the  edible  birds^  nests  of  Am  are  chiefly  ob- 
tained. All  my  informants  stated  that  the  two  southern  riv- 
ers are  larger  than  WatelaL 

The  whole  of  Am  is  low,  but  by  no  means  bo  flat  as  it  has 
been  represented,  or  as  it  appears  from  the  sea.  Most  of  it 
is  dry  rocky  ground,  with  a  somewhat  undulating  surface, 
rising  here  and  there  into  abrupt  hillocks,  or  cut  into  8tee]> 
and  narrow  ravines.  Except  the  patches  of  swamp  which 
are  found  at  the  mouths  of  most  of  the  small  rivers,  there  is 
no  absolutely  level  ground,  although  the  greatest  elevation 
is  probably  not  more  tlian  two  liuiulred  feet.  Tlie  rock  which 
everywhere  appears  in  the  ravines  and  brooks  is  a  coirLlline 
limestone,  in  some  places  soft  nnd  ])1i:ible,  in  others  so  hard 
and  crystalline  as  to  resemble  our  mouutain  limestone. 

The  small  islands  which  surround  the  central  mass  are 
very  numerous  ;  but  most  of' them  are  on  the  east  side,  wliere 
they  form  a  tringe,  often  extending  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from 
the  main  islands.  On  the  west  there  are  veiy  few,  Wamma 
and  I'ulo  Babi  being  the  chief,  with  Ougia  and  Wassia  at  the 
north-west  ext  remity.  On  the  east  side  the  sea  is  everywhere 
shallow,  and  tiiU  of  coral;  and  it  is  here  that  the  pearl-shells 
are  found  which  form  one  of  the  chief  staples  of  Aru  trade. 
All  the  islands  are  covered  with  a  dense  and  very  lofty  forest. 

The  physical  features  here  described  arc  of  peculiar  interest, 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  to  some  extent  unique ;  for  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  other  record  of  an  island  of  tbe 
size  of  Aru  croseed  by  channelB  which  exactly  resemble  true 
rivers.  How  these  channels  originated  was  a  complete  puzzle 
to  me,  till,  after  a  long  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  nat- 
ural phenomena  preaented  by  these  islands^  I  arrived  at  a 
conduflion  which  I  will  now  endeavor  to  explain.  There  are 
three  ways  in  which  we  may  conceive  islands  which  are 
not  volcanic  to  have  been  formed,  or  to  have  been  reduced  to 
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their  present  condition — by  elevation,  by  subsidence,  or  by 
separation  from  a  contineDt  or  larger  island.  The  existence 
of  coral  rock,  or  of  raisod  beaches  &r  inland^  Indicates  recent 
elevation ;  lagoon  coral-islands,  and  such  as  have  barrier  or 
encircling  ree&,have  suffered  sabsidenoe;  while  oar  own  isl- 
ands, whose  productions  are  entirely  those  of  the  acyacent 
continent,  have  been  8e|iarated  from  it.  Now  the  Am  ^ands 
are  all  coral  rock,  and  the  acyacent  sea  is  shallow  and  full  of 
coral ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  they  have  been  elevated 
from  beneath  the  ocean  at  a  not  very  distant  epoch.  But  if 
we  sappose  that  elevation  to  be  the  first  and  only  caase  of 
their  present  condition,  we  shall  iind  ourselves  quite  unable 
to  explain  the  curious  river-channels  which  divide  them.  Fis- 
sures during  upheaval  would  not  produce  the  regular  width, 
the  regular  depth,  or  the  winditii^  curves  which  characterize 
them ;  and  the  action  of  tides  and  currents  during  their  ele- 
vation might  form  straits  of  irregular  width  and  depth,  but 
not  the  river-like  channels  which  actually  exist.  If,  again, 
we  suppose  the  last  movement  to  have  been  one  of  subsi- 
dence, redueirin;  the  size  of  the  islands,  the^e  channels  are  quite 
as  incxplk'Mble  ;  fnr  snljsidence  would  necessarily  load  to  the 
flooding  of  all  low  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  old  rivers,  and 
thus  obliterate  their  courses;  wlimas  these  remain  perfect, 
and  of  nearly  unifonn  width  from  end  to  end. 

Now  if  these  channels  have  ever  been  rivers  they  must 
have  flowed  from  some  hi<:;her  reijions, and  this  must  have 
been  to  the  east,  ])ecauso  on  the  north  and  west  the  sea-bottom 
sinks  il(j\vij  nt  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  to  an  unfathom- 
able depili  j  whereas  on  the  cast  a  slialluw  aea,  nowliere  ex- 
ceeding fifty  fathoms,  extends  quite  across  to  New  Guiiiea,  a 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  liiiy  iiiiles.  An  elevation 
of  only  three  hundred  feet  would  convert  the  whole  of  this 
sea  into  moderately  high  land,  and  make  the  Am  Islands 
a  portion  of  Kew  Guinea ;  and  the  rivers  whidi  have  their 
mouths  at  Utanata  and  Wamuka,  might  then  have  flowed 
on  across  Am,  in  the  channels  which  are  now  occupied  by 
salt  water.  When  the  intervening  land  sunk  down,  we  must 
suppose  the  land  that  now  constitutes  Aru  to  have  remained 
nearly  stationary,  a  not  very  improbable  supposition,  when 
we  consider  the  great  extent  of  the  shallow  sea,  and  the  yery 
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small  amount  of  depresBlon  the  laod  need  haye  undergone  to 
prodnce  it 

But  the  &ot  of  the  Am  Islands  having  onoe  been  eon- 
neoted  with  New  Guinea  does  not  rest  on  tUa  evidenoe  alone. 
There  ia  snoh  a  etrildng  resemblance  between  the  prodno- 
tions  of  the  two  oonntries  as  only  exists  between  portions  of 
a  oommon  territory.  I  ooileoted  one  hundred  species  of  land- 
birds  in  the  Aru  Islands,  and  about  eighty  of  them  hare  been 
found  on  the  main-land  of  New  Guinea.  Among  these  are 
the  great  wingless  cassowary,  two  species  of  heavy  brush 
turkeys,  and  two  of  short  winged  thrushes,  wiiioh  oould  cer- 
tainly not  bavo  ]  >a8sed  over  the  150  miles  of  open  sea  to  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea.  This  barrier  is  equally  effectual  in 
the  case  of  many  other  birds  which  live  only  in  the  depths 
of  iho  forest,  as  the  kinghinitors  (Dacelo  gaudichamli),  the  fly- 
catching  wrens  (Todopsis),  the  great  crown  pigt'oii  ((4oura 
coronjita),  and  the  small  wooil  doves  (Ptilonopus  perlatus,  P. 
aurantiifrons,  and  i*.  coroniilalus).  Now,  to  show  the  real 
eflect  of  feuch  a  barrier,  let  us  take  the  island  of  Coram,  which 
ih  exactly  the  same  distance  from  New  (iuinea,l)ut  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  sea.  Out  of  about  seventy  land-birds  in- 
habiting Cerara,  only  fifteen  are  found  in  New  Guinea,  and 
none  of  these  are  terrestrial  or  forest-haunting  species.  The 
castiowary  is  distinct;  the  kin^shors,  parrots,  pirjcons,  fl y- 
catchcrn,  honeysnekers,  thrushes,  and  cuckoos,  aru  ulmosL  al- 
way.--  <|uite  distinet  species.  More  than  this,  at  least  twenty 
genera,  \v  hu  h  are  eommou  to  Xew  Guinea  and  Aru,  do  not  ex- 
tend into  Ccram,  indicating  with  a  force  which  every  natu- 
ralist will  appreciate,  that  the  two  latter  countries  have  re- 
eeiyed  their  ikunas  in  a  radically  different  manner.  Again,  a 
true  kangaroo  is  fbnnd  in  Ara,  and  the  same  species  oeenxs 
in  Mysol,  which  is  equally  Papuan  in  its  productions,  while 
either  the  same^or  one  dosely  allied  to  it,  inhabits  New  Guinea; 
but  no  aueh  animal  is  found  in  Ceram,  which  is  only  sixty 
miles  fiom  Mysol  Another  small  marsupial  animal  (Pera- 
meles  doreyanus)  is  common  to  Aru  and  New  Guinea.  The 
insects  show  exactly  the  same  results.  The  butterflies  of 
Aru  are  fdl  either  New  Guinea  speciea,  or  very  slightly  mod- 
ified forms;  whereas  those  of  Oeram  are  more  distinct  than 
are  the  birds  of  the  two  countries. 
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It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  we  may  safely  reason 
on  such  facts  as  these,  which  supply  a  link  in  the  defective 
geological  record.    The  upwaril  and  dowiiwarti  movements 
which  any  country  has  undergone,  and  the  succession  of  such 
movements,  can  be  determined  with  much  accuracy;  but 
geology  alone  can  tell  us  nothing  of  lands  which  have  entire-  / 
ly  disappeared  beneath  the  ocean.  Here  physical  geography  / 
and  the  distribution  of  animala  and  plants  are  of  the  great- 
est  senrice.  Byasoertanung  the  depth  of  the  seas  separating  / 
one  conntrj  from  another,  we  can  form  some  judgment  of  ' 
the  changes  which  are  taldng  place.   If  there  are  other  evi-  ^Oh  Alt- 
dences  of  subsidenee,  a  shallow  sea  implies  a  former  ' .  -« 

neotion  of  the  adjaoent  lands ;  but  if  this  evidence  is  wantbg,    7^     '  * 


or  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  rising  of  the  land,  then  Xhath^ 
shallow  sea  may  be  the  result  of  that  rising,  and  rnny  indicate^  ' 
that  the  two  countries  wiQ  be  joined  at  some  future  time,^  ] 
but  not  that  they  have  previously  been  sa  The  nature  of^f*^^ 
the  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  these  countries  will,  ^'OfWi^titic^ 
ever,  almost  always  enable  us  to  determine  this  question.  ^j^^^^ 
Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  us  how  we  may  determine  in  almost  V     /! I  | 
every  case,  whether  an  island  has  ever  been  connected  with '^^/^riV 


a  continent  or  larger  land,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  ter-  ^  Arx^^ 
restrial  Mammalia  and  reptiles^  What  he  terms  oceanic  isl-  p-Jf  Jj. 
ands*^  possess  neither  of  these  groups  of  animals,  though  they  ^  ^*<(kU  - 
may  have  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  a  fair  number  of  birds,  tix  • 
insects,  and  land-shells ;  and  we  therefore  conclude  that  they 
have  originated  in  mid-ocean,  and  have  never  been  connected 
with  the  nearest  masses  of  land.    St.  ITrlena,  Madeira,  and  ♦ 
NewZenhind  aro  cvamples  of  oceanic  ishmds.    They  possess 
all  other  classes  of  litr,  f  ircaMse  these  have  means  of  dispersion 
over  wide  spaces  of  sea,  which  terrestrial  mammals  and  ijirds 
have  not,  as  is  fully  explained  in  Sir  Charles  LyelTs  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,"  and  Mr.  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species." 
On  the  other  hand,  an  island  may  never  have  been  actually 
connected  with  the  adjacent  continents  or  islands,  and  yet* 
may  possess  representatives  of  all  classes  of  animals,  because 
many  terrestrial  mauimals  and  some  reptiles  have  the  means 
of  passing  over  short  distances  of  sea.    But  in  these  cases  the 
number  of  species  that  have  thus  migrated  will  be  very  small, 
and  there  will  be  great  deficiencies  even  in  birds  and  tiying 
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inseetfl,  which  we  shoald  imagine  oovld  easily  cross  over.  . 
The  island  of  Tnaot  (as  I  have  already  shown  in  Chapter 
XHL)  hears  this  relation  to  Australia;  for  while  it  contains 
several  birds  and  insects  of  Australian  fornoy  no  Australian 
mammal  or  reptile  is  fi>und  in  it^  and  a  great  number  of  the 
most  abundant  and  characteristic  forms  of  Austrslian  birds 
and  insects  are  entirely  absent  Contrast  this  with  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  plants,  insects, 
reptiles,  and  Manmialia  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Continent 
are  folly  represented,  while  there  are  no  remarkable  deficienr 
cies  of  extensive  groups,  such  as  always  occur  when  there  is 
reason  to  believe  there  has  been  i^o  such  connection.  The 
case  of  SumatraiBomeo^and  Java,  and  the  Asiatic  continent 
is  equally  clear;  many  large  Mammalia,  terrestrial  birds,  and 
reptiles  being  common  to  ail,  while  a  huge  number  more  arc 
of  closely  allied  forms.  Now  geology  has  taught  us  that 
this  representation  by  allied  forms  in  the  same  locality  implies 
lapse  of  time,  and  we  therefore  infer  that  in  Great  IJiitain, 
where  almost  every  8j>e('!('s  is  ab5?olutely  identical  with  those 
on  the  Continent,  the  separation  has  been  very  recent ;  while 
in  Sumatra  and  Java,  where  a  consideraMe  number  uf  the 
continental  species  are  represented  by  allied  forms,  the  sepa- 
ration was  more  remote. 

From  these  examples  we  may  see  how  important  a  supple- 
ment to  geological  evidence  is  the  study  of  the  geograpliical 
distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  in  detormming  the  former 
condition  of  the  earth's  surlhcc;  and  how  nupossible  it  is  to 
understand  the  tbrmer  with(tut  (:i king  the  latter  into  account. 
The  productions  of  tlie  Am  Islands  offer  the  strongest  evi- 
dence that  at  no  very  distant  epoch  they  formed  a  part  of 
New  Guinea ;  and  the  peculiar  physical  features  which  I  have 
described,  indicate  that  they  must  have  stood  at  very  nearly 
the  same  level  then  as  they  do  now,  having  been  separated 
by  the  subndenoe  of  the  great  plam  which  formerly  connected 
%hem  with  it. 

Persons  who  have  formed  the  usual  ideas  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  tropics — ^who  picture  to  themselves  the  abundance  and 
brilliancy  of  the  flowers^  and  the  magnificent  appearance  of 
hundreds  of  foi'est  trees  covered  with  masses  of  colored  bios- 
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soms,  will  be  siir|)riscd  to  hear,  that  though  vegetation  m 
Am  is  hi'^hly  hixurinnt  and  varied,  and  w«)tild  afford  abun- 
dance of  tine  and  curious  plants  to  adorn  our  hothouses,  yet 
bright  and  showy  flowerg  are,  as  a  general  rule,  altogther 
absent,  or  so  very  bcaree  as  to  produce  no  ellect  whatever  on 
the  general  scenery.  To  give  particulars  :  I  have  visited  five 
distinct  localities  in  the  Islands,  I  have  wandi  red  daily  in  the 
forests,  and  have  passed  along  upwar<l^  t  a  iiumhed  miles 
of  coast  and  river  durinsj  a  period  of  six  inuiiihs,  much  of  it 
very  hue  weather,  and  till  just  as  I  was  about  to  leave,  I 
never  saw  a  single  plant  of  striking  brilliancy  or  beauty, 
hardly  a  shrub  equal  to  a  hawthorn,  or  a  ollmbcr  equal  to  a 
honey mokle  1  It  can  notrbe  said  that  the  flowering  season 
had  not  arrived,  for  I  saw  many  herbs,  shrabfl,  and  forest 
trees  in  flower,  bnt  aU  had  blossoms  of  a  green  or  greenish- 
white  tint,  not  superior  to  our  lime-trees.  Here  and  there  on 
the  river  banks  and  coasts  are  a  few  ConTOlyulaoea,  not  equal 
to  our  garden  Ipomieas,  and  in  the  deepest  shades  of  the 
forest  some  fine  scarlet  and  purple  Ztngiberaceso,  but  so  few 
and  scattered  as  to  be  nothing  amid  the  mass  of  green  and 
flowerless  vegetation.  Yet  the  noble  Gycadaoem  and  screw- 
pines,  thirty  or  flirty  feet  high,  the  elegant  tree  fems^  the 
lofty  palms,  and  the  variety  of  beantiflil  and  'curious  plants 
which  everywhere  meet  the  eye,  attest  the  warmth  and 
moisture  of  the  tropics,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  It  is 
true  that  Am  seemed  to  me  exceptionally  poor  in  flowers,  but 
this  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  a  general  tropical  feature ; 
for  my  whole  experience  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  west 
and  the  cast  has  convinced  me,  that  in  the  most  luxuriant 
parts  of  the  tropics,  flowers  are  less  abundant,  on  the  average 
less  showy,  and  arc  far  less  effective  in  adding  color  to  the 
landscape  than  in  temperate  elimates.  T  have  never  seen  in 
the  tn)j)ies  such  brilliant  masses  of  color  as  even  Kncclnnd  can 
show  in  her  furze-clad  commons,  her  heatiiery  mountain-sides, 
her  tj:lades  <»f  wild  hyacinths,  her  field  of  poppies,  her  mead- 
ows of  buttercups  and  orchises — carpets  of  yellow,  ]»urple, 
azure-blue,  and  fiery  crimson,  which  the  tmpii  -  can  rarely 
exhibit.  We  have  smaller  masses  of  color  in  our  hawthorn 
and  crab  trees,  our  holly  and  mountain-ash,  our  broom,  Ibx- 
glovcs,  primroses,  and  purple  vetches,  which  clothe  with  gay 
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colors  the  whole  len^fth  and  brciidih  of  our  land.  These 
beauties  arc  all  common.  Thov  aro  cliaracteristic  of  the  coun- 
try  and  climate;  they  have  not  to  be  sought  for,  but  they 
gladden  the  eye  at  every  step.  In  the  regions  of  the  equator, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  forest  or  savanna,  a  somV>re 
green  clothes  nniveml  nature.  You  may  journey  for  hours 
and  even  f&t  days,  and  meet  with  nothing  to  break  the  mo- 
notony. Fiowers  are  every  whiere  rare,  and  any  thing  at  all 
striking  is  only  to  be  met  with  at  very  distant  intervals. 

Hie  idea  that  nature  exhibits  gay  colors  in  the  tropics, 
and  that  the  general  aspect  of  nature  is  there  more  bright 
and  varied  in  hue  than  with  ns,  has  even  been  made  the 
foundation  of  theories  of  art^  and  we  have  been  fbrbidden  to 
use  bright  colors  in  onr  garments^  and  in  the  decorations  of 
our  dwellings,  because  it  was  supposed  that  we  should  be 
thereby  acting  in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  nature. 
The  argument  itself  is  a  very  poor  one,  since  it  might  with 
equal  justice  be  maintained,  that  as  we  possess  faculties  for 
the  appreciation  of  colors,  we  should  make  up  for  the  deficien- 
cies of  nature  and  use  the  gayest  tints  in  those  regions  where 
the  landscape  is  most  monotonous.  But  the  assumption  on 
which  the  argument  Is  founded  is  totally  false,  so  that  even 
if  the  reasonin'g  were,  valid,  we-  need  not  be  afimid  of  outrag- 
ing nature,  by  decorating  our  houses  and  onrpersons  with  all 
those  gay  hues  which  are  so  lavishly  spread  over  onr  fields 
mountains,  our  hedges,  woods,  and  meadows. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  what  has  led  to  this  erroneous  view 
of  t^ir*  nature  of  tropical  vegetation.  In  our  hothouses  and 
at  our  flower-sliows  we  trather  together  the  finest  flower- 
ing plants  from  tiic  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and  ex- 
hibit them  in  a  jsroxiniity  to  each  other  which  never  occurs 
in  nature.  A  hundred  distinct  plants,  all  with  bright,  or 
strange,  or  gorgeous  flowers,  make  a  wonderful  shoM"  wlien 
brought  together ;  but  perhaps  no  two  of  these  plants  could 
ever  be  seen  together  in  a  state  of  nature,  each  inhabiting  a 
distant  region  or  a  different  station.  Again,  all  moderately 
H  arm  extra  Eui  upean  countries  are  mixed  up  with  the  trop- 
ics in  general  estimation,  and  a  vague  idea  is  formed  that 
whatever  is  pre-eminently  beautiful  mmt  come  from  the  hot- 
test parts  of  the  earth.    But  the  fact  is  quite  the  contrary. 
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Rhododt'iirons  aud  azaleas  are  plants  of  tcmjK  laio  regions, 
the  irnindc'st  lilies  are  from  tt'iiij)trate  Jaiuui,  aud  a  largo 
proportion  of  our  most  bbowy  flowering  j)lant  s  are  natives  of 
the  Himalayas,  of  the  Cn}H\  ot  tiic  I'nited  States,  of  Chili,  or 
of  China  and  Japan,  all  ti  inj)erate  reui  »ns.  True,  there  are 
a  great  number  uf  grand  and  gorgeous  ilowers  in  the  tropics, 
but  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  mass  of  the  vegetation 
is  exceedingly  small ;  so  that  what  appeals  an  anomaly  is 
nevertheless  a  lact,  and  the  effect  of  flowers  on  the  general 
aspect  of  nature  is  far  less  in  the  equatorial  tliau  lu  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

NBW    GUINEA.  —  DOKBT. 
VAMB  TO  JULY,  1868. 

Aftep.  my  return  from  Gilolo  to  Tei  nate,  in  March,  1858, 
I  made  arrangements  for  niy  lons^-wished-for  voyage  to  the 
main-laud  of  New  Guinea,  where  I  aiiticipatc'<l  tliat  iny  collec- 
tions would  surpass  those  which  I  had  formed  at  the  Aru 
Islands.  The  poverty  of  Ternate  in  articles  used  by  Europe- 
ans was  shown,  by  my  searching  in  vain  through  all  the  stores 
for  Bucb  common  things  as  floor,  metal  spoons,  wide-moathed 
phials,  beeswax,  a  penknife^  and  a  stone  or  metal  pestle  and 
mortar.  I  took  with  me  four  servants :  my  head  man  Ali,  and 
a  Ternate  Jad  named  Jumaat  (Friday),  to  shoot;  Lahagi,  a 
steady^  middle-aged  man  to  cat  timber  and  assist  me  in  insect- 
collecting ;  and  XK>isay  a  Javaneae  cook.  As  I  knew  I  shonld 
have  to  hnild  a  honae  at  Dorey,  where  I  was  going,  I  took 
with  me  eighty  cadjan6,^r  waterproof  mats,  made  of  panda- 
iras  Icavfs,  to  cover  over  my  baggage  on  first  landing,  and  to 
help  to  roof  my  house  afterward. 

We  started  on  the  26th  of  March  in  the  schooner  Setter 
Selena^  belonging  to  my  friend  Mr.  Duivenboden,  and  bound 
on  a  trading  voyage  along  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea. 
Having  calms  and  light  airs^  we  were  three  days  reaching  Gan^ 
near  the  south  end  of  Gilolo,  where  we  staid  to  fill  up  onr  wa- 
terKiasks  and  buy  a  few  provisions.  We  obtained  fowls,  eggs, 
sago,  [dantains,  aweet  potatoes,  yeUow  pumpkins,  chilies,  fi^, 
and  dried  deer's  meat;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  pro- 
ceeded on  our  voyage  to  Porey  harbor.  We  found  it,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  easy  to  get  along ;  for  so  near  to  the  equa- 
tor the  monsoons  entirely  fail  of  their  regularity,  and  after 
passing  the  southem  point  of  Gilolo  we  had  calms,  light  puffs 
of  wind,  and  contrary  currents,  which  kept  us  for  five  days  in 
sight  of  the  same  islands  between  it  and  Poppa.  A  squall 
then  brought  us  on  to  the  entrance  of  Dampier^s  Straits, 
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where  we  were  again  beeabned,  and  were  three  more  days 
creeping  through  them.  Several  natlvo  canoes  now  came  off 
to  us  from  Waigion  on  one  side,  and  Batanta  on  the  other, 
bringing  a  few  common  ehellB,  pahn4eai  mats,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
pumpkins.  They  were  very  extravagant  in  their  demands,  be- 
ing accustomed  to  sell  their  trifles  to  whalers  and  China  ships, 
whose  crews  will  pnrch  asc  any  thing  at  ten  times  i  ts  valuew  My 
only  purchases  were  a  float  belonging  to  a  turtle-spear,  carved 
to  resemble  a  bird,  and  a  very  well  made  palm-leaf  box,  for 
which  articles  I  gave  a  copper  ring  and  a  yard  of  calico.  The 
canoes  wore  very  narrow  and  furnished  with  an  outrigger,  and 
in  some  of  them  there  was  only  one  man,  who  seemed  to  think 
nothing  of  coming  out  alone  eight  or  ten  miles  from  shore. 
The  people  were  Papuans,  much  refiembiing  the  natives  of 
Aru. 

Wljon  we  hfi'l  got  out  of  the  Straits,  and  were  fairly  in  the 
great  I'acilic  Ocean,  we  had  a  Pte?nly  wind  for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  Ternate,  but  unfortunately  it  was  dead  ahead,  and 
we  had  to  heat  acrainst  it,  tackine  on  and  off  the  eoast,  of  New 
Guinea.  1  looked  with  intense  inieresi,  im  those  rugged  moimt^ 
ains,  retreating  ridge  behind  ridge  into  the  interior,  wliere 
the  foot  of  civilized  man  liad  never  trod.  Tliere  was  the  coun- 
try of  the  cassowary  and  the  tree-kangaroo,  and  those  dark 
forests  produced  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  earth^ — the  varied  spe- 
cies of  birds  of  paradise.  A  few  days  more  and  I  hoped  to  be 
in  }>ursuit  of  these,  and  of  the  scarcely  less  beautiful  insects 
which  accompany  them.  We  had  still,  however,  for  several 
days  only  cahus  and  light  head-winds,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
10th  of  April  that  a  fine  westerly  breeae  set  in,  followed  by  a 
squally  night,  which  kept  na  off  tiie  entrance  ci  Dorey  harbor, 
^e  next  morning  we  entered,  and  came  to  anchor  off  the 
smaH  island  of  Mansinam,  on  which  dwelt  two  German  mis- 
sionaries, Messrs.  Otto  and  Geisler.  The  former  immediately 
came  on  board  to  give  ns  wdoome,  and  invited  na  to  go  on 
shore  and  breakfast  with  him.  We  were  then  introduced 
to  his  companion  —  who  was  suffering  dreadfully  from  an 
abscess  on  tiie  heel,  which  had  confined  him  to  the  house  for 
six  months— and  to  his  wif e^  a  young  German  woman,  who 
had  been  out  only  three  months.  Unfortunately  she  could 
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speak  no  Malay  or  English,  and  had  to  guess  at  oar  oompli* 
ments  on  her  ezoeUent  breddast  by  the  justice  we  did  to  it. 

Hiefle  miasionaries  were  working  men,  and  had  been  sent 
outy  as  bebg  more  nsefol  among  aavages  than  persona  of  a 
higher  class.  They  had  been  here  about  two  years,  and  Mr. 
Otto  had  already  learned  to  apeak  the  Papnaa  language  with 
flaenoy,  and  had  begun  translating  some  portions  of  the  Bible. 
The  language,  however,  is  so  poor  that  a  considerable  nomber 
of  Malay  words  have  to  be  used ;  and  it  is  very  qnestionable 
whether  it  is  ^ssibl9  to  cpAvey  anyjdea  of  such  a  book  to  a 
i^.  vv^  people  in  so  low  a  state  of  civilization.  Tbeoniy  nominaloon* 
verts  yet  made  are  a  lew  of  the  women ;  and  some  few  of  the 
children  attend  school,  and  are  being  taught  to  read,  but  they 
make  little  progress.    There  is  one  feature  of  this  mission 
which  I  believe  will  materially  interfere  with  its  moral  efEect 
The  misBionaries  are  allowed  to  trade  to  eke  out  the  very 
8rnall  salaries  granted  them  fi  oiri  Europe,  and  of  course  are 
obliged  to  carry  out  the  trade  principle  of  bining  cheap  and 
selling  dear,  in  order  to  make  a  profit.   Like  all  savages  the 
natives  are  quite  careless  of  the  future,  and  when  their  amaU 
rice  crops  are  gathered  they  bring  a  large  portion  of  it  to  the 
missionaries,  and  sell  it  for  knives,  beads,  axes,  tobacco,  or  any 
other  articles  they  may  require.   A  few  months  later,  in  the 
^     wet  season,  when  food  is  scarce,  they  come  to  buy  it  back  again, 
'"^^^  and  give  in  exchange  tortoise-shell,  tripang:,  wUd  nutniea^^,  or 
!i«vvCiW\^^^®r  produce.    Of  course  the  rice  is  sold  at  a  much  higher 
\  r  rate  than  it  was  bought,  as  is  perfectly  fair  and  just — and 

\  i  the  operation  is  on  the  whole  thoroughly  benefici.il  to  the  na- 

»    *  ■     tives,  who  would  otherwise  consume  and  waste  tlieir  food  when 
'  /  Mt  was  al)undant,  and  then  starve — yet  I  can  not  imagine  that 
v\**-'^the  TKitivc'S  see  it  in  this  Hg^ht.    They  must  look  upon  the 
.    tradiiiL-:  missionaries  with  some  suspicion,  and  ean  not  feel  so 
sure  oi  ilnir  teachinafs  beiuff  disinterested,  as  would  be  the 
^*         case  if  tin }  ;icted  like  the  Jesuits  in  Singapore.    The  first 
.  *■       tliinfr  to  be  done  by  the  missionary  in  attempting  to  improve 
*vr  \«  .  tiavages,is  to  convince  them  by  his  actious  tluit  he  comes  among 
theui  for  their  benefit  only,  and  not  for  any  private  ends  of  his 
own.    To  do  this  he  tnust  act  in  a  different  way  from  other 
men,  not  trading  and  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
those  who  want  to  6ell,  but  rather  giving  to  those  wiio  ui-e  in 
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distress.  It  would  be  well  if  he  conformed  himself  in  some 
degree  to  native  customs,  and  thf  ti  endeavored  to  show  how 
these  customs  might  be  grjidually  modified,  so  as  to  be  more 
healthful  and  more  agreeable.  A  few  energetic  and  devoted 
men  actin^:  in  tliis  way  might  probably  effect  a  decided  moral 
improvement  on  the  lowest  savage  tribes,  whereas  trading  mis- 
sionaries, teaching  what  Jesus  said,  but  not  doing  an  lie  did, 
can  scarcely  be  ('xj)cctcd  to  do  more  than  give  them  a  very 
little  of  the  superficial  varnish  of  religion. 

Dorey  harbor  is  in  a  line  bay,  at  one  extremity  of  which  an 
elevated  |)oini  juts  out,  and,  with  two  or  three  small  islands, 
forms  a  sheltered  ancliorage.  The  only  vessel  it  contained 
when  we  arrived  wai»  a  Dutch  bris^,  laden  with  coals  for  the 
use  of  a  war-steamer,  which  was  expecte<l  daily,  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition  along  the  coasts  of  New  (ruinea,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  on  a  locality  for  a  colony.  In  the  evening  we 
paid  it  a  visit,  and  laiuk  J  at  the  village  of  Dorey,  to  look  out 
for  a  place  where  I  could  buii  l  jny  house.  Mr.  Otto  also  madt 
airaagements  for  me  with  some  of  the  native  chiefs,  to  send 
men  to  cut  wood,  rattans,  and  bamboo  the  next  day. 

The  villages  of  Mansinam  and  Dorey  presented  some  feat- 
ures quite  new  to  me.  The  houses  all  stand  completely  in  the 
water,  and  are  reached  by  long  rude  bridges.  They  are  very ' 
low,  with  the  roof  shaped  like  a  large  boat,  bottom  upwards. 
Tlie  posts  which  support  the  houses,  bridges,  and  platforms 
are  small  erooked  sticks,  placed  withoat  any  regularity,  and 
looking  as  if  they  were  tumbling  down.  The  floors  are  also 
formed  of  sticks,  equally  irregular,  and  so  loose  and  far  apart 
that  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  walk  on  them*  The  walls 
consist  of  bits  of  boards,  old  boats,  rotten  mats,  attaps,  and 
palm-leaves,  stuck  in  anyhow  here  and  there,  and  having  alto- 
•  gether  the  most  wretched  and  dilapidated  appearance  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  Under  the  eaves  of  many  of  the  houses 
hang  human  skulls,  the  trophies  of  their  battles  with  the  sav- 
age Arf aks  of  the  interior,  who  often  come  to  attack  them.  A 
large  boat-shaped  coonoil-house  is  supported  on  larger  posts, 
each  of  which  is  grossly  carved  to  represent  a  naked  male  or 
female  human  figure,  and  other  carvings  still  more  revolting 
are  placed  upon  the  platfonn  before  the  entrance.  The  view 
of  an  ancient  lake^weiler's  village,  given  as  the  frontispiece 
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of  Sir  Charles  Lyeirs  "  Antiquity  of  Man,"  is  chiefly  founded 
on  a  sketch  of  this  very  village  of  Dorey ;  but  the  extreme 
regularity  of  the  structures  there  depicted  has  no  place  in  the 
original,  any  more  thali  it  probably  had  in  the  actual  lake- 
villages. 

The  jieople  who  inhabit  these  miserable  huts  are  very  simi- 
lar to  tlie  Ke  and  Aru  islanders,  and  many  of  them  are  very 
handsome,  being  tall  and  well-made,  with  well-cut  features  and 
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large  aquiline  noses.  Their  color  is  a  deep  brown,  often  ap- 
proaching closely  to  black,  and  the  fine  mop-like  heads  of 
frizzly  hair  appear  to  be  more  common  than  elsewhere,  and 
are  considered  a  great  ornament,  a  long  six-pronged  bamboo 
fork  being  kept  stuck  in  them  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  comb ; 
and  this  is  assiduously  used  at  idle  moments  to  keep  the  dense- 
ly growing  mass  from  becoming  matted  and  tangled.  The 
majority  have  short  woolly  hair,  which  does  not  seem  capable 
of  an  eq\ially  luxuriant  development.  A  growth  of  hair  some- 
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what  similar  to  this,  and  almost  as  abuudant,  is  found  among 
the  half-breeds  between  the  Indian  and  Negro  in  South  Amer- 
icx  Can  this  be  au  mdicutiuu  that  ihu  I'apuaLid  ^i  c  a  mixed 
race? 

For  the  first  three  days  after  our  an-ival  I  was  fully  occu- 
pied from  morning  to  night  building  a  house,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  dozen  Papuans  and  my  own  men.  It  was  immense 
trouble  to  get  our  laborers  to  work,  as  scarcely  one  of  them 
ooold  speak  a  word  of  Malay ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  meet 
energetic  gesticidatioos,  and  going  throogh  .a  regtdar  panto- 
mime of  what  was  wanted,  that  we  could  get  them  to  do  any 
thing.  If  we  made  them  understand  that  a  few  more  polea 
were  required,  which  two  conld  have  easily  cut,  six  or  eight 
would  insist  npou  going  together,  although  we  needed  tholr 
asnstance  in  other  things.  One  morning  ten  of  them  came  to 
work,  bringing  only  one  diopper  between  them,  although  they 
knew  I  had  none  ready  for  use.  I  chose  a  place  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  on  an  elevated  ground,  by  the 
side  of  the  chief  path  from  the  village  of  Dorey  to  ^e  pro- 
▼idon-gronnds  and  the  forest  Within  twenty  yards  was  a 
little  stream,  which  furnished  us  with  excellent  water  and  a 
nice  place  to  bathe.  There  was  only  low  underwood  to  clear 
away,  while  some  fine  forest-trees  stood  at  a  short  distance, 
and  we  cut  down  the  wood  for  about  twenty  yards  round  to 
give  us  light  and  air.  The  house,  about  twenty  feet  by  fifteen, 
was  built  entirely  of  wood,  with  a  bamboo  floor,  a  single  door 
of  thatch,  and  a  large  window,  looking  over  the  sea,  at  which 
I  fixed  my  table,  and  close  beside  it  my  bed,  within  a  little  , 
partition.  I  bonglit  a  number  of  very  large  palm-leaf  mats  of 
the  natives,  which  made  excellent  walls ;  while  the  mate  I  had 
brought  myself  were  used  on  the  roof,  and  were  covered  over 
with  attaps  as  soon  as  we  could  get  them  made.  Outside,  and 
rather  behind,  was  a  little  hut,  used  for  cooking,  and  a  V)ench, 
roofed  over,  where  my  men  could  nit  to  skin  birds  and  ani- 
mals. When  all  was  finished,  I  had  my  goods  and  stores 
brought  up,  arranged  them  conveniently  inside,  and  then  paid 
my  Papuans  with  knives  and  choppers,  imd  nent  them  away.  ,  , 

Tlie  IK  xt  day  our  .schooner  left  for  the  more  eastern  islands,  ' 
and  I  touud  myself  fairly  established  as  the  only  European  in-  \  ' 

habitant  of  the  vast  island  of  New  Guinea.  .      V  v 
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As  we  had  some  doubt  about  the  natives,  we  slept  at  first 
with  loaded  guns  beside  us  and  a  wateh  set ;  bat  after  a  few 
days,  finding  the  people  friendly,  and  feeling  sure  that  they 
would  not  veoture  to  attack  five  well-armed  men,  we  took  mo 
further  precautiona.  We  had  stiill  a  day  or  two's  woric  in  iin> 
ishing  up  the  house,  stopping  leaks,  putting  up  our  hanging 
shelves  for  drying  specimens  inside  and  out,  and  making  the 
path  down  to  tlio  water,  and  a  clear  dry  spaoe  in  front  of  the 
house. 

On  the  17th,  the  steamer  not  having  arrived,  the  ooal-ship 
lelt^  having  lain  here  a  month,  aooording  to  her  contract ;  and 
on  the  same  day  my  hunters  went  out  to  shoot  for  the  first 
time,  and  brought  home  a  magnificent  crown  pigeon  and  a  few 
common  birds.  The  next  day  they  were  more  successful,  and 
I  was  delighted  to  see  them  return  with  a  bird  of  paradise  in 
full  plumage^  a  pair  of  the  fine  Papuan  lories  (Lorius  domioel- 
la),  four  o£er  lories  and  parroquets,  a  grackle  (Gracula  dumon- 
ti),  a  king-hunter  (Dacelo  gaudichaudi),  a  racquet-tailed  king- 
fisher (linysiptera  galatea),  and  two  or  three  other  birds  of 
less  beauty.  I  went  myself  to  visit  the  native  village  on  the 
hill  behind  Dorey,and  took  with  mo  a  small  present  of  cloth, 
knives,  and  beads,  to  secure  the  goodowiJl  of  the  chief,  and  get 
him  to  send  some  men  to  catoh  or  shoot  birds  for  me.  The 
houses  were  scattered  about  among  rudely  cultivated  dearings. 
Two  which  I  visited  consisted  of  a  central  passage,  on  each 
side  of  which  opened  short  passages,  admitting  to  two  rooms, 
each  of  which  was  a  house  accommodating  a  separate  family. 
They  were  elevated  at  least  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  on 
a  complete  forest  of  poles,  and  were  so  rude  and  dilapidated 
that  some  of  the  small  passages  had  openings  in  the  floor  of 
loose  sticks,  through  which  a  child  might  fall.  The  inhabitants 
seemed  rather  iii^Her  than  tliose  at  Dorey  village.  Tliey  are, 
no  doul)t,  the  true  indigenes  of  lliis  part  of  Xew  Guinea,  liv- 
ing in  the  interior,  and  subsisting  by  cuhivation  and  liuntinL^. 
The  Dorey  men,  on  tlie  other  hand,  are  sliore-dwellers,  tisbers 
and  traders  in  a  small  way,  and  have  thus  the  eharacter  of  a 
colony  who  have  miLrratcd  froTu  another  district.  These  hill- 
men  or  "  Arfaks  "  differed  much  in  physical  features.  They 
were  Lrenerally  black,  but  some  were  brown  like  Malays. 
Their  hair,  though  always  more  or  loss  frizzly,  was  sometimes 
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short  aiul  matty,  instead  of  being  loner,  loose,  and  woolly  ;  and 
this  seemefl  to  be  a  constitutional  difference,  not  the  effect  of 
care  and  cultivation.  Nearly 
half  of  them  were  afflicted  with 
the  scurvy  skiiHliseate.  The 
old  chief  seemed  maoh  pleased 
with  his  present^  aad  promised 
(throaghaainterpteterlbrooght 
with  me)  to  protect  my  men 
when  they  came  there  shooting, 
and  also  to  procnre  me  some 
birds  and  animals.  While  c(m- 
versing,  they  smoked  tobacco  of 
their  own  growing,  in  pipes  cat 
from  a  single  piece  of  wood 
with  a  long  upright  handle. 

We  had  arrived  at  Dorey 
abont  the  end  of  the  wet  season, 
when  the  whole  country  was 
soaked  with  moisture.  The  na- 
tive paths  were  so  neglected  as 
to  be  often  mere  tonncls  closed 

over  with  vegetation,  and  in  such  places  there  was  always  a 
fearful  aconmnlation  of  mud.  To  the  naked  Papuan  this  is  no 
obstruction.  He  wades  through  it,  and  the  next  water-course 
makes  him  clean  again;  but  to  myself,  wearing  boote  and 
trowsersyit  was  a  most  disagreeable  thing  to  have  to  go  up  to 
my  knees  in  a  mud-holc  every  morning.  The  man  I  brought 
with  me  to  cut  woo<i  fell  ill  soon  after  wo  arrived,  or  I  would 
have  set  him  to  clear  fresh  paths  in  the  worst  places.  For  the 
first  ten  days  it  generally  mined  every  afternoon  and  all  night; 
bnt  by  goin^  out  every  hour  of  fine  weather,  I  managed  to  get 
on  tolerably  with  my  collections  of  birds  and  insects,  finding 
most  of  tho5?o  collpf'tod  by  Lesson  durine  bis  visit  in  the  Co- 
quille^fi^  well  as  m.uiy  new  ones.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Dorey  i«<  not  the  place  for  birds  of  paradise,  none  of  the  na- 
tives lu  iiiL:  accustomed  to  pre«?erve  them.  Those  sold  here 
are  nil  brought  from  Amberbaki,  about  a  hundred  miles  west, 
where  the  Doreyans  go  to  trade. 

The  islands  in  the  bay,  with  the  low  lands  near  the  coast, 
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seam  to  have  been  fbrmed  by  leoently  nuaed  oond  reef 9»  and 
aro  moch  stremi  with  maMes  of  ooral  bat  little  altered.  The 
ridge  behind  mj  hoose^  which  nms  oat  to  the  point,  is  also  em* 
dreiy  oozal  rook,  althoagh  there  are  eigne  of  a  etratified  founda- 
tion in  the  raTinee,  and  the  rock  itself  is  more  oompaot  and 
crystalline.  It  is  therefore  probably  older,  a  more  recent  ele- 
vation having  exposed  the  low  grounds  and  islands.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  bay  rises  the  great  mass  of  the  Arfak  mount- 
ains, said  by  the  French  navigators  to  be  aboat  ten  thousand 
feet  high,  and  inhabited  by  lavage  tiibcs.  These  are  held  in 
great  dread  1>y  the  Dorey  people,  who  have  often  been  attack- 
ed and  pioudered  by  them,  and  have  some  of  their  skulls 
hanging  outside  their  houses.  If  I  was  seen  going  into  the 
forest  anywhere  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  the  little 
boys  of  the  village  would  about  after  me,  "Arfaki !  Arfaki  I** 
just  as  they  did  after  Lesson  nearly  forty  years  before. 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  Dutch  war-steamer  £tna  arrived  ; 
but,  as  the  coals  had  gone,  she  was  obliged  to  stay  till  they 
came  l)aclv'.  The  captain  knew  whun  the  coal-ship  was  to  ar- 
rive, and  how  long  she  was  chartered  to  stay  at  Dorey,  and 
could  have  been  back  in  time,  but  supposed  she  would  wait 
for  him,  and  so  did  not  hurry  himself.  The  steamer  lay  at 
anchor  just  opposite  my  house,  and  I  had  the  advantage  of 
heaririL'  the  half-hourly  bells  struck,  which  was  very  pleasant 
after  the  monotonous  silence  of  the  forest.  The  captain,  doc- 
tor, engineer,  and  some  other  of  the  otlicers  paid  me  vi'^its; 
the  servants  came  to  the  brook  to  wash  clothes,  and  the  bun  oi 
the  Prince  of  Tidore,  with  one  or  two  companions, to  bathe; 
ollici  wi.>e  I  saw  little  of  them,  and  was  not  disturbed  bv  visit- 
ors  so  much  as  I  hjul  cxpecte<l  to  be.  About  this  time  the 
weather  set  in  pretty  fine,  but  neither  lards  nor  insects  became 
much  more  abuiidunt,  and  new  birds  were  very  scarce.  None 
of  the  birds  of  ])aiadi8e  except  the  common  one  were  ever 
met  with,  and  we  were  still  searching  in  \  aiu  lor  several  of 
the  tine  birds  which  Lesson  had  obtained  here.  Insects  were 
tolerably  abundant,  but  were  not  on  the  average  so  fine  aa 
those  of  Amboyua,  and  I  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Dorey  was  not  a  good  collecting  locality.  Butterflies 
were  very  scarce,  and  were  mostly  the  same  as  those  which  I 
had  obtained  at  Aro. 
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Among  the  insects  of  other  orders,  the  most  curious  and 
novel  were  a  group  of  horned  flies,  of  wliich  I  obtained  four 
distinct  species,  settling  on  fallen  trees  and  decaying  trunks. 
These  remarkable  insects,  which  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Saunders  as  a  new  genus,  under  the  name  of  Elapho- 
mia,  or  deer-flies,  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  slender-bodied, 
and  with  very  long  legs,  which  they  draw  together  so  as  to  ele- 
vate their  bodies  high  above  the  surface  they  are  standing  upon. 
The  front  pair  of  legs  are  much  shorter,  and  these  are  often 
stretched  directly  forward,  so  as  to  resemble  antenna*.  The 
iiorus  spring  from  beneath  the  eye,  and  seem  to  be  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit.  In  the  largest  and  most  sin- 
gular species,  named  Eluphomia  cervicomis,  op  the  stag-homed 
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deer-fly,  these  horns  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  having 
two  branches,  with  two  small  snags  near  their  bifurcation,  so  as 
to  resemble  the  horns  of  a  stag.  They  are  black,  with  the  tips 
pale,  while  the  body  and  legs  are  yellowish-brown,  and  the 
eyes  (when  alive)  violet  and  green.  The  next  species  (Ela- 
pbomia  wallacei)  is  of  a  dark-brown  color,  banded  and  spotted 
with  yellow.  The  horns  are  about  one-third  the  length  of  the 
insect,  broad,  flat,  and  of  an  elongated  triangular  form.  Tliey 
are  of  a  beautiful  pink  color,  edged  with  black,  and  with  a 
pale  central  stripe.  The  front  part  of  the  head  is  also  pink, 
:ind  the  eyes  violet  pink,  with  a  green  stripe  across  them,  giv- 
ing the  insect  a  very  elegant  and  singular  appearance.  The 
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third  species  (Elaphoniia  alcicornis,  the  elk-Lorned  cleer-fly)  ii» 
a  littto  sniper  than  the  two  already  described,  but  resembling 
in  color  Elaphomia  waJhoei.  The  horns  are  very  remarkable, 
being  suddenlj  dihted  into  a  flat  plate^  strongly  toothed  round 
the  outer  margin,  and  strikingly  resonbling  the  horns  of  the 
elk,  after  which  it  has  been  named.  They  are  of  a  yellowish 
color,  maigined  with  brown,  and  tipped  with  blaok  on  the  thi«e 
ui>pcr  teeth.  TTie  fonrth  species  (Elaphomia  brevioomisythe 
short-horned  deer-fly)  differs  considerably  from  the  It 
is  stonter  in  form,  of  a  nearly  blaok  color,  with  a  yellow  ring 
at  the  base  of  the  abdomen ;  the  wings  hare  dusky  stripes, 
and  the  head  is  compressed  and  dikted  laterally,  with  yery 
small  flat  horns,  which  are  black,  with  a  pale  centre,  and  look 
eacaeUy  like  the  radiment  of  the  horns  of  the  two  preceding 
species.  None  of  the  females  have  any  trace  of  tiie  horns, 
and  Mt,  Sannders  places  in  the  same  genus  a  spedes  which  has 
no  horns  in  either  sex  (Elaphomia  polita).  It  is  of  a  shining 
black  color,  and  resembles  Elaphomia  oervicomis  in  form,  size, 
and  general  appearance.  The  figures  giyen  on  p«  505  represent 
these  insects  of  their  natural  siae  and  in  characteristic  atti- 
tudes. 

Hie  natives  seldom  brought  me  any  thing.  They  are  poor 
creatures,  and  rarely  shoot  a  bird,  pig,  or  kangaroo,  or  eyen 
the  sluggish  opossum-like  Onscns.  The  tree-kangaroos  are 
found  here,  but  must  be  very  scarce,  as  my  hunters,  although 
out  daily  in  the  forest,  never  once  saw  them.  Cockatoos,  lo- 
ries^ and  parroquets  were  really  the  only  common  birds.  Even 
pigeons  were  scarce^  and  in  little  variety,  although  wc  occa- 
sionally got  the  fine  crown  pigeon,  which  wns  always  welcome 
as  an  addition  to  our  scantily  furnished  larder. 

Just  before  tlio  steamer  arrived  I  had  wounded  my  rmkle 
by  clamberinc!;  among  the  trunks  and  branches  of  fallen  trees 
(which  formed  my  best  hnntini^-groimds  for  insects),  and, as 
usual  with  foot  wounds  in  this  climate,  it  turned  into  an  obsti- 
tate  ulcer,  keeping  mc  in  the  house  for  several  days.  When 
it  healed  up  it  was  followed  by  an  internal  inflammation  of 
the  foot,  which  by  the  doctor's  advice  I  poulticed  incessantly 
for  four  or  five  days,  bringing  out  a  severe  inflamed  swelling 
on  the  tendon  above  the  heel.  T!iis  had  to  he  leeched,  and 
lanced,  and  doctored  with  ointmcuUi  and  poultices  for  several 
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weeks,  till  I  wan  almost  driveu  to  despair — for  the  weather 
was  at  length  fiue,  aiul  1  was  tantalized  by  seeing  grand  but- 
terflies •flying  past  my  dour,  an<l  lliinkiug  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  new  species  of  insects  that  I  ought  to  be  getting  every 
day.  And  thin,  too,  in  New  Guinea! — a  country  which  I 
might  never  visit  again — a  country  whieh  nu  naturalist  liad 
ever  resided  in  before  —  a  country  which  contained  more 
strange  and  new  and  beautiful  natural  objects  than  any  other 
part  of  the  gloljc.  The  naturalist  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
my  feelings,  sitting  from  morning  to  night  in  my  little  hut, 
unable  to  move  without  a  crutch,  and  my  only  solace  the  birds 
my  hunters  brought  in  every  aftem<M>n,  and  tlie  few  insects 
caught  by  my  Temate  man,  Lahagi,  who  now  went  oat  daily 
in  my  place,  bat  who  of  coarse  did  not  get  a  fourth  part  of 
what  I  should  have  obtained.  To  add  to  my  troubles  all  my 
men  were  more  or  less  ill,  some  with  fevw^  others  with  dysen- 
tery or  ague ;  at  one  time  there  were  three  of  them  besides  my- 
self all  helpless,  the  cook  alone  being  welly  and  having  enough  to 
do  to  wait  upon  us.  The  Prince  of  Tidore  and  the  Resident  of 
Banda  were  both  on  board  the  steamer,  and  were  seeking  birds 
of  paradise,  sending  men  round  in  eyery  direction,  so  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  my  getting  even  native  skins  of  the 
rarer  kinds ;  and  any  birds,  insects,  or  animals  thel>orey  peo- 
ple had  to  sell  were  taken  on  board  the  steamer,  where  pur- 
ohasers  were  found  for  every  thing,  and  where  a  laiger  variety 
of  articles  were  offered  in  exchange  than  I  had  to  show. 

After  a  month's  close  confinement  in  the  house  I  was  at 
length  able  to  go  out  a  little,  and  about  the  same  time  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  boat  and  six  natives  to  take  AH  and  La- 
hagi  to  Amberbaki,  and  to  bring  them  back  at  the  end  of  a 
month*  Ali  was  charged  to  buy  aU  the  birds  of  paradise  he 
could  get,  and  to  shoot  and  skin  all  other  rare  or  new  birds ; 
and  Lahagi  was  to  collect  insects,  which  I  hoped  might  be 
more  abundant  than  at  Dorey.  When  I  recommenced  my 
daily  walks  in  search  of  insects,!  found  a  great  change  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  one  very  agreeable  to*  me.  All  the  time  I 
Had  been  laid  up  the  ship's  crew  and  the  Javanese  soldiers 
who  had  been  brought  in  a  tender  (a  sailing-ship  which  had 
arrived  soon  after  tlie  £tna),  had  been  employed  cutting 
down,  sawing,  and  fipUttiog  large  trees  for  firewood,  to  enable 
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the  steamer  U)  get  back  to  Amboynii  if  the  coal-sliip  did  not 
return;  ami  they  Lad  iiho  cleared  a  uuuiber  of  wide,  straight 
paths  through  the  forest  in  various  directions,  greatly  to  the 
ustonisbment  of  the  natives,  who  could  not  make  out  what  it 
all  meant.  I  had  now  a  yariety  of  walks,  and  a  good  of  deal 
of  dead  wood  on  whidi  to  searoh  for  inaeotB ;  but  notwithatand- 
Ing  theee  advantages,  they  were  not  nearly  so  plentiful  aal  had 
f onnd  them  at  Sar&wak,  or  Jbnboyna,  or  Batchian,  oonfirming 
my  opinion  that  Dorey  was  not  a  good  locality.  It  is  quite 
probable^  however,  that  at  a  station  a  lew  miles  in  the  interior, 
away  from  the  recently  elevated  coralline  roeka  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sea  air,  a  mnch  more  abundant  harvest  might  be 
obtained. 

One  afternoon  I  went  on  board  the  steamer  to  return  the 
captain*8  visit,  and  waa  shown  some  very  nice  sketches  (by  one 
of  the  lieuteoants),  made  on  the  south  coast,  and  also  at  the 
Arhk  mountain,  to  which  they  had  made  an  excursion.  From 
these  and  the  oaptain^s  description,  it  appeared  that  th^  people 
of  Arfak  were  similar  to  those  of  l>orey»  and  I  could  hear 
nothing  of  the  straight-haired  race  which  Lesson  says  inhab- 
its the  interior,  but  which  no  one  has  ever  seen,  and  the  ac- 
count of  which  X  suspect  has  originated  in  some  mistake. 
The  captain  told  me  he  had  made  a  detailed  survey  of  part  of 
the  south  coast,  and  if  the  coal  arrived  should  go  away  at  once 
to  Humboldt  Bay,  in  longitude  141°  east,  which  is  the  line  up 
to  which  the  Dutch  claim  New  Guinea.  On  board  the  tender 
I  found  a  brother  naturalist,  a  German  named  Rosenberg,  who 
was  draughtsman  to  the  surveying  staff.  He  liad  brought 
two  men  with  him  to  shoot  and  skin  birds,  and  had  been  able 
to  purchase  a  lew  rare  skins  from  the  natives.  Among  these 
was  a  pair  of  the  superb  Paradise  Pie  ( Astrapia  nigra)  in  tol- 
erable preservation.  They  were  brought  from  the  island  of 
.lobie,  which  may  be  its  native  country,  as  it  certainly  is  of  the 
rarer  jjpccics  of  crown  pigtK)n  (Goura  steursii),  one  of  which 
was  brouglil  alive  and  sold  on  board.  Jobie,  however,  is 
a  very  dangerous  jjlace,  and  sailors  are  often  murdered  there 
when  on  shore ;  somelinies  tliu  vessels  themselves  being  at- 
tacked. Wandammen,  on  the  main-land  op]K)site  Jobie,  wiiere 
there  are  said  to  be  identy  of  birds,  is  even  worse,  and  at 
cither  of  tliese  places  my  life  would  not  iiave  been  worth  a 
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week's  purchase  had  I  ventured  to  live  alono  and  unprotected 
as  at  Dorey.  On  board  the  steamer  they  had  a  pair  of  tree- 
kangaroos  alive.    They  differ  cliiefly  from  the  grotmd-kanga- 

roo  in  havinp^  a  more  liairy  tail,  not  thickened  at  the  base,  and 
not  used  as  a  prop ;  and  by  the  powerful  rhws  on  tlie  fore- 
feet, by  which  they  prn^p  the  bark  and  brandies,  and  seize  the 
loaves  on  whieli  they  1i  <  d.  They  move  along  by  short  jumps 
on  tiieir  hind-feet,  wliicii  do  not  seem  particnlarly  well  adapted 
for  climbing  trees.  It  has  l»een  snpposed  that  these  tree-kan<]fa- 
roos  are  a  special  adaptation  to  the  swampy,  half-dro^\Tied  for- 
ests of  New  (luineaj  in  place  of  the  usual  form  of  the  group, 
whicli  is  adapted  only  to  dry  ground.  Mr.  Windsor  Earl 
makes  much  of  this  theory,  l)ut,  unfortunately  for  it,  the  tree- 
kangaroos- are  chiefly  found  in  the  northern  ])eniu8ula  of  New 
Guinea,  which  is  entirely  composed  of  hills  and  mountains 
with  very  little  flat  land,  while  the  kangaroo  of  the  low  flat  Am 
Islands  (Dorcopsis  asiaticus)  is  a  ground  species.  A  more 
probable  supposition  seems  to  be,  that  the  tree-kangaroo  has 
been  modified  to  enable  it  to  feed  on  foliage  in  the  vast  forests 
of  New  Guinea,  as  these  form  the  great  natural  feature  which 
distinguishes  that  country  from  Australia. 

On  June  5th,  the  eoal-sldp  amvedy  having  been  sent  back 
from  Amboyna,  with  tbe  addition  of  some  fr^  etores  for  tlie 
steamer.  Tbe  wood,  which  bad  been  almost  all  taken  on  board, 
was  nownnladen  again,  the  eoal  taken  in,  and  on  tbe  Iftb  both 
steamer  and  tender  left  for  Humboldt  Bay.  We  were  then  a 
^  Htde  quiet  again,  and  got  something  to  eat ;  for  while  tbe  vee- 

sels  were  here  every  bit  of  fish  or  yegetable  was  taken  on 
board,  and  I  bad  often  to  make  a  small  parroqnet  serve  for 
two  meals.  My  men  now  retumed  from  Amberbaki,  bat^  alas ! 
brooght  me  almost  nothing.  They  had  vidted  sevend  villages, 
and  even  went  two  days*  jonmey  into  the  interior,  bnt  could 
find  no  skins  of  birds  of  paradise  to  purchase,  ex  cept  the  com- 
mon kind,  and  veiy  few  even  of  those.  Tbe  birds  found  were 
the  same  as  at  Dorey,  but  were  still  scarcer.  None  of  the 
natives  anywhere  near  the  coast  shoot  or  prepare  birds  of 
paradise,  which  come  from  &r  in  the  interior  over  two  or 
three  ranges  of  mountains,  passing  by  barter  from  village  to 
village  till  they  reach  the  sea.  There  the  natives  of  Dorey 
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buy  thorn,  and  on  their  return  homo  sell  iheni  to  the  Biigis  or 
Ternate  traders.  It  is  therefore  hopeless  for  a  traveller  to  go 
to  any  particular  place  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  where 
rare  ])aradi>«  '  I  'lrds  may  have  beeu  bought,  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
inir  liL.««lily  killed  specimens  from  the  natives;  and  it  also 
shows  the  scarcity  of  these  birds  in  any  one  locality,  since 
from  the  Amberbaki  dis>lrict,  a  celebrated  place,  where  at  least 
five  or  six  species  have  been  }>rocured,  not  one  of  the  rarer 
ones  has  hi  < n  obtained  this  year.  The  Prince  of  Tidore,  who 
would  cen.uiily  liave  gut  them  if  any  were  to  be  had,  was 
obliged  to  put  up  with  a  few  of  the  common  yellow  ones.  I 
think  it  probable  thai  a  longer  residence  at  Dorey,  a  little 
farther  in  the  interior,  might  show  that  several  of  the  rarer 
kinds  were  found  there,  as  I  obtained  a  single  female  of  the 
fine  scale-breasted  Ptiloris  raagnificus.  I  was  told  at  Ternate 
of  a  bird  that  is  certainly  not  yet  known  in  Europe,  a  black 
King  Paradise  Bird,  with  the  curled  tail  and  beantifnl  aide- 
plumes  of  the  common  species,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
glossy  black.  The  peddle  of  Dorey  knew  nothing  about  thU» 
although  thej  recognized  by  description  most  of  the  other 
species. 

When  the  steamer  left^  I  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack 
of  fever.  In  about  a  week  I  got  over  this,  but  it  was  followed 
by  such  a  soreness  of  the  whole  inside  of  the  month,  tongue^ 
and  gums,  that  for  many  days  I  oopld  put  nothing  solid  be- 
tween my  lips,  but  was  obliged  to  subsist  entirely  on  slops,  al- 
though in  other  respects  very  welL  At  the  same  time  two  of 
my  men  again  fell  iO,  one  with  fever,  the  other  with  dysen- 
tery, and  both  got  very  bad.  I  did  what  I  could  for  them 
with  my  small  stock  of  medicines,  but  they  lingered  on  for 
some  weeks,  till  on  June  26th  poor  Jumaat  died.  He  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  native,  I  believe,  of  Bouton,  and 
a  quiet  lad,  not  very  active,  but  doing  his  work  pretty  steadi- 
ly,  and  as  well  as  he  was  able.  As  my  men  were  aU  Moham- 
medans, I  let  them  bury  him  in  their  own  fashion,  giving  them 
some  new  cotton  doth  for  a  shroud. 

On  July  0th  the  steamer  returned  from  the  eastward.  The 
weather  was  still  terribly  wet,  when,  according  to  rule^  it 
should  have  been  fine  and  dry.  We  had  scarcely  any  thing 
to  eat,  and  were  all  of  us  ill  Fevers,  cokls,  and  dysentery 
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were  continually  attacking  us,  and  made  me  long  to  get  away 
troniNew  Guinea,  as  much  as  ever  1  hatl  longed  to  come  there. 
The  captain  of  the  Etna  paid  me  a  visit,  and  gave  me  a  very 
interesting  account  of  his  trij).  They  had  staid  at  lluinboidt 
Bay  severaV  days,  and  found  it  a  much  more  beautiful  and 
more  interesting  place  than  Dorey,  as  well  as  a  better  harbor. 
The  natives  were  quite  unsophisticated,  being  rarely  visited 
except  by  stray  wlialers,  and  they  were  superit)r  to  the  Dorey 
people,  moraUy  and  physically.  They  went  fpiit^  naked. 
Their  houses  were  Bonu;  in  the  water  and  some  inland,  and 
were  all  neatly  and  well  built ;  their  fields  were  well  cultivated, 
and  the  paths  to  them  kept  clear  and  open,  in  which  respects 
Dorey  is  abominable.  They  were  sliy  at  first,  and  opposed 
the  boats  with  hostile  demuiistrations,  bending  their  bows, 
and  intimating  that  they  would  shoot  ii  an  attempt  was  made 
to  land.  Very  judiciou.siy  the  captain  gavo  way,  but  threw 
on  bhorc  a  few  presents,  and  after  two  or  three  trials  tht-y 
were  permitted  to  land,  ;md  to  go  about  and  see  the  country, 
and  were  su})plied  wiui  Iruits  and  vegetables.  Ail  conmumi- 
cation  was  carried  on  with  them  by  ^igns — the  Dorey  inter- 
preter, wlio  accompanied  the  steamer,  being  unable  to  under- 
stand a  word  of  their  language.  No  new  birds  or  animals 
were  obtained,  but  in  their  omamento  the  feathers  of  paradise 
birds  were  seen,  showing,  as  might  bo  expected,  that  these  birds 
range  far  in  this  direction,  and  probably  all  over  New  Guinea. 
"  It  18  cmious  that  a  rndimeiital  love  of  art  should  oo-exiftt 
with  such  a  veiy  low  state  of  oiTiIixatioD.  The  people  of 
Dorey  are  great  oaryers  and  painters.  The  outsides  of  the 
hoaseSy  wherever  there  is  a  plank,  are  covered  with  rode  yet 
cfaaracteristio  figures.  The  high-peaked  prows  of  their  boats 
are  ornamented  with  masses  of  open  filigree-work,  cat  oat  of 
solid  blocks  of  wood,  and  often  of  very  tastefol  design.  As  a  fig- 
ure-head, or  pinna^de,  there  is  often  a  haman  fignre,  with  a  head 
of  cassowary  feathers  to  imitate  the  Fapaan  ^mop.**  The 
floats  of  their  fishing-lines,  the  woodenbeaters  osedin  tempering 
the  day  for  their  pottery,  their  tobacco-boxes,  and  other  hoase- 
hold  articles,  are  cove^d  with  carving  of  tastefol  and  often 
elegant  design.  Did  we  not  already  know  that  snch  taste  and 
skill  are  compatible  with  ntter  barbarism,  we  conld  haMly  be- 
lieve that  the  same  people  are,  in  other  matters,  atterly  wanting 
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in  all  sense  of  order,  comfort,  or  decency.  Yet  such  is  the  case 
They  live  in  the  most  miserable,  crazy,  and  filthy  hovels,  which 
are  utterly  destitute  oi  uiiy  thing  that  can  be  called  furniture; 

not  a  stool,  or  bench,  or  board  is  seen  m  tliem, 
uo  brush  seems  to  be  known,  and  the  clothes 
they  wear  are  often  filthy  bai  k,  or  rags,  or 
sacking.  Along  the  paths  where  they  daily 
pass  to  and  from  their  provision-irrouiiUs,  not 
an  owlianging  bough  or  straggling  briar 
ever  seenui  to  be  cut,  so  that  you  have  to 
bnulk  through  a  rank  vegetation,  creep  under 
faUen  trees  and  spiny  creepers,  and  wade 
through  pools  of  mud  and  miiey  which  can 
not  dry  up  became  the  Bun  is  not  allowed  to 
penetrate.  Their  food  ia  almost  wholly  roots 
and  vegetables,  with  fish  or  game  only  as  an 
occasional  luxury^  and  tliey  are  consequently 
very  salSjeot  to  various  skin  diseases^  the 
children  especially  being  often  miserable- 
looking  objects,  blotched  all  over  with  emp- 
Z  tions  and  sores.  If  these  people  are  not  sav- 
i  ages,  where  shall  we  find  any?  Tet  they 
have  all  a  decided  love  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
spend  their  leisure  time  in  exeonting  works 
whose  good  taste  and  elegance  wonld  often  be 
admired  in  oar  schools  of  design  1 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  in  New 
Gainea  the  weather  was  very  wet,  my  only 
shooter  was  ill,  and  birds  became  scarce,  so 
that  my  only  resource  was  inscct-hnnting.  I 
worked  very  hard  every  hour  of  fine  weather, 
and  daily  obtained  a  number  of  new  species. 
Every  dead  tree  and  fallen  log  was  searched 
and  searched  again ;  and  among  the  dr^-  nnd 
rotting  leaves,  which  still  hung  on  certain 
trees  which  had  been  cut  down,  I  found  an 
abundant  liarvest  of  minute  Coleoptera.  Al- 
thouixh  T  never  nfterwanl  found  so  many  large  ;ind  liand- 
Roinc  hff^tlps  as  in  liorneo,  yet  I  obtained  here  a  trreat  va- 
riety of  species.    For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  while 
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I  was  searchinor  out  the  best  localities,  T  look  about  30  dif- 
ferent kinds  i»t  Iteetles  a  day,  besides  ubout  half  that  number 
of  buttertiies,  and  a  few  of  the  other  orders.  But  afterward, 
up  to  the  very  last  week,  I  averagud  49  species  a  day.  On 
the  31st  of  May,  I  took  78  distinct  sorts,  a  larger  number  than 

1  had  ever  captured  before,  principally  obtained  among  dead 
trees  and  under  rotten  bark.  A  good  long  walk  on  a  fine  day 
up  the  hill,  and  to  the  plantations  of  the  natives,  capturing 
every  thing  not  very  common  that  oame  in  my  way,  would 
prodaoe  ftbcmt  60  specie;  but  on  the  last  day  of  June  I 
brought  home  no  less  than  95  distinct  kuida  of  beetles^  a 
larger  number  than  I  ever  obtained  in  one  day  before  or  since. 
It  was  a  fine  hot  day,  and  I  deTOted  it  to  a  scArch  among  dead 
leaves,  beating  foliage,  and  hnnting  under  rotten  bark,  in  all 
the  best  stations  I  had  discovered  during  my  waUcs.  I  was 
out  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  tiiree  in  the  afternoon,  and  it 
took  me  six  hours*  work  at  home  to  pin  and  set  out  all  the 
spedmensi  and  to  separate  the  species.  Although  I  had  ' al- 
ready been  working  liib  spot  daily  for  two  months  and  a  half, 
and  had  obtained  over  800  species  of  Ooledpteraj  this'  day's 
work  added  82  new  ones*  Among  tiiese  were  4  Longieoms, 

2  Carabidaa,  t  StaphylinidsB,  7  Cnnsulionidsa,  2  CopridsB,  4 
ChrysomcUdiB,  8  Heteromera,  1  Ebter,  and  1  Buprestis. 
Even  on  the  last  day  I  went  out,  I  obtuned  16  new  species; 
so  that  although  I  collected  over  a  thousand  distinct  sorts  of 
beetles  in  a  space  not  much  exceeding  a  square  mile  during 
the  three  months  of  my  residence  at  Dorey,I  can  not  believe 
that  this  represents  one-half  the  species  really  inhabiting  the 
same  spot^  or  a  fourth  of  what  might  be  obtained  In  an  area 
extending  twenty  miles  in  each  direction. 

On  the  22d  of  July  the  Fchooner  JTesterMUmatmre^  and 
five  days  afterward  we  bade  adieu  to  Dorey,  without  much  re- 
gret, for  in  no  place  which  I  have  visited  have  I  encountered 
more  privations  and  annoyances.  Continual  rain,  continual 
sickness,  little  wholesome  food,  with  a  plague  of  ants  and  flies, 
Furpassing  any  thing  I  had  before  met  with,  reqtdred  all  a 
naturalist's  ardor  to  encounter;  and  when  they  were  uncom- 
pensated by  great  success  in  collecting,  became  all  the  more 
in  supportable.  This  long-thought-of  and  much-desired  voyage 
to  New  Guinea  had  realized  none  of  my  expectations.  Instead 
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of  being  fnr  butter  than  the  Am  Tsln!)<1«,  it  was  in  almost 
every  thing  inucli  worse.  Instead  of  pro  mg  several  of  the 
rarer  parn'1i«e  hird-*,  T  had  not  even  8€eii  one  of  them,  and 
had  !iot  <  il  itaiued  any  one  superlatively  fine  bird  or  insect  I 
can  nut  deny,  however,thatDorcy  was  very  rich  in  ants.  One 
small  iihu  k  kind  was  excessively  abundant.  Almost  every 
shrub  and  tree  was  more  or  less  infested  with  it,  and  its  large 
papen'  nests  were  everywhere  to  be  seen.  They  immediately 
took  possession  of  my  house,  building  a  large  nest  in  the 
roof,  and  forming  papery  tunnels  down  aimust  every  post. 
They  swarmed  ou  my  table  as  I  was  at  work  setting  out  my  in- 
sects, carrying  them  off  from  under  my  very  nose,  and  even 
tearing  them  from  tlie  cards  on  which  tliey  were  gummed  if  I 
left  them  fur  an  iusUuiL  They  crawled  continually  over  my 
hands  and  face,  got  into  my  hair,  and  roamed  at  will  over  my 
whole  body,  not  producing  much  inconvenience  till  they  began 
to  bite,  which  they  would  do  on  meeting  with  any  obstruction 
to  their  passage,  and  with  a  sharpness  which  made  mc  jump 
again  and  msh  to  Qndresfl  and  torn  out  the  offender.  They 
visited  my  bed  also,  so  that  night  brought  no  relief  from  their 
perseentions^  and  I  verily  be)lev»  that  during  my  throe  and  a 
half  months'  residenoe  at  Dorey  I  was  never  for  a  single  hoar 
entirdy  free  from  them.  They  were  not  nearly  so  voradons 
as  many  other  kinds^  bnt  their  nnmbers  and  ubiquity  renderod 
it  neoeesary  to  bo  oonstsntly  on  guard  against  them. 

The  flies  that  troubled  me  most  were  a  large  kind  of  blue- 
bottle or  blow-fly.  These  settled  in  swarms  on  my  bird  sldns 
when  flrst  put  out  to  dry,  fllfing  their  plumage  with  masses 
of  eggs,  whiohy  if  neglected,  the  next  day  produced  maggots. 
They  would  get  under  the  wings  or  under  the  body  where  it 
rested  on  the  drying-board,  sometimes  actually  raising  it  up 
half  an  inch  by  the  mass  of  eggs  deposited  in  a  few  hours ; 
and  every  egg  was  so  firmly  glued  to  the  fibres  of  the  feathers, 
as  to  make  at  a  work  of  much  time  and  patience  to  get  them 
off  without  in j  uring  the  bird.  In  no  other  looalily  have  I  ever 
been  troubled  with  such  a  plague  as  this. 

On  the  89th  we  left  Dmy^  and  expected  a  quick  voyage 
home,  as  it  was  the  time  of  the  year  when  we  ought  to  have 
had  steady  southeriy  and  easterly  winds.  Instei^  of  these, 
however,  we  had  calms  and  westeriy  breeies,  and  it  was  seven- 
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teen  days  before  we  reached  Ternate,  a  distance  of  five  hun- 
dred miles  only,  wliich,  with  avenige  winds^  oonld  have  been 
done  in  five  days*  It  was  a  great  treat  to  me  to  find  myself 
back  again  in  my  comfortable  house,  enjoying  milk  to  my  tea 
and  ooiSee,  fresh  bread  and  batter,  and  fowl  and  fish  daily  for 
dlimer.  This  New  Goinea  voyage  had  used  ns  all  Dp,  and  I 
determined  to  stay  and  reoruit  before  I  commenced  any  fresh 
expeditions.  My  succeeding  journeys  to  Gilolo  and  Batchian 
have  already  been  narrated,  and  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to 
give  an  account  of  my  residence  in  Waigiou,  the  last  Papuan 
territory  I  visited  in  search  of  birds  of  paradise. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

yOTAOS  FBOX  CSRAH  TO  WAIGIOV. 
amni  ajtd  jult,  I860. 

In  my  twenty-fifth  chapter  I  have  described  my  arrival  at 
Wahai,  on  niy  way  to  Mysoi  and  Waigiou,  islands  which  be- 
luu<r  to  the  Papuan  district,  and  the  account  of  which  natural- 
ly follows  after  that  of  my  visit  to  the  iiiain  luad  of  New 
Guinea.  I  now  take  up  my  narrative  at  my  departure  from 
Wiihui,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  various  necessary  stores 
to  my  assistant,  Mr.  Allen,  at  Silinta,  in  Mysol,  and  then  con- 
tinuing ray  journey  to  Waigiou.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
I  was  travelliug  in  a  small  prau,  which  I  had  purchased  and 
fitted  up  in  Goram,  and  that^  having  been  deserted  by  my  creir 
on  the  ooast  of  Coram,  I  had  obtained  fonr  men  at  Wahal, 
whOy  with  my,  Amboynese  hunter,  oonttitated  my  crew. 

Between  Oeram  and  Mysol  there  are  sixty  miles  ol  open 
sea,  and  along  this  wide  channel  the  east  monsoon  blows 
strongly ;  so  that  with  native  prans^  which  will  not  lay  up  to 
the  wind,  it  requires  some  care  in  crossing.  In  order  to  give 
onrsdves  snffioient  leeway,  we  sailed  back  from  Wahai  east- 
ward, along  the  ooast  of  Ceram,  with  the  land-brecM ;  bat  in 
the  morning  (Jnne  18th)  had  not  gone  nearly  so  £ir  as  I  ex* 
pected.  My  pilots  an  old  and  experienced  sailor,  named  Gam« 
lampoko,  assured  me  there  was  a  current  settii^  to  the  east- 
ward,  and  that  we  could  easily  lay  across  to  Silinta,in  MysoL 
As  we  got  out  from  the  land  the  wind  increased,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  sea,  wbkh  made  my  short  little  yessel 
plunge  and<|oJl  about  yiolently.  By  sunset  we  ha4  not  got 
half  way  ach>s8y  bat  could  see  Mysol  distinctly.  All  night  wo 
went  along  uneasily,  and  at  daybreak,  on  looking  out  anxious-' 
ly,  I  found  that  we  had  fallen  much  to  the  westward  during 
the  night,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  pilot  beincj  slee|>y  and  not 
keeping  the  boat  sufficiently  close  to  the  wind.  We  could  see 
the  mountains  distinctly,  but  it  was  clear  we  should  not  reach 
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SBntay  and  should  have  some  difficalty  in  getting  to  the  ex- 
treme westward  point  of  the  island.  The  sea  was  now  very 
boisteroiiSj  und  oar  pran  was  oontmnally  beaten  to  leeward  by 
the  waves,  and  after  another  weary  day  we  found  we  could 
not  get  to  Mysol  at  aU,  bnt  might  perhaps  reach  the  ishud 
ealUd  Fnlo  Kissaay^  aboat  ten  miles  to  the  north-west  llienee 
we  might  await  a  favorable  wind  to  reach  Waigamma,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  islaod,  and  visit  Allen  by  means  of  a 
boat 

About  nine  o'dook  at  night,  greatly  to  my  satisfBetioiiy  we 
got  under  the  lee  of  this  island,  into  qnite  smooth  water — ^for 
I  had  been  very  sick  and  nneomfortable,  and  had  eaten  soaree- 
ly  any  thing  sinoe  the  preceding  morning.  We  were  slowly 
Hearing  the  shore,  whidi  the  smooth  dark  water  told  os  we 
oonld  safely  approach,  and  were  oongratnlalang  ourselves  on 
soon  being  at  anchor,  with  the  prospect  of  hot  coffee,  a  good 
sapper,  and  a  sound  sleep,  when  the  wind  completely  dropped, 
and  we  had  to  get  out  the  oars  to  row.  We  were  not  more 
than  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  when  I  noticed  that 
we  seemed  to  get  no  nearer,  althon^  the  men  were  rowing 
hard,  but  drifted  to  the  westward  ;  and  the  prau  would  not 
obey  the  helm,  but  continually  fell  off,  and  gave  us  much 
trouble  to  bring  her  up  again.  Soon  a  loud  ripple  of  water 
told  us  we  were  seized  by  one  of  those  treacherous  currents 
'which  so  frequently  frustrate  all  the  efforts  of  the  voyager  in 
these  seas ;  the  men  threw  down  the  oars  in  despair,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  drifted  to  leeward  of  the  island  fairly  out  to 
sea  again,  and  lost  our  chance  of  ever  reaching  Mysol !  Hoist- 
ing our  jib,  we  lay  to,  and  in  tho  morinng  found  ourselves  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  island,  but  with  sucli  a  steady  wind 
blowing  from  its  direction  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to 
get  back  to  it. 

We  now  made  sail  to  the  northward,  hoping  soon  tn  fret  a 
more  sontherly  witkI  .  Toward  noon  the  sea  was  much  snioutb- 
er,  and  with  a  S.S.E.  wind  we  were  laying  in  the  direction  of 
Salwatty,  which  I  hoped  to  reach,  as  I  could  there  easily  get  a 
boat  to  take  provisions  and  stores  to  my  companion  in  Mysol. 
This  wind  did  not,  however,  last  long,  but  died  away  into  a 
calm ;  and  a  light  west  wind  springing  np,  with  a  dark  bank 
of  clouds,  again  gave  us  hopes  of  reaching  Mysol.   We  were 
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soon,  however,  again  disappointed.  The  E.SJB!.  wind  began 
to  blow  again  with  Tiolence,  and  oontinaed  all  night  in  irregu- 
ter  g Ubt5,  and  with  a  abort  erosa  aea  toaaed  ua  about  nninerd- 
folly,  and  ao  oontinnally  took  our  aaila  aback,  that  we  were  at 
length  forced  to  ran  before  it  with  our  jib  only,  to  escape  be- 
ing swamped  hy  our  beayy  niainaaiL  After  another  miaera- 
ble  and  anziooa  nighty  we  found  that  we  had  drifted  weat- 
ward  of  the  iaiaad  of  Poppa^  and  the  wind  being  again  a  little 
aontherly^  we  made  att  asdl  in  order  to  reach  it.  Thia  we  did 
not  aocceed  in  doing, paaaing  to  the  north-weat^  whenthe  wind 
again  blew  bard  from  the  KSJS^  and  our  last  hope  of  finding 
a  refuge  till  better  weather  waafrnatrated.  Thiawaaaveryae- 
riona  matter  to  me,  aa  I  conld  not  tdl  how  Charles  Allen  might 
aot»  i^  after  waiting  in  vain  for  me»  he  ahould  retom  to  Wahai, 
and  find  that  I  had  left  there  long  before,  and  had  not  since 
been  heard  oi  Sach  an  event  aa  onr  missing  an  iskmd  forty 
miles  long  would  hardly  ocpar  to  him,  and  he  wonld  conclnde 
eiiher  that  otir  boat  had  foundered,  or  that  my  crew  had  mnii- 
dered  me  and  ran  away  with  her.  However,  as  it  was  physic- 
ally impoanble  now  for  me  to  reach  him,  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  Waagion,  and  trust 
to  oar  meeting  some  tradersy  who  might  convey  to  him  the 
news  of  my  safety. 

Finding  on  my  map  a  group  of  three  small  isUmds^  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Poppa,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  rest  there 
a  day  or  two.  We  could  lay  our  boat's  head  N.E.  by  N. ;  but 
a  heavy  sea  from  the  eastward  so  continually  beat  us  off  our 
course,  and  we  made  so  much  leeway,  that  I  found  it  would  be 
as  much  as  wc  cotild  do  to  reach  them.  It  was  a  delicate 
point  to  keep  our  head  in  the  best  direction,  neither  so  close 
to  the  wind  as  to  stop  onr  way.  or  so  free  a"?  to  carry  us  too 
far  to  leeward.  I  cuiitinually  directed  the  steersman  myself, 
and  by  incessant  vii^ilance  snccet'ded,  jnst  at  sunset,  in  bring- 
ing our  boat  to  an  anchor  under  the  ]ov  of  the  southern  point 
of  one  of  the  islands.  The  fin  hrM  age  was,  however,  by  no 
means  good,  there  being  a  frinu mu'  coral  reef,  dry  at  low  wa- 
ter, beyond  which,  on  a  botton^  ^tT  L'\ra  with  maRses  of  coral, 
we  were  obliged  to  anchor.  We  had  now  been  incessantly 
loss. nig  about  for  four  days  in  our  sniail  undecked  boat,  with 
constant  disappointmcntti  and  anxiety,  and  it  was  a  great  con^ 
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fort  to  have  a  night  of  quiet  aod  oomparatiye  safety.  My  old 
pilot  hid  never  left  the  helm  for  more  than  an  hoar  at  a  time, 
when  one  of  the  others  wonld  rdieve  him  for  a  little  deep ; 
80 1  determined  the  next  morning  to  look  oat  for  a  necnre  and 
oonvenient  harbor,  and  reet  on  shore  for  a  day. 

In  the  morning,  finding  it  would  be  necessary  for  as  to  get 
roand  a  rooky  point,!  wanted  my  men  to  go  on  shore  and  eat 
jangle-iope^  by  whi<ih  to  secare  as  froni  being  again  drifted 
away,  as  the  wind  was  direetly  off  shofe.  I  onfortonatdy, 
however,  allowed  myself  to  be  oyerrnled  by  the  pilot  and  erew, 
who  all  declared  that  it  was  the  easiest  thing  possible,  and 
that  they  woald  row  the  boat  round  the  point  in  a  few  min- 
ates.  Tliey  aecordingly  got  up  the  anchor,  set  the  and 
began  rowing ;  but,  jnst  as  I  bad  feared,  wc  drifted  rapidly 
off  shore  ,  nn  l  li  ul  to  drop  anchor  ^;ain  in  deeper  water,  and 
maoh  farther  off.  The  two  best  men,  a  Papoaa  and  a  Malay, 
DOW  swam  on  shore,  eadi  carrying  a  hatchet,  and  went  into 
the  jangle  to  seek  creepers  for  rope.  After  about  an  hour  oar 
anchor  loosed  bold,  and  began  to  drag.  This  alarmed  me 
greatly,  and  we  let  go  onr  spare  anchor,  and,  by  running  oat 
all  onr  cable,  appeared  tolerably  secure  again.  We  were  now 
most  anxious  for  the  return  of  the  men,  and  were  going  to  fire 
our  muskets  to  recall  them,  when  we  observed  them  on  the 
beach,  some  way  off,  and  ahnost  immediately  our  anchors  agam 
slipped,  and  we  drifted  slowly  away  into  deep  water.  We  in- 
stantly seized  the  oars,  bnt  fnund  we  could  not  counteract  the 
wind  and  current,  and  our  ii  antic  cries  to  the  men  were  not 
heard  till  we  had  got  a  lonL;  way  off,  as  they  seemed  to  be 
hunting  for  sheU-fish  on  the  beach.  Very  -^ooti,  liowcver,  th«  y 
stared  at  us,  and  in  a  few  minutes  seeme  l  t  »  ( .  ni]  i  (  Ik  n  I  iheu- 
situation  ;  for  they  rnfhe<l  down  into  the  ^\  itn  .  if  to  swim 
off,  but  again  returned  on  shore,  as  if  afraid  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. AVe  had  diawn  uj)  our  anchors  at  first  not  to  check 
our  rowing;  but  now,  finding  we  could  do  nothing,  wu  let 
them  both  hang  down  by  tlu;  full  length  of  th^  cables.  This 
sloi)ped  our  w  ay  very  niucli,  and  we  drifted  from  shore  very 
slowly,  and  hoped  the  men  would  hastily  form  a  raft,  or  cut 
down  a  soft-wouil  tree,  and  paddle  out  to  us,  as  we  were  still 
not  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile  from  shore.  They  seemed, 
however,  to  have  half  lost  their  senses,  gesticulating  wildly  to 
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us,  rumimg  aloncr  tlio  he.ich,  then  goinir  into  the  forest ;  and 
jiiHt  when  we  thought  they  had  prepare  1  fjonlo  mode  of  mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  re:H"h  us,  we  saw  the  smoke  of  a  fire  they 
had  made  to  cook  their  shell-fish  !  They  had  evidently  given 
up  all  idea  of  coming  after  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  look  to 
our  own  position. 

We  were  now  about  a  mile  from  sliorc,  and  midway  be- 
tween two  of  the  islands,  but  we  were  slowly  drifting  out  to 
sea  to  the  westward,  and  our  only  chance  of  yet  saving  the 
lutn  \v;is  to  reach  the  opposite  shore.  We  therefore  set  our 
jib  and  rowed  hard ;  but  the  wind  failed,  and  we  drifted  out 
80  rapidly  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  reaching  the  extreme 
westerly  point  of  the  island.  Our  only  sailor  left  then  swam 
ashore  with  a  rope,  and  helped  to  tow  us  round  the  })oint  into 
a  tolerably  safe  and  secure  anchorage,  well  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  but  exposed  to  a  little  swell  which  jerked  our  anchor 
and  made  us  ratber  uneasy.  We  were  now  in  a  sad  plight, 
haWng  lost  «iir  two  best  men,  and  being  doubtfol  if  we  had 
strength  left  to  hoist  our  mainsail.  We  had  only  two  days' 
water  on  board,  and  the  small,  rooky,  voloanio  island  did  not 
promise  us  mnch  ohance  of  finding  any.  The  oondnct  of  the 
men  on  shore  was  snob  as  to  render  it  donbtftil  if  they  wotdd 
make  any  serious  attempt  to  reach  us,  though  they  might 
easily  do  so,  having  two  good  choppers,  with  which  in  a  day 
they  oonld  make  a  small  outrigger  raft  on  which  they  could 
saMy  cross  the  two  miles  of  smooth  sea  with  the  wind  right 
aft,  i  they  started  from  the  east  end  of  the  island,  so  as  to  al- 
low for  the  current.  I  could  only  hope  they  would  be  sensi- 
ble enough  to  make  the  attempt,  and  determined  to  stay  as 
long  as  I  could  to  give  them  the  chance. 

We  passed  an  anxious  night,  fearful  of  again  breaking  our 
andior  or  rattan  cable.  In  the  morning  (83d),  finding  all  se- 
cure^ I  waded  on  shore  with  my  two  men,  leaving  the  old 
steersman  and  the  cook  on  board,  with  a  loaded  musket  to  re- 
call us  if  needed.  We  first  walked  along  the  beach,  till  stop* 
ped  by  the  vertical  cliffs  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  finding 
a  place  where  meat  had  be^  smoked,  a  turtle-shell  still  greasy, 
and  some  cut  wood,  the  leaves  of  which  were  still  green — 
showing  that  some  boat  had  been  here  very  reo^jntly.  We 
then  entered  the  jangle,  cutting  our  way  up  to  the  top  of  the 
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luUybat  when  we  got  there  ooiild  Me  nothings  owing  to  the 
thiokneM  of  the  foreBt.  Returning,  we  out  aome  Iwmboofl^ 
and  aluvpened  tbem  to  dig  for  water  in  alow  spot  where  aome 

aago-trees  were  growing;  when,  jost  as  we  were  goiTiq  to 
gin^Hoi^the  Wahiu  man,  called  out  to  aay  he  had  fuund  wa- 
ter* It  was  a  deep  hole  among  the  sago-tr^,  in  stifE  black 
eUy,  foil  of  water,  whioh  was  fresh,  but  smelt  horribly  from 
the  quantity  of  dead  leaves  and  sago  refuse  that  had  fidlen  in. 
Hastily  conoluding  that  it  was  a  springy  or  that  the  water  had 
filtered  in,  we  baled  it  all  out,  as  well  as  a  doseh  or  twenty 
buckets  of  mud  and  rubbishy  hoping  by  night  to  have  a  good 
supply  of  clean  water.  I  then  went  on  board  to  breakfast, 
leaving  my  two  men  to  make  a  bamboo  raft  to  carry  us  on 
shore  and  back  without  wading.  I  Lad  scarcely  finished  when 
our  cable  broke,  and  we  bunijKcl  against  the  rocks.  Luckily 
it  was  smootli  and  calm,  and  no  damage  was  done.  We 
searched  for  nnd  got  up  onr  anclior,  and  found  that  the  cable 
had  been  cut  by  grating  all  night  upon  the  coral.  TTad  it 
given  way  in  the  night,  wo  might  have  drifted  out  to  sea  with- 
out our  anchor,  or  been  seriously  damaged.  In  the  evening 
we  went  to  fetch  water  from  the  well,  when,  greatly  to  our  dis- 
may, we  fouud  nothing  but  a  little  liquid  mud  at  the  bottom, 
and  it  then  became  evident  that  the  hole  was  one  which  had 
been  made  to  collect  rain  water,  and  would  never  fill  again  as 
long  as  the  present  drought  continued.  As  we  did  not  know 
what  wo  might  suffer  for  want  of  water,  we  filled  our  jar  with 
this  muddy  stuff  so  that  it  might  settle.  In  the  afternoon  1 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  uiade  a  large 
tire, in  order  that  our  uivu  might  see  we  were  still  tLcrc. 

The  uext  day  (2iLh)  I  determined  to  have  another  search 
for  water ;  and  when  the  tide  was  out  rounded  a  rocky  point 
and  went  to  the  extremity  of  the  island  without  finding  any 
sign  of  the  smallest  stream.  On  our  way  back,  noticing  a 
very  small  dry  bed  of  a  water-course,  I  went  up  it  to  explore, 
although  every  thing  waa  ao  dry  that  my  men  loudly  declared 
it  WB8  naeleaa  to  expect  wat«r  there ;  bat  a  little  way  up  I 
waa  rewairded  by  finding  a  few  pinta  In  a  email  pool  We 
searched  higher  np  in  every  hole  and  channel  where  water 
marka  appeared,  but  conld  find  not  a  drop  mor&  Sending  one 
of  my  men  for  a  large  jar  and  te^oupi  we  searched  along  the 
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beach  till  we  found  signs  of  another  dry  water-course,  and  on 
ascending  this  were  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  two  deep  shel- 
tered rock-holes  containing  several  gallons  of  water — i'noii<;h 
to  fill  all  our  jars.  When  the  cup  came  we  enjoyed  a  good 
drink  of  the  cool  pure  water,  and  before  we  left  had  carried 
away,  I  believe,  every  dro]>  on  the  island. 

In  the  evening  a  good-sized  prau  ap}>tiii  ed  iu  sight,  making 
apj)arently  for  the  island  where  our  nieu  were  left,  and  we  liad 
some  hopes  they  might  be  seen  und  picked  up,  but  it  passed 
along  mid-channel,  aud  did  not  notice  the  signals  w  a  tried  to 
make.  I  was  now,  however,  pretty  easy  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
men.  There  was  plenty  of  sago  on  our  rocky  island,  and 
there  woald  probably  be  some  on  the  flat  one  they  were  left 
on.  Thej  bad  ofaoppers,  and  oonld  eat  down  a  tree  and  make 
aago,  and  wonld  moat  likely  find  aniBoient  wnter  by  digging. 
SheU-fiah  were  abundant^  and  they  would  be  able  to  manage 
▼ery  well  till  some  boat  ahoold  toncb  there^  or  till  I  oonld  aend 
and  fetch  them.  The  next  day  we  devoted  to  cutting  wood, 
filling  up  our  jara  with  all  the  water  we  ooold  find,  and  mak* 
Ing  ready  to  sail  in  the  evening.  I  ahot  a  small  lory  closely 
resembling  a  common  apeciea  at  Temate,  and  a  glossy  atarling 
which  differed  £rom  the  allied  birda  of  Coram  and  Matabello. 
Large  wood-pigeonB  and  crowa  were  the  only  other  birda  I 
saw,  bat  I  did  not  obtain  apedmena. 

Aboat  eight  in  the  evening  ci  Jane  25fh  we  atarted,  and 
found  that  with  all  handa  at  work  we  coidd  joat  baol  np  onr 
mainauL  We  had  a  fair  wind  daring  the  nighty  and  sailed 
north-east,  finding  onraelvea  in  the  morning  aboat  twen^ 
miles  west  of  the  eztremi^  of  Waigion,  with  a  number  of 
islands  intevening.  About  ten  o'clock  we  ran  full  on  to  a  coral 
reef,  which  alarmed  us  a  good  deal,  but  Inokily  got  atffe  off 
again.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  an  extensive  cor- 
al reef,  and  were  Bailing  dose  alongside  of  it,  when  the  wind 
suddenly  dropped,  and  we  <1  rifted  on  to  it  before  we  could  get 
in  our  heavy  mainsail,  wliu  )i  wo  were  obliged  to  let  run  down 
and  fall  partly  overboard.  We  had  much  difficulty  in  getting 
off,  but  at  last  got  into  deep  water  again,  though  with  reefs 
and  islands  all  around  us.  At  night  we  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  as  no  one  on  board  could  tell  where  we  were  or  what  dan- 
gers might  surround  ua,  the  only  one  of  our  eseem  who  was  ao- 
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qnaiiited  with  the  coa.«t  of  \V  aigiou  liaviiig  1h  <  n  kit  on  the 
island.  We  therefore  l  iok  in  all  sail  and  allow  ed  ourselves  to 
drift,  as  we  were  some  miles  from  the  nearest  land.  A  light 
breeze,  however,  sjiraug  up,  and  about  midnight  we  found  our- 
seU  es  again  bumping  over  a  coral  reef.  As  it  was  very  dark, 
and  we  knew  nothing  of  our  position,  we  could  only  guess 
how  to  cet  off  again,  and  liad  there  been  a  little  more  wind 
we  might  have  been  knocked  to  pieces.  However,  in  aliout 
half  an  hour  we  did  get  off,  and  then  thought  it  best  tu  an- 
chor on  the  edge  of  the  reef  till  morning.  Soon  after  da}  lig]it 
on  the  27  th,  finding  our  prau  had  received  no  damage,  we 
sailed  on  with  uncertain  winds  and  squalls,  threading  our  way 
among  iaUnds  and  reefs,  and  guided  only  by  a  small  map, 
wbioh  was  very  incorrect  and  quite  uselefls,  and  by  a  general 
notion  ol  the  direction  we  ought  to  takcw  In  the  afternoon 
we  found  a  tolerable  anchorage  under  a  small  island  and  staid 
for  the  night,  and  I  shot  a  large  Irait-pigeon  new  to  me,  which 
I  have  since  named  Carpopbaga  tumida.  I  also  saw  and  shot 
at  the  rare  white-headed  kingfisher  (Halcyon  saurophaga),  but 
did  not  kill  it.  The  next  morning  we  sailed  on,  and  having  a 
lair  wind  reached  the  shores  of  the  large  island  of  Waigion. 
On  rounding  a  point  we  again  ran  full  on  to  a  coral  reef  with 
our  mainsail  up,  but  luckily  the  wind  had  almost  died  away, 
and  withagood  deal  of  exertion  we  numaged  to  get  safely  off. 

We  now  had  to  search  for  the  narrow  channel  among  the 
islands,  which  we  knew  was  somewhere  hereabouts,  and  which 
leads  to  the  villages  on  the  south  side  of  Wugiou.  Entering 
a  deep  bay  which  looked  promising,  we  got  to  the  end  of  it, 
but  it  was  then  dusk,  so  we  anchored  for  the  night,  and  having 
just  finished  all  our  water  could  cook  no  rice  for  supper. 
Next\noming  early  (29th)  we  went  <m  shore  among  the  man^ 
groves,  and  a  little  way  inland  found  some  water,  which  re- 
Ueved  our  anxiety  considerably,  and  left  us  free  to  go  along 
the  coast  in  search  of  the  opening,  or  of  some  one  who  could 
direct  ns  to  it.  During  the  three  days  we  had  now  been 
among  the  reefs  and  islands,  we  had  only  seen  a  single  small 
canoe,  which  had  approached  pretty  near  to  us,  and  then,  not- 
withstanding our  signals,  went  off  in  another  direction.  The 
shores  seemed  all  desert ;  not  a  house,  or  boat,  or  human  being, 
or  a  ppff  of  smoke  was  to  be  seen }  and  as  we  could  only  go 
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on  the  coarse  that  the  ever-chaDging  wind  would  allow  us  (our 
hands  being  too  few  to  row  any  distance),  onr  prospects  of 
getting  to  our  destination  seemed  rather  remote  and  precari- 
OtiB.  Having  gone  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  tlie  deep  bay 
we  had  entered,  without  finding  any  sign  of  an  opening,  we 
turned  westward  ;  and  toward  evening  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  a  small  village  of  seven  miserable  houses  built  on  piles 
in  the  water.  Liiekiiy  the  orang-kaya,  or  head-man,  could 
speak  a  little  Malay,  and  inforincd  119  that  the  entrance  to  the 
strait  was  really  in  the  bay  we  ha(l  t  xamincil,  but  that  it  was 
not  to  )>e  seen  except  when  close  inshore,  lie  said  tho  strait 
was  oft 11  verv  narrow,  and  wound  among  lakes  and  rucks  and 
islands,  and  that  it  would  take  two  days  to  reach  the  large- 
village  of  Miika,and  three  more  to  get  to  Waigiou.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  hiring  two  men  to  go  with  us  to  Muka,  bringing  a 
small  boat  in  which  to  return;  but  we  had  to  wait  a  day  for 
our  guides,  so  I  took  my  gun  and  made  a  little  excursion  into 
the  forest.  The  day  was  wet  and  drizzly,  and  I  only  succeed- 
ed in  shooting  two  small  birds,  but  I  saw  the  great  black 
cockatoo,  and  liud  a  glimpse  of  one  or  tv\  (»  birds  of  paradise, 
whose  loud  screams  we  had  heard  uu  iirst  approaching  the 
coa.st. 

Leaving  the  village  the  next  morning  (July  1st)  with  a 
light  wind,  it  took  us  all  day  to  reach  the  entrance  to  the  chan- 
nel, which  resembled  a  small  river,  and  was  concealed  by  a 
projecting  point,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  we  did  not  discover 
it  amid  the  dense  forest  vegetation  which  everywhere  covers 
these  islands  to  the  water's  edge.  A  little  way  inside  it  be- 
comes bounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  after  winding  among 
which  for  about  two  miles,  we  emerged  into  what  seemed  a 
lakoybut  which  was  in  fact  a  deep  gulf  having  a  narrow  en- 
trance on  the  south  coast  This  gdf  was  studded  along  its 
shores  with  numbers  of  roolrjr  islets,  mostly  mushroom  shaped, 
from  the  water  having  worn  away  the  lower  part  of  the  solu* 
ble  coralline  limestone^  leaving  them  overhanging  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  Every  islet  was  covered  with  strange-looking 
shrubs  and  treei^and  was  general)^  crowned  by  lofty  and  ele- 
gant pahns,  whidi  also  studded  the  ridges  of  the  mountainous 
shores,  forming  one  of  the  most  singular  and  picturesque  land- 
scapes I  have  ever  seen.  The  current  which  had  brought  us 
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through  tlie  narrow  strait  now  ceased,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
row,  which  with  our  short  and  lieavy  pran  was  slow  work.  I 
went  onshore  several  times,  but  tiic  rocks  were  s  o  precipitous, 
sharp,  and  honey-combed,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  get 
through  the  tangled  thickets  with  which  they  were  every- 
where clothed.  It  took  us  three  days  to  get  to  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf,  and  then  the  wind  was  such  as  t^  prevent  our  go- 
ins:  :"iy  farther,  and  we  might  have  had  to  wait  for  days  or 
Wet  k.s,  when,  much  to  my  surprise  and  gratification,  a  boat  ar- 
rived from  IMuka  with  one  of  the  head-men,  who  had  in  gome 
mysterious  manner  heard  I  was  on  my  way,  and  had  come  to 
my  assistance,  bringing  a  present  of  cocua-uuts  am  i  ves!:ctable8. 
Being  thorouglily  acijuaint^  with  the  coast,  and  having  sever- 
al cxU  a  lucu  to  u.ssist  us,  he  managed  to  get  the  prau  along  by 
rowing,  poling,  or  sailing,  and  by  night  had  brought  us  aSely 
into  harbor,  a  great  relief  after  our  tedious  and  unhappy  voy- 
age. We  had  been  already  eiglit  days  among  the  reefs  and 
islands  of  W  aiginu,  coming  a  distance  of  about  lifty  miie8,and 
it  was  just  forty  days  since  we  had  sailed  from  Goram. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Muka,  I  engaged  a  small  boat 
and  three  natives  to  go  in  search  of  my  lost  men,  and  sent 
one  of  my  own  men  with  them  to  make  sure  of  their  going  to 
the  right  island.  In  ten  days  they  returned,  but,  to  my  great 
regret  and  disappointment,  without  the  men.  The  weather 
had  been  very  bad,  and  though  they  had  reached  an  island 
within  sight  of  that  in  which  the  men  were,  they  could  get  no 
further.  They  had  waited  there  six  days  for  better  weather, 
and  then,  having  no  more  provisions,  and  the  man  I  had  sent 
with  them  bdng  very  ill  and  not  expected  to  live,  they  return* 
ed.  As  they  now  knew  the  island,  I  was  determined  they 
^onld  make  another  trial,  and  (by  a  liberal  payment  of  kmTes, 
handkerchiefs,  and  tohaoco,  with  plenty  of  provisions)  por- 
saaded  them  to  start  baok  immediately,  and  make  another  at- 
tempt Thej  did  not  return  again  tOl  tiie'29th  of  Jdy,  hav- 
ing staid  a  few  days  at  their  ownviUageof  Besair  on  the  way ; 
but  this  time  they  had  aacoeeded  and  brought  with  them  my 
two  lost  men,  in  tolerable  health,  though  thin  and  weak.  They 
had  lived  ezaody  a  month  on  the  island ;  had  lonnd  water,  and 
had  snbsisted  on  the  roots  and  tender  fiower-stalka  of  a  spe- 
eies  of  BromeHa^  on  sheU-fish,  and  on  a  few  turtles'  eggs.  Hav- 
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Jug  swum  to  the  idandy  tlMj  had  only  a  pur  of  trowsm  and 
a  shirt  betwsen  them,  but  had  made  a  hat  of  palm-leaves,  and . 
had  altogether  got  on  very  well.  They  saw  that  I  waited  for 
them  three  days  at  the  opposite  island,  bat  had  been  afraid  to 
oross,  lest  the  current  Bhoold  have  oarried  them  oat  to  sea, 
when  they  would  have  been  inevitably  lost.  Thety  had,  felt 
sore  I  wonld  send  for  them  on  the  first  opportoidty,  and  ap- 
peared more  grateful  than  natives  usually  are  lor  my  having 
done  so ;  while  I  felt  much  relieved  that  my  voyage,  though 
soffioiently  unfortunate,  had  not  involved  loss  of  life. 
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JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1860. 

The  villaLTP  of  Muk.i,  on  the  south  coast  of  Waigion,  con- 
pists  of  a  number  of  poor  huts,  partly  in  the  water  and  partly 
on  shore,  aiul  scattered  irregularly  over  a  space  of  about  half 
a  mile  in  a  shallow  bay.  Arouud  it  are  a  few  cultivated  patch- 
es,  ntid  a  good  deal  of  second-growth  woody  voc^otiition  ;  while 
behmd,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  rises  thf  virgin 
forest,  through  which  are  a  few  paths  to  some  houses  and 
plantations  a  mile  or  two  inland.  The  country*  round  is  rather 
flat,  and  in  ])laces  swampy,  and  there  are  one  or  two  small 
streams  which  run  behind  the  village  into  the  sea  below  it. 
Finding  that  no  house  coufil  be  had  suitable  to  my  purpose, 
and  having  so  often  experienced  the  advantages  oi  living  close 
to  or  just  within  the  forest,  I  obtained  the  assistance  of  half 
a  dozen  men ;  and  having  selected  a  spot  neai  the  path  and 
the  stream,  and  close  to  a  iiuc  fig-tree,  wliich  stood  just  with- 
in the  forest,  we  cleared  the  ground  and  set  to  building  a 
house.  An  I  did  not  expect  to  stay  here  so  long  as  I  had 
done  at  Dorey,  I  built  a  long,  low,  narrow  shed,  about  seven 
feet  high  on  one  side  and  four  on  the  other,  which  required 
but  little  wood,  and  was  put  up  very  rapidly.  Our  sails,  with 
a  few  old  attapfi  from  a  deserted  hut  in  the  yiUage,  formed 
the  walls,  and  a  quantity  of  cadjans,"  or  pahn-Ieaf  mats,  cov- 
ered in  the  roof.  On  the  third  day  my  hooae  waa  finished, 
and  all  my  things  pat  in  and  oomfortably  arranged  to  begin 
work,  and  I  waa  qnite  pleased  at  having  got  eatablished  so 
qniokly  and  in  snob  a  nice  sittiation. 

It  had  been  so  far  fine  weather,  bnt  in  the  night  it  ramed 
hard,  and  we  found  our  mat  roof  would  not  keep  out  water. 
It  first  began  to  drop  and  then  to  stream  over  every  thing.  I 
had  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  secure  my  insect- 
boxes,  rice,  and  other  perishable  articles,  and  to  find  a  dry 
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place  to  skep  in,  for  my  bed  was  ao&kedL  Fresb  leaks  kept 
forming  as  the  rain  continued,  and  we  all  passed  a  very  niis^ 
erable  and  sleepless  night  In  the  morning  the  son  shone 
brightly,  and  every  thing  was  put  out  to  dry.  We  tried  to 
find  ont  why  the  mats  leaked,  and  thought  we  had  diaoovered 
that  they  had  been  laid  on  npaide  down.  -Haying  shifted  them 
all,  and  got  every  thing  dry  and  comfortable  by  the  evening, 
we  again  went  to  bed,  and  before  midnight  were  again  awaked 
by  torrents  of  rain  and  leaks  streaming  in  upon  ns  as  bad  as 
ever.  There  was  no  more  sleep  for  ns  that  night,  and  the  next 
day  onr  roof  was  again  tak^  to  pieces,  and  we  came  to  the 
condnsion  that  the  fault  was  a  want  of  slope  enough  in  the 
roof  for  mats,  although  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  usual  at- 
tap  thatch.  I  therefore  purchased  a  few  new  and  some  old 
attaps,  and  in  the  parts  these  would  not  cover  wo  put  the 
mats  double,  and  then  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
our  roof  tolerably  water-tight. 

I  was  now  able  to  begin  working  at  the  natural  history  of 
the  island.  When  I  first  arrived  I  was  surprised  at  being 
told  that  there  were  no  paradise  birds  at  Mnka,  although  there 
were  plenty  at  Bessir,  a  place  where  the  natives  caught  them 
and  prepared  the  skins.  I  assured  the  people  I  had  heard  the 
cry  of  these  birds  close  to  the  village,  but  they  would  not  be- 
lieve that  I  could  know  their  cry.  However,  the  very  first 
time  I  went  into  the  forest  I  not  only  heard  but  saw  them, 
and  was  convinced  there  were  plenty  about ;  but  they  were 
very  shy,  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  got  any.  My  hunt- 
er first  shot  a  female,  and  I  one  day  got  very  close  to  a  fine 
male.  He  was,  as  I  exj>ected,  the  rare  red  species  (Pnradisea 
rubra)  which  alone  inhabits  this  island,  and  is  found  nowhere 
else.  He  was  (\\ule  low  down,  running  along  a  l)ough  search- 
ing for  insects,  ahnost  like  a  woodpecker,  and  the  long  black 
riband-like  filaments  in  liis  tail  hung  down  \u  thv  most  grace- 
ful double  curve  iniaG^inable.  I  covered  liim  with  my  gmi, 
and  was  going  to  use  the  l)arrel  which  had  a  very  small  charge 
of  powder  and  number  eight  shot,  so  as  not  to  injure  his  plum- 
age, but  the  gun  missed  fire,  and  he  was  off  in  an  instant 
umonix  the  thickest  iun^le.  Another  dav  we  saw  no  less  than 
eii^ht  fine  males  at  different  times,  and  fired  four  times  at 
them ;  but  though  other  birds  at  the  same  distance  almost  al* 
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ways  dropped,  these,  all  got  away,  and  I  began  to  think  we 
were  not  to  get  this  magnificent  species.  At  length  the  frnit 
ripened  on  the  flg*tree  dose  by  my  house,  and  many  tMurds 
came  to  feed  on  it;  and  one  morning  as  I  was  taking  my  cof- 
fee,  a  male  paradise  bird  was  seen  to  settle  on  its  top.  I  seised 
mj  gun,  ran  under  the  tree,  and,  gasing  np,  oonid  see  it  flying 
across  from  branch  to  branch,  seizing  a  friidt  here  and  another 
there,  and  then,  before  I  could  get  a  snfficient  aim  to  shoot  at 
such  a  height  (lor  it  was  one  of  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  trop- 
ics), it  was  away  into  the  forest.  They  now  visited  the  tree 
every  morning ;  but  they  staid  so  short  a  time,  th^  motions 
were  so  rapid,  and  it  was  so  difficult  to  see  tiliem,  owing  to 
the  lower  trees,  which  impeded  the  view,  that  it  was  only  Ht/er 
several  days^  watching,  and  one  or  two  misses,  that  I  brought 
down  my  bird — a  male  in  the  most  magnificent  plumage. 

This  bird  differs  very  much  from  the  two  large  species 
which  I  had  already  obtained,  and,  although  it  wants  the  grace 
imparted  by  their  long  golden  trainf^,  is  in  many  respects  more 
remarkable  and  more  beautiful.  The  head,  back,  and  shoul- 
ders are  clothed  with  a  richer  yellow,  the  deep  metallic  green 
color  of  the  throat  extends  farther  over  the  head,  and  the 
fcathei*s  are  elongated  on  the  forehead  into  two  little  erectile 
crests.  The  side-plumes  :iro  shorter,  but  are  of  a  rich  red 
color,  tenninating  in  delicate  white  points,  and  the  middle  tail 
feathers  are  represented  by  two  long  ri^'id  glossy  ribbands, 
wliich  are  black,  thin,  and  semi-cylindrical,  and  droop  graceful- 
ly in  a  spiral  curve.  Several  other  interesting  birds  were  ob- 
tained, and  about  half  a  dozen  quite  new  ones ;  l)ut  none  of 
any  rcTuarkable  beauty,  except  the  lovely  littl<  <I<i\  e  (Ptilono- 
pus  pidchellus),  which  with  sc\  oral  other  pigeons  I  shot  on 
the  t»ame  tig-tree  close  to  my  house.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  green 
color  above,  with  a  forehead  of  the  richest  crini  on,  w  hile  be- 
neath it  is  ashy  white  and  rich  yellow,  banded  with  \  iolet  red. 

On  the  evening  oi  inn  arrival  at  Muka  I  observed  what  ap- 
peared like  a  dis]  )lay  of  aurora  boreal  is,  though  1  could  hardly 
believe  that  this  wa^j  possible  at  a  |>oint  a  little  south  of  the 
equator.  The  night  was  clear  aiul  c-.dm,  and  the  northern  sky 
presented  a  diffused  light,  with  a  constant  succession  of  faint 
vertical  flashings  or  flickering^,  exactly  similar  to  an  ordinary 
aurora  in  England.   The  next  day  was  fine,  but  after  that  the 
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weather  became  un- 
precedentedly  bad, 
considering  that  it 
ought  to  have  been 
the  dry  monsoon. 
For  near  a  montli 
we  had  wet  weath- 
er; the  sun  either 
not  appearing  at  all, 
or  only  for  an  hour 
or  two  about  noon. 
Morning  and  even- 
ing, as  well  as  near- 
ly all  night,  it  rain- 
ed or  drizzled,  and 
boisterous  winds, 
with  dark  clouds, 
formed  the  daily 
programme.  With 
the  exception  that 
THB  BED  BIRD  OF  PAKADisB  {Biradi»ea  ntbra).  it  was  never  cold,  it 
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was  just  such  weather  us  a  very  bad  Eugii&h  Noveiiiber  or 
Februarv. 

The  people  of  Waigiou  are  not  truly  indigincs  of  the  isl- 
and, which  possesses  no  "  Alf uros/*  or  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
They  appear  to  be  a  mixed  race,  partly  from  Gilolo,  partly 
^m  New  Guinea.  Malays  and  Alfuros  from  the  foimer 
and  have  probably  settled  here,  and  many  of  them  have  taken 
Papuan  wives  from  Salwatty  or  Dorey,  while  the  influx  of 
people  from  those  places^  and  of  slaves,  has  led  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  tribe  exhibiting  almost  all  ibe  tiansitions  from  a 
nearly  pure  Malayan  to  an  entirely  Papuan  type*  The  lan- 
guage spoken  by  them  is  entirely  Papuan,  being  that  which  is 
used  on  all  the  coasts  of  Mysol,  Sslwatty,  the  north-west  of 
New  Guinea,  and  the  islands  in  the  great  Geelvink  Bay— a 
fact  which  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  coast  settlements 
have  been  formed.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  islands  be- 
tween New  Gixinea  and  the  Moluccas — such  as  Waigiou, 
Gueb^,  Poppa,  Obi,  Batchian,  as  well  as  the  south  and  east 
peninsulas  of  Gilolo — possess  no  aboriginal  tribes,  but  are 
mhabited  by  people  who  are  evidently  mongrels  and  wander- 
ers, is  a  remarkable  corroborative  proof  of  the  distinctness 
of  the  Malayan  and  Papuan  races,  and  the  separation  of  the 
geographical  areas  they  inhabit.  If  these  two  great  races 
were  direct  modifications,  the  one  of  the  other,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  intervemng  region  some  homogeneous  in- 
digenous race  presenting  intermediate  characters.  For  ex- 
ample, between  the  whitest  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  the 
black  Klings  of  South  India,  there  are  in  the  intervening 
districts  homogeneous  races  which  form  a  gradual  transi- 
tion from  one  to  the  other ;  while  in  America,  although  there 
is  a  perfect  transition  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  negro, 
and  from  the  Spaniard  to  the  Indian,  there  is  no  liomogen- 
(  oiis  race  forming  a  natural  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 
In  the  Malay  Archipelago  we  luive  nn  excellent  example 
of  two  ab«;oUitely  distinct  races,  which  ap]»eMr  to  have  ap- 
proached each  other,  and  intermingled  in  an  unoccupied 
territor\'  at  a  very  recent  <  po.li  in  the  history  of  man; 
and  I  feel  satisfied  that  no  itin|ii  ejudiced  person  conld  study 
them  on  the  spot  without  l)eing  convinced  that  this  is  the 
true  solution  of  the  problem,  rather  than  the  almost  univcr- 
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sally  accepted  view  that  they  are  bat  modifioations  of  one  and 

the  same  race. 

The  people  of  Muka  live  in  that  abject  state  of  poverty  that 
is  almost  always  found  where  tlie  sago-tree  is  abundaut. 
Very  few  of  tbcin  take  the  trouble  to  phut  any  vegetables  or 
fruit,  but  live  almost  entirely  on  s:i<_'u  and  fish,  selling  a  little 
tripang  or  tortoise-shell  to  buy  the  scauty  clothing  they  require. 
Almost  all  of  them,  however,  possess  one  or  more  Papuan 
slaves,  on  whose  labor  thev  live  in  almost  absolute  idleness, 
just  going  out  on  little  fishing  or  tradlug  excursions,  as  an  ex- 
citement in  their  monotonous  existence.  They  are  under  the 
rule  of  the  Sultau  of  Tidore,  and  every  year  liave  to  pay  a 
small  tribute  of  paradise  birds,  tortoise-shell,  or  sago.  To 
obtain  these,  they  go  in  tlie  fine  season  on  a  trading  voyage  to 
the  main  land  of  Xew  Guinea,  and  getting  a  few  goods  on 
credit  from  some  Ceram  or  Bugis  trader,  make  hai  l  bargains 
with  the  natives,  and  gain  enough  to  pay  their  tribute,  and 
leave  a  little  proht  for  themselves. 

Such  a  country  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one  to  live  in,  for  as 
there  are  no  supertluilies,  there  is  nothing  to  sell;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  trader  from  Ceram  who  was  residing  there 
during  my  stay,  who  had  a  small  vegetable  garden  and  whose 
men  occasionally  got  a  few  spare  fish,  I  should  often  have  had 
notiiiDg  to  eatb  Fowls,  fniit,  and  vegetables  are  luxuries  very 
rarely  to  be  punehased  at  Mnka;  and  even  ooooariiuts,  so  in- 
dispensable for' Eastern  cookery,  are  not  to  be  obtained;  for 
though  there  are  some  hundreds  of  trees  in  the  village,  aU  the 
fruit  is  eaten  green,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  vegetables  the 
people  are  too  laiy  to  cultivate.  Without  eggs,  cooospnuts, 
or  plantains,  we  had  very  short  commons,  and  the  boisterous 
weather  being  unpropitiouB  for  fishing,  we  had  to  live  on 
what  few  eatable  birds  we  oould  shoot^  with  an  occasional 
CuBcus,  or  Eastern  opossum,  the  only  quadruped,  except  pigs, 
inhabiting  the  island. 

I  had  Only  shot  two  male  Paradiseas  on  my  tree  when  they 
ceased  visiting  it,  either  owing  to  the  fruit  beoomhig  scarce, 
or  that  they  were  wise  enough  to  know  there  was  danger. 
We  continued  to  hear  and  see  them  in  .the  forest,  but  after  a 
month  had  not  succeeded  in  shooting  any  more;  and  as  my 
chief  object  in  visiting  Waigiou  was  to  get  these  birds,  I  de- 
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termmed  to  go  to  Bcssir,  where  there  are  a  number  of  Pa- 
puans who  catch  and  j^reservo  them.  I  hiicd  a  small  outrig- 
ger boat  for  this  jouniey,  and  left  one  of  my  men  to  guard 
mv  house  and  goods.  We  hnd  to  wait  several  days  for  fine 
weaiher,  and  at  length  startr.l  ( n  ly  i-nc  inormug,  aud  arrived 
late  at  uight,  after  a  rough  and  <li< )  j:reeab!e  passage.  The 
village  of  Bessir  was  built  in  tlie  u  atn  at  the  point  of  a  small 
island.  The  chief  food  of  the  ])eo].le  was  evidently  shell-fish, 
since  great  heaps  of  the  shells  had  accumulated  in  the  shallow 
water  between  the  housed  aiid  the  land,  forming  a  regular 
**kitcheu-niid*ieu"  for  the  ex}>lui  ation  of  some  future  archjeol- 
ogist.  We  spent  the  night  in  the  chiefs  house,  and  the  next 
niorning  went  over  to  the  niuiu  hnid  to  look  out  for  a  place 
where  I  could  reside.  This  part  of  Waigiou  is  really  another 
island  to  the  south  of  the  narrow  channel  we  had  passed 
through  in  coming  to  Muka.  iL  ajtpears  to  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  raised  coral,  whereas  the  northern  island  contains 
hard  crystalline  rocks.  The  sliores  were  a  range  of  low  lime- 
stone diffs,  worn  out  by  the  water,  so  that  the  upper  part 
genenlly  overhtmg.  At  distant  Intervals  were  little  coves 
and  openings,  where  small  streama  came  down  from  the  in- 
terior ;  and  in  one  of  these  we  landed,  pulling  our  boat  np  on 
a  patch  of  white  sandy  beach.  Immediately  above  was  a  laige 
newly-made  plantation  of  yams  and  plantains,  and  a  srnaU  hul^ 
whic^  the  chief  said  we  might  have  the  use  of  if  it  wonid  do 
.  for  me.  It  was  quite  a  dwarfs  hoase^  jnst  eight  feet  square, 
raised  on  posts  so  that  the  floor  was  four  and  a  half  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge  only  five  feel 
above  the  floor.  As  I  am  six  f&et  and  an  inch  in  my  stock- 
ings I  looked  at  this  with  some  dismay ;  but  finding  that  the 
oder  houses  were  much  jferther  trom  water,  were  dreadfully 
dir^,  and  were  crowded  with  people,  I  at  once  accepted  the 
little  one,  and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it  At  first  I 
thought  of  taking  out  the  floor,  which  would  leave  it  high 
enough  to  walk  in  and  out  without  stocking;  but  then  there 
would  not  be  room  enough,  so  I  left  it  just  as  it  was,  had  it 
thoroughly  cleaned  out,  and  brought  up  my  baggage.  The 
upper  story  I  used  for  sleeping  in,  and  for  a  store-room.  In 
the  lower  part  (which  was  quite  open  all  round)  I  fixed  up  a 
small  table^  arranged  my  boxes,  put  up  hanging  shelves,  laid  a 
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mat  on  the  ground  with  my  wicker-chair  upon  it,  hung  up 
another  mat  on  the  windward  side,  and  then  found  that,  by 
bending  double  and  carefully  creeping  in,  I  could  sit  on  my 
chair  with  my  head  just  clear  of  the  ceiling.  Here  I  lived 
pretty  comfortably  for  six  weeks,  taking  all  my  meals  and  do- 
ing all  my  work  at  my  little  table,  to  and  from  which  I  had  to 
creep  in  a  semi-horizontal  position  a  dozen  times  a  day ;  and, 
after  a  few  severe  knocks  on  the  head  by  suddenly  rising  from 
my  chair,  learned  to  accommodate  myself  to  circumstances. 
We  put  up  a  little  sloping  cooking-hut  outside,  and  a  bench 
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on  which  my  lads  could  skin  their  birds.  At  night  I  went  up 
to  my  little  loft,  they  spread  their  mats  on  the  floor  below,  and 
we  none  of  us  grumbled  at  our  lodgings. 

My  first  business  was  to  send  for  the  men  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  catch  the  birds  of  paradise.  Several  came,  and  I 
showed  them  my  hatchets,  beads,  knives,  and  handkerchiefs  ; 
and  explained  to  them,  as  well  as  I  could  by  signs,  the  price  I 
would  give  for  fresh-killed  specimens.  It  is  the  universal  cus- 
tom to  pay  for  every  thing  in  advance ;  but  only  one  man 
.  ventured  on  this  occasion  to  take  goods  to  the  value  of  two 
birds.    The  rest  were  suspicious,  and  wanted  to  see  the  result 
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of  the  fii^t  bargain  witli  the  strange  white  man,  the  only  one 
who  bad  ever  vome  to  their  island.  Ailer  three  days,  niy  man 
brought  mc  the  tirst  bird — a  very  fine  specimen,  and  aHve,  but 
tied  up  iu  a  small  bag,  and  consequently  its  tail  aini  wing 
feathers  very  miR-li  crushed  and  injured.  I  tried  to  explain 
to  him,  and  to  the  others  that  came  with  him,  that  I  wanted 
them  lis  perfect  as  possible,  and  that  they  should  either  kill 
them,  or  keep  them  on  a  perch  with  a  string  to  their  leg.  As 
they  were  now  apparently  satisfied  that  all  was  fair,  and  that 
1  had  no  ulterior  designs  upon  them,  six  others  took  away 
goods  -f  some  for  one  bird,  some  for  more,  and  one  for  as  many 
as  six.  They  said  they  had  to  go  a  long  way  for  them,  and 
that  they  wotdd  come  back  aa  aoon  as  they  eaaght  any.  At 
ittterrals  of  a  few  days  or  a  week,  some  of  them  would  retam, 
bringing  me  one  or  more  birds;  but  though  they  did  not 
bring  any  more  in  bags,  there  was  not  much  improvement  in 
their  condition.  As  they  caught  them  a  long  way  off  in  the 
forest,  they  would  scarcely  ever  come  with  one,  but  would  tie 
it  by  the  leg  to  a  stick,  and  put  it  in  their  house  till  they 
caught  another.  The  poor  creature  would  make  violent  e^ 
forts  to  escape,  would  get  among  the  ashes,  or  hang  suspended 
by  the  leg  till  the  limb  was  swollen  and  half-pntrefied,  and 
sometimes  die  of  starvation  and  worry.  One  bad  its  beauti- 
ful head  all  defiled  by  pitch  from  a  dammar  torch ;  another 
had  been  so  long  dead  that  its  stomach  was  turning  green. 
Luckily,  however,  the  skin  and  plumage  of  these  birds  is  so 
'firm  and  strong,  that  they  bear  washing  and  cleaning  better 
than  almost  any  other  sort ;  and  I  was  generally  able  to  clean 
them  so  well  that  they  did  not  perceptibly  differ  from  those 
I  had  shot  myself. 

Some  few  were  brought  me  the  same  day  they  were  caught, 
and  I  had  an  opportoni^  of  examining  them  in  all  their  bean- 
ty  and  vivacity.  As  soon  as  I  found  they  were  generaUy 
brought  alive,  I  set  one  of  ray  men  to  make  a  large  bamboo 
cage  with  troughs  for  food  and  water,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
keep  some  of  them.  I  got  the  natives  to  bring  me  branches 
of  a  fruit  they  were  very  fond  of,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find 
they  ate  it  greedily,  and  would  also  take  any  number  of  live 
grasshoppers  I  gave  them,  stripping  off  the  legs  and  wings, 
and  then  swallowing  tbem.   They  drank  plenty  of  water,  and 
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were  in  constant  motion,  jnmpinjj^  abont  the  rnir<^  from  perch 
to  perch,  din ^rincj  on  the  top  imd  sides,  and  raroiy  resting  a 
momeut  the  liri>t  day  till  nightfall.  The  second  day  they  were 
always  less  active,  although  they  would  eat  as  freely  as  before; 
and  on  the  mornint^  of  the  third  day  they  were  almost  always 
found  dead  at  tlii'  bottom  of  the  cage,  without  any  apparent 
cause.  Some  of  them  ate  boiie<l  rice  as  well  as  fruit  and  in- 
sects ;  but  after  trying  many  rn  succession,  not  one  out  of  ten 
lived  more  than  three  days.  The  second  or  third  day  they 
would  be  dull,  and  in  several  cases  thevwere  seized  with  con- 
vuliiions,  and  fell  off  the  perch,  dying  a  few  liours  afterward. 
I  tried  immature  as  well  as  fuU-plumaged  birds,  but  with  no 
better  snccess,  and  at  length  gave  it  up  as  a  liopeless  task, 
and  confiiit<l  my  attention  to  preserving  specimens  in  as  good 
a  condition  as  possible. 

The  red  birds  of  paradise  are  not  shot  with  blunt  arrows, 
as  in  the  Aru  Islands  and  some  parts  of  New  Guinea,  but  are 
snared  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  A  large  climbing  Arum 
bean  a  red  reticulated  frnit,  of  which  the  birds  are  very  fond. 
The  hunters  fasten  this  fruit  on  a  stont  forked  stiol^,  and  pro- 
vide  themselves  vith  a  fine  bat  strong  cord.  They  then  seek 
oat  some  tree  in  the  forest  on  which  these  birds  are  acoastom- 
ed  to  perch,  and  dimbing  up  it  fasten  the  stick  to  a  branch 
and  arrange  the  oord  in  a  noose  so  ingeniously  that  when  the  ^ 
bird  comes  to  eat  the  frait  its  legs  are  caught,  and  by  pulling  ^ 
the  end  of  the  cord,  which  hangs  down  to  the  ground,  it  comes 
free  from  the  branch  and  brings  down  the  bird.  Sometimes, 
when  food  is  abundant  elsewhere^  the  hunter  sits  from  morn- 
ing till  night  under  his  tree  with  the  cord  in  his  hand,  and  even 
for  two  or  three  whole  days  in  soooession,  without  even  getting 
a  bite ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  very  lucky,  he  may  get  two 
or  thx^  birds  in  a  day.  There  are  only  eight  or  ten  men  at 
Bessir  who  practice  this  art,  which  is  unknown  anywhere  else 
in  the  island.  T  determined,  therefore,  to  stay  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, as  my  only  chance  of  getting  a  good  series  of  specimens ; 
and  although  I  was  nearly  starved,  every  thing  eatable  by  civil- 
ised man  being  scarce  or  altogether  absent,  I  finally  sncceeded. 

The  vegetables  and  fruit  in  the  plantations  around  OS  did 
not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  were  almost 
always  dug  up  or  gathered  before  they  were  ripe.    It  was 
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very  rarely  we  could  purchase  a  little  fish ;  fowls  there  were 
none;  and. we  were  reduced  to  live  upon  luugli  pigeons  and 
cockatoos,  with  our  rice  and  sago,  and  sometimes  we  eould 
not  get  these.  Having  been  already  eight  months  on  this  voy- 
asre,  my  stock  of  all  condiments,  spices  an  1  Imtter,  was  ex- 
hausted, and  I  found  it  impossible  to  eat  hullicicnt  of  my  taste- 
less and  unpalatable  food  to  support  health.  I  got  very  thin 
and  weak,  and  had  a  curious  disease  known  (1  have  since 
heard)  as  brow-ague.  Directly  after  breakfast  e\  cry  morning 
an  inteuBe  pain  set  in  on  a  small  spot  on  the  right  temple.  It 
was  a  severe  burning  ache,  as  bad  as  the  worst  toothache,  and 
lasted  aboat  two  bonrSygenefaUy  going  off  at  noon.  When 
this  finally  oesaedy  I  bad  an  attack  of  ferer,  wbiob  kft  me 
so  weak  and  so  unable  to  eat  our  regalast  lood,  that  I  feel  sure 
my  life  waa  aaved  by  a  coaple  of  tina  of  aonp  which  I  had  long 
reserved  for  some  snch  extremity.  I  need  often  to  go  out 
searohing  after  v^getablsa,  and  found  a  great  treasure  in  a 
lot  of  tomato  plants  run  wild,  and  bearing  little  fruits  about 
the  size  of  gooseberries.  I  also  boiled  up  the  tops  of  pump- 
kin plants  and  of  lems>  by  way  of  greens,  and  oocasionaUy 
got  a  few  green  papaws.  The  natives,  when  hard  up  for 
food,  live  upon  a  fleshy  sea-weed,  which  they  boil  till  it  is  ten- 
der. I  tried  this  also,  but  found  it  too  salt  and  bitter  to  be 
endured. 

Toward  the  end  of  September  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  me  to  return,  in  order  to  make  our  homeward  voyage 
before  the  end  of  the  east  monsoon.  Most  of  the  men  who 
had  taken  payment  from  me  had  brought  tlie  birds  they  had 
agreed  for.  One  poor  fellow  had  been  so  unfortonate  as  not 
to  get  one,  and  he  very  honestly  brought  back  the  axe  he  had 
received  in  advance ;  another  who  had  agreed  for  six,  brought 
me  the  fifth  two  days  before  I  was  to  start,  and  went  off  imme- 
diately to  the  forest  again  to  get  the  other.  lie  did  not  return, 
however,  and  we  loaded  our  boat,  and  were  just  on  the  point 
of  starting,  when  he  came  running  down  after  us  holding  up  a 
bird,  whioh  he  banded  to  me,  saying  with  great  satisfaction, 
"  Now  I  owe  you  nothing.'^  These  were  remarkable  and  quite 
unexpected  instances  of  honesty  among  savages,  where  it 
would  have  l>een  very  easy  for  them  to  have  been  dishonest 
without  fear  of  detection  or  punishment 
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The  country  round  about  Besair  was  very  luUy  and  rugged, 
brisUiDg  with  jagged  and  honey-combed  corallinQ  rocks,  and 
with  curious  little  chasms  and  ravines.  The  paths  often  pass^ 
ed  through  those  rocky  clefts,  which  in  the  depths  of  the  for- 
est were  gloomy  and  dark  in  the  extreme,  and  often  full  of 
fine-leaved  herbaceous  plants  and  curious  blue-foliaged  Lyco- 
podiaceie.  It  was  in  such  places  as  these  that  I  obtauied  nmny 
of  my  most  beautiful  small  butterflies,  such  as  Sospita  statira 
and  Taxila  pulchra,  the  gorgeous  blue  Amblypodia  hercules, 
and  many  others.  On  tlie  skirts  of  the  plantations  I  found 
the  handsome  blue  Deudoi  ix  ^.le.spcena,  and  in  the  shady  vv  oods 
the  lovely  Lycnena  wallacei.  Here,  too,  1  obtained  the  be:ftiti- 
ful  Thyca  aruna,  of  the  rit  husl  orange  on  the  upper  side,  wliile 
below  it  is  intense  crimson  and  glossy  black ;  and  a  superb 
specimen  of  a  green  Ornithoptera,  absolutely  fresh  and  peiieot, 
and  which  still  remains  one  of  the  glories  of  my  cabinet. 

My  collection  of  birds,  though  not  very  rich  in  number  of 
species,  was  yet  very  interesting.  I  got  another  specimen  of 
the  rare  New  Guinea  kite  (Henicoperais  longicauda),  a  large 
new  goatsucker  (Podargus  superciliaris),  and  a  most  curious 
ground-pigeon  of  an  entirely  new  genus,  and  remarkable  for  iti> 
long  and  powerful  bilL  It  has  beea  named  Ilenicophaps  albi- 
frons.  I  was  also  much  pleased  to  obtain  a  line  series  of  a 
large  fndt-pigeon  with  a  protuberance  on  the  biD  (Carpophaga 
tmnida),  and  to  ascertain  that  this  was  not,  as  bad  been  hith- 
erto supposed,  a  aexaal  character,  bat  was  found  equally  in 
male  and  lemale  birds.  I  collected  00I7  seyentgr-three  species 
of  birds  in  Waigion^  but  twelve  of  thm  were  entire^  new,  and 
many  others,  very  rare ;  and  as  I  brought  away  with  me  twen- 
ty-four fine  specimens  of  the  Paradisea  rubra,  I  did  not  regret 
my  visit  to  the  island,  although  it  had  by  no  means  answered 
my  expectations. 
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CHAFim  xxxm 

TOTAOB  FROM  WAIOIOU  TO  TBRNATE. 

SITPTBMBKR  29  TO  NOVKMBER  5,  1860. 

I  HAD  left  the  old  pilot  at  Waii^iou  to  take  care  <>f  my  hoase 
and  to  get  the  prau  into  sailing  order — to  calk  Ik  r  bottom, 
ann  to  look  after  the  n]>pcr  works,  thatch,  and  rigging.  When 
I  returned  I  found  her  nearly  ready,  and  immediately  be<^an 
packing  up  and  j>reparing  for  the  voyage.  Onr  mainsail  had 
formed  one  side  of  onr  house,  bnt  the  spanker  and  jib  had 
been  put  away  in  the  roof,  and  on  oj)ening  tliem  to  see  if  any 
repairs  were  wanted,  to  our  horror  we  found  that  some  rats 
had  made  them  tlieir  nest,  and  \u\d  gnawed  through  thorn  in 
twenty  places.  We  had  therefore  to  buy  juattiug  and  make 
new  saiU,  and  this  delayed  us  till  the  29th  of  September,  when 
we  at  length  left  Waigiou. 

It  took  us  four  days  before  we  could  get  clear  of  the  land, 
having  to  ])ass  along  nan  ow  st  raits  T)esot  with  reefs  and  shoals, 
and  lull  of  strong  currents,  su  tluit  an  uulUvorable  Wind 
stopped  US  altogetlier.  One  day,  when  nearly  clear,  a  con- 
Mary  tide  and  head-wind  drove  us  ten  miles  back  to  our  an- 
chorage of  the  night  before.  This  delay  made  us  afraid  of 
running  short  of  water  if  we  should  be  becalmed  at  sea,  and 
we  therefore  determined,  if  possible,"  to  touch  at  the  island 
where  oar  men  had  been  lost,  and  which  lay  directly  m  onr 
proper  eoarae.  The  wind  was,  however,  as  usual,  contrary, 
heing  &SkW.  instead  of  S^S.E.,  as  it  shonld  haye  been  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  all  we  could  do  was  to  reach  the 
ishuid  of  Gagie,  where  we  came  to  an  anchor  by  moonlight 
ander  hare  volcanic  hills.  In  the  morning  we  tried  to  enter 
a  deep  hay,  at  the  head  of  which  some  Galela  fishermen  told 
as  there  was  water,  hot  a  head-wind  prevented  ns.  For  the 
reward  of  a  handkerchief,  however,  they  took  us  to  the  place 
in  their  boat^and  we  filled  np  onr  jars  and  bamboos.  We 
then  went  round  to  their  camping-place  on  the  north  coast 
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of  tho  island  to  try  and  bay  something  to  Mt,  bnt  oonld  only 
get  smoked  turtle  meat  as  black  and  as  hard  as  tnmps  of  coaL 
A  little  ftrther  on  there  was  a  plantation  belong  ing  to  Gnebe 
people,  bat  nnder  the  care  of  a  Papuan  slare^  and  the  next 
morning  we  got  some  plantuns  and  a  few  vegetables  in 
exchange  for  a  handkerchief  and  some  kniyes.  On  leaving 
this  place  oar  anchor  had  got  fool  in  some  rook  or  sonken 
log  in  very  deep  water,  and,  after  many  ansaooessfol  attempts, 
we  were  forced  to  cat  oar  rattan  cable  and  leave  it  behind 
as.  We  had  now  only  one  anchor  left. 

Starting  early,  on  the  4th  of  October,  the  same  S.S.W. 
wind  continued,  and  we  began  to  fear  that  we  should  hardly 
clear  the  southern  point  of  Gilola  The  night  of  the  5th 
was  sqoally,  with  thunder,  but  after  midnight  it  got  tolera- 
bly fair,  and  we  were  going  along  with  a  light  wind  and 
looking  out  for  the  coast  of  Gilolo,  which  wc  thought  we 
must  be  nearing,  when  we  heard  a  dull  roaring  sound,  like  a 
heavy  surf^  behind  us.  In  a  short  time  the  roar  increased,  and 
we  saw  a  white  lino  of  foam  coming  on,  which  rapidly  passed 
us  without  doing  any  hnrm,  as  our  boat  rose  easily  over  the 
wave.  At  short  intervals,  ten  or  a  dozen  others  overtook  us 
with  great  rajiidity,  and  then  the  sea  heeame  perfectly 
smooth,  as  it  was  before.  I  coneludcd  at  once  that  these 
must  be  eartliquake  wavi's;  and  on  reference  to  the  old  voy- 
agers we  find  that  these  seas  have  been  h>n^  subject  to  simi- 
lar phenomena.  Dampier  encountered  them  near  Mysol  and 
\ew  Guinea,  and  describes  them  as  follows:  "  Wc  found 
here  very  strange  tides,  that  ran  in  streams,  niukinu  a  great 
sea,  and  roaring  so  loud  that  we  cnnid  hear  them  before  they 
came  within  a  mile  of  us.  The  sea  round  about  them  seem- 
ed all  broken,  and  tossed  the  ship  so  that  she  would  not  an- 
swer her  helm.  These  ripplings  commonly  lasted  ten  or 
twelve  minutes,  and  then  the  sea  became  as  etill  and  smooth 
as  a  millpond.  We  sounded  often  when  in  the  midst  of 
them,  but  found  no  ground,  neither  could  we  perceive  that 
they  drove  us  any  way.  We  had  in  one  night  several  of 
these  tides,  that  came  mostly  from  the  west,  and  the  wind 
being  from  that  quarter  we  commonly  heard  them  a  long 
time  before  they  came,  and  sometimes  lowered  our  topsails, 
thinking  it  was  a  gust  of  wind.  They  were  of  great  length, 
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from  north  to  south,  but  their  ])rca(lth  not  exceeding  200 
yards,  uiid  they  drove  a  great  pace.  For  though  we  had 
little  wind  to  move  us,  yet  these  would  soon  pass  away,  and 
leave  the  water  very  smooth,  aud  just  before  we  encounter- 
ed ihciu  we  met  a  great  swell,  but  it  did  not  break.'*  Some 
time  afterward,  I  learned  that  an  earthquake  hadlieen  felt  on 
the  coast  of  OUolo  tke  very  day  we  had  enooantered  these 
ciliiouB  waves. 

When  daylight  came,  we  saw  the  land  of  Gilolo  a  few 
miles  off,bnt  the  point  was  unfortunately  a  little  to  wind- 
ward  of  U8.  We  tried  to  brace  np  all  we  oonld  to  round  it, 
but  as  we  approached  the  shore  we  got  into  a  strong  current 
setting  norUiward,  which  carried  us  so  rapidly  with  it  that 
we  found  it  necessary  to  stand  off  again,  in  order  to  get  out 
of  its  influence  Sometimes  we  approached  the  point  a  lit- 
tle, and  our  hopes  revived ;  then  the  wind  fell,  and  we  drift- 
ed slowly  away.  Kight  found  us  in  nearly  the  same  posi- 
tion as  we  had  occupied  in  the  morning,  so  we  hung  down 
our  anchor  with  about  fifteen  &thoms  of  cable  to  prevent 
drifting.  On  the  morning  of  the  lih  we  were  however  a 
good  way  up  the  coast,  and  we  now  thought  our  only  chance 
would  be  to  get  close  in  shore,  where  there  might  be  a  re- 
turn current,  and  we  could  then  row.  The  prau  was  heavy, 
and  my  men  very  poor  creatures  for  work,  so  that  it  took  as 
six  hours  to  get  to  the  edge  of  the  reef  that  fringed  the 
shore ;  and  as  the  wind  might  at  any  moment  blow  on  to  it, 
our  situation  was  a  very  dangerous  one.  Luckily,  a  short 
distance  off  there  was  a  sandy  bay,  where  a  small  stream 
stopped  the  growth  of  the  coral ;  and  by  evening  we  reached 
this  and  anchored  for  the  night.  Here  wo  found  some  Ga- 
Icla  men  shootincr  deer  and  pins;  hut  they  conld  not  or 
would  not  speak  ^lalay,  and  we  could  i:^et  little  infonnntion 
from  them.  We  found  out  that  alon<^  shore  the  current 
changed  with  the  tide,  whik'  about  a  mile  '^it  it  was  always 
one  way.  and  against  us  ;  and  this  gave  us  some  liopcs  of  irct- 
tini^  hack  to  the  point.  fVoTn  which  we  were  now  disiaul 
twf  nty  miles.  Next  murniui:^  we  found  that  the  Galela  men 
liad  It  ft  l)efore  daylii^ht,  having  perhaps  some  vague  fear 
of  our  intentions,  and  very  likely  taking  me  for  a  pirate. 
During  the  morziing  a  boat  passed,  and  the  people  informed 
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us  that^  at  a  short  distance  fiurther  toward  the  point,  there 
was  a  much  better  harbor,  where  there  were  plenty  of  Gale- 
k  men,  from  whom  we  might  probably  get  some  assistance. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  current  tamed,  we 
started;  bnt  having  a  head-wind,  made  slow  progress.  At 
dnsk  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  bnt  an  eddy 
and  a  gust  of  wind  carried  us  away  and  out  to  sea.  After 
sunset  there  was  a  land  breeze,  and  we  sailed  a  little  to  the 
south-east.  It  then  became  cahn,  and  we  hung  down  our 
anchor  forty  fathoms,  to  endeavor  to  counteract  the  current; 
but  it  was  of  little  avail,  and  in  tlie  morning  we  found  our* 
selves  a  good  way  from  shore,  and  just  opposite  our  anchor- 
age of  the  day  before,  which  we  again  reached  by  hard  row- 
ing. I  gave  the  men  this  day  to  rest  and  sleep ;  and  the 
next  day  (Oct.  10th)  we  again  started  at  two  in  the  morning 
with  a  land  breeze.  After  I  had  set  them  to  their  oars,  and 
given  instructions  to  keep  close  in-shore,  and  on  no  account 
to  get  nut  to  sea,  I  went  below,  being  rather  unwell.  At 
daybreak  I  found,  to  my  threat  astonishment,  that  we  were 
again  far  ofT-shore,  and  was  toUl  that  the  wind  had  gradual- 
ly turned  more  aliead,  and  had  carried  us  out— moik?  of  them 
having  the  sense  to  take  down  the  sail  and  row  iii-fliore,  or 
to  call  rae.  As  soon  as  it  was  davliirht,  we  saw  that  we  had 
drifted  back,  and  were  arrain  oiij)osite  our  former  anchorage, 
and,  for  the  third  time,  had  to  row  hard  to  get  to  it.  As  we 
approached  the  sliore,  I  saw  that  the  current  was  favorable 
to  us,  and  we  continu  I  down  the  coast  till  wc  were  close  to 
the  entrance  to  the  lower  harbor.  Ju»t  as  we  were  congrat- 
ulating ourselves  on  havini^  at  last  reached  it,  a  strong  south- 
east squall  came  on,  blowing  us  back,  and  rendering  it  ini- 
possible  for  us  to  enter.  Not  liking  the  idea  of  again  re- 
turning, I  determined  on  trying  to  anchor,  and  succeeded  in 
douig  so,  in  very  deep  water  and  close  to  the  reeft;  but  the 
prevailing  winds  were  such  that,  should  we  not  hold,  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting'out  to  sea*  By  the  time 
the  squall  had  passed,  the  current  turned  against  us,  and  we 
expected  to  have  to  wait  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  we 
intended  to  enter  the  harbor. 

Now,  however,  came  the  climax  of  our  troubles.  ■  The 
swell  produced  by  the  squall  made  us  jerk  our  cable  a  good 
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deal,  and  it  suddenly  snapped  l<»\v  down  in  the  water.  We 
drifted  out  to  sea,  and  immediately  set  our  mainsail ;  but  as 
we  were  now  without  any  anchor,  and  in  a  vessel  no  ])Oorly 
manned  that  she  could  not  be  rowed  against  the  most  feeble 
current  or  the  slightest  wind,  it  would  be  madness  to  ap- 
proach these  dan^erouB  shores  exeept  in  the  most  perfect 
calm.  Wo  had  also  only  three  days'  food  left.  It  was 
therefore  out  of  the  (jucstion  making  any  further  atteia])ts  to 
get  round  the  point  without  assistance,  and  I  a,t  once  deter- 
mined to  run  to  the  village  of  Gani-diluar,  about  ten  miles 
farther  north,  where  we  understood  there  was  a  good  harbor, 
and  where  we  might  get  proiriaionB  and  ft  fbw  more  rowers. 
Hitherto  winds  and  onrrents  had  inyariably  opposed  car 
passage  southward,  and  we  might  have  expected  them  to  be 
&Torable  to  as  now  we  had  tnmed  oar  bowsprit  in  an  oppo* 
site  direction.  Bal^it  immediately  fell  calm,  and  then  after 
a  tune  a  westerly  land  breeze  set  in,  which  wonld  not  serre 
OS,  and  we  had  to  row  again  for  hoars,  and  when  night  came 
had  not  reached  the  TiUaga  We  were  so  fortnnate,  how- 
ever, as  to  find  a  deep  sheltered  cove  where  the  water  was 
quite  smooth,  and  we  constructed  a  temporary  anchor  by 
filling  a  sack  with  stones  from  our  ballast,  which  being  well 
secured  by  a  network  of  rattans  held  us  safely  during  the 
night.  The  next  morning  my  men  went  on  shore  to  cut 
wood  suitable  for  making  fresh  anchors,  and  about  noon,  the 
current  turning  in  our  favor,  we  proceeded  to  the  village, 
where  we foand an  excellent  and  well-protected  nnrliorage. 

On  inquiry,  we  found  that  the  head-men  resided  at  the 
other  Gani,  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  send  messengers  across  (about  half  a  day*s  jour- 
ney) to  inform  them  of  my  arrival,  nnd  to  beg  them  to  as- 
sist me.  I  then  succeeded  in  buyuig  a  little  sni^o,  some 
dried  deer-meat  and  cocoa-nuts,  which  at  onco  k  Iu  ved  our 
immediate  want  of  something  to  eat.  At  lli^llt  we  found 
our  bag  of  stones  still  held  ub  very  well,  and  we  slept  tran- 
quilly. 

The  next  day  (October  12th),  my  men  set  to  work  nuiking 
anchors  and  oars.  The  native  Malay  anchor  is  ingeniously 
constructed  of  a  piece  of  tough  forked  timber,  the  fluke  being 
strengthened  by  twisted  i.iUans  biudutg  it  to  the  stem, 
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while  the  cross-piece  is  formed  of  a  long  flat  stone,  socured 
in  the  siinie  manner.  These  anchors,  when  well  made,  hohi 
exceedingly  firm,  and,  owing  to  the  expense  of  iron,  arc  still 
almost  universally  used  on  board  the  smaller  praus.  In  the 
afternoon  the  head-men  arrtved,  and  promiaed  me  as  many 
rowem  as  I  oonld  put  on  the  prao,  aod  alto  brought  me  a 
few  eggs  and  little  rioe,  whioh  were  yery  acceptable.  On 
the  14th  there  was  a  north  wind  all  day,  whioh  wonld  have 
been  invalnable  to  na  a  few  days  earlier,  bat  which  was  now 
only  tantalising.  On  the  16th,  all  beii^  veadj*  we  started 
at  daybreak  with  two  new  anchors  and  ten  rowers,  who  un- 
derstood their  work.  By  evenu^  we  had  oome  more  than 
halfway  to  the  point,  and  anchored  ior  the  night  in  a  small 
bay.   At  three  the  next  monung  I  ordered  the  anchor  up. 
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but  the  rattan  cable  parted  close  to  the  bottom,  having  been 
chafed  by  rocks,  and  we  then  lost  oor  third  anchor  on  this 
unfortunate  yoyage.  The  day  was  calm,  and  hj  noon  we 
passed  the  son  thorn  point  of  Gilolo,  which  had  delayed  ns 
eleven  days,  whereas  the  whole  voyage  during  this  monsoon 
should  not  have  occupied  more  thim  half  that  time.  Having 
got  round  tlie  point,  our  course  was  exactly  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  what  it  had  hoen,  and  now,  as  usual,  the  wind 
chanrrfd  accordini^ly,  coming  from  the  north  and  north-west, 
so  that  we  still  had  to  row  every  mile  up  to  the  village  of 
(iani,  wliicli  w  e  did  not  reacl\  till  the  evening  of  the  1  >^th. 
A  Bugis  tradiT  who  was  residing  there,  and  the  seiiaji,  or 
chief,  were  very  kind  :  the  former  assisting  me  with  a  spare 
anchor  and  a  cahle,  and  making  me  a  present  of  sotmc  vege- 
tables, and  the  latter  baking  fresh  sago  cakes  for  my  men, 
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and  giving  mo  a  coiipi<'  of  fowls,  a  bottle  of  oil,  and  8omo 
pumpkinB.  As  the  weather  was  ptill  very  uncertain,  I  ^ot 
four  extra  men  to  accompany  me  to  Temate,  lor  which  place 
we  started  on  the  aflemoun  ot  the  20tli. 

We  had  to  keep  rowing  all  night,  the  land  breeze?  being 
too  weak  to  enable  «s  to  sail  againt^t  the  cnrrent.  During 
the  afternoon  of  the  21st  we  had  an  hour's  fair  wind,  which 
soon  changed  into  a  heavy  squall  with  rain,  and  ray  clumsy 
men  let  the  mainsail  get  taken  aback  and  nearly  upset  us, 
tearing  the  sail,  and,  what  was  worse,  losing  an  hour's  fair 
wind.    The  night  was  calm,  and  we  made  little  progress. 

On  the  22d  we  had  light  head-winds.  A  little  l>eforc  noon 
we  passed,  with  the  assistanoe  of  our  oars,  the  I'a^icnyia 
Straits^  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  between  Batchian 
and  Gilolo.  Hiese  were  well  named  by  the  early  Portuguese 
navigators,  as  the  cnrrente  are  veiy  strong,  and  there  are  so 
many  eddies,  that  eyen  with  a  fiiur  wind  yewels  are  often  qnite 
nnable  to  pass  throogfa  them.  In  the  afternoon  a  strong  north 
wind  (dead  ahead)  obliged  ns  to  anchor  twice.  -  At  night  it 
was  calm,>nd  we  crept  along  slowly  with  oar  oars. 

On  the  2dd  we  still  bad  the  wmd  ahead,  or  calms.  We 
then  crossed  over  again  to  the  main^land  of  Gilolo  by  the  ad- 
vice of  onr  Gani  men,  who  Imew  the  ooapt  welL  Jnst  as  we 
got  across  we  had  another  northerly  sqnall  with  rain,  and  had 
to  anchor  on  the  edge  of  a  coral  reef  for  the  night  I  called 
npmymen  abont  three  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  but  there 
was  no  wind  to  help  us,  and  we  rowed  along  slowly.  At 
daybreak  there  was  a  &ir  breeze  from  the  south,  but  it  lasted 
only  an  hour.  All  the  rest  of  the  day  we  had  nothing  bat 
calms,  light  winds  ahead,  and  sqnalls^  and  made  very  little 
progress. 

On  the  26th  we  drifted  out  to  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
but  made  no  progress  onward.  In  the  afternoon  we  sailed 
and  rowed  to  the  south  end  of  Kai6a,  and  by  midnight 
reached  the  village.  I  determined  to  stay  here  a  few  days  to 
rest  and  recruit,  and  in  hopes  of  getting  ])etter  weather,  I 
bought  some  onions  and  other  vegetables,  and  plenty  of  eggs, 
and  my  men  baked  fresh  sago  cakes.  I  went  daily  to  my 
old  liunting-ground  in  search  of  insects,  but  with  very  poor 
success.   It  w^as  now  wet,  squally  weather,  and  there  appear- 
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ed  a  st:i<;nutit)n  of  insect  life.  Wo  staid  five  days,  during 
which  time  twelve  perj-ons  died  in  tlie .village,  mostly  from 
Himple  intermittent  fever,  of  the  treatment  of  whieii  the  na- 
tives are  quite  ignorant.  During  the  whole  of  this  voyage  I 
had  suffered  trn^atly  from  sunburnt  lips,  o\\  in<;  to  having  ex- 
posed mysell'  on  deck  all  day  to  look  after  our  safely  among 
the  shoals  and  reefs  near  Waigiou.  The  sail  in  the  air  so  af- 
fected them  that  they  would  not  heal,  but  became  excessively 
painful,  and  bled  at  the  slightest  touch,  and  for  a  long  time 
it  was  with  gr^at  .litficulty  I  could  eat  at  all,  being  obliged  to 
open  my  mouth  very  wide,  and  put  in  each  moathfill  with 
the  greatest  caution.  I  kept  them  constantly  coTeved  with 
ointment,  which  was  itself  very  disagreeable,  and  they  caused 
me  almost  constant  pain  for  more  than  a  months  aa  they  did 
not  get  well  till  I  had  returned  to  Tentate,  and  was  able  to 
remain  a  week  in<4oora. 

A  boat  whidi  left  fbr  Teroate  the  day  after  we  arrived, 
was  obliged  to  retura  the  next  day,  on  aeooont  of  bad  weather. 
On  the  3l8t  we  went  oat  to  the  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  at  the  first  favorable 
opportunity. 

On  the  1st  of  November  I  called  up  my  men  at  one  in  the 
morning,  and  we  started  with  the  tide  in  our  fiivor.  Hith- 
erto it  had  uBually  been  calm  at  night,  but  on  this  occasion 
we  had  a  strong  westerly  squall  with  rain,  which  tamed  our 
prau  broadside,  and  obliged  us  to  anchor.  When  it  bad 
passed  we  went  on  rowing  all  night,  but  the  wind  ahead 
counteracted  the  current  in  our  favor,  and  we  advanced 
but  little.  Soon  after  sunrise  the  wind  became  stronger  and 
more  adverse,  and  as  we  had  a  dan grerous  lee-shore  which  we 
could  not  dear,  we  had  to  put  about  and  get  an  offing  to  the 
W.S.  W.  This  series  of  contrary  winds  and  bad  weather  ever 
since  we  started,  not  having  had  a  single  day  of  fiiir  wind, 
was  very  remarkable.  My  men  firmly  believed  there  was 
something  unlucky  in  the  boat,  and  told  me  I  ought  to  have 
bad  a  certain  ceremony  gone  through  befi>r6  starting,  con- 
sisting of  boring  a  hole  in  the  bottom  and  pouring  some  kind 
of  holy  oil  through  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was 
the  season  of  the  south-east  monsoon,  and  yet  we  had  not 
had  even  half  a  day's  south-east  wind  since  we  left  Waigiou. 
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Contrary  winds,  Hqualls,  and  currents  drifted  ub  about  the 
rest  of  the  day  at  their  pleasure.  The  night  was  equally 
squally  and  chani^cable,  and  kept  us  hard  at  work  taking  in 
and  making  sail,  and  rowing  in  the  intervals. 

Sunrise  on  the  2d  found  us  in  the  middle  of  the  ten-mile 
channel  between  Kaioa  and  Makian.  Scjualls  and  showers 
succeeded  each  other  during  the  lauiiiing.  At  noon  there 
was  a  dead  calm,  after  which  a  light  westerly  breeze  enabled 
ns  to  reach  a  village  on  Makiau  hi  the  evening.  Plert  i 
bought  some  pumelos  (Citrus  decumana),  kanary-nuts,  and 
coffee,  and  let  my  men  have  a  night's  sleep. 

The  morning  of  the  3d  was  fine,  and  we  rowed  slowly  along 
the  coast  of  Makian.  The  captain  of  a  small  prau  at  anchor, 
seeing  me  on  deck  and  guessing  who  I  was^  nude  signals  for 
OS  to  stop,  and  brought  me  a  letter  from  Obarks  Allen,  who 
informed  me  he  had  been  at  Temate  twenty  days,  and  was 
anxiously  waiting  my  arrival  This  was  good  news,  as  I  wa0 
equally  anxious  about  him,  and  it  cheered  up  my  spirits.  A 
light  southerly  wind  now  sprang  up,  and  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  have  fine  weather.  It  soon  changed,  however, 
to  its  old  quarter,  the  west;  dense  clouds  gathered  over  the 
sky,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  we  had  the  severest  squall 
we  had  experienced  during  our  whole  voyage.  Luddly  we 
got  our  great  Tnainsail  down  in  time,  or  the  consequenoep 
might  have  been  serious.  It  was  a  regular  little  hurricane, 
and  my  old  Bugis  steersman  began  shouting  out  to  Allah  ! 
il  Allah  I"  to  preserve  ua  We  could  only  keep  up  our  jib, 
which  was  almost  blown  to  rags,  b«t  by  careful  handling  it 
kept  ns  before  the  wind,  and  the  prau  behaved  very  well 
Our  small  boat  (purchased  at  Gani)  was  towing  astern,  and 
soon  got  frill  of  water,  so  that  it  broke  away  aiiQ  we  saw  no 
more  of  it.  In  about  an  hour  the  fury  of  the  wind  abated  a 
little,  and  in  two  more  we  were  able  to  hoist  our  mainsail, 
reefed  and  half-mast  high.  Toward  evening  it  cleared  up 
and  fell  calm,  and  the  sea,  which  had  been  rather  high,  soon 
went  d own .  Not  being  much  of  a  seaman  myself,  I  had  been 
considerably  ahurmed,  and  even  the  old  stcei^sman  assnredme 
he  had  never  been  in  a  worse  squall  ail  his  li  f « .  He  was  now 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  tlie  unluckiness  of 
the  boat,  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  holy  oil  which  all  Bugis 
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pruus  had  poured  through  their  bottoms.  As  it  w^s,  he  im- 
puted our  fwifety  and  the  quick  termination  of  the  squall  en- 
tirely to  his  own  prayers,  nayiiiLC  with  a  laugh,  "  Yes,  that's 
the  way  we  always  do  ou  board  our  })raus  ;  whoii  tliiiiLf-  ;uc 
at  tlie  worst  we  stand  up  and  ahout  out  our  prayera  a:j  ioud 
wi  we  can,  and  then  Tuwan  Allah  helps  us.'' 

After  this  it  took  as  two  days  more  to  reach  Ternate, 
having  our  UBual  calms,  squalls,  and  head-winds  to  the  very 
lait;  and  me»  baling  to  retnmliaok  to  our  anchorage  ow- 
ing to  violent  goats  of  mod  jnat  as  we  were  close  to  the 
town.  Looking  at  my  whole  Toyago  In  tliis  Teasel  from  the 
time  when  1 1^  Goram  in  May,  it  will  appear  that  my  ex- 
perieneea  of  travel  in  a  nAtlve  pran  have  not  beea  euoottiag- 
ing.  My  first  cvew  ran  away ;  two  men  were  lost  for  a 
month  on  a  desert  island  $  we  were  ten  times  i^proond  on 
coral  leeft ;  we  lost  four  anchors ;  the  sails  were  devoured  by 
rats;  the  small  boat  was  lost  astern;  we  were  thirty-eight 
days  on  the  voyage  home,  which  should  not  have  taken 
twelve;  we  were  many  times  short  of  fiiod  and  water;  we 
had  no  compass-lamp,  owing  to  there  not  being  a  drop  of  oil 
in  Waigioa  when  we  left ;  and  to  crown  all,  during  the  whole 
of  our  voyages  from  Goram  by  Coram  to  Waigioa,  and  from 
Waigtoa  to  Ternate,  occupying  in  all  seventy-eight  days,  or 
only  twelve  days  short  of  three  months  (all  in  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fitvorable  season),  we  had  not  cm  tmgh  day 
of  fair  wind/  We  ^were  always  close  braced  up,  always 
struggling  against  wmd,  tide,  and  leeway,  and  in  a  vessel  tluit 
would  scmely  sail  nearer  than  eight  points  from  the  wind. 
Every  Beoman  will  admit  that  my  first  voyage  in  my  own 
boat  was  a  most  unlucky  one. 

Charles  Allen  had  obtamed  a  tolerable  collection  of  birds 
and  insects  at  Mysol,  but  fiur  less  than  he  would  have  done  if 
I  had  not  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  visiting  him.  After 
waiting  atioth  r  week  or  two  till  he  was  nearly  starved,  he 
retunied  to  Wahai,  in  Coram,  and  heard,  much  to  his  surprise, 
that  I  had  left  a  fortniirht  before.  He  was  delayed  there 
more  than  a  month  before  he  could  get  back  to  the  north 
side  <^  Mysol,  which  he  found  a  much  better  locality,  but  it 
was  not  yet  the  season  for  the  paradise  birds ;  and  before  he 
had  obtained  more  than  a  few  of  the  common  sort,  the  last 
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prau  was  roudy  to  leave  lor  Teniate,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
take  the  opporluaity,  he  expected  1  would  be  waiting 
there  for  him. 

This  concludes  the  record  of  my  wanderings.  I  next 
went  to  Timor,  and  afterward  to  Boora,  Jay%  and  Sumatra, 
which  places  have  already  been  described.  Charles  Allen 
made  a  voyage  to  Kew  GQinea^  a  short  aeoonnt  of  which 
will  be  given  in  my  next  chapter  on  the  birds  of  paradise^ 
On  his  Ktnm  he  went  to  the  Sula  Islands,  and  made  a  very 
interesting  colleotlon,  which  served  to  determine  the  limits 
of  the  ecological  group  of  Celebes,  as  already  explained  in 
my  chapter  on  the  natural  history  of  that  island.  His  next 
journey  was  to  Fiores  and  Solor^  where  he  obtained  some 
valuable  materials,  which  I  have  used  in  my  chapter  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  Timor  group.  He  afterward  went  to 
Coti,  on  the  east  coast  of  Borneo,  from  which  place  I  was 
very  anxious  to  .obtain  collections,  as  it  is  a  qoite  new  local- 
ity as  &r  as  possible  firom  Sar&wak,  and  I  had  heard  very 
good  accounts  of  it  On  his  letum  thence  to  Sonrabayi^  in 
Java,  he  was  to  have  gone  to  the  entirely  nnknown  Sumba 
or  Sandal-wood  Island.  Most  unfortunately,  however,  he 
was  seized  with  a  terrible  lever  on  his  arrival  at  Coti,  and, 
after  lying  there  some  weeks,  was  taken  to  Singapore  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  where  he  arrived  after  I  had  left  for 
England.  When  he  recovered  he  obtained  employment  in 
Singapore,  and  I  lost  his  services  as  a  collector. 

Tlie  three  concluding  chapters  of  nfy  work  will  treat  of 
the  Birds  of  Paradise,  tlie  Natural  History  of  the  Papuan  Isl- 
ands, and  the  Races  of  Man  in  the  Malay  ArchipeLaga 
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CHAPTER  XXXViii. 

THE   BIBDS  OF  PARADISE. 

As  many  of  my  joorneys  were  made  with  the  express  ob- 
ject of  obtaining  specimens  of  the  birds  of  paradise,  and 
learning  something  of  their  habits  and  distribution ;  and  be- 
ing (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  the  only  Englishman  wlio  has  seen 
these  wonderful  birds  in  their  native  forests,  and  obtained 
specimens  of  many  of  them,  I  propose  to  give  here,  in  a  ooa- 
nected  form,  tlie  result  of  my  ol)servations  and  inquiries. 

When  the  earliest  Eurojvean  voyagers  reachc<l  the  Moluccas 
in  search  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  which  were  then  rare  and 
precious  spices,  they  were  presented  with  the  dried  skins  of 
birds  so  strange  and  beautiful  as  to  excite  the  admiration  even 
of  those  wealth-seeking  rovers.  'Hie  Mala}  ti  :i<lers  gave  tliem 
the  luime  of  "Manuk  dewata,"  or  God's  birds;  and  the  Por- 
tnc^nese,  finding  that  they  hrid  no  feet  or  wings,  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  learn  any  thing  authentic  about  them,  called  them 
**Passaros  de  Sol,"  or  IJirds  of  the  Sun;  while  the  learned 
Dutchmen,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  called  them  ^'Avis  paradisens," 
or  Paradise  J^ird.  John  van  Lin&choten  gives  these  names  in 
1598,  and  tells  us  that  no  one  has  seen  these  birds  alive,  for 
they  live  in  the  air,  always  turning  toward  the  sun,  and  never 
lighting  on  the  earth  till  they  die ;  for  they  have  neither  feet 
nor  wings,  as,  he  adds,  may  be  seea  by  the  birds  carried  to 
^  India,  and  sometimes  to  Holland,  bnt  b*  nnj;  very  costly  they 
;  were  then  rarely  seen  in  Europe.  Mor(  than  a  hundred  years 
'  later  Mr.  William  Funnel,  who  acconqKinied  Dampier,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage,  saw  specimens  at  Amboyna, 
and  was  told  that  they  came  to  Banda  to  eat  nutmegs,  which 
intoxicated  them  and  made  them  fall  down  senseless,  when 
they  Mere  killed  by  ants.  Down  to  1760,  when  Linna?ns 
named  the  lar^^t  st  species,  Paradisca  apoda  (the  footless  para- 
disc  bird),  in >  jM  i-fect  specimrn  lind  been  seen  in  Europe,  and 
absolutely  notbmg  was  known  about  them.   And  even  now, 
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a  Imndred  years  later;  meet  books  state  that  they  migrate 
atmnally  to  Temate,  Banda,  and  Amhoyna ;  whereas  the  fact 
is,  that  tJiey  are  as  completely  nnknown  in  those  islands  in  a 
^d  state  as  they  are  in  England.  Unnsras  was  also  acqnaint^ 
ed  with  a  small  species,  wMch  be  named  Paradisea  regia  (the 
King  Bird  of  Paradise),  and  since  then  nine  or-ten  others  have 
been  named,  all  of  which  were  first  described  from  sldns  pre- 
served by  the  savages  of  New  Goinea,  and  generally  more  or 
less  imperfect.  These  are  now  all  known  in  the  Malay  Archi' 
pelago  as  **  bnrong  mati,**  or  dead  birds,  indicating  that  the 
Malay  traders  never  saw  ^em  alive. 

The  Paradiseidn  are  a  group  of  moderate-sised  birds,  allied 
in  their  stmetare  and  habits  to  crows,  starlings,  and  to  the 
Australian  honeysnckers ;  bat  they  are  characterised  by  ex- 
traordinary  developments  of  plumage,  which  are  unequalled 
in  any  other  family  cl  birds.  In  several  species  large  tufts  of  i 
deUoate  bright<oolored  feathers  spring  from  each  side  of  the 
body  beneath  the  wings,  forming  trains,  or  fans,  or  shields ;  and  1 
the  middle  feathers  c3  the  tail  are  often  elongated  into  wires,  I 
twisted  Into  fontastic  shapes,  or  adorned  with  the  most  bril- 
liant metallic  tints.  In  another  set  of  species  lliese  accessory 
plumes  spring  from  the  head,  the  back,  or  the  shoulders ;  while 
the  intensity  of  color  and  of  metallic  lustre  displayed  by  their 
plumage,  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  birds,  except,  per- 
haps, the  hunmiing-birds,  and  is  not  surpassed  even  by  tiiese. 
They  have  been  usually  classified  under  two  distinct  families, 
ParadiseidsB  and  £pimachid»,  the  latter  characterised  by  long 
and  lender  beaks,  and  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Hoopoes ; 
but  the  two  groups  are  so  closely  allied  in  every  essential  point 
of  structure  and  habits,  that  I  shall  consider  them  as  forming 
subdivisions  of  one  fomily.  I  will  now  give  a  short  description 
of  each  of  the  known  species,  and  then  add  some  general  re- 
marks on  thdr  natural  history. 

The  Great  Bird  of  Paradise  (Paradisea  apoda  of  UnusBus) 
is  the  largest  species  known,  being  generally  seventeen  or 
eighteen  inches  from  the  beaJc  to  the  tip  of  the  taiL  The 
body,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  a  rich  coffee-brown,  which  deepens 
on  the  breast  to  a  blackish-violet  or  purple-brown.  The  whole  * 
top  of  the  head  and  neck  is  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  straw- 
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yellow,  the  feathers  being  short  and  close  sot,  so  as  to  rt  hembie 
plush  or  velvet ;  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  up  to  the  eye  is 
clothed  with  scaly  feathers  of  an  emerald  groeu  color,  and  with 
a  rich  metallic  gloss,  and  velvety  plumes  of  a  still  deeper  green 
extend  in  a  band  across  the  forehead  and  chin  as  far  as  the 
eye,  which  is  bright  yellow.  The  beak  is  pale  lead  blue ;  and 
the  feet,  which  are  rather  large  aiul  very  strong  and  well  form- 
ed, are  of  a  pale  ashy-pink.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  }i;ive  no  webs,  except  a  very  small  uiie  at  the  base  and  at 
the  exLi  cine  tip,  forming  wire-like  cirrhi,  which  sj)read  out  in 
an  elegant  double  curve,  and  vary  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
four  inches  long.  From  each  side  of  the  body,  beneath  the 
wings^  springs  a  dense  tuft  of  long  and  delicate  plumes,  some- 
times two  feet  in  length  of  the  most  intense  golden-orauge 
color  and  v(;ry  glossy,  but  changing  toward  the  tips  into  a  pale 
brown.  This  tuft  of  plumage  can  be  elevated  and  sjtread  out 
at  pleasure,  so  .as  almost  to  conceal  the  botly  of  the  bird. 

These  splendid  ornaments  are  entirely  confined  lu  llit  male 
sex,  while  the  female  is  really  a  very  plain  and  ordinaiy-look- 
ingbird  of  a  uniform  coffee-brown  color  which  never  changes ; 
neither  does  she  possess  the  long  tail  wires,  nor  a  single  yellow 
or  green  feather  about  the  head.  The  young  males  of  the  first 
I  year  exactly  resemble  the  females,  so  that  they  can  only  be 
distinguished  by  dissection.  The  first  change  is  the  acqnisi- 
V|  .  tion  of  the  yellow  and  green  color  on  the  liead  and  throat,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  two  middle  tail-feat liers  grow  a  few  inches 
longer  than  the  rest,  but  remain  webbetl  on  both  sides.  At  a 
later  period  these  feathers  are  replaced  Ijy  the  long  bare  shafts 
of  the  foU  length,  as  in  the  adult  bird  ;  Vnit  there  is  still  no  sign 
of  the  magnificent  orange  side-plumes,  wliich  later  still  com- 
plete the  attiie  ol  the  perfect  male.  To  effect  these  changes 
there  muBt  be  at  least  three  successive  moultings ;  and  as  the 
birds  were  {bund  by  me  in  all  the  stages  about  the  same  time, 
it  is  probable  that  they  moult  only  once  a  year,  and  that  the 
foil  plumage  is  not  acquired  till  the  bird  is  four  years  old.  It 
▼as  long  thought  that  the  fine  train  of  feathers  was  assumed 
for  a  short  time  only  at  the  breeding  season,  but  my  own  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  the  observation  of  birds  of  an  allied  species 
which  I  brought  home  with  me,  and  which  liyed  two  years  in 
this  conntiy,  show  that  the  complete  plumage  is  retained  dor- 
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ing  the  whole  year,  except  during  a  short  period  of  moulting, 
as  with  most  other  birds. 

The  Great  Wivd  of  Paradiso  is  very  active  and  vigorous, 
and  sc'Lins  to  be  in  constant  iiiotiou  all  day  long.  It  is  vory 
abundant,  small  flocks  of  females  and  young  males  behig  con- 
stantly met  with  ;  and  though  the  full-plumagLil  birds  are  less 
plentiful,  their  loud  criefc,  wIirU  are  heard  daily,  sliow  that 
they  also  are  very  numerous.  Their  note  is,  "  \\  avvk-wawk- 
wawk — Wuk,  w6k-w6k,''  and  is  so  loud  andshriU  as  to  be  heard 
a  great  distance,  and  to  form  the  most  prominent  and  charac- 
teristic animal  soimJ  In  the  Aru Islands.  The  mode  of  nidifi- 
catiou  is  unknown  j  but  Llic  natives  told  me  that  the  nest  was 
formed  of  leaves  placed  on  an  anfs  nest,  or  on  some  projecting 
limb  of  a  very  lofty  tree,  and  ihcy  believe  that  it  contains  only 
one  young  bird.  The  egg  is  quite  unknown,  and  the  natives 
declared  they  had  never  seen  it;  ami  a  very  bigb  reward  of- 
fered for  one  l)y  a  JJutch  otlicial  did  not  meet  with  success. 
They  moult  about  Jan  nary  or  February,  and  in  May,  when 
they  are  in  full  pluiuuLCe,  the  males  assemble  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  exhibit  lliemselves  in  the  singular  manner  already  de- 
scribed at  p.  This  habit  enables  the  natives  to  obtain 
specimens  with  comparative  ease.  As  soon  as  they  hnd  that 
the  birds  have  fixed  u])on  a  tree  on  which  to  assemble,  they 
build  a  little  shelter  of  palm  leaves  in  a  convenient  place 
among  the  branches,  and  the  hunter  ensconces  himself  in  it 
before  daylight,  armed  witli  his  bow  and  a  number  of  arrows 
terminatuiL;  in  a  round  knob.  A  boy  waits  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  w  hen  the  birds  come  at  sunrise,  and  a  sufficient 
number  have  assembled,  and  have  begun  to  dance,  the  hunter 
shoots  with  his  blunt  arrow  so  strongly  as  to  stun  the  bird, 
which  drops  down,  and  is  secured  and  killed  by  iio  boy  with- 
out its  plumage  being  injured  by  a  drop  of  blood.  The  rest 
take  no  notice,  and  fall  one  after  another  till  some  of  them  take 
the  alarm.    (See  Frontispiece.) 

The  native  mode  of  preserving  them  is  to  cut  off  the  wingB 
andfeetySnd  then  skin  the  body  up  to  the  beak,  taking  out 
the  skuL  A  stout  stick  is  then  run  up  through  the  speouneii 
ooming  out  at  the  month.  Round  this  some  leaves  are  stuff- 
ed, and  the  whole  is  wrapped  up  in  a  pahn  qiathe  and  dried 
in  the  smoky  hnt  By  this  plan  the  head,  whidi  is  reaUy  laige^ 
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IS  «hniuk  up  almost  to  nothing,  the  body  is  much  reduced  an  ! 
shortened,  and  tlie  j^reatest  j)romiiience  is  given  to  the  flowinu 
phiuKiLre.  Some  of  tiiese  native  skins  are  very  clean,  and  oft- 
en hu\  e  wings  and  fe^t  left  on ;  others  are  dreadfully  stained 
with  siAoke,  and  all  give  a  most  erroneous  idea  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  living  bird. 

The  Paradisea  apoda,  as  far  as  we  have  any  certain  knowl- 
edge, is  confined  to  the  main-land  of  the  Am  Islands,  never 
being  found  in  the  smaller  islands  which  surround  the  central 
mass.  It  is  certainly  not  found  in  any  of  the  parts  of  New 
Guinea  visited  by  the  Malay  and  Bugis  traders,  nor  in  any  of 
the  other  islands  where  birds  of  paradise  are  obtained.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence,  for  it  is  only  in  cer- 
tain localities  that  the  natives  prepare  skins,  and  in  other 
places  the  same  birds  may  be  abundant  without  ever  becoming 
known.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  this  species  may 
inhabit  the  great  southern  mass  of  New  Guinea,  from  which 
Aru  has  been  separated ;  while  its  near  ally,  which  I  shall 
next  describe,  is  confined  to  the  north-western  pcninsala. 

The  Lesser  Bird  of  Paradise  (Paradisea  papuana  of  Bedi- 
atdn),  "Le  petit  Emerande"  of  French  authors,  is  a  much 
amaUer  bird  than  the  preceding,  although  very  similar  to  it 
It  differs  in  its  lighter  brown  color,  not  becoming  darker  or 
purpled  on  the  breast ;  in  the  extension  of  the  yellow  color 
an  oyer  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  on  the  wing-coverts; 
in  the  lighter  yellow  of  the  side-plomes,  which  have  only  a 
tinge  of  orange,  and  at  the  tips  are  nearly  pure  white ;  and  in 
the  comparative  shortness  of  the  taO  oirrM.  Thd  female  dif- 
fers remarlgibfy  from  the  same  sex  in  Paradisea  apoda,  by  be- 
ing entirdy  white  on  tiie  onder  surface  of  the  body,  and  is 
thns  a  mnoh  handsomer  bird.  The  young  males  are  similarly 
cdoredf  and  as  they  grow  older  they  change  to  brown,  and  go 
through  the  same  stages  in  aoqniring  the  perfect  plnmage  as 
has  already  been  described  in  the  allied  spedes.  It  is  this 
bird  which  is  most  conmionly  used  in  ladies*  head-dressqs  in 
this  country,  and  also  forms  an  important  artide  of  commerce 
in  the  East 

The  Paradisea  papuana  has  a  comparatively  wide  nmge, 
being  the  common  species  on  the  main-land  of  New  Gkiinea, 
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as  well  as  on  tho  islands  of  Mjsol,  8:ilwatty,  Jobic,  RIak,  and 
Sook.  On  thv  soulli  coast  of  New  Guinea,  the  Dutch  uatural- 
ist  Muller  found  it  at  the  Oetanata  river  in  longitude  136°  E. 
I  obtained  it  myself  at  Dorey ;  and  tlir  <  aptain  of  the  Dntcli 
steamer  £tna  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  the  feathers  among 
the  natives  of  Humboldt  Bay,  in  141  ^  E.  longitude.  It  is  \  ery 
prol)able,  therefore,  that  it  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the  main- 
land  of  New  Guinea. 

The  true  paradise  birds  are  omnivorous,  feeding  on  fruits 
and  iiisec  t?^ — of  tlio  former  i)referring  the  small  hgsj  of  the 
latter,  grasshoppers  Jocusts,  and  phasmas,  ;i:3  u'ull  as  cockroaches 
and  caterpillars.  When  I  returned  huuie,  in  1862,1  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  two  adult  mules  of  this  species  in  Singa- 
pore ;  and  as  they  seemed  healthy,  and  fed  voraciously  on  rice, 
bananas,  and  cockroaches,  I  determined  on  giving  the  very 
liigh  price  asked  for  them — £100 — and  to  bring  them  to  En- 
gland by  the  overland  route  under  my  o\v  n  (  ire.  On  my  way 
home  I  staid  a  week  at  Bombay,  to  break  the  journey,  and  to 
lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of  bananas  for  my  birds.  I  had  great 
difficulty,  however,  in  sn])j)lying  them  with  insect  food,  fur  in 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers  cockroaches  were  scarce, 
and  it  was  only  by  setting  traps  in  the  store-rooms,  and  by 
hunting  an  hour  every  night  in  the  forecastle,  that  I  could  se- 
cure a  few  dozen  of  these  creatures — scarcely  enough  for  a 
single  meal.  At  ^lalta,  w  here  I  staid  a  fortnight,  I  got  plenty 
of  cockroaches  from  a  bakehouse,  and  when  I  left,  took  w  ith 
me  several  biscuit-tins  full,  as  jnuvision  for  the  voyage  home. 
TVe  came  through  the  Mediterranean  in  ]March,  with  a  very 
cold  wind ;  and  the  only  place  on  board  the  mail-st£umer 
where  their  large  cage  could  be  accommodated  was  exposed 
to  a  strong  current  of  air  down  a  hatchway  which  stood  open 
day  and  night,  yet  the  birds  never  seemed  to  feel  the  cold. 
Dttring  the  night  journey  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  it  was  a 
sharp  froBt;  yet  they  arrived  in  London  in  perfect  health,  and 
lived  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  lor  one,  and  two  years,  often 
displaying  their  beaatifol  plumes  to  the  admizstion  of  the 
spectators.  It  is  evident^  therefore,  that  tiie  paradise  birds 
are  very  hardy,  and  require  air  and  exercise  ralLer  than  heat ; 
and  I  fed  snre  that  if  a  goodwrised  oonsenratory  could  be  de- 
voted to  them,  or  if  they  oould  be  turned  loose  in  the  tropical 
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department  of  tho  Crystal  Palace  or  the  (ireat  Palni  House 
at  Kavf,  the/  would  live  in  this  country  for  manjr  years. 

The  lied  Bird  iif  Paradise  (Paradisea  mbra  of  Viellot), 
thoncrh  allied  to  the  two  birds  already  described,  is  much  more 
distmct  from  them  than  they  are  from  each  other.  It  is  nbuut 
the  same  sizt^  as  Paradisea  papuaua  (13  to  14  inches  long), 
but  differs  trom  it  in  many  particulars.  The  side-plumes, in- 
stead of  beinij:  veiluw,  are  rich  crimson,  and  only  extend  about 
three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  end  of  the  taU;  tb< }  are 
somewhat  rigid,  and  the  ends  are  cur\  ed  downward  and  in- 
wanl,  and  are  tipped  witli  wliite.  The  two  middle  tail-feath- 
ers, instead  of  beintj  simply  elongated  and  deprived  of  tlieir 
wel)s.  arc  transfuruied  iuto  stiff  black  ribands,  a  quarter  of  an 
hi/ch  wi  le,  l  ilt  curved  like  a  split  quill,  and  resembling  thin 
half  cvliiKlt  r.s  ul  horn  or  Nvlialebone.  When  a  desul  bird  is 
laid  on  ii.N  back,  it  is  seen  that  these  ribands  take  a  curve  or 
set  wliich  bririLTs  them  round  so  as  to  meet  in  a  double  circle 
on  the  neck  of  the  bird  ;  but  when  they  hang  downwurd,  dur- 
ing life,  they  assume  a  spiral  twist,  and  form  an  exceedingly 
graceful  double  curve.  They  are  about  twenty-two  inches 
long,  and  uhN  ays  attract  attention  as  the  most  conspicuous  and 
extraordinary  feature  of  the  species.  The  rich  metallic  green 
color  of  the  throat  extends  over  the  front  hall  uf  the  head  to 
behind  the  eyes,  and  on  the  forehead  forms  a  little  double  crest 
of  scaly  feathers,  which  adds  imich  to  tlie  vivacity  of  the 
bird's  aspect.  The  bill  is  gamboge  yellow,  and  the  iris  black' 
ibh  olive.    (Figure  at  p.  o'.iO.) 

The  female  of  this  species  is  of  a  tolerably  uniform  coffee- 
brown  color,  but  has  a  blackisli  liead,  and  the  nape,  neck,  and 
shoulders  yellow,  indicating  the  position  of  the  brighter  colors 
of  tlie  male.  The  chanofes  of  pluiuage  follow  tlie  same  order 
of  succession  as  in  the  other  species,  the  bright  colors  of  the 
head  and  neck  being  first  developed,  then  the  lengthened  fila- 
ments of  the  tail,  and  last  of  all,  the  red  side-))lumes.  I  obtain- 
ed a  series  of  specimens,  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  the 
extraordinary  black  tail  ribands  are  developed,  which  is  very 
remarkable.  They  first  appear  as  two  ordinary  feathers,  rath- 
er shorter  than  the  rest  of  the  taU ;  the  second  stage  would  no 
doabt  be  that  shown  in  a  specimen  of  Paradisea  apoda^in 
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which  tiie  ieaihen  are  moderately  lengthened,  and  with  the 
web  narrowed  in  the  middle ;  the  third  at^e  is  shown  by  a 
speaimen  which  has  part  of  the  midrib  bare,  and  terminated 
by  a  spatulate  web  ;  in  another  the  bare  midrib  is  a  little  dila- 
ted and  semi-cylindrical,  and  the  terminal  web  very  small ;  in 
a  fifth,  the  perfect  black  homy  riband  is  formed,  bu£  it  bears 
at  its  extremity  a  brown  spatulate  web,  while  in  another  a  por- 
tion of  the  black  riband  itself  bears,  for  a  portion  of  its  length, 
a  narrow  b^o^vn  web.  It  is  only  after  these  changes  are  fully 
completed  that  the  rod  8ide-plimie8  begin  to  ap})ear. 

The  successive  stages  of  development  of  the  colors  and 
plumage  of  the  birds  of  paradise  are  very  interesting,  from  the 
striking  manner  in  which  they  accord  with  the  theory  of  their 
having  been  produced  by  the  8imi»le  action  of  variation,  and 
the  cumTilntive  power  of  selection,  by  thn  fomales,  of  those  male 
birds  which  were  more  th;in  ns!in11y  ornamental.  Varintions 
of  color  are  of  all  others  tlie  most  frequent  and  the  inost 
striking,  and  are  most  easily  modified  and  accumulated  by 
man's  selection  of  them.  Wo  sliould  expect,  therefore,  that  the* 
sexual  differences  of  color  would  be  those  most  early  accumu- 
lated and  fixed,  and  would  therefore  appear  soonest  in  the 
young  birds ;  an<!  this  is  exactly  what  occurs  in  the  paradise 
birds.  Of  all  v,'iri;iti( us  in  the  form  of  birds'  feathers,  none 
are  so  frequent  as  those  in  the  head  and  tail.  These  occur 
more  or  less  in  every  family  of  birds,  and  are  easily  produced 
in  many  domesticate<l  varieties,  while  nnnsnal  developments 
of  the  feathers  of  the  body  are  rare  in  the  whole  class  of 
birds,  and  have  seldom  or  never  occurred  in  domesticated 
species.  lu  accordance  with  these  facts,  we  find  the  scale- 
formed  plumes  of  the  throat,  the  crests  of  the  head,  and  the 
long  cirrhi  of  the  tail,  all  fully  developed  before  the  plumes 
which  spring  from  the  side  of  the  body  begin  to  make  their 
appearance.  If,  ou  the  other  hand,  the  male  paradise  birds 
have  not  acquired  their  distinctive  plumage  by  successive  va- 
riations, but  have  been  as  they  are  now  from  the  moment  they 
first  a}  I  cu  ed  upon  the  earth,  this  succession  becomes  at  the 
least  unnitelliirible  to  us,  for  we  can  sec  no  reason  whv  the 

."■7  •< 

changes  Nhoald  not  take  place  simult  uaously,  or  in  a  reverse 
ordt  r  to  that  iu  which  they  actual!}  occur. 

What  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  bird,  and  the  way  in  ' 
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wliicli  it  is  captured  by  the  natives,  bave  already  been  de- 
bCi  i^'d  iit  page  0  36. 

The  Red  Bird  of  Paradise  ofitrs  a  remarkable  case  of  re- 
stricted range,  being  entirely  contined  to  the  small  island  of 
Waigiou,  off  the  north-west  extremity  of  New  Guinea,  where 
it  replaces  the  allied  species  fouiul  in  the  other  islands. 

The  three  birds  just  described  form  a  well-niurked  group, 
agreeing  in  every  point  of  general  structure,  in  their  compara- 
tively large  size,  the  brown  color  of  their  bodies,  wings,  and 
tail,  and  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ornamental  plumage 
which  distinguishes  the  maledjird.  The  group  ranges  nearly 
over  the  whole  area  inhabited  by  the  family  of  the  Paradisei- 
dse,  but  each  of  the  species  has  its  own  limited  region,  and  is 
never  fuuiuL  in  the  same  district  with  either  of  its  close  allies. 
To  these  three  birds  properly  belongs  the  generic  title  Para- 
disea,  or  true  Paradise  Bird, 

The  next  sj)ecies  is  the  Paradisea  regia  of  Linna?us,or  King 
Bird  of  Paradise,  wliich  differs  so  mucli  from  the  three  pre- 
ceding species  as  to  deserve  a  distinct  generic  name,  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  called  Cicinnurus  regius.  ]^y  the  Midays  it 
is  called  "  burong  rajah,"  or  king  bird,  and  by  the  natives  of 
the  Aru  Islands  "  goby-goby." 

This  lovely  little  bird  is  only  about  six  and  a  half  inches 
long,  partly  owing  to  the  very  short  tail,  which  does  not  sur- 
pass the  somewhat  square  wings.  The  head,  throat,  and  en- 
tire upper  surface  are  of  the  richest  glossy  crimson  red,  shad* 
iug  to  orange-crimson  on  the  forehead,  where  the  feathers  ex- 
tend beyond  the  nostrils  more  than  half-way  down  the  beak. 
The  plumage  is  excessively  brilliant,  shining  in  certain  lights 
with  a  metallic  or  glassy  lustre.  The  breast  and  belly  are 
pure  silky  white,  between  which  color  and  the  red  of  tlie 
throat  there  is  a  broad  band  of  rich  metallic  green^  and  there 
is  a  smaU  spot  of  the  same  color  dose  above  each  eye.  From 
each  aide  of  the  body  beneath  the  wing,  springs  a  toft  of  broad 
delicate  feathers  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  an  ashy  col- 
or, bat  tipped  witli  a  broad  band  of  emerald  green,  bordered 
within  by  a  narrow  line  of  buff.  These  plnmes  are  oonoealed 
beneath  the  wing»  but  when  the  bird  pleases,  can  be  raised  and 
spread  oat  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  semicircular  fsn  on  each 
shonlder.  Bat  another  ornament  still  more  extraordinary,  and 
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if  possible  more  beautiful,  adorns  this  littio  V)irtl.  The  two 
middle  tail-feathers  are  TTioflified  into  very  Blunder  wire-like 
shafts,  nearly  six  inches  ionir,  each  of  whioh  bonrs  at  the  ex- 
trcniity,  on  the  inner  side  only,  a  web  of  an  emerald-green  col- 
or, which  is  coiled  nj>  into  a  pei'fect  spiral  disc,  and  produces 
a  most  singular  and  charming  efPcrt.  The  bill  is  oranfje  yel- 
low, and  the  feet  and  legs  of  a  line  cobalt  blue.  (See  upper 
figure  on  the  plate  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.) 

The  female  of  this  little  gem  is  such  a  plainly  coloi  ed  bird, 
that  it  can  at  first  sii^ht  hardly  be  belie  veil  to  belong  to  the 
same  species.  Tin  \qj]Jir  surface  is  of  a  dull  earthy  brown, a 
slight  tinge  of  orange  red  appearing:  only  on  i\u\  margins  of 
the  quills.  Beneath,  it  is  of  a  paler  yellowish  brown,  scaled 
and  banded  with  narrow  duskv  markin'j"^.  The  voun<j:  males 
are  exactly  like  the  female,  and  they  no  Joubt  undergo  a  series 
of  changes  as  singular  as  those  of  Paradisea  rubra  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, T  was  unable  to  obtain  ilhistrati\'e  s|)ecinK'us. 

This  exquihiic  little  creature  frequents  the* smaller  trees 
ill  the  thickest  ]>arls  of  the  forest,  feeding  on  various  fruits, 
often  of  a  very  lar^e  size  for  so  small  a  bird.  It  is  very  active 
both  on  its  wings  and  feet,  and  makes  a  whirrlncf  sound  while 
flying,  something  like  tlie  Souih  American  manakins.  It  often 
flutters  its  wings  and  disj)lays  the  beautiful  fan  which  adorns 
its  breast,  while  the  star-bearing  tail  wires  diverge  in  an  ele- 
gant double  curve.  It  is  tolerably  plentiful  in  the  Aru  Isl- 
ands, which  led  to  its  being  brought  to  Europe  at  an  early 
period  along  with  Paradisea  apoda.  It  also  occurs  in  the  isl- 
and of  Mysol,  and  in  every  part  of  New  Guinea  wbicli  has 
been  visited  by  naturalists. 

We  now  come  to  the  reniai  k  jblc  little  bird  called  the  "  Mag- 
nificent," flrst  ficrured  by  liuffon,  and  named  Paradisea  speci- 
osa  by  Boddaeri,  wliich,  w4th  one  allied  species,  has  been  form- 
ed into  a  separate  genus  by  Prince  Bona[)arte,  under  the 
name  of  Diphyllodes,  from  the  curious  double  mantle  which 
clothes  the  back. 

The  head  is  covered  with  short  brown  velvety  featliers, 
which  advance  on  the  back  so  as  to  cover  the  nostrils.  From 
the  oape  springs  a  dense  mass  of  feathers  of  a  straw-yellow 
color,  and  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  forming  a  mantle 
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over  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  Beneath  this,  and  forming 
a  band  about  one-third  of  an  inch  beyond  it,  is  a  second  man- 
tle of  rich,  glossy,  reddish-brown  feathers.  The  rest  of  the 
back  is  orange-brown,  the  tail-coverts  and  tail  dark  bronzy, 
the  wings  light  orange-buff.  The  whole  under  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  an  abundance  of  plumage  springing  from  the  mar- 
gins of  the  breast,  and  of  a  rich  deep  green  color,  with  change- 
able hues  of  purple.  Down  the  middle  of  the  breast  is  a  broad 
band  of  scaly  plumes  of  the  same  color,  while  the  chin  and 
throat  are  of  a  rich  metallic  bronze.  From  the  middle  of  the 
tail  spring  tw^o  narrow  feathers  of  a  rich  steel  blue,  and  about 
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ten  inches  long.  These  are  webbed  on  the  inner  side  only, 
and  curve  outward,  so  as  to  form  a  double  circle. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  allied  species,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  greatly  developed  plumage  of  this  bird  is 
erected  and  displayed  in  some  remarkable  manner.  The  mass 
of  feathers  on  the  under  surface  are  probably  expanded  into  a 
hemisphere,  while  the  beautiful  yellow  mantle  is  no  doubt  ele- 
vated so  as  to  give  the  bird  a  very  different  appearance  from 
that  which  it  presents  in  the  dried  and  flattened  skins  of  the 
natives,  through  which  alone  it  is  at  present  known.  The  feel 
appear  to  be  dark  blue. 

This  rare  and  elegant  little  bird  is  found  only  on  the  main- 
laud  of  New  Guinea,  and  in  the  island  of  My  sol. 
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A  still  more  rare  and  beautiful  species  than  the  last  is  the 
Diphyllodes  wilsoni,  described  by  Mr.  Cassin  from  a  native 
skin  in  the  rich  museum  of  Philadelphia.  The  same  bird  was 
afterward  named  "Diphyllodes  respublica"  by  Prince  Bona- 
parte, and  still  later,  "  Schlegelia  calva,"  by  Dr.  Bernstein,  who 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  fresh  specimens  in  Waigiou. 

In  this  species  the  upper  mantle  is  sulphur  yellow,  the  low- 
er one  and  the  wings  pure  red,  the  breast-plumes  dark  green, 
and  the  lengthened  middle  tail-feathers  much  shorter  than  in 
the  allied  species.  The  most  curious  difference  b,  however, 
that  the  top  of  the  head  is  bald,  the  bare  skin  being  of  a  rich 
cobalt  blue,  crossed  by  several  lines  of  black  velvety  feathers. 

It  is  about  the  same  size  as  Diphyllodes  speciosa,  and  is  no 
doubt  entirely  confined  to  the  island  of  Waigiou.  The  female, 
as  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Bcnistein,  is  very  like  that  of 
Cicinnurus  regius,  being  similarly  banded  beneath ;  and  we 
may  therefore  conclude  that  its  near  ally,  the  "  Magnificent," 
is  at  least  equally  plain  in  this  sex,  of  which  specimens  have 
not  yet  been  obtained. 

The  Superb  Bird  of  Paradise  was  first  figured  by  Buffon, 
and  was  named  by  Boddaert,  Paradisea  atra,  from  the  black 
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gi'ound  color  of  its  plumage.    It  forms  the  genus  Lophorina 
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of  A'ii'llnt,  r\!i<l  is  ouv  of  the  rarest  and  uiost  i>nl!iniit  of  the 
^vh"k  L^iDii}).  l>eing  uiiiy  kuowu  frooi  luulilated  uaiivu  skins. 
This  bird  ih  a  littk*  larger  than  iho  Magnificent.  The  ground 
color  of  the  yhiTnagi*  is  inteuiio  black,  ljut  with  beautiful 
bronze  retlectioiis  ou  the  neck,  and  the  whole  head  scsaled  with 
feathers  of  brilliant  metallic  green  aud  blue.  Over  its  breujst  it 
bears  a  shield  iormed  of  narrow  aud  rather  stiff  f<^athers,  uiuch 
elongated  toward  the  sides,  of  a  jMire  bluish  ^reeii  color,  and 
with  a  satiny  gloss.  But  a  still  more  exu  aoi  dinary  ornament 
is  that  which  sj>raigs  from  the  l)ack  of  the  iieck — a  shield  of 
a  similar  form  to  that  on  the  breast,  but  nmch  larger,  and  of 
a  M  Ivoty  black  coh  r,  -l^'s^cd  with  bronze  and  pur})le.  The 
outermost  feathers  ol  llii-  ^ImM  ai  c  half  an  inch  longer  than 
the  wing,  and  when  it  elevated  it  nnist,  in  conjunction  with 
the  breast-shield,  coiiqdetely  change  the  form  and  whole  ajv 
])earance  of  the  bird.  The  bill  is  black,  and  the  feet  ap|>ear  to 
be  yellow. 

This  wonderful  little  bird  inhabits  the  interior  of  the  north- 
em  peninsula  of  New  Guinea  only.  Neither  I  nor  Mr.  Allen 
could  hear  any  thintr  of  it  in  any  of  tiie  islands  or  on  any  part 
of  the  coast.  It  ti  ui  that  it  was  obtained  from  the  coast- 
natives  by  Le8?>on  ;  but  when  at  Sorong  in  1 861,  Mr.  Allen 
learned  that  it  is  only  found  three  days'  journey  in  the  inte- 
rior. Owing  to  these  "  lilack  Birds  of  Paradise,"  as  they  are 
called,  not  being  so  much  valued  as  articles  of  merchandise, 
they  now  seem  to  be  rarely  preserved  by  the  natives,  and  it 
thus  hapjM  lu  I  that  during  scvcnd  years  spent  ou  the  coasts 
of  New  Guinea  and  in  the  Muluccas  I  was  never  able  to  obtain 
a  skin.  We  are  therefore  quite  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  this 
bird,  and  also  of  its  female,  though  the  latt^'r  is  no  doubt  as 
plain  and  inconspicuous  as  in  all  the  other  species  of  this 
family. 

The  Gulden,  or  Six-sliafted  Paradise  Bird,  is  another  rare 
species,  first  figured  by  Bufton,  and  never  yet  obtained  in  ])er- 
fect  condition.  It  was  named  by  Boddaert,  Paradisea  se.xpen- 
nis,  aud  forms  the  genus  Parotia  of  Viellot.  This  wonderful 
bird  is  about  the  size  of  the  female  Paradisea  rubra.  The 
plumage  appears  at  first  sight  black,  but  it  glo\\\-v  in  certain 
lights  with  bronze  aud  deep  purple.    The  tliroat  and  breast 
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are  scaled  with  broad  flat  feathers  of  an  intense  golden  hue, 
changing  to  green  and  blue  tints  in  certain  lights.  On  the 
back  of  the  head  is  a  broad  recurved  band  of  feathers,  whose 
brilliancy  is  indescribable,  resembling  the  sheen  of  emerald 
and  topaz  rather  than  any  organic  substance.  Over  the  fore- 
head is  a  large  patch  of  pure  white  feathers,  which  shine  like 
satin ;  and  from  the  sides  of  the  head  spring  the  six  wonder- 
ful feathers  from  which  the  bird  receives  its  name.  These  are 
slender  wires,  six  inches  long,  with  a  small  oval  web  at  the  ex- 
tremity. In  addition  to  these  ornaments,  there  is  also  an  im- 
mense tuft  of  soft  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  which 
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when  elevated  must  entirely  hide  the  wings,  and  give  the  bird 
an  appearance  of  being  double  its  real  bulk.  The  bill  is  black, 
short,  and  rather  compressed,  with  the  feathers  advancing  over 
the  nostrils,  as  in  Cicinnurus  regius.  This  singular  and  bril- 
liant bird  inhabits  the  same  region  as  the  Superb  Bird  of 
Paradise,  and  nothing  whatever  is  knowTi  about  it  but  what 
we  can  derive  from  an  examination  of  the  skins  preserved  by 
the  natives  of  New  Guinea. 

The  Standard  Wing,  named  Semioptera  wallacei  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Gray,  is  an  entirely  new  form  of  Bird  of  Paradise,  dis- 
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covered  by  mym'lf  in  the  islfin  l  -  f  Jiatchinn,  and  especially 
di8tin<^ii8hed  by  a  pair  of  1  u  irrow  feathers  of  a  white 
color,  which  spring  from  among  ilie  short  ])lumefi  which  clothe 
the  bend  of  the  wing,  and  are  capable  of  being  erected  at 
pleasure.  The  urtMieral  color  of  this  bird  is  a  delicate  olive- 
brown,  deepem  1 1  l;  lo  a  kind  of  bronzy  olive  in  the  uuddic  of 
the  back,  and  changing  to  a  delicate  ashy  violet  with  a  metal- 
lic gloss,  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  feathers,  w  iiich  cov- 
er the  uostribi  and  extend  half-way  down  the  beak,  are  loose 
and  curved  npward.  IJeneath,  it  is  much  more  beautiful. 
The  scale-like  feathers  of  the  breast  are  margii>e<l  with  rich 
metallic  bine-green,  which  color  entirely  covers  iht  throat  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  well  as  the  long  pointed  plumes  which 
sj^ring  from  the  Hides  of  the  breast,  and  extend  nearly  as  far 
as  til  '  end  of  the  wings.  The  most  curious  feature  of  the 
birii,  however,  and  one  altogether  imique  in  the  whole  chiss, 
is  found  in  the  pair  of  long  nai  luw  delicate  feathers  which 
spring  from  each  wing  close  to  (he  bend.  On  lifting  the  wing- 
coverts  they  are  seen  to  arise  from  two  tubular  horny  sheaths, 
which  diverge  from  near  the  point  of  junction  of  the  carpal 
bones.  As  already  described  at  page  fJ36,  tliey  are  erectile, 
and  when  the  bird  is  excited  are  8j)read  out  at  right  angles  to 
the  wing  and  slightly  divergent.  They  are  from  six  to  six  and 
a  half  inches  long,  the  upper  one  slightly  exceeding  the  lower. 
Thu  total  length  of  the  bird  is  eleven  inches.  The  bill  is 
horny  olive,  the  iris  dec])  olive,  and  the  feet  bright  orange. 

The  female  bird  is  lumurkauly  plain,  being  entirely  of  a  dull 
pale  earthy  brown,  with  only  a  slight  tinge  of  ashy  violet  on 
the  head  to  relieve  its  general  monotony ;  and  the  young  males 
exactly  resemble  her.    (See  figures  at  j)age  8.'{6.) 

Tins  bird  frequents  the  lower  trees  of  the  forests,  and,  like 
most  paradise  birds,  is  in  constant  motion — tlyin«j^  from  branch 
to  branch,  clinging  to  the  twigs  and  even  to  the  smooth  and 
vertical  trunks  almost  as  easily  as  a  wood-pecker.  It  contin- 
ually utters  a  I larsh,  creaking  note,  somewhat  intermediate  be- 
tween that  uf  J'aradisea  apoda  and  the  more  musical  cry  of 
Cicinnurus  regius.  The  males  at  short  intervals  open  and 
flutter  their  wings,  erect  the  long  shoulder  feathers,  and  spread 
out  the  elegant  green  breast-shiehls. 

The  Standard  Wing  is  found  in  Gilolo  as  well  as  in  Batch- 
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ian,  and  all  the  specimens  from  the  former  islaml  have  the 
green  breast-shield  rather  longer,  the  crown  of  the  liead  dark- 
er violet,  nTuI  thp  l«)\ver  parts  of  the  body  rather  more  strong- 
ly scaled  with  green.  Tliis  is  the  only  paradise  bird  yet  found 
in  the  Mohu-can  district,  all  the  others  beixig  coniined  to  the 
Papuan  Islands  and  North  Australia. 

We  now  come  to  the  Epimachid;e,  or  Long-billed  Birds  of 
Paradise,  which,  sm  before  stated,  ouglii  not  to  ho  sep:irat(id 
fi'om  the  ParadiseidaB  by  the  intervention  of  any  other  birdb. 
One  ot  the  most  remarkable  ot  these  ia  the  Twelve-wired  Par- 
adise Bir<l,  Paradisea  an)a  of  Blameubaob,  but  now  plaoed  in 
the  gemis  Seleucides  of  Lesson. 

Tiiis  bird  is  about  twelve  inches  long,  of  which  the  com- 
pressed and  curved  Ik  uk  occupies  two  inches.  The  color  of 
the  breast  and  upper  surface  appears  at  first  sight  nearly  black, 
but  a  close  examination  shows  that  no  j>art  of  it  is  devoid  of 
color ;  and  by  holding  it  in  various  ligiits,  the  most  rich  and 
glowing  tints  become  visible.  The  head,  covered  with  short 
velvetv  feathers,  which  advance  on  the  chin  much  farther  than 
on  the  n[)per  part  of  the  beak,  is  of  a  purplish  bronze  color ; 
the  whole  of  the  back  and  shoulders  is  rich  bronzy  green,  while 
the  closed  wings  and  tail  are  of  the  mon  brilliant  violet  purple, 
all  the  plumage  having  a  delicate  silky  gloss.  The  mass  of 
feathers  which  cover  the  breast  is  really  ahiiusL  black,  with 
faint  glo^x.  s  ill'  green  and  pur])le,  but  tljcir  outer  edges  are 
margined  with  glittering  bands  of  emerald  green.  The  whole 
lower  part  of  the  body  is  rich  bufFy  yeliuw,  including  the  tuft 
of  plumes  which  spring  from  the  sides,  and  extend  an  inch 
and  a  iudf  beyond  the  tail.  When  skins  are  ex])osed  to  the 
light  the  yellow  fades  into  dull  w  ltite,  ii  uiu  w  hich  circumstance 
it  derived  its  specific  name.  About  six  of  the  innermost  of 
these  plumes  on  each  side  have  the  midrib  elongated  into  slen- 
er  black  wires,  which  bend  at  right  angles,  and  curve  somewbal 
backward  to  a  length  of  about  ten  mches,  forming  one  of 
those  extraordiary  and  fantastic  ornaments  with  which  this 
group  of  birds  abounds.  The  bill  is  jet  black,  and  the  feet 
bright  yellow.  (See  lower  figure  on  the  plate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter.) 

The  female,  although  not  qnite  so  plain  a  bird  as  in  some 
other  species,  presents  none  of  the  gay  colors  or  ornamental 
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plumage  of  the  male.  The  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the 
neck  are  black,  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  rich  reddish  1  )r  jwu ; 
while  the  under  surface  is  entirely  yellowish  a^ihy,  somewhat 
blackish  on  the  breast,  aud  crosiied  throughout  with  narrow 
blackish  wavy  bauds. 

The  Seleucides  alba  is  found  in  the  island  of  Salwatty,  and 
in  the  north-wetitern  paits  of  New  (niinea,  where  it  frequeuts 
llowcring  trees,  especially  sago-palm^  imd  pandani,  sucking  the 
llowers,  round  and  beneath  which  iia  unusually  larixe  and  pow- 
erfid  feet  enable  it  to  cling.  Its  motions  are  very  rapid.  It 
selduiii  rests  more  than  a  few  moments  on  one  tree,  after  which 
it  flies  straight  off,  and  with  great  swiftness,  to  auuiher.  It 
has  a  loud  shrill  cry,  to  be  heard  a  lung  way,  consisting  of 
"Cah,  call,"  rejieated  five  or  six  times  in  a  descending  scale, 
and  at  the  last  note  it  geuerally  flies  away.  Tlie  males  are 
quite  solitary  in  their  habits,  although,  perhaps,  they  assemble 
at  certain  times  like  the  true  ])aradise  birds.  All  the  sj»cci- 
mens  shot  and  opened  by  my  assistant  Mr.  Allen,  who  obtain- 
ed this  fine  bird  during  his  last  voyage  to  New  Guinea,  had 
nothing  in  their  stomachs  but  a  bro\ni  sweet  liquid,  probably 
the  nectar  of  the  flowers  on  wliich  they  had  been  feeding. 

I They  certainly,  however,  cat  both  fruit  and  insects,  for  a  speci- 
men which  I  saw  alive  on  board  a  Dutch  steamer  ate  cock- 
i  roaches  and  papaya  fi'uit  voraciously.  This  bird  had  the  curi- 
»  ous  habit  of  resting  at  noon  with  the  bill  pointing  vertically 
upward.  It  died  on  the  passage  to  Batavia,  and  I  secured  the 
body  and  formed  a  skeleton,  which  shows  indisputably  that 
it  is  really  a  bird  of  paradise.  The  tongue  is  very  long  and 
extensible,  but  flat  and  a  little  fibrous  at  the  end,  exactly  like 
the  tme  Faradiseas. 

In  the  island  of  Salwatty,  the  natives  search  In  the  forests 
till  they  find  the  sleeping  place  of  this  bird,  which  they  know 
hj  seeing  its  dung  upon  the  gronnd*  It  is  generally  in  a  low 
bashy  tree.  At  night  th^  olimb  ap  the  tree,  and  dtber  shoot 
the  birds  with  blunt  airows^or  evw.  catch  tiiem  alive  with  a 
doth.  In  New  Otunea  they  are  caught  by  placing  snares  on 
the  trees  frequented  by  them,  in  the  same  way  as  the  red  par- 
adise birds  are  caught  in  Waigiou,  and  whioh  has  ah^idy 
been  described  at  page  586. 

The  great  £pimaque,  or  Long-tailed  Paradise  Bird  (Epi- 
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machns  magnus),  is  another  of  these  wonderful  creatures,  only 
known  by  the  imperfect  skins  prepared  by  the  natives.  In  its 
dark  velvety  plumage,  glossed  with  bronze  and  purple,  it  re- 
sembles the  Seleucides  alba,  but  it  bears  a  magnificent  tail 
more  than  two  feet  long,  glossed  on  the  upper  surface  with 
tlie  most  intense  opalescent  blue.  Its  chief  ornament,  how- 
ever, consists  in  the  group  of  broad  plumes  which  spring  from 
the  sides  of  the  breast,  and  which  are  dilated  at  the  extremity, 
and  banded  with  the 
most  vivid  metallic 
blue  and  green.  The 
bill  is  long  and  curved, 
and  the  feet  black,  and 
similar  to  those  of  the 
allied  forms.  The  to- 
tal length  of  this  fine 
bird  is  between  three 
and  four  feet. 

This  splendid  bird 
inhabits  the  mountains 
of  New  Guinea,  in  the 
same  district  with  the 
Superb  and  the  Six- 
shafted  Paradise  Birds, 
and  I  was  informed  is 
sometimes  found  in  the 
ranges  near  the  coast. 
I  was  several  times  as- 
sured by  different  na- 
tives that  this  bird 
makes  its  nest  in  a  hole 
under  ground,  or  under  rocks,  always  choosing  a  place  with  two 
apertures,  so  that  it  may  enter  at  one  and  go  out  at  the  other. 
This  is  very  unlike  what  we  should  suppose  to  be  the  habits 
of  the  bird,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  story  orig- 
inated if  it  is  not  true  ;  and  all  travellers  know  that  native  ac- 
counts of  the  habits  of  animals,  however  strange  they  may 
seem,  almost  invariably  turn  out  to  be  correct. 

The  Scale-breasted  Paradise  Bird  (Epimachus  magnifieus 
of  Cuvier)  is  now  generally  placed  with  the  Australian  RiHe 
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Biffl*^  in  the  genus  Ptiloris.  Th mj;!)  wry  boautiful,  these 
birds  :ire  less  strikingly  docorati  I  with  accessory  plumage 
than  the  other  H})eeieswe  have  been  describing,  their  chief  or- 
nament being  a  more  or  less  developed  breastplate  of  stiff  me- 
tallic green  feathers,  and  a  Hmall  tuft  of  somewhat  hairy 
plumes  on  the  sides  of  the  breast.  The  back  and  wings  of 
this  species  are  of  an  intense  velvety  blark,  faintly  glossed 
in  certain  lights  willi  rich  pnrple.  The  two  broad  middle 
tail-feathers  arc  oj>alescent  green-blue  with  a  velvety  surface, 
and  the  top  of  the  head  is  covered  with  feathers  resembling 
scales  of  burnished  steel.  A  large  triangular  «|>nre  cover- 
ing the  chin,  throat,  and  breast,  is  densely  scaled  with  leathers, 
having  a  steel-blue  or  green  lustre,  an(i  a  silky  feel.  This  i« 
edged  below  with  a  narrow  band  of  black,  followed  by  shiny 
bronzy  green,  below  which  the  body  is  covered  with  hairy 
feathers  of  a  rich  claret  color,  deepening  to  black  at  the  tail. 
The  tufl«  oi  side-plumes  somewhat  resemble  iliose  of  the  true 
birds  of  paradise,  but  are  scanty,  about  as  long  as  the  tail, 
and  of  a  black  color.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  rich  violet, 
and  velvety  feathers  extend  on  each  side  of  the  beak  over  the 
nostrils. 

I  obtained  at  Dorey  a  young  malt  <>i  ibis  bird,  in  a  state  of 
plumage  which  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  ndu\i  female,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  the  allie<l  species.  Tlu'  u]i|k'i  surface,  wings,  and 
tail  are  rich  reddish  bro\\'Ti,  while  tiic  uinier  surface  is  of  a 
pale  ashy  color,  closely  barred  throughout  with  narrow  wavy 
black  bauds.  Tln^re  is  also  a  pale  banded  stripe  over  the  eye, 
and  a  long  dusky  stripe  from  the  gape  down  each  side  of  the 
neck.  This  bird  is  fourteen  inches  long,  wherens  the  native 
skms  of  the  adult  male  are  only  about  ten  inches,  owing  to  the 
way  in  which  the  tail  is  j)ushed  in,  so  as  to  give  as  much  prom- 
inence* as  possible  to  the  ornamental  plumage  of  the  breast. 

At  Cape  ^"ork,  in  North  Austraha,  there  is  a  closely  allied 
species,  Ptiloris  albcrti,  the  female  of  which  is  very  similar  to 
the  young  male  l)ird  liere  described.  The  beautiful  Rifle  Birds 
of  Australia,  which  much  resemVile  these  paradise  birds,  are 
named  Ptiloris  paradiseus  and  Ptiloris  victoriie.  The  Scale- 
breasted  Paradise  Bird  seems  to  be  contined  to  the  mam-land 
of  New  Guinea,  and  is  less  rare  than  several  of  the  other 
species. 
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There  are  three  other  New  Guinea  birds  which  are  by  some 
authors  classed  with  the  birds  of  paradise,  and  which,  being 
almost  equally  remarkable  for  splendid  plumage,  deserve  to 
be  noticed  here.  The  first  is  the  Paradise  pie  (Astrapia  nigra 
of  Lesson),  a  bird  of  the  size  of  Paradisea  rubra,  but  with  a 
very  long  tail,  glossed  above  with  intense  violet.  The  back  is 
bronzy  black,  the  lower  parts  green,  the  throat  and  neck  border- 
ed with  loose  broad  feathers  of  an  intense  coppery  hoe,  while 
on  the  tof)  of  the  head  and  neck  they  are  glittering  emerald 
green.  All  the  plumage  round  the  head  is  lengthened  and 
erectile,  and  when  spread  out  by  the  living  bird  must  have  an 
effect  hardly  surpassed  by  a/iy  of  the  true  paradise  birds.  The 
bill  is  black  and  the  feet  yellow.  The  Astrnpia  seems  to  nie 
to  be  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  Paradiseidce  and 
Epimachida*. 

Tftere  is  an  allied  species,  having  a  bare  carunculated  liead, 
which  has  been  railed  Paradiiinlln  carunculata.  Tt  is  bclinved 
to  inhabit,  with  the  preceding,  the  mountainous  interior  oi 
New  Onineu,  but  is  exceedingly  rare,  the  only  known  specimen 
being  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum, 

The  Paradise  Oriole  is  juiother  beautiful  bird,  which  is  now 
sometimes  elnsseil  w  iih  the  birds  of  paradise.  Tt  lias  been 
named  Paradisea  aurea  and  Oriolus  aureus  by  the  I  natural- 
ists, and  is  now  generally  placed  in  the  same  genus  as  tlie  lie- 
gent  Bird  of  Australia  (Sericulus  chrysocephalus).  But  the 
form  of  the  I'ili  niul  tlie  cliaracter  of  the  plumage  seem  to  me 
to  be  so  diffeii  ut  that  it  will  have  to  form  a  <iistinct  ^enus. 
This  bird  it*  almost  entirely  yellow,  with  the  exception  of  the 
throat,  the  tail,  and  part  of  the  wings  and  back,  which  are 
black ;  but  it  is  chiefly  characterized  by  a  quantity  of  long 
feathers  of  an  int^  iisp  glossy  orange  color,  which  cover  its  neck 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  almost  like  the  hackles  of  a 
game-cock. 

This  beautiful  bird  inhabits  the  main-land  of  Kew  <iuiuea, 
and  is  also  t  ound  in  Salwatty,  but  is  so  rare  that  I  was  only 
able  to  <•]>!  uu  one  imperfect  native  skin,  and  nothing  whatever 
lA  known  of  its  habits. 

I  will  now  give  a  list  of  all  the  birds  of  paradise  yet  known, 
with  the  places  they  are  believed  to  inhabit 
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1.  rarnfii<!ca  nprn]  i  nhc  Great  Taradise  Rinl).    Am  Islan*!*. 

2.  Panuliiiea  papuaua  ^TUd  Le^3>er  I'ariulirie  Bird).  New  Guinea,  Mysol,  Jobic« 
8.  FkiadifMrabmO^  B^P^nt^lBiid).  Wftigku. 

4.  OdDDoras  nc^u  C^m  King  FtmdiM  Bir^  N«w  Grufiiea,  Ani  Salinds, 
Mysol,  Salwatty. 

6.  Diphyllodes  snf  -^io^a  (The  MafrnlficrnO.    New  Guinea,  Myad,  SalwftUy. 

6.  Diphyllodcs  wilsotii  {JlIih  lioU  Magiiilicent).  Waigioo. 

7.  LopburinaAtra  (The  Superb).    New  Guinea. 

8.  Ftooti*  MxptmUs  (Jht  OoldMi  PwidiM  Bird).   N«w  GnloM. 

9.  SemiopteMWalUcd  (The  Standard  Whig).    B.itcli'un,  Gilulo. 

10.  Epimachtis  ma^mus  (The  Ix^n^'-tallfil  Paradise  IWnl).    New  Guir'-n. 
IL  Seleaddm  alba  (The  Twelve- wired  Paradise  Uird).   New  Guinea,  bolwab- 
ty. 

'  12.  PtiIori$  magniflca  (^Dm  flcal»-bteMt«d  PuiaiN  Blid).   Kftw  Ooiiicft. 
18.  Ptllofit  atberti  (Prince  Albert's  Puwlipa  Bicd).   North  AurtnOia. 
14»  Ptiloria  pandiaea  (The  Rifle  B'mW    Kast  Australia. 

15.  Ptiloris  victorirr  (The  YictDriaii  Iliflo  Bird).    Korth-EMt  Anstlllk. 

16.  Astmpia  ni^ra  (The  Parailiiw  VuA.    Xevv  Guinea. 

17.  Paradi|raUa  caranculata  (I  he  Oirunculuted  Faradi^e  Pie).    New  Guinea. 

18.  (?)  Soricultts  aureus  (The  Pkndbe  Oriole).    Vvw  GuinM,  Sdwitty. 

Wc  see,  lliereforo,  that  of  the  eiirlit^pn  species  which  seem 
to  deserve  a  })lace  among  the  bil  ls  <>i  paradise,  eleven  are 
known  to  inhabit  the  great  Island  of  New  Guinea,  eight  of 
which  are  entirely  confined  to  it  and  tlie  hardly  separated  isl- 
and of  Salwatty.  But  if  we  consider  those  ishmds  which  are 
now  united  to  New  Guinea  by  a  shallow  sea  to  really  form  a 
part  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  fourteen  of  the  paradise  birds  be- 
long to  that  country,  while  three  inhabit  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  Australia,  and  one  the  Molucc  i-.  All  the 
more  extraordinary  and  magnificent  species  are,  however,  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  Papuan  region. 

Although  T  devoted  so  much  time  to  a  search  after  these 
wonderful  birds,  I  only  succeeded  myself  in  obtaining  five 
species  during  a  residence  of  many  months  in  the  Aru  Islands, 
New  Guinea,  and  Waigion.  Mr.  Allen's  voyaixe  to  Mvsol  did 
not  procure  a  single  addiiional  species,  but  we  both  heard  of  a 
place  called  Sorong,  on  the  main-land  of  New  Guinea,  near  Sal- 
watty, where  we  were  told  that  all  the  kinds  we  desired  could 
be  ubtained.  We  therefore  detenaincd  that  he  should  visit 
this  place,  and  endeavor  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  among 
the  natives,  who  actually  shoot  and  skin  the  birds  of  [>aradi8e. 
He  went  in  the  muuLI  piau  I  had  fitted  up  at  Goram,  and 
thi'ough  the  kind  Uissibtance  of  the  Dutch  Ivchidcnl  aiTernate, 
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a  lieutenant  and  two  soldiers  were  sent  hy  the  Sultan  of  Tidore 
to  accompmiy  and  protect  him,  aad  to  assist  hiiu  in  getting 

men  and  in  visiting  the  interior. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautious,  IVTr.  Allen  met  with  dif- 
ficulties in  this  vovai^e  which  we  had  neither  of  us  encountered 
before.  To  understand  these,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that 
the  birds  of  paradise  are  an  article  of  connncrce,  and  arc  tlie 
monopoly  of  the  chiefs  of  the  coast  villages,  who  obtain  them 
at  a  iow  rat^  Irom  the  mountaineers,  and  sell  them  to  the  Bu- 
gis  traders.  A  portion  is  also  paid  every  year  as  tril)ute  to 
the  Suli'ui  of  Tidore.  Tlie  natives  are  therefore  very  jealous 
of  n  ^irauger,  es])eciaUy  a  Eurojiean,  interfering  in  their  trade, 
luid  above  all  of  going  into  the  interior  to  deal  with  the  mount- 
aineers themselves.  They  of  course  think  he  will  raise  the 
prices  in  the  interior,  and  lessen  tlie  supply  on  the  coast,  great- 
ly to  their  disadvantage  ;  they  also  think  their  tribute  will  be 
raised  if  a  European  takes  back  a  quantify  of  the  rare  sorts; 
and  they  have  besides  a  vague  and  very  natural  dread  of  some 
ulterior  object  in  a  white  man's  coming  at  so  much  trouble 
and  expense  to  their  country  only  to  get  birds  of  ]^nradise,  of 
which  they  know  he  can  buy  plenty  (of  the  common  yellow 
ones  which  alone  they  value)  at  Temato,  Macassar,  or  bmga- 
pore. 

It  thus  happened  that  when  Mr.  Allen  arrived  at  Sorong, 
and  explained  his  intention  of  goin^.^'  to  seek  birds  of  paradise 
in  the  interior,  innumerable  objections  were  raised.  He  was 
told  it  was  three  or  four  days'*  journey  over  swamps  and  mount- 
ains ;  that  the  mountaineers  were  savages  and  cannibals,  who 
would  certainly  kill  him ;  and,  lastly,  that  not  a  man  in  the 
village  could  be  found  who  dare  go  with  him.  After  some 
days  spent  in  tiiese  discus .'sioTi«,  as  lie  still  persisted  in  making 
the  attempt,  and  showed  tiiem  his  authority  from  the  Sultan 
of  Tidore  to  go  where  he  pleased  and  receive  every  assistance, 
they  at  length  provitlo  1  liim  with  a  boat  to  go  the  first  part 
of  the  journey  up  a  l  iv  r;  at  the  same  time,  however,  they 
sent  private  orders  to  the  interior  villages  to  refuse  to  sell  any 
provisions,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  return.  On  arriving  at  the 
village  where  they  were  to  leave  the  river  and  strike  inland, 
the  coast  people  returned,  leaving  Mr,  Allen  to  get  on  as  lie 
could.   Here  he  called  ou  the  Tidore  lieutenant  to  assist  him, 
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and  procure  men  as  giiulcs  and  to  carry  his  bagerage  to  the 
Tillages  of  the  monntaineers.  Tliis,  however,  was  not  su  i  a.-ily 
done.  A  qiiurrol  took  place,  and  the  natives,  refusing  to  obey 
the  imperious  orders  of  the  lieutenant,  got  out  their  knivei* 
and  spears  to  attack  him  and  his  soldiers ;  and  Mr.  Allen  him- 
self was  obliged  to  interfere  to  protect  those  who  had  come  to 
guard  him.  The  respect  due  to  a  white  man  and  the  timely 
distribution  of  a  few  presents  prevailed;  and, on  showing  the 
knives,  hatchets,  and  beads  he  was  wilUng  to  give  to  those 
wlio  ucconipanied  him,  peace  was  restored,  and  the  next  day, 
travelling  over  a  frightfully  rugged  ronntry,  they  reached  the 
villagi'S  of  the  mountaineers.  Here  Mr.  .Vlk  ii  remained  a 
ijkoiitli  without  any  interpreter  through  whom  he  could  under- 
stand a  word  or  communicate  a  want.  However,  by  signs  and 
presents  and  ;i  ja  etly  li])eral  barter,  he  got  on  very  well,  some 
of  them  accompanying  hiru  every  day  in  the  forest  to  bhuot, 
and  receiving  a  .small  present  when  he  was  successful. 

In  the  grand  matter  of  the  paradise  birds,  however,  little 
was  done.  Only  one  additional  species  ^vas  found,  the  Seleu- 
*  cides  alba,  of  which  he  had  already  obtained  a  specimen  in 
Salwatty;  but  he  learned  that  the  other  kinds,  of  which  he 
showed  them  drawings,  were  found  two  or  three  days'  journey 
farther  in  the  interior.  When  I  sent  my  men  from  Dorey  to 
Amberbaki,  they  heard  exactly  the  same  story — that  the  rarer 
sorts  were  only  found  several  days'  journey  in  the  interior, 
among  rugged  mountains,  and  that  the  skina  were  prepared  by 
savage  tribes  who  had  never  even  been  seen  by  any  of  the 
coast  people. 

It  seems  as  if  Katnre  had  taken  precautions  that  tfaeae  her 
choicest  treasures  should  not  be  made  too  oommon,  and  thus  be 
ondervalued.  This  northern  coast  of  New  Gnlnea  is  exposed 
to  the  fall  swell  of  the  Pacific  OoeaD,  and  is  rugged  and  har- 
borless.  The  ooontry  is  all  rooky  and  numntainons^  ooTered 
efverywhere  wil^  dense  forests,  offering  in  its  swamps  and 
precipices  and  serrated  ridges  an  almost  impassable  harrier  to 
the  unknown  interior ;  and  the  people  are  dangerous  savages, 
in  the  Tsry  lowest  stage  of  barbarism.  In  such  a  oonntry, 
and  among  snob  a  people,  are  found  these  wonderfnl  prodno- 
tions  of  Katnre,  the  birds  of  paradise,  whose  exquisite  beanly 
of  form  and  color  and  strange  developments  of  plumage  are 
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calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  moHt 
civilized  and  the  most  intellectual  of  mankind,  and  to  furnish 
inexhaustible  materials  f  or  study  to  the  naturalist,  and  for  apeo- 
ulation  to  the  philosoijiier. 

Thus  ended  my  search  aftor  these  beautiful  birds.  Five 
voyages  to  different  parts  of  the  district  tiiey  inhabit,  each  oc- 
cupying in  its  preparation  and  execution  the  larger  part  of  a 
year,  produced  me  only  five  species  out  of  the  fourteen  known 
to  exist  in  the  New  Guinea  district.  The  kinds  obtained  are 
those  that  inhabit  the  coaate  of  New  Guinea  and  its  islands, 
the  remainder  seeming  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the  central 
mountain-ranges  of  tho  northern  peninsula ;  and  our  researches 
at  Dorey  and  Amberbaki,  near  one  end  of  this  peninsnla,  and 
at  Salwatty  and  Sorong,  near  the  other,  enable  me  to  decide 
with  some  certainty  on  the  native  country  of  these  rare  and 
lovely  birds,  cjood  specimens  of  which  have  never  yet  been 
seen  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  considered  as  sohil  w  hat  extraordinary  that,  dur- 
ing five  years'  residence  and  travel  in  Celebes,  the  Moluccas, 
and  New  (lUinea,  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  purchase 
skins  of  half  the  species  which  l^esson,  forty  years  ago,  obtain- 
ed during  a  lew  weeks  in  the  same  countries.  I  believe  that 
all,  except  the  common  species  of  commerce,  are  now  much 
more  dillicult  to  ohtuiii  than  they  were  even  twenty  years  ago ; 
and  I  impute  it  princi})ally  to  their  having  been  sought  after 
by  the  Dutch  otlicials  through  the  Sultan  of  Tidore.  The 
chiefs  of  the  annual  expeditions  to  collect  tribute  have  had  or- 
ders to  get  all  the  rare  sorts  of  paradise  birds  ;  and  as  they 
pay  little  or  nothing  for  them  (it  being  sufficient  to  say  they 
are  for  the  Sultan),  the  head  men  of  the  coast  villages  w^ould 
for  the  future  refuse  to  purchase  them  from  the  mountaineers^ 
and  confine  themselves  instead  to  the  commoner  species,  which 
are  less  sought  after  by  amateurs,  but  are  a  more  profitable  mer-  • 
chwidise.  The  same  causes  frequently  lead  the  inhabitants  ol 
micivUued  countries  to  conceal  niinerals  or  other  natural  prod- 
note  with  whioh  they  may  beoome  aoqnaintedy  from  the  fear  of 
betng  obliged  to  pay  increased  tribute,  or  of  bringing  upon 
themselvea  a  new  and  oppreesiye  labor. 
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CHAFTEBXZZIX 

THB  NATURAL  UI8TOBY  OF  THB  PAPUAN  ISLANDS. 

New  Guinea,  with  the  islands  joined  to  it  by  a  shallow  sea, 
constitute  the  Papuan  group,  characterized  by  a  very  close  re- 
semblance in  their  peculiar  forms  of  life,  llavinof  Jilready,  in 
my  chapters  on  the  Aru  Islands  and  on  the  Birds  of  Paradise, 
given  some  details  of  the  natural  history  of  this  district,  I 
shall  here  confine  raysclf  to  a  yi^eneral  sketch  of  its  animal 
pro<iuctioiis,aiid  of  their  relations  to  those  of  the  rost  of  the 
world. 

Kew  Guinea  is  perhaps  the  largest  island  on  the  globe,  be- 
ing a  little  larger  than  l>(jrneo.  It  is  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
miles  long,  and  in  the  widest  part  four  huiidred  broad,  and 
seems  to  be  everywhere  covered  with  luxuriant  forests.  Al- 
most every  thing  that  is  yet  known  of  its  natural  productions 
comes  from  the  north-western  peninsula,  and  a  few  islands 
grouped  around  it.  These  do  not  constitute  a  tenth  part  of 
the  area  of  the  whole  island,  and  are  so  cut  off  from  it,  tliat 
their  iuini  i  mny  well  be  somewhat  different;  yet  they  have 
produced  us  (with  a  very  i)artial  exploration)  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  species  of  land  birds,  almost  all  unknown 
elsewhere,  and  cuuipn.sing  some  of  the  most  ctu  iuus  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  feathered  tribes.  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
much  interest  attaches  to  the  far  larger  unknown  portion  of 
this  great  island,  the  greatest  terra  incognita  that  still  remains 
for  the  naturalist  to  explore,  and  the  only  region  where  alto- 
gether new  and  nnimacjined  forms  of  life  may  perhaps  be  found. 
•  There  is  now,  I  uiu  ]iap})y  to  say,  some  chance  that  this  great 
country  will  no  longer  remain  absolutely  unknown  to  us.  The 
Dutch  Government  have  granted  a  well-equipped  8t<»amer  to 
carry  a  naturalist  (Mr.  Ilosenl)er<r,  nl ready  mentioned  in  this 
work)  and  assistants  to  New  (iuiiiea,  where  they  are  to  s])end 
some  years  in  circunmavigating  the  island,  ascending  its  large 
rivers  as  far  as  possible  into  the  interior,  and  making  extensive 
coUectioDS  of  its  natural  productious. 
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The  Mammalia  of  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  Man^s, 
yet  discovered  are  only  seventeen  in  mmiber.  Two  of  these 
are  bats,  one  is  a  pig  of  a  peculiar  species  (Sus  papuensis),  and 
the  rest  are  marsupials.  The  bats  are,  no  doubt,  much  more 
numerous,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  whatever 
now  land  jNIammalia  may  be  discovered  will  belong  to  the 
marsui)ial  order.  One  of  these  is  a  true  kangaroo,  very  simi- 
lar to  some  of  the  niiddie-sized  kanc^aroos  of  Australia,  and  it 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  aTiinKil  of  tlic  kind  ever  seen 
by  Europeans.  It  inhabits  MvBoi  .ind  the  Aru  Islands  (an  al- 
lied species  being  found  in  New  <  riuiiea),  and  was  seen  nul 
described  by  Le  Hrun  in  1714,  from  living  specimens  at  l>ala- 
via,  A  much  more  extraordinary  creature  is  the  tree-kangaroo, 
two  species  of  which  are  known  from  New  Guinea.  These 
animals  do  not  differ  very  strikingly  in  form  from  the  terres- 
trial kangaroos,  aiul  aj([)car  to  be  but  imi)erfcctly  adapted  to  an 
arboreal  life,  as  they  move  rather  slowly,  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  very  secure  footing  on  the  limb  of  a  tree.  The  leap- 
ing power  of  the  muscular  tail  is  lost,  and  powerful  claws  have 
been  acquired  to  assist  in  cliuibing,  but  in  otlu  r  respects  the 
animal  seems  better  adapted  to  walk  on  terra  firrna.  This 
imperfect  adaptation  may  be  due  tu  the  fact  oi  there  being 
no  carnivora  in  New  Guinea,  and  no  enemies  of  any  kind  from 
which  these  animals  have  to  escape  by  rapid  climbing.  Four 
species  of  Ouscus,  and  the  small  flying  opossum,  also  inhabit 
New  Guinea ;  and  there  are  five  other  smaller  marsupials,  one 
of  which  is  the  size  of  a  rat,  and  takes  its  place  by  entering 
houses  and  devouring  provisions. 

The  birds  of  New  Guinea  offer  the  greatest  poesible  ooa- 
trast  to  the  Mammalia,  since  they  are  more  numerous,  more 
beautiful,  and  afford  more  new,  curious,  and  elegant  fbmifi 
than  those  of  any  other  island  on  the  globe.  Beaidea  the  bixda 
of  paradise,  which  we  have  already  sufficiently  oonddered,  H 
possessea  a  number  of  other  duriona  birds,  which  iiL  the  eyes 
of  the  ondthologist  almost  aerrea  to  diatingmah  it  aa  one  of 
the  primary  divifflooa  of  the  earth.  Among  its  thirty  ape* 
eiea  of  parrota  are  the  Oreat  Bbok  OookatoOj  and  the  little 
rigid-tidied  Kaaitema,  the  giant  and  the  dwarf  of  the  whole  ^ 
tribe.  The  bare-headed  Basyptiina  ia  one  of  the  moat  aingu- 
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I.ir  parrots  known ;  while  the  beautiful  little  long-tailed  Char- 
mosyna,  and  ihe  ^eat  variety  of  gorgeously-colored  lories, 
have  no  parallels  elsewhere.  Of  pigeons  it  possesses  about 
forty  distinct  species,  among  which  are  the  magniticeat  crown- 
ed pigeons,  now  no  well  known  in  our  aviaries,  and  pre-emi- 
nent both  for  bize  and  beauty;  the  curious  Trugon  terrestris, 
which  approaches  the  still  more  strange  Didunculus  of  Samoa ; 
and  a  new  genus  (Ilenicophaps),  discovered  by  myself,  which 
possesses  a  very  long  and  })o\verfnl  bill,  quite  unlike  that  of 
any  utlier  pigeon.  Among  its  sixteen  kingfishers,  it  possesses 
the  curious  houk-billed  Macrorhina,  imd  a  red  and  blue  Tany- 
8i})lera,  the  most  beautiful  of  that  Luautiful  genus.  Among 
its  ])c'rcliing  birds  are  the  fine  genus  of  crow-like  starlings, 
wilii  brilliant  plumage  (Manucodia)  ;  the  curious  j)ale-colored 
crow  (Gynuiocorvus  sener) ;  the  abnormal  red  and  black  tly- 
catcher  (IMtops  bluiuviliii) ;  the  curious  little  boat-billed  fly- 
catchers (Maclu'erirliyuchus) ;  and  Uio  elegant  blue  tiy catcher- 
wrens  (Tudu|)sis). 

The  naturalist  will  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  variety  and 
interest  of  the  i)rodnction8  of  this  countrj'  by  the  statiiiient 
that  its  land  birds  belong  to  108  genera,  of  which  29  are  ex- 
clusively characteristic  of  it ;  while  .36  belong  to  that  limited 
area  which  includes  the  Moluccas  and  North  Australia,  imd 
whose  species  of  these  genera  liave  been  entirely  derived  from 
New  Guinea.  About  one-half  of  the  New  GuiiiLa  fjenera  arc 
foimd  also  in  Australia,  about  oue-Uiird  in  India  and  the  Xudo- 
]Vlaby  islands. 

A  very  curious  fact,  not  hitlierto  sufhciently  noticed,  is  the 
appearance  of  a  pure  Malay  element  in  the  birds  of  New 
Guinea.  We  find  two  species  of  Eupetes,  a  curious  Malayan 
genus  allied  to  the  forked-tail  water-chats ;  two  of  Alcippe, 
an  Indian  and  Malay  wren-like  form ;  an  Arachnothera,  quite 
resembling  the  spiderH^tching  honeysuckers  of  Malacca ;  two 
species  of  GnKm]a,the  Mynahs  of  India ;  and  a  curious  little 
black  Prionoohilus,  a  saw-billed  fruit-pecker,  undoubtedly  al^ 
lied  to  the  Malayan  fonn,  although  perhaps  a  distinct  genus. 
Now  not  one  of  these  birds^or  any  thing  allied  to  tfaem,  oe- 
ears  in  tlie  Moluccas,  or  (with  one  exception)  in  Celebs  or 
Aostralia ;  and  as  they  are  most  of  them  birds  of  short  Aight, 
it  is  Teiy  difficult  to  conceive  bow  or  when  they  could  have 
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crofiBod  the  space  ol  more  than  a  thonBand  mileBy  vhich  now 
separates  them  from  their  nearest  allies.  Such  f^ta  point  to 
ohanges  of  land  and  sea  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  a  rate  which, 
measured  by  the  time  required  for  ft  ehange  of  species,  must 
be  tenncMl  rapid.  By  speouUituig  on  such  changes,  we  maj 
easily  see  how  partial  waves  of  immigration  may  have  enter- 
ed New  Guinea,  and  how  all  trace  of  their  passage  may  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  subsequent  disappearance  of  the  inter- 
vening land. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  study  of  geology  teaches  us  that 
is  more  certain  or  more  impressive  than  the  extreme  instabil- 
ity of  the  earth's  surface.  Everywhere  beneath  our  feet  we 
find  proo&  that  what  is  land  has  been  sea,  and  that  where 
oceansnow  spread  out  has  once  been  land ;  and  that  this  change 
from  sea  to  land,  and  from  land  to  sea,  has  taken  place,  not 
once  or  twice  only,  but  again  and  again,  during  countless  ages 
of  past  time.  Now  the  stady  of  the  distribution  of  animal 
life  upon  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  causes  us  to  look 
upon  this  constant  interchange  of  land  and  sea — this  making 
and  unmaking  of  continents,  this  elevation  and  disappearance 
of  islands — as  a  potent  reality,  which  has  always  and  every- 
where been  in  progress,  and  has  been  the  main  agent  in  deter- 
mining the  manner  in  which  living  things  are  now  grouped 
and  scattered  over  the  earth^s  sui*face.  And  when  we  contin- 
ually come  upon  such  little  anomalies  of  dldtribution  as  that 
just  now  described,  we  find  the  only  rational  explanation  of 
them  in  those  repeated  elevations  and  depressions  which  have 
left  their  record  in  mysterious,  but  Still  inteUigible  characters 
on  the  hoe  of  organic  nature. 

nrhc  insects  of  New  Guinea  are  less  known  than  the  birds, 
l)iit  tliey  seem  almost  equally  remarkable  for  fine  forms  and 
brilliant  colors.  The  magnificent  green  and  yellow  Ornithop- 
tera^  are  abnnrlnnt,  and  have  most  probably  spread  westward 
from  this  jioint  as  far  as  India.  Among  the  smaller  butter- 
Hies  are  several  peculiar  genera  of  Nymphalif^ln'  and  Tvvca'- 
nida?,  remarkable  for  their  large  size,  singular  markings,  or  1  iril- 
liant  coloration.  The  lar{rest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  clear- 
winged  moths  (Oocytia  d'urvillei)  is  found  here,  a^  well  as  the 
large  and  handsome  green  moth,  Nyctalemon  orontes.  The 
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beetles  furnish  us  with  many  species  of  larcje  size,  and  of  the 
most  brilliant  metallic  lustre,  among  which  the  Tmesistemus 
mirabilis,  a  longicom  beetle  of  a  golden  green  color ;  the  ex- 
cessively brilliant  rose-chafers,  Lomaptera  wallacei  and  Ana- 
camptorhina  fulgida;  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Bupres- 
tidae,  Calodema  wallacei ;  and  several  fine  blue  weevils  of  the 
genus  Eupholus,  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous.  Almost 
all  the  other  orders  furnish  us  with  large  or  extraordinary' 
forms.  The  curious  homed  flies  have  already  been  mention- 
ed; and  among  the  Orthoptera  the  great  shielded  grasshop- 
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pers  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  species  here  figured  (Me- 
galodon  cnsifer)  has  the  thorax  covered  by  a  large  triangular 
homy  shield,  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  with  serrated  edges, 
a  somewhat  wavy,  hollow  surface,  and  a  faint  median  line,  so 
as  very  closely  to  resemble  a  leaf.  The  glossy  wing-covert« 
(when  fully  expanded,  more  than  nine  inches  across)  are  of  a 
fine  grCen  color  and  so  beautifully  veined  as  to  imitate  closely 
some  of  the  large  shining  tropical  leaves.  The  body  is  shorty 
and  terminated  in  the  female  by  a  long  curved  sword-like  ovi- 
positor (not  seen  in  the  cut),  and  the  legs  are  all  long  and 
strongly-spined.    These  insects  are  sluggish  in  their  motions, 
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depending  for  safety  on  their  resemblance  to  foliage,  their 
borny  shield  and  wing-coverts,  and  thtir  spiny  legs. 

The  large  islands  to  the  east  of  New  Guinea  are  very  little 
kiiown,  but  the  occurrence  of  crimson  lories,  which  are  quite 
absent  from  Australia,  and  of  cockatoos  allied  to  those  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  Moluccas,  shows  that  they  belong  to  the  Papuan 
group ;  and  we  are  thus  able  to  define  the  Malay  Archipelago  as 
extending  eastward  to  tlic  Soloniuii  Iblaiids.  New  Caledonia 
and  the  New  Hebrides,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  more  nearly 
allied  to  Australia ;  and  the  rest  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
though  very  poor  in  ail  ioims  of  life,  possess  a  few  peculiari- 
ties which  compel  us  to  class  them  as  a  separate  group.  Al- 
though as  a  matter  of  convenience  I  have  ah\  ays  separated 
the  ISfoluccas  us  a  distinct  zoological  group  from  New  Guinea, 
I  have  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  that  its  fauna  was  cliieliy 
derived  from  tli;it  island,  just  as  that  of  Timor  was  cliielly  de- 
rived hum  Australia,  If  we  were  dividing  the  Australian 
region  for  zoological  purj)oses  alone,  we  should  form  three 
great  groups  :  one  comprising  Australia,  Timor,  and  Tasma- 
nia ;  another  New  Guinea,  with  the  islands  from  Bouru  to  the 
Solomon  group  ;  and  the  third  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  relation  of  the  New  Guinea  fauna  to  that  of  Australia 
is  very  dose.  It  is  best  marked  in  the  Manmialia  by  the 
abtmdance  of  marsupials,  and  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
all  other  terrestrial  forms.  In  birds  it  is  less  striking,  al-  * 
though  still  very  dear,  for  all  the  remarkable  old-world  forms 
wbiob  are  abeeot  from  the  one  are  equally  so  from  the  other, 
sneh  as  pheasants,  gronse^  TOltares,  aod  woodpeekera ;  while 
cockatoos,  broad-taiied  par^ts,  Podargi,  and  Uie  great  fami- 
lies of  the  hoaejsucken  and  bmsh^tarkeys,  with  many  others 
comprising  no  less  than  twenty-four  genera  of  land-birds,  are 
common  to  both  countries,  and  are  entirely  confined  to  them. 

When  we  consider  the  wonderfol  disdmilarily  of  the  two 
regions  in  all  those  physical  conditions  which  were  once  sap- 
posed  to  determine  the  forms  of  life— Australia,  with  its  open 
plains,  stony  deserts^  dried  np  rivers,  and  changeable  temper* 
ate  climate ;  Kew  Guinea,  with  its.  luxuriant  forests,  uniform- 
ly hot,  moist,  and  evergreen — ^this  great  sinularity  in  their  pro- 
duotions  is  almost  astounding,  and  unmistakably  points  to  a 
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ooTTiTnoTi  orirrin.    The  resemblance  is  not  nearly  so  strongly 
marked  iu  insects,  the  reason  obviously  being,  that  this  class 
of  animals  are  much  more  immedistely  dopendent  on  vccreta- 
tion  and  climate  than  are  the  more  highly  organiied  birds 
and  Mammalia.    Insects  also  have  far  moreofective  means  of 
distributinii,  and  have  spread  widely  into  every  district  favor- 
able to  their  lievelopnient  and  increase.    The  giant  Omithop- 
UiT'di  iiave  thus  sprea<l  from  New  Guinea  over  the  whole  Ar- 
chipelacro,  and  as  far  a8  thf  base  of  the  Himalayas;  while  the 
elegant  lonu-liomed  Anthnbid®  have  spread  in  the  Opposite 
direction  from  Malacca  to  New  Guinea^  but  owing  to  Unfavor- 
able conditions  have  not  been  able  to  establish  themselves  in 
xVustralia.    Tliat  comitry,  ou  the  other  hand,  has  developed  a 
variety  of  il owd  haufiting  chafers  and  Buprestidfe, and  nam* 
bers  of  large  aiul  curious  ten-estrial  weevils,  scarody  any  of 
whirh  :tre  ndnpted  to  the  damp  gloomy  forests  of  New  Guinea, 
where  entirely  different  forms  are  to  be  found.    There  are, 
however,  some  groui>s  of  insects,  constituting  what  ^pear  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  population  of  the  equatorial 
parte  of  the  Australian  region,  which  are  still  almost  entirely 
confined  to  it.    Such  are  the  interesting  sub-family  of  longi- 
corn  colcK)ptera— Tmesisternitte;  one  of  the  best-marked  gen- 
era  of  BuprestidnB— Cyphogastra ;  and  the  beautiful  weevils 
forming  the  genus  Eupholus.    Among  butterflies  we  have  the 
genera  Mynes,  Ilypocista,  and  Elodina,  and  the  curious  eye- 
spotted  Drusilla,  of  which  last  a  single  species  is  found  in 
Java,  but  in  no  otiier  of  the  western  islands. 

Tiie  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  plants  are  still  greater 
than  they  are  for  insects,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  eminent  bot- 
anists, that  no  such  clearly-defined  regions  can  be  marked  out 
in  botony  as  in  zoolo-y.  The  causes  which  tend  to  diffusion 
are  here  most  powerful,  and  have  led  to  such  intermingling  of 
the  floras  of  adjacent  regions  that  none  but  broad  and  general 
divisions  can  now  be  detected.  These  remarks  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  problem  of  dividing  the  surface  of  the 
earth  mto  cn  eat  regions  distinguished  by  the  radical  differ- 
ence of  tl  u  M  natural  productions.  Such  difference  we  now 
know  to  be  i!,e  direct  result  of  long^ntmned  sopantion  by 
more  or  less  impassable  barriers;  and  as  wide  oceans  and 
great  contrasts  of  temperature  are  the  most  complete  barriers 
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to  the  dispersal  of  all  terrestrial  forms  of  life,  the  primary  di- 
visions of  the  earth  should  in  the  main  serve  for  all  terres- 
trial  organisms.  However  various  may  be  the  effects  of  cli- 
mate, however  unequal  the  means  of  distribution,  these  will 
never  altogether  obliterate  the  radical  effects  of  loug-continned 
isolation;  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  when  tb*:  liotany 
and  tlie  entomolog}'  of  New  Guinea  and  the  surroimdiug  isl- 
fiinU  become  as  well  known  as  are  their  mammals  and  birds, 
these  departments  of  nature  will  also  plainly  indicate  the  radi- 
cal distinctions  of  the  Indo-Malayan  and  Austro-Maiayau  ro 
gions  of  the  great  Malay  Archipelago. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

TBB  BAOBS  OV  MAN  OT  TKB  MALAY  ABOBXPELkQO, 

I  PROPOSE  to  conclude  thin;  account  of  my  Eastom  travels, 
with  a  short  statement  of  my  views  as  to  the  races  of  man 
which  inhabit  the  \  arious  parts  of  tho  Archipelago,  their 
chief  physical  and  mental  characteristics,  their  a^nities  with 
each  other  and  wHh  surrounding  tribes,  tiieir  nugrations,  and 
their  probable  origin. 

Two  very  strongly  contrasted  races  inhabit  the  Archipel- 
ago— the  Malays,  oocapying  almost  exolusiTely  the  lai^er 
western  half  of  it^  and  the  Ripiians,  whbee  head-quarters  are 
New  Guinea  and  scTeral  of  the  adjacent  islands.  Between 
these  in  locality,  are  found  tribes  who  aie  also  intermediate 
in  thdr  chief  characteristics,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  nice  point 
to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  one  or  the  other  race, 
or  have  been  fonned  by  a  mixture  of  the  twa 

The  Malay  is  nndonbtedly  the  mocit  important  of  these 
two  races,  as  it  is  the  one  which  is  the  most  eiviliaed,  which 
has  come  most  into  contact  with  Europeans,  and  which  alone 
has  any  place  in  hbtory.  What  may  be  cslled  the  tme  Ma- 
lay races,  as  distinguished  from  others  who  have  merely  a 
Malay  element  in  thdr  language,  present  a  considerable  uni- 
formity of  phydcal  and  mental  characteristics,  while  there 
are  very  great  differences  of  civilisation  and  of  language. 
They  consist  of  four  great,  and  a  few  minor  semi-civiliwd 
tribes,  and  a  number  of  others  who  may  he  termed  savagea, 
The  Malays  proper  inhabit  the  Malay  penhisnla,  and  almost 
all  tl^  coast  regions  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  They  all  speak 
the  Malay  language,  or  dialects  of  it ;  they  write  in  the  Ara» 
bio  character,  and  are  Mohammedans  in  rcliirion.  Tlie  Javar 
n(  >r  inhabit  Java,  part  of  Sumatra,  Madura,  Bali,  and  part  of 
Lorn  hock  They  speak  the  Javanese  and  Kawi  languages, 
which  they  write  in  a  native  character.  They  are  now  Mo» 
hammedsns  in  Java,  but  Brahmins  in  Bali  and  Lombock.  The 
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Buijis  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  arrester  part  of  Celebes,  and 
there  seems  to  be  an  allied  j)eople  in  Sumbawa.  They  speak 
the  Bugis  and  Macassar  lauguages,  with  dialects,  and  have 
two  different  native  characters  in  which  they  write  these. 
They  are  all  Mohammedans.  The  fourth  great  race  is  that 
of  the  Tagahis  in  the  Phili]j|»inu  Islaud.s,  about  whom,  as  I 
did  not  visit  those  islands,  I  shall  say  little.  Alan  y  of  them 
are  now  Christians,  and  speak  bj>anish  as  well  a^  their  na- 
tive tongue,  the  Tagala.  The  Moluccan-Malays,  who  inhabit 
chiefly  Ternate,  Tidore,  Batchian,  and  Amboyna,  may  be  held 
to  form  a  fiflh  division  of  semi-civilized  Malays.  They  are 
all  Mohammedans,  but  they  speak  a  variety  of  carious  lan- 
guages, which  seem  compounded  of  Bugis  and  Javanese,  with 
the  languages  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Moluccas. 

Hie  savage  Malays  are  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo ;  the  Battaks 
and  oth^  wUd  tribes  of  Sumatra ;  the  Jakuna  of  the  Malay 
Pemnaala ;  the  aborigines  of  Northern  Celebes,  of  the  Sak 
Islands^  and  of  part  of  Bouru. 

The  odor  <if  all  these  varied  tribes  is  a  light  reddish  brown, 
inth  more  or.  less  of  an  olive  tinge,  not  varying  in  any  im- 
portant degree  over  an  extent  ^  oonntry  as  large  as  all 
Southern  Europe.  The  hair  is  equally  constant,  being  inva- 
riably  blaek  and  stndght,  and  of  a  nrther  ooarse  teztnre,  so 
that  any  lighter  tint,  or  any  wave  or  ourl  in  it,iB  an  almost 
oertain  proof  of  the  admixture  of  some  foreign  blood.  The 
ihoe  ie  nearly  destitute  of  beard,  and  the  breast  and  limbs  are 
free  from  hair.  The  stature  ia  tolerably  equal,  and  is  always 
considerably  below  that  of  the  average  European ;  the  body 
is  robust,  the  breast  well  developed,  die  feet  small,  thick,  and 
short,  the  hands  small  and  rather  delicate.  The  &oe  is  a  lit- 
tle btoad,  and  inclined  to  be  flat;  the  forehead  is  rather 
rounded,  t^e  brows  low,  the  eyee  black  and  very  slightly 
oblique ;  the  nose  is  rather  small,  not  prominent,  but  straight 
and  weltshaped,  the  apex  a  little  rounded,  the  nostrils  b/oad 
and  slightly  exposed;  the  cheek-bones  are  rather  prominent, 
the  mouth  laige^the  lips  broad  and  well  cut,  but  not  protru- 
ding, the  chin  round  and  well  fbrmed. 

in  this  descT^tion  there  seems  little  to  objcot  to  on  the 
score  of  beauty,  and  yet  on  the  whole  the  Malays  are  cer- 
tainly not  handsome.  In  youth,  however,  they  are  often  very 
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good-looking,  and  many  of  the  boy»  and  fr'ivh  up  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  of  age  are  very  pleasing,  and  some  have  counte- 
nances which  are  in  their  way  almost  perfect.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  lose  much  of  their  good  looks  by  bad  habits 
and  imgnlar  living.  At  a  very  early  age  they  cliew  betel 
and  tobacco  almost  inoeasantly ;  they  suffer  much  want  and 
ezpoenre  in  iheir  fishing  and  other  excursions ;  their  lives  are 
often  passed  in  alteniate  stanration  and  feasting,  idleness  and 
ezoessive  laboti — ^and  this  naturally  produces  premature  old 
old  ago  and  hafshness  of  features. 

In  charaeter  the  Malay  is  ImpasriTe.  He  exhibits  a  re- 
serve,  diffidence,  and  even  bashfalness,  whioh  is  in  some  degree 
attractive,  and  leads  the  observer  to  think  that  the  to>cious 
and  bloodthirsty  chariftcter  imputed  to  the  race  must  be  gross- 
ly exaggerated.  He  Is  not  demonstrative.  His  feelings  of 
surprise,  admiration,  or  fear,  are  never  openly  manifested  and 
are  probably  not  strongly  felt*  He  is  slow  and  deliberate 
in  speech,  and  oirouitons  in  introducing  the  subject  he  has 
come  expressly  to  discuss.  These  are  the  main  features  of 
his  moral  nature,  and  exhibit  themselves  in  every  action  of 
his  life. 

Children  and  women  are  timid,  and  scream  and  run  at 
the  unexpected  sight  of  a  European.  In  the  company  of  men 
they  are  silent,  and  are  generally  quiet  and  obedient.  When 
alone  the  Malay  is  taciturn ;  he  neither  talks  nor  nngs  to 
himself  When  several  are  paddling  in  a  canoe,  they  occa> 
sionally  chant  a  monotonous  and  plaintive  song.  He  is  cau- 
tions of  giving  offense  to  his  equals.  He  does  not  quarrel 
easily  about  money  matters ;  dislikes  asking  too  frequently 
even  fer  payment  of  his  just  debts,  and  will  often  give  them 
up  altogether  rather  than  quarrel  with  hie  debtor.  Practical 
joking  is  utterly  repugnant  to  his  disposition ;  fer  he  is  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  breaches  of  etiquette,  or  any  interference 
with  the  personal  liberty  of  himself  or  another.  As  an  exam- 
ple,! may  mention  that  I  have  often  found  it  very  difficult 
to  get  one  Malay  servant  to  waken  another.  He  will  call  as 
loud  as  he  can,  but  will  hardly  touch,  much  less  shake  his 
comrade.  I  have  frequently  had  to  waken  a  hard  sleeper 
myself  when  on  a  land  or  sea  journey. 

The  higher  classes  of  Malays  are  exceedingly  polite,  and 
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have  all  the  quiet  ease  and  ditrTiit  y  of  the  best-bred  Europe- 
ans. Yet  t)ns  is  compatible  with  a  reckless  cruelty  and  vnn- 
tempt  ot'liiHiKin  life,  which  is  the  dark  sideof  their  character. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  different  persons 
give  totally  opposite  accounts  of  them — one  praising  them 
for  their  soberness,  civility,  and  good-nature;  another  abusing 
them  for  their  deceit,  treachery,  and  cruelty.  Tin  old  trav- 
eller Nicolo  Conti,  writinpf  in  1430,  says:  "  Tlie  luhabitauts 
of  Java  and  Sumatra  exceed  every  other  people  in  cruelty. 
They  regard  killing  a  man  as  a  mere  jest ;  nor  is  any  pun- 
ishment allotted  for  such  a  deed.  If  any  one  purchase  a  new 
sword,  and  wish  to  try  it,  he  will  thrust  it  iuto  the  bre.'ist  of 
the  first  person  lie  meets.  The  pansers-by  examine  the  wound, 
and  praise  the  skill  of  the  person  who  inflicted  it,  if  he  thrust 
in  the  weapon  direct."  Yet  Drake  says  of  the  south  oi  Java : 
**  The  people  (as  are  their  kings)  are  a  very  loving,  true,  and 
just-dealing  people and  Mr.  Crawfurd  says  that  the  .Java- 
nese, whom  he  knew  thoroughly,  arc  "a  peaceable,  docile,  so- 
ber, simple,  and  industrious  people."  Barbosa,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  saw  them  at  Malacca  about  1660,  says :  "  They  are 
a  people  of  great  ingenuity,  very  subtle  in  all  their  dealings ; 
very  malicious,  great  deceivers,  seldom  speaking  the  truth  ; 
prepared  to  do  all  manner  of  wickedness,  and  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  Uvea**  The  intellect  of  the  Malay  race  seems  rath- 
er deficients  They  are  incapable  of  any  thing  beyond  the 
simplest  eombinatioiis  of  ideas,  and  have  little  taste  or  ener- 
gy for  the  acqoirement  of  knowledge.  Tlieir  dTiUzatbny  etieh 
as  it  is,  does  not  seem  to  be  indigenonSi  as  it  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  those  nations  who  have  been  eonrerted  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan or  Brahminical  religions. 

I  will  now  give  an  eqnally  brief  sketch  of  the  other  great 
race  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Papuan. 

The  typical  Papuan  race  is  in  many  respects  the  very  op- 
posite of  the  Malay,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  very  imperiect- 
ly  desoribed.  The  color  of  the  body  is  a  deep  sooty-brown 
or  black,  sometimes  approaching,  but  never  quite  equalling, 
the  jet-black  of  some  negro  races.  It  varies  in  tint^  howev- 
er, more  than  that  of  the  Malay,  and  is  sometimes  a  dusky- 
brown.  The  hair  is  very  peculiar,  being  harsh,  dry,  and 
frizzly,  growing  in  little  tufts  or  curls,  which  in  youth  are 
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very  short  and  compact,  but  afterward  grow  out  to  a  consid- 
erable length,  forming  the  compact  frizzled  mop  which  is 
the  Papuans*  pride  and  glory.  The  face  is  adorned  with  a 
beard  of  the  same  frizzly  nature  as  the  hair  of  the  head. 
The  arms,  legs,  and  breast  are  also  more  or  less  clothed  with 
hair  of  a  similar  nature. 

In  stature  the  Papuan  decidedly  surpasses  the  Malay,  and 
is  perhaps  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  the  average  of  Euro- 
peans.   The  legs  are  long  and  thin, 
and  the  hands  and  feet  larger  than 
in  the  Malavs.    The  face  is  some- 
what  elongated,  the  forehead  flat- 
tish,  the  brows  very  prominent ;  the 
nose  is  large,  rather  arched  and  high, 
the  base  thick,  the  nostrils  broad, 
with  the  aperture  hidden,  owing  to 
the  tip  of  the  nose  being  elongated ; 
the  mouth  is  large,  the  lips  thick 
and  protuberant.    The  face  has  thus 
an  altogether  more  European  a8]>ect 
than  in  the  Malay,  owing  to  the 
large  nose ;  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
this  organ,  witli  the  more  prominent 
^^^^^^^^^^^^        "brows  and  the  character  of  the  hair 
^H^^^^^^^^HPI^ "  on  the  head,  face,  and  body,  enable 
^^^^^(U^^^     us  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  the  two 
PAPUAN  CHARM.         raccs.    I  have  observed  that  most  of 

these  characteristic  features  are  as 
distinctly  visible  in  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  as  in 
adults,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  nose  is  always  shown  in 
the  figures  which  they  carve  for  oniaments  to  their  houses, 
or  as  charms  to  wear  round  their  necks. 

The  moral  characteristics  of  the  Papuan  appear  to  me  to 
separate  him  as  distinctly  from  the  Malay  as  do  his  form  and 
features.  He  is  impulsive  and  demonstrative  in  speech  and 
action.  His  emotions  and  passions  express  themselves  in 
shouts  and  laughter,  in  yells  and  frantic  leapings.  Women 
and  children  take  their  share  in  every  discussion,  and  seem 
little  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  strangers  and  Europeans. 
Of  the  intellect  of  this  race  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge, 
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bat  I  am  inclined  to  rate  it  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
the  Malays,  DOtwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Papuana  have 
never  yet  made  any  advance  toward  civilization.  It  miiBt 
be  remembered,  however,  that  for  centuries  the  Malays  have 
been  influenced  by  Hindoo,  Chinese,*  and  Arabic  immigmtion, 
'  whereas  the  Papuan  race  has  only  been  subjected  to  the 
very  partial  and  local  influence  of  Malay  traders.  The  Pa- 
puan has  much  more  vital  energy,  which  would  certainly 
greatly  assist  hi^  iiitelloctnal  development.  Papuan  slaves 
show  no  inferiorit  }  of  intellc'ct  compared  with  Malays,  but 
rather  the  contrary  ;  and  in  the  Moluccas  they  are  often  pro- 
moted to  places  of  considerable  trust.  The  Papuan  has  a 
greater  feeling  for  art  than  the  Malay.  He  decorates  his  ca- 
noe, his  house,  and  almost  every  domestic  utensil  wit!i  elab- 
orate carving,  a  habit  which  is  rarely  found  among  tribes  of 
the  Malay  race. 

In  the  affections  and  moral  sentiments,  on  t)ie  other  hand, 
the  Papuans  oecni  very  deficient.  In  the  treatment  of  their 
children  tliey  are  oiten  violent  and  cniel ;  wliercas  the  Ma- 
lays are  almost  invariably  kind  rnid  ^cntlp,  liardly  ever  inter- 
fering at  all  with  their  cliildren's  pursuits  and  umubements, 
and  giving  them  perfect  liberty  at  whatever  age  they  wish 
to  claim  it.  But  these  very  peaceful  relations  between  par- 
ents and  children  are  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to 
the  listless  and  apathetic  character  of  the  race,  which  never 
leads  tlie  younger  members  into  serious  opposition  to  the 
elders;  while  the  harsher  discipline  of  the  Papuans  may  be 
chiefly  due  to  that  greater  vigor  and  energy  of  mind  which 
always,  sooner  or  later,  leads  to  the  rebellion  of  the  weaker 
against  the  stronger — the  people  against  their  rulers,  the 
slave  against  liis  master,  or  the  child  against  its  parent. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  whether  we  consider  their 
phyaioal  conformation,  their  moral  characteristicfl,  or  tb^  inr 
telleotnal  capacities,  the  Malay  and  Papuan  raoee  ofier  re* 
markable  diiferaieee  and  strikhig  eontnsee.  The  Malay  is 
of  short  stature,  brown-sldnned,  straight-haired,  beardless, 
and  smooth-bodied.  The  Papuan  is  tidier,  is  black-skinned, 
frizaly-faaixed,  bearded,  and  hairy4x»died«  The  former  is 
broad'&oed,  baa  a  small  nose,  and  flat  eyebrows;  the  'latter 
is  long-ilMiedy  has  a  large  and  prominent  nose,  and  projecting 
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ejebrowB.  The  Malay  is  luwhfiil,  cold,  undemonsiratiTe,  and 
quiet ;  tbe  Papuan  is  bold,  impetuous,  exdtable,  and  noisy. 
The  former  is  graye  and  eeldom  laughs ;  the  latter  is  joyous 
and  laughter-loving — the  one  conceals  his  emotions,  the  other 
displays  them. 

Having  thus  described  in  some  detail  the  great  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  differences  between  the  Malays  and 
Papuans,  we  have  to  consider  the  inhabitants  of  the  numer- 
ous islands  which  do  not  agree  yery  closely  with  either  of 
these  races.  The  islands  of  Obi,  Batohian,  and  the  three 
southern  peninsulas  of  Oilolo,  possess  no  true  ind^enons 
population ;  but  the  northern  peninsula  is  inhabited  by  a  na- 
tiye  race,  the  so-called  Alfuros  of  Saboe  and  Galela.  These 
people  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Malays,  and  almost  equal- 
ly so  from  tiie  Papuans*  They  are  tall  and  well-made,  with 
Papuan  features^  and  curly  hair;  they  arc  bearded  and  hairy- 
limbed,  but  quite  as  light  in  color  as  the  Malays.  They  are 
an  industrious  and  enterprising  race,  cultivating  lice  and 
vegetables,  and  indefatigable  in  their  search  after  game^  fish, 
tripang,  pearls,  and  tortoise-ehcll. 

In  the  great  island  of  Cera m  there  is  nTs  >  nn  Indigenous 
race  very  similar  to  that  of  Northern  Gilolo.  Bouru  seems 
to  contain  two  distinct  races — a  shorter,  ronn  l  faced  people, 
with  a  Malay  physiognomy,  who  may  probably  have  come 
from  Celebes  by  way  of  the  Sula  Islands;  and  -a  taller, 
bearded  race,  resembling  that  of  Cerara. 

Far  south  of  the  Moluccas  lies  the  island  of  Timor,  inhab- 
ited by  tribes  much  nearer  to  the  true  Papuan  than  those  of 
the  Moluccas. 

The  Timorese  of  the  interior  are  dusky  brown  or  blackish, 
with  bnshy,  frizzled  hair,  and  the  long  Papuan  nose.  They 
arc  of  iiKHlium  height,  and  rather  slender  figures.  The  uni- 
versal dress  is  a  loiiix  cloth  twisted  round  the  waist,  the 
fringed  ends  of  which  liaiitj^  below  tlie  knee.  The  people 
ai*o  said  to  he  iL^^reat  thieves,  and  the  trihes  are  always  at 
war  with  each  other,  but  thev  are  not  A  ery  coura<_;eou8  or 
bloodthirsty.  The  custom  of  "  tabu,"  called  here  "  ])omdli,'^ 
is  very  gencril,  fruit  treef«,  houses,  cro])S,  and  property  of  all 
kinds  beiii  j^  j  lotected  from  depredation  by  this  ceremony, 
the  revereuce  for  which  i&  very  great.   A  palm  branch  stuck 
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across  an  open  door,  showing  that  the  house  is  tabooed,  is  a 
more  effectual  guard  af?ni!ist  robbery  than  any  amount  of 
locks  and  bars.  Tlie  }ious(  s  in  Timor  are  difterent  from 
those  of  most  of  the  otlier  ishmds ;  they  eerin  all  roof,  the 
thatch  ovcrhMTiiring  tliu  low  walls  and  reaching  the  ground, 
except  whtie  It  IS  cut  away  for  an  entrance.  In  some  parts 
of  the  west  end  of  Timor,  and  on  the  little  island  of  Semau, 
the  houses  more  resemble  those  of  the  llottentut  s,  being  egg- 
shuped,  very  small,  and  with  a  door  only  about  three  feet 
high.  These  are  built  on  the  ground,  while  those  of  the 
eastern  districts  are  raised  a  few  feet  on  posts.  In  their  ex- 
citable disposition,  loud  voices,  and  fearless  demeanor,  the 
Timorese  closely  resemble  the  people  of  New  Guinea. 

Tn  the  islands  west  of  Timor,  as  l;ir  as  Flores  and  Sandal- 
wou(i  Island,  a  very  similar  race  is  found,  which  also  extends 
eastward  to  Timor-laut,  where  the  true  Papuan  race  begins 
to  appear.  The  small  islands  of  Savu  ;uid  Rotti,  however, 
to  the  west  of  Timor,  are  very  remarkable  in  possessing  a 
different  and,  in  some  respects,  peculiar  race.  These  peoj)le 
are  very  liandsorae,  with  good  features,  resembling  in  many 
characteristics  the  race  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  Hin- 
doo or  Arab  with  the  Malay.  They  arc  certainly  distinct 
from  the  Timorese  or  Papuan  races,  and  must  be  classed  in 
-the  western  rather  than  the  -eastern  ethnological  division  of 
the  Archipelago. 

The  whole  of  the  great  island  of  Kew  Gainea,  tlie  K6  and 
Am  Islands,  with  Mysol,  Balwatty,  and  Waigion,  are  inhab- 
ited almost  exclusively  by  the  typical  Papuans.  I  found  no 
trace  of  any  other  tribes  inhabiting  the  Interior  of  New 
Guinea,  bnt  the  coast  people  are  in  some  places  mixed  with 
the  browner  races  of  Uie  Moluccas.  The  same  Papuan  race 
seems  to  extend  over  the  islands  east  of  New  Guinea  as  &x 
as  the  Fijis. 

There  remain  to  be  noticed  the  black  woolly-haired  races 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  Malay  peninsula,  the  former  call- 
ed ^Negritos,**  and  the  latter  ''Semaugs.^  I  have  never 
seen  these  people  myself,  but  from  the  numerous  accurate 
descriptions  of  them  that  have  oeen  published,  I  have  had 
*no  difficulty  in  satisfying  myself  that  they  have  little  affini- 
ty or  resemblance  to  the  Papuans^  with  which  they  have 
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been  hitherto  aBsooiated.  In  most  important  characti^rs 
they  differ  more  iVoin  the  Papuan  than  they  do  from  tlic 
Malay.  Tlu^y  are  dwarfs  in  stature,  ouly  averaging  four 
feet  six  inclu  f*  to  four  feet  eight  inches  high,  or  eight  inches 
less  than  the  Malayt?;  whereas  the  Papuans  arc  decidedly 
taller  than  the  Malays.  The  nose  is  invariably  repixseuted 
as  small,  flattened,  or  turned  up  at  the  apex,  whereas  the  most 
universal  character  of  the  Papuan  race  is  to  have  the  nose 
prominent  and  large,  with  the  apex  produced  <lownward,  as 
it  is  invariably  represented  in  their  own  rude  idols.  Tin  hair 
of  these  dwai  tlsh  races  agrees  with  that  of  the  radiums,  Inii 
so  it  does  with  that  of  the  negroes  of  Africa.  The  \(  L'ri- 
tos  and  Semangs  agree  very  closely  in  jjliysiciil  cluuactcris- 
tics  with  each  other  and  with  the  Andaman  Islanders,  while 
they  differ  in  a  marked  manner  from  every  Papuan  race. 

A  careful  study  of  these  varied  races,  comparing  them 
with  those  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Anstrik- 
lia,  has  led  me  to  adopt  a  comparatiTely  simple  view  as  to 
their  origin  and  affimtiefl. 

If  we  draw  a  line  (see  Physical  Map,  p.  21),  oommencmg  to 
the  east  of  tiie  Philippine  Islands,  thenoe  along  the  western 
ooast  of  Gdolo,  through  the  island  of  Bonrn,  and  onrving 
round  the  west  end  of  Flores,  then  holding  back  by  Sandal* 
wood  Island  to  take  in  Rotti,  we  shall  divide  the  Arehipel-. 
ago  into  two  portions,  the  races  of  which  have  strongly 
marked  distinctive  pecaliaritie&  This  line  will  separate  the 
Malayan  and  all  the  Asiatic  races,  fiom  the  Papnans  and  all 
that  inhabit  the  Pacific;  and  though  along  the  line  of  jnno* 
tion  intermigration  and  commixtore  have  taken  jtlace,  yet 
the  division  is  on  the  whole  almost  as  well  defined  and 
strongly  contrasted,  as  is  the  corresponding  xoological  divis- 
ion of  the  Archipelago,  into  an  Indo-Malayan  and  Austro- 
Malayan  region. 

I  mnst  briefly  explain  the  zeasona  that  have  led  me  to  con- 
sider this  division  of  the  Oceanio  races  to  be  a  true  and  nai- 
nral  one.  The  Malayan  race,  as  a  whole,  nndonbtedly  very 
closely  resembles  the  East  Asian  populations,  from  Siam  to 
Mandchouria.  I  was  muclrstruck  with  this,  when  in  the  isl- 
and of  Bali  I  saw  Chinese  traders  who  had  adopted  the  cos-t 
tume  of  that  country,  and  who  could  then  hardly  be  distin* 
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gaiflhed  from  Malays ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen 
natives  of  Java  who,  as  far  as  physiognomy  was  eonoerncd, 
would  pass  very  well  for  Chinese,  llien,  again,  we  have  the 

,  raost  typi<;;al  of  the  Malayan  tribes  inhabiting  a  portion  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  itself,  together  with  those  great  islands 
which,  possessing  the  same  species  of  large  Mammalia  with 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  continent,  have  in  all  probability 
formed  a  conncetf  d  portion  of  Asia  during  the  human  period. 
The  Neu^ritos  are,  no  doubt,  quite  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Malay;  but  yet,  as  some  of  them  inhabit  a  portion  of  the 
continent,  and  others  the  Andaman  Islands  in  tlx*  l^ay  of  Hen- 
gal,  they  must  br  considered  to  li  i\  liad  in  all  probability, 
an  Asiatic  rather  than  a  Polynesian  ori<jfin. 

Now,  turning  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  T 
find,  by  comparing  my  own  observations  with  those  of  the 
most  trustworthy  travellers  and  missionaries,  that  a  race  iden- 
tical in  all  ilB  chief  features  witli  the  Papuan,  is  found  in  all 
the  islands  as  far  east  as  tlie  Fijis;  beyond  this  the  brown 
Polynesian  race,  or  some  intermediate  type,  is  spread  every- 
where over  the  Pacific.  The  descpiptiuns  of  these  latter  oflen 
atrrce  exa(;tly  with  the  characters  of  the  brown  indigenes  of 
Ciiiolo  and  Ceram. 

It  is  to  be  especially  remarked  that  the  ])n)wn  and  the 
black  I'olynesian  races  closely  resemble  each  other.  Their 
features  are  almost  identical,  so  that  portraits  of  a  Xew  Zea- 
lander  or  Otaheitan  will  often  serve  accurately  to  represent 
a  Papuan  or  Timorese,  the  darker  color  and  more  frizzly  hair 
of  tiie  latter  being  the  only  differences.  They  are  both  lall 
races.  They  agree  in  their  love  of  art  and  the  style  of  their 
decorations.  They  are  energetic,  demonstrative,  joyous,  and 
laughter-loving,  and  in  all  these  partfcnlara  they  differ  widely 
trom  the  Malay. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  ttie  nnmerons  intennediate  ibnnF 
that  oconr  among  the  eonntless  islands  of  the  Flaeifie,  are  nof 
merely  the  resalt  of  a  mixture  of  these  races,  bnt  are  to  some 
extent,  truly  intermediate  or  transitional ;  and  thai  the  brown 
and  the  black,  the  Papuan,  the  natives  of  Gilolo  and  Ceram, 
the  Fijian,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  those 
of  New  Zealand,  are  all  varying  forms  of  one  great  Ooeaoic 
or  Polynesian  race. 

Pf 
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Tt  is,  howevor,  quite  |iossi])l<',  ,uid  perhaps  probable,  that 
the  brown  PoIvik  <!.'!t!'4  were  ongiually  the  jtrudiice  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Malays,  or  somt'  iigiiter  colored  Mongol  race  \s  ith  the 
dark  Papuans ;  but  if  so,  the  intermingling  took  place  at  bueh 
a  remote  epoeh,  and  has  been  fo  assisted  by  the  continued  in- 
fluence «jf  j^hysical  conditions  uu»i  of  natural  selection,  lead- 
ing to  the  prcsi'rvation  of  a  special  typo  suited  to  those  con- 
ditions, that  it  has  become  a  fixed  and  stable  race  with  no 
signss  of  mongreliBm,  and  showing  sucli  a  decided  preponder- 
ance of  Papuan  character,  that  it  can  bebt  be  classified  as  a 
modifir:it  11  <>t'  the  Papuan  tyj»e.  Tlie  occurrence  of  a  de- 
cided Malay  element  in  the  Polynesian  languages,  has  evident- 
ly nothing  to  do  witli  any  such  ancient  physical  connection. 
It  is  altogether  a  recent  phenomenon,  oi  i^inaung  in  the  roani- 
ing  habits  of  the  chief  ^lalay  tribes;  and  this  is  })roved  by 
the  fact  that  we  lind  actual  modern  words  of  the  Malay  and 
luvam  se  languages  in  use  in  Polynesia,  so  little  disguised  by 
peculiarities  of  pronunciation  as  to  bo  easily  recognizable — 
not  mere  Malay  roots  only  to  be  detected  by  the  elaborate 
researches  of  the  philologist,  as  would  certainly  have  been 
the  case  bad  their  introduction  been  as  remote  as  the  origin 
of  a  very  distinct  raoe — a  race  as  different  from  the  Malay  in 
mental  and  moral,  as  it  is  in  pbydoal  efaaraotm 

As  bearing  upon  this  question  it  is  important  to  point  oat 
the  harmony  which  exists  between  the  line  of  sqMtiatioii  oi 
the  human  races  of  the  Archipelago  and  that  of  the  animal 
productions  of  the  same  country,  which  I  have  already  so 
fully  explained  and  illustrated.  The  dividing  lines  do  not, 
it  is  true,  exactly  agree ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  remarkable  ^t, 
and  something  more  than  a  mere  coincidence^  that  they  should 
traverse  the  same  district  and  approach  each  other  so  closely 
as  they  do.  If,  however,  I  am  right  in  my  supposition  thiUt 
the  region  where  the  dividing  line  of  the  Indo-Malayan  and 
Austro-Malayan  regions  of  soology  oan  now  he  drawn,  was 
formerly  occupied  by  a  much  wider  sea  than  at  present,  and 
if  man  existed  on  th^  earth  at  that  period,  we  shall  see  good 
reason  why  the  races  inhabiting  the  Asiatic  and  Padfic  areas 
should  now  meet  and  partially  intermingle  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  dividing  line. 

It  has  recently  been  maintained  by  P^fessor  Huxley,  that 
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the  Papuans  arc  more  closely  allied  to  the  negroes  of  Africa 
than  to  any  other  race.  The  resemblance  both  in  physical  .md 
inental  charaetcHstics  had  ufteu  struck  myself,  but  tin  <liffi- 
cultiCB  in  the  way  of  accepting  it  a«  probable  or  pos^ilil.^  Imve 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  glvini]^  full  weight  to  those  rc- 
semblanceB.  Geographical,  zooh)gical,  aud  ethnological  con- 
siderations render  it  almost  certain,  that  if  these  two  races 
ever  had  h  common  origm,  it  could  only  have  been  at  a  period 
far  more  remote  than  any  which  lias  yet  been  assigned  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  hunuui  race.  Aud  even  if  their  unity  could 
be  proved,  it  would  in  no  way  affect  iny  argument  for  the 
close  alliniiy  of  the  l*uj)uan  aud  Polynesian  races,  and  the 
radical  distinctness  of  both  from  the  Malay. 

Polynesia  is  pre-eminently  an  area  of  subsidence,  and  its 
great,  wide-spread  groups  of  coral-reefs  mark  out  the  position 
of  former  continents  and  islands.  The  rich  and  varied,  yet 
strangely  isolated  productions  of  Australia  aud  New  Guinea, 
also  indicate  an  extensive  continent  where  such  specialized 
forms  were  developed.  The  races  of  men  now  inhabiting 
these  conntries  are^  therefixre,  most  probably  the  descenHants 
of  the  races  wbidi  inhabited  these  continents  and  islands. 
This  is  the  most  simple  and  natural  supposition  to  make. 
And  if  we  find  any  signs  of  direct  affinity  between  the  in- 
habitants of  any  other  part  of  the  world  and  those  of  Poly* 
ne^  it  by  no  means  fellows  that  the  latter  were  derived 
from  the  former.  For  as,  when  a  Pacific  continent  existed^ 
the  whole  geography  of  the  earth's  sitrfiu»  would  probably 
be  very  different  from  what  it  now  is^the  present  continents 
may  not  then  have  risen  above  the  ocean,  and,  when  they 
were  formed  at  a  subsequent  epoch,  may  have  derived  some 
of  their  inhabitants  from  the  Polynesian  area  itsel£  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  there  are  prdofs  of  extennve  migra* 
tions  among  the  Pacific  islands,  which  have  led  to  communi- 
ty of  language  from  the  Sandwich  group  to  New  Zealand ; 
but  there  are  no  prooft  whatever  of  recent  migration  from 
any  surrounding  country  to  Polynesia,  since  there  is  no  peo> 
pie  to  be  found  elsewhere  sufficiently  reeemblmg  the  Poly- 
nesian race  in  their  chief  physical  and  mental  characteristics. 

If  the  past  history  of  these  varied  races  is  obscure  and  un- 
certain, the  ihture  is  no  less  so.  The  true  Polynesians^  inhab- 
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iting  the  farthest  i^los  of  the  Pacific,  fire  no  doubt  doomed  to 
m  early  extinction.  \h\t  t!ie  more  mnntTous  Malay  race 
seemp  well  adapted  to  survive  as  tlie  cultivator  of  the  ««oil^ 
even  wIk  ti  its  country  and  government  have  passed  nito  the 
hands  ot  Europeans.  If  the  tide  of  colonization  should  he 
turned  to  New  (iuiiiea, there  can  be  little  doubt  ot  ttir  early 
extinction  ot  the  Papuan  race.  A  warlike  and  enerm  tic  peo- 
ple, who  will  not  submit  to  national  slavery  or  to  domestic 
servitndf,  must  (iisaj»pear  before  the  white  man  as  surely  as 
do  the  woU'  and  the  tiger. 

T  h.ivo  now  concluded  my  task.  I  have  given, in  more  or 
lesM  detail,  a  sketch  of  my  eii^ht  years'  wanderings  amoncr 
the  lari:^c<?t  and  tJie  most  luxuriant  islands  which  adorn  our 
earth's  sui*face.  I  have  endeavored  to  convey  my  impres- 
sion^ of  their  scenery,  their  vegetation,  tlieir  animal  produc- 
tions, and  their  human  inhabitants.  I  have  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  varied  and  interesting  problems  they  offer  to 
the  student  of  nature.  Before  bidilini^  my  readers  farewell, 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  on  a  subject  of  yet  higher 
interest  and  deeper  imjxirtance,  which  the  contemj>lation  of 
savage  life  has  suggested,  and  on  which  I  btdieve  that  the 
civilized  can  learn  something  from  the  savage  man. 

We  most  of  us  believe  that  we,  the  higher  races,  have  pro- 
gressed and  are  progressing.  If  so,  there  must  be  some  state 
of  perfection,  some  ultimate  goal,  which  we  may  never  reach, 
but  to  which  all  true  progress  must  bring  us  nearer.  What 
is  this  ideally  perfect  social  state  toward  which  mankind 
ever  has  been,  and  still  is  tending  ?  Our  best  thinkers  main- 
tain that  it  is  a  state  of  individnal  fi«edom  and  self-gOTem- 
ment,  rendered  possible  by  the  equal  development  and  just 
balance  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  parts  of  our 
nature, — a  state  in  which  we  shall  each  be  so  perfectly-  fitted 
for  a  social  existence,  by  knowing  what  is  right,  and  at  the 
same  time  feeling  an  irresbtible  impulse  to  do  what  we  know 
to  be  right,  that  all  laws  and  all  punishments  shall  be  un- 
necessary. In  such  a  state  every  man  would  have  a  suffi- 
ciently  well  balanced  intellectaal  organization  to  understand 
the  moral  law  in  all  its  details,  and  would  require  no  other  mo- 
tive but  the  free  impulses  of  his  own  nature  to  obey  that  law. 
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Now  it  is  very  remurkiible,  that  among;  people  in  a  very 
low  stage  of  civilization,  we  find  some  jii  jik 'u  h  to  such  a 
perfect  social  state.  I  liave  lived  with  coiumuaities  of  sav- 
ages in  South  .Vmericu  and  in  the  East,  who  have  no  laws  or 
law  courts  but  the  public  o|)inion  of  the  village  freely  ex- 
pressed. Elach  man  scrupulously  respects  the  rigiits  of  his 
fellow,  and  any  infraction  of  those  rights  rarely  or  never 
takes  place.  In  such  a  community,  all  are  nearly  equal. 
There  are  none  of  those  wide  distinctions,  of  education  and 
ignonmoe,  wealth  and  poverty,  master  and  servant,  which  are 
the  product  of  oar  eivilixation;  there  Is  none  of  that  wide- 
spread division  of  lahor,  which,  while  it  increases  wealth, 
prodoces  also  conflicting  interests;  there  is  not  that  severe 
competition  and  straggle  for  existence,  or  £>r  wealth,  which  • 
the  dense  population  of  civilized  countries  inevitahly  creates. 
All  incitertients  to  great  crimes  are  thus  wanting,  and  petty 
ones  are  repressed,  partly  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion, 
but  chiefly  by  that  natural  sense  of  justice  and  of  his  neigh' 
bor's  right,  which  seems  to  be,  in  some  degree,  inherent  in 
every  race  of  man. 

Now,  although  we  have  progressed  vastly  beyond  the  sav* 
age  state  in  intellectual  achievements,  we  have  not  advanced 
equally  in  morals.  It  is  true  that  among  those  classes  who 
have  no  wants  that  can  not  be  eadly  supplied,  and  among 
whom  public  opinion  has  great  influence,  ih»  rights  of  others 
are  fully  respeoted.  It  is  true,  also,  that  we  have  vastly  ex- 
tended ihe  sphere  of  those  rights,  and  include  within  them 
all  the.  brotherhood  of  man.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  mass  of  our  populations  have  not  at  all  advanced 
beyond  the  savage  code  of  morals,  and  have  in  many  cases 
sunk  below  it.  A  deficient  morality  is  the  great  blot  of 
modem  civilization,  and  the  greatest  hindrance  to  true  prog* 
ress. 

During  the  last  century,  and  especially  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  our  intellectual  and  material  advancement  has  been 
too  quickly  achieved  for  us  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
Our  mastery  over  the  forc«i  of  nature  has  led  to  a  rapid 
growth  of  population,  and  a  vast  accumulation  of  wealth ; 
but  these  have  brought  with  them  such  an  amount  of  pov- 
erty and  crime,  and  have  fostered  the  growth  of  so  much 
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sordid  feeling  and  so  many  fierce  passions,  that  it  may  well 
be  questioned,  whether  the  mental  and  moral  status  of  our 
population  Las  not  on  the  average  been  lowered,  and  wheth- 
L'F  the  evil  has  not  overbalanced  the  good.  Compared  with 
our  wondrous  progress  in  physical  eoienoe  sad  its  practical 
applications,  our  system  of  goTemment^  of  admimstering  jus- 
tice, of  national  edvoatioii,  and  otur  whole  aoeial  and  moral 
organization,  remains  in  a  state  of  barbarisuL*  And  if  we 
oontinite  to  devote  o«r  ehief  energies  to  tbe  otiliidng  of  oar 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  with  the  view  of  still  fbr- 
ther  extending  oar  oommeroe  and  oar  wealth,  the  evils  wlueh 
necessarily  accompany  these  when  too  eagerly  pnrsned,  may 
inerease  to  snoh  gigantic  dimensions  as  to  be  beyond  oar 
power  to  alleviate. 

We  should  now  clearly  recognise  the  ihct,  that  the  wealth 
and  knowledge  and  onltare  of  the /eio  do  not  constitute  civil- 
isation, and  do  not  of  themselves  advance  us  toward  the 
'^perfect  social  state."  Oar  vast  manuihctaring  system,  oar 
gigantic  commerce,  our  crowded  towns  and  cities,  support 
and  cyntinually  renew  a  mass  of  human  misery  and  crime 
abeokOefy  greater  than  has  ever  existed  before.  They  create 
and  maintain  in  life  •long  labor  an  ever  •increasing  army, 
whose  lot  is  the  more  hard  to  bear,  by  contrast  with  the 
pleasures,  the  comforts,  and  the  luxury  which  they  see  every- 
where around  them,  but  which  they  can  never  hope  to  enjoy ; 
and  who,  in  this  respect,  are  worse  off  than  the  savage  in  the 
midflt  of  his  triba 

This  is  not  a  result  to  boast  of,  or  to  be  satisfied  with ; 
and,  until  there  is  a  more  general  recognition  of  this  fiiilure 
of  our  civil izatlon-*-reeulting  mainly  firom  our  neglect  to 
tram  and  develop  more  thoroughly  the  sympnthctic  feelings 
and  moral  faculties  of  our  nature,  and  to  allow  them  a  larger 
share  of  influence  in  our  legislation,  our  commerce,  and  our 
whole  social  organization — ^we  shall  never,  as  regards  the 
whole  community,  attain  to  any  real  or  important  superiority 
over  the  better  class  of  savagesw 

Tliis  is  the  lesson  I  have  been  taught  by  my  observations 
of  uneiviliied  man.  I  now  bid  my  r^sders— Farewell  I 

*  S«e  note  n«xt  page. 
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Tifo^F.  who  believe  thnt  our  social  condition  approachcf  j>erfection,  will 
think  ihu  above  word  harsh  and  exaggerated,  but  it  seemu  to  me  the  only 
word  that  can  be  trolj  applied  to  as.  We  Me  the  richest  oomidy  in  tlie 
world,  and  yet  one-tweotieth  of  our  population  ara  parish  panpora,  and  one- 
thirtieth  known  criminals.  Add  to  these,  the  criminnls  who  esci^  delec' 
tion,  and  the  poor  who  live  mainly  on  private  charity  (which  according  to  Dr. 
Ilawkesley,  expends  seven  million'^  sterling*  nnnnnlly  in  Lonilon  alone),  and  wo 
may  be  sure  that  more  thau  oiii.-Ti.MTM  of  our  population  are  actually  i'uu- 
pars  and  Criminab.  Both  these  danes  we  keep  idle  or  at  miprodacdva  la- 
bor, and  each  criminal  costs  ns  annwdlj  in  oar  prisons  more  than  the  wages 
of  an  honest  agriealtnni  laborer.  We  allow  over  a  ^tmdred  thousand  pei^ 
sons  known  to  have  no  means  of  suhsisience  but  by  crime,  to  remain  at  large 
and  prey  upon  the  community,  and  many  thousand  children  to  grow  up  be- 
fore ocur  eyes  iu  ignorance  and  vice,  to  supply  tr^ed  criminahi  for  the  next 
gnentioo.  This,  in  a  conntiy  which  boasts  of  its  lapid  inenase  in  wealth, 
of  its  eoonnous  commerce  and  gigantic  manufactures,  of  its  mechanical  skill 
and  scientific  knowledge,  of  its  high  ci\ilization  and  its  pure  Christianity,  I 
can  hat  term  a  state  of  social  harhari«m.  We  also  boast  of  our  1(»ve  of  jns- 
tice,  and  that  the  law  protects  rich  and  poor  alike,  yet  we  retaiu  muuey  tinc«i 
as  a  punishment)  and  make  the  very  first  Btq)8  to  obtain  justice  a  matter  of 
eocpense— in  boihcaaes  a  barbaroos  injtutice,  or  denial  of  joatiee  to  the  poor. 
Again*  onr  laws  vender  it  poasible,  that,  bj  mora  neglect  of  a  legitfonn,  and 
contrary  to  hi-*  own  wish  and  intention,  a  man's  property  may  all  po  to  a 
stranger,  and  liiji  own  children  left  destitute  !Such  cases  have  luippeued 
thitMigh  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  inheriiance  of  huided  property;  and 
dttt  ffoch  nnnaturd  injubtice  is  poasible  among  us,  shom  that  we  are  in  a 
state  of  social  barbarism.  One  mora  example  to  jnstify  my  nse  of  the  tsnn, 
and  I  have  done.  We  permit  absolute  possession  of  the  soil  of  oui  i  imtiy, 
with  no  legal  rights  of  existence  on  the  soil,  to  the  vast  nifjjority  who  do  not 
possess  it.  A  great  hmdliolder  may  legally  convert  his  whole  property  into 
a  forest  or  a  l^untiug-gruund,  and  expel  every  human  being  who  has  hitherto 
lived  opon  ft.  In  a  thickly-populated  coantry  like  En^bmd,  when  ereiy 
acre  has  its  owner  and  its  occupier,  this  is  a  power  of  legally  dMnytig  his 
fellow-creatures ;  and  that  such  a  power  should  exist,  and  he  exercised  by  ^ 
individuals,  in  however  small  a  degree,  indicates  that,  as  regards  tme  social 
sdence,  we  are  stili  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
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ON  THE  CRANIA  AND  THE  LANGUAGES  OF  THE  RACES  OF 
MAN  IN  Tiii.  .MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO. 

A  FEW  years  ago  it  was  thongfat  that  the  Itndy  of  Crania  offered  the  only 
sure  bafts  of  a  classification  of  man.  lTnmen««e  collections  have  been  formed : 
they  have;  Iktu  measureU,  descril>ed,  and  liguri^d ;  and  now  the  opinion  h 
beginning  tu  guin  ground,  that  fur  this  spccixd  purpose  they  are  of  very  little 
Talm   FtofesMT  Hnzley  has  boldly  stated  his  Tiewt  to  tfa^  and  hi  a 

proposed  new  classification  of  mankind  has  given  scarcely  any  weight  to  char- 
acters derived  from  the  cranium.  It  is  certain,  too,  tliat  though  Cranioscopy 
has  been  assiduously  studied  for  nfany  yean*,  it  has  produced  no  results  at  all 
comparable  with  the  labor  and  research  bestowed  upon  it.  No  approach  to 
a  theorj  of  the  excessiTie  Tariations  of  the  craniain  has  been  pot  forth,  and 
no  intalUipble  dasaification  of  noes  has  been  fonnded  upon  it 

Dr.  Joseph  Barnard  Davis,  who  has  assiduously  collected  human  ciania 
for  many  years,  has  just  publislied  a  remarkable  work,  entitled  "The^niirus 
Craniorum."  This  is  a  catalogue  of  his  collection  (by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive iu  existence),  classified  according  to  countries  und  ruces,  iudicutiug  the 
dfliiiatioa  and  any  special  chaiacteristics  of  each  specimen;  and  by  way  of 
description,  an  elaboiBte  series  of  nMasaxements,  nineteen  in  niunber  when 
complete,  by  which  aeenmte  conqpariaons  can  be  made^  aiMl  the  limits  of  vn- 
riation  determined. 

This  interesting  and  valuable  work  otl'ured  me  the  means  of  determining 
for  myself,  whether  tlie  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  crania  of  the  eastern 
raoes,  would  in  any  way  support  or  refnte  my  elassifleation  of  than.  For 
theparpoees  of  comparison,  the  whole  series  of  nineteen  measurements  wonld 
have  been  far  too  ctimbersome.  I  therefoie  selected  three,  which  seem  to  me 
well  adaj)ted  to  test  the  capabilities  of  Cranioscopy  for  the  purpose  in  \iew. 
These  are: — 1.  The  capacity  of  the  cranium.  2.  The  proportion  of  the 
width  to  the  length  taken  as  I'OO.  8.  The  proportion  of  the  heifl^t  to  the 
length  taken  as  iHO,  These  dimensions  are  given  by  Dr.  Davis  in  almost 
eveiy  case,  and  have  furnished  me  with  ample  materials.  I  first  took  the 
**wean»"  of  groups  of  crania  of  the  same  race  from  clistinr't  localities,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Davis  himiielf,  and  thought  T  could  detect  ditierences  charac- 
teriatic  of  the  great  divi^ioub  uf  the  Maluyuus  and  Papuans ;  but  i»ome  anom- 
alies induced  me  to  look  at  the  amount  of  individual  variatl<«i,  and  thi*  was 
so  enmmons  thai  I  became  at  once  eonvinoedt  that  efen  this  huge  coHectkm 
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eonM  famiih  no  tn»hrorUij  avenge.  I  will  now  give  a  few  examples  of 
tbflM  nuiatioBByittlng  the  temuy  — Oepedtjr,  W :  L,  H :  for  the  three 
dinienirioni  oompered.   In  the  Capacity,  Iilwa}'s  coni()ure  onlj  male  Grania, 

80  as  not  to  introduce  the  fexnal  difterence  of  sizo.  In  the  other  propor- 
tionate dimen«Tons,  1  use  Ixjth  sexes  to  get  a  larger  average,  as  I  find  tlicite 
proportions  do  not  vary  detiiiitei^  according  to  sex,  the  two  extremes  often 
oocoRMig  in  the  seriee  of  male  epecimeiie  only. 

BfALAxa.'-Thineesi  male  Samatia  craida  had: — Gapad^,  from  61*6  to 
-87omicesof  sand;  W:  -71  to  -86;  H  :  L,  73  to  '85.  Ten  male  Cele- 
bes crania  varied  tho*:— CapaciQr,  from  (»7toa3;  W:L,*78to-92;  U: 

L,  *7<;  to  •<>(). 

lu  the  whole  aeries  of  eighty-six  Malay  akull^  from  Sumatraf  Jnvu,  Madura. 
Botneo,  and  Celebes,  the  variation  ie  eoonnoae.  Capacity  (66  skulls)  60  to 
91  ounces  of  sand ;  W:  L,  70  to  -93;  H :  L,  '72  to  -90.  And  these  ex- 
tremes are  not  isolated  abnormal  specimens,  but  there  is  a  regidar  gradation 
up  to  them,  which  nlwars  becomes  more  perfect  the  larger  the  number  of 
specimens  compared.  Thus,  besides  the  extreme  Dolicocephalic  skull  (70) 
in  the  supposed  Brachycephalic  Malay  group,  there  ore  others  which  have  W  : 
li,  -71,  *7S  aad  *78,  aothat  we  haveeveiyreawMi  to  believe  ^t  with  mate 
•pecimens  we  should  get  a  still  narrower  form  of  skull.  So  tlie  veiy  latge 
cranium,  91  ounces,  is  led  iij)  to  hy  others  of  87  and  cS8. 

The  hirgest,  in  an  extensive  series  of  ^glish,  Scotch,  and  Irish  crania, 
was  only  U2'i>  ounces. 

PAFDA]is,-^There  are  mlfy  fear  Ime  Papuaii  cnitia  in  the  collecdon,  aad 
theee  vaiy  ooniiderablj  (W:  L,  *72  to  ThUng,  however,  the  aativee 
of  the  Solomon  Islands,  New  Caledoiiia,  New  Hebrides,  and  the  Fijis  as  be- 
ing all  decidedly  of  Papuan  race,  we  h^vc  a  jteries  of  28  crania  (23  male), 
and  thmc  give  t!«  ;— Capacity,  66  to  8(i;  W:  L.  nr,  to  '85;  H:  L,  -71  to 
'85  ;  so  uearly  idcaiical  with  some  of  the  Maluj  uu  grou|»  as  to  oifer  uo  clear 
points  of  ^ffiinnett» 

The  Fotynesians,  the  Anatnlians,  and  the  Aftioa  negroes  oSSsr  eqna^y 
wide  ranges  of  variation,  as  will  be  ssen  by  the  following  mmmary  of  tin 
dimensiooB  of  the  crania  of  these  rsoes  and  the  preceding  : — 


NcMBKR  or  Cbamia. 

Capacitt. 

W:L. 

iI:L. 

60  to  91 

66  "  80 

02  "  n 
"  so 
66   "  8T 

•TO  to  -dS 

•66  "  -f© 

-m  "  -90 
r.:  "  -80 

•64  •*  -83 

•n  to  •eo 

•71  •»  -85 
•es  "  -88 
•64  "  -80 
"6B  "  -81 

The  only  oondnnons  that  we  can  draw  from  this  table  are,  that  the  Ans- 
traliaas  have  the  smallest  cranfa^  4uid  the  Potynadans  the  largest ;  the  Ne- 
'groes,  the  Blalays,  and  Papuans  not  differing  perceptibly  in  size.   And  this 
accoi^s  very  well  with  what  we  know  of  their  mental  activity  and  cs|>&d^ 

for  civilization. 

The  Australianii  have  the  longest  skulls;  after  which  come  the  Negroes; 
then  the  Papuans,  the  Polynesians,  and  the  Malays. 
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The  AnstraUans  hare  also  the  /ou-est  skulls ;  then  Uie  Negroes ;  the  Poly- 
BMiaiis  «iidPa|nuui8  eonaideiably  higher  and  ofiuul,  and  thsMalaj  die  hig^- 
e^t. 

rt  seem'?  probable,  therefore,  thnt  if  we  hnd  n  iTiiirh  more  extensive  series 
of  crania  the  averages  might  furnish  tolerably  ti  luMr*  rttce-charactcrs,  al- 
tbottghf  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  individual  varmuon,  they  would  never 
be  of  any  me  in  aiq|^  examples,  or  even  wIwd  moderate  nnmbem  ooff  eoold 
be  eonipeied* 

So  far  as  this  series  goes,  it  seems  to  agree  well  with  the  conclusions  I 
have  arrived  at.  rrf>ni  physical  and  mental  characters  observed  by  myself. 
These  wmchi.sious  brietlv  are  :  that  the  Malays  and  Pajumns  are  radically 
distinct  races ;  utid  thui  the  l'ulyuet>iaus  are  most  ui^iy  ullied  tu  the  latter, 
■Itboagh  th^  have  prGibebly  lonie  adinuttiure  of  Hiilejwi  or  Munguliaa 
blood. 

LANGI7AOE8. 

During  my  travels  among  the  islauds  of  the  Archipelago,  I  coUected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  vocabularies,  in  districts  hitherto  little  visited.  These 
represent  about  fifty^eeven  distiiict  languages  (not  indnding  the  common 
l^Uay  uud  Javanese),  more  than  half  of  which  I  believe  are  quite  unknown ' 
to  philologists,  while  only  a  fow  t^cattered  words  ba^e  been  rcrorded  of  some 
others.  Unfortunately,  nearly  half  the  number  have  been  lost.  Some  \earh 
ago  I  lent  the  whole  series  to  tlie  late  Mr.  John  Crawford,  and  liaviug  neg- 
lected to  apply  for  them  for  tome  months,  I  foond  that  he  had  in  the  mean 
time  changed  hie  revdence,  and  tliat  the  books  containing  twenty-fiTO  of  the 
VOCahafaHties  had  been  mislaid ;  and  they  have  never  since  been  lecOTered. 
Beinjjj  ni'^rely  old  and  much-battered  copy-books,  they  ]»rol>abIy  found  their 
way  to  the  dust-heap  along  with  other  waste  paper.  I  had  jirevionsly  copied 
out  nine  cuminon  wordi)  iu  the  whole  ti^nea  uf  buiguage^,  and  the^  are  here 
gtven,  as  weU  as  the  remaining  thir^«one  Tocaholaries  in  f  nE 

Having  before  had  experience  of  the  difficnltjr  d  aatislkctoiily  detamin- 
ing  any  words  but  nouns  and  a  few  of  the  commonest  adjectives,  where  the 
people  are  complete  i»avage8  and  the  language  of  communication  but  imper- 
fectly known,  I  selected  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  words,  and  have  adhered 
to  diem  thnughoot  as  ihr  as  practicable.  After  the  English,  I  give  the  Mahiy 
word  for  comparison  with  the  other  iangnages.  In  orthograph  j  I  adopt  gen- 
eraHj  the  Continental  mode  of  sounding  the  vowels,  with  a  lew  modilicaiions, 
thos; — 

EngUth  aeiori«ei    o&  & 

flooBiM ........  sha  se        i     o  AorHh  oo 

These  soimds  come  out  most  prominendy  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  ;  when 
foUowed  by  a  conscMiant  the  sounds  are  wy  little  difforent  from  the  osnal  pro- 
nnndation.  Thus,  "Api"  is  pronounced  Appee^  while  ^'Minta"  is  pro- 
nonnced  Mintah.  The  short  tl  is  pronounced  like  er  in  English,  but  without 
any  trace  of  the  guttural.  I>ong,  short,  and  accented  Hyllables  are  marked 
in  the  usual  way.  The  languages  are  grouped  geographically,  passing  from 
wait  to  east ;  those  0K>m  the  same  or  a4iuoent  islands  being  as  much  as  pos- 
sible kept  together. 
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I  piofeNto  be  able  to  draw  very  hm  oondmloiis  ttom  iheae  Tocabuhriet. 
I  believe  that  tbe  languages  have  been  so  mucli  modified  by  long  inteffoom- 

munication  among  the  islands,  that  resemblnm  es  of  words  are  no  proof  of 
affinity  of  the  people  wlio  u-e  tho«.e  word,-^.  Mmiy  of  the  wide-spread  simi- 
larities cau  be  traced  lo  organic  ououmiupasia.  8ucb  are  the  prevaleucc  of 
</  (hard),  ny,  ni,  in  wcwds  meaning  tooth of  /  and  m  in  those  for  tongue  ;^ 
of  1^1017,  MO,  in  tboee  for  nose.*'  Otben  are  plainly  eanunerda]  wofda» 
aa  **  wlaka" and  "  ringgit " (tbe  Malay  word  for  dollar)  for  silver,  and  ' '  mas  " 
for  pnld.  The  Papuan  ^ronp  of  langiingps  appear  to  be  ilistiiigiiisliod  by 
iiarsher  combinations  of  Icitoiu,  and  l>y  inoiio;*yllabir  words  ending  in  a  con- 
sonant, which  are  rarely  or  never  found  in  the  Muluy  group,  borne  of  tbe 
nibea  wbo  are  decidedly  of  Malay  nee,  as  the  people  of  Teniate,  Tidore, 
and  Batchian,  tpetk  langnagea  wbicb  are  aa  decidedly  of  a  Fapoan  type; 
and  this,  I  believe,  arises  from  their  hating  originally  Inunigniled  to  these 
islands  in  fmall  numbers,  and  nvo-rviTiL'  native  women  acquired  a 
('onsidoralile  («>!tion  of  their  language,  whu  ii  later  arrivals  of  Malav.s  were 
obliged  to  Icaiu  and  adopt  if  they  settled  in  Uie  country.  As  I  have  liardly 
mentioned  in  my  naira^ve  eome  of  the  namee  of  tbe  tribee  wboae  longuageft 
are  here  given,  I  win  now  give  a  liatof  them*  with  snob  explanatory  muute 
as  I  may  think  usefol  to  the  ethnologist,  and  then  leave  tbe  vocabnlaries  to 
fftcMk  for  themselves. 
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LIST  OF  VOCABULABIES  COLLECTED. 

TItof  mtrhed  *  ors  htt* 

1.  Malayr-^The  common  colloquial  Malay  as  spoken  in  Singapore;  writ* 
tmi  in  the  AraUc  diameter. 

2.  Javaneao.— Low  or  eoUoqiiifll  Javaneee  w  epokea  in  Jam ;  written 

in  a  nntive  tharacter. 

Sassak  ~  Sytok'^n  hv  the  indigenes, of  Lombock,  who  are  Mohamme- 
dans, and  ol  u  pure  Mulaj-  race. 

*4.  Mao— MT.— Spoken  in  die  Diatilel  of  SomlNni  Celebee,  near  Ma- 
ctamat ;  written  in  a  native  character.  Mdbammedaiu. 

*5.  Bugia. — Spoken  over  a  largo  part  of  Southern  Celebes ;  written  in 
a  nntive  character  distinct  from  that  of  Macfissar,  Mnlinniinedans. 

G.  BoutozL — Spoken  in  Boutong,  a  large  island  south  of  Celebes.  Mo- 
hammedans. 

7.  Balayer.— Spoken  in  Salayer,  a  smaller  idand  wrath  of  Celelwi» 
Mohammedans. 

*8.  Tomore. — Spoken  in  the  eastern  peninsula  of  Celebes,  and  in  Bateh- 
ian,  by  emigrants  who  hmo  settled  there.  Pagans. 

Note. — The  people  who  speak  these  five  languages  of  Celebes  are  of  pure 
Malayan  type,  and  (all  but  the  last)  are  equal  in  civilization  to  the  true  Ma- 
lajB. 

*9.  Ttamohan;  MO.  Langowea.'— Villages  on  the  platean  of  Mine- 

hasa. 

•11,  Hatahan;  •12.  Belang. — Villages  near  the  .south-east  coaiit  of 
Minahasa.  *L3.  Tanawauko. — On  the  west  coast.  *i4.  Kema. — On 
the  east  coast  *15.  Bantak.— A  snbnili  of  Henado. 

18.  Maaada—Tlie  chief  town.   17.  Bolaii8-Mta]n.^ATil]aeeontfw 

north-west  coast,  between  Menado  and  Liooapaqg. 

These  nine  languages,  with  many  others,  are  spoken  in  the  nnrth-M-e«(t 
peninsula  of  Celebes,  by  the  people  cnlled  Alfuros,  who  are  of  Malay  race, 
and  seem  to  have  aftiuities  wait,  ihf  Tagalas  of  the  Philippines  through  the 
Sanguir  islanders.  These  languages  are  Ming  into  disuse,  and  Malay  is  be- 
conting  Ae  nnifmal  means  of  commnnication.  Most  of  the  pec^le  axe  be> 
ing  converted  to  Christianity. 

18.  Sangnir  Islands  nnd  Siatj.— Two  f^^np"?  of  islands  between  Cel- 
ebes and  the  i'iiilippiues.  Tlie  inhabitanti»  wear  a  {)e<:uliar  costume,  con- 
sisting of  a  loose  cotton  gown  hanging  from  the  neck  nearly  to  the  feet 
Thej  resembk,  physically,  the  people  of  Menado. 

19.  BalilMlso  Islanda,  also  called  Talaut— This  voeahnlaiy  was  gir- 
en  me  ftxnn  memory  by  Captain  Van  der  Beck.    See  pnpre  M57. 

20.  Siila  Islands.— These  are  situated  cuj»tof  C-elebes,  and  their  inhab> 
itants  s«em  to  be  Malays  of  the  Moluccan  type,  and  are  Mohammedans. 
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21.  Cajeii;  22.  Wayapo;  23.  MasBaratty.— The'^c  aiv  fhree  villa- 
ges on  the  eastern  side  of  Bouru.  The  people  are  allied  to  the  natives  of 
Cmn.  Thow  of  CAjeli  itfdf  are  HohamimdMM. 

24.  JUnblaiL— An  Mlaad  a  little  aoath-eMt  of  Boom.  MohammedaiM. 
•  •25.  Teraate.— The  northeraraost  L^luiitl  uf  the  Moluccas.    The  inhabi- 
tants are  Mohammedans  of  Malay  race,  bat  aomewhat  mixed  with  tbe  in- 
digenes of  Gilolo. 

2G.  Tidore. — Tlie  next  island  of  the  Molacca&  Tbe  iiihabiuuits  ai^ 
ondijitinguiditlile  Ihim  tiioee  of  Teroate. 

*SS7.  Kai6a  UUmdik— A  amall  groap  north  of  Batchian. 

28.  Batchian.— InhaUtaiiti  like  the  preceding.  Mohamwifidenit,  and  of 
a  similar  Malay  type. 

29.  Qani.— A  village  ou  the.  south  peninsula  of  Gilolo.  Inhabitants, 
Muluccan-MalaySf  and  Mohammedans. 

•80.  Salloa;  81.  Oalela^Tlllegei  ofNortfaeni  GiMa  Tho  inhabii> 
ants  are  called  Alfuroe.  They  are  indigenes  of  Poiynesiao  lype»  with  brown 
skins,  but  Papuan  hair  and  fentnrcs.  Pagans. 

32.  Liang. — A  villa^fe  on  the  north  coast  of  Amhoyna.  Several  other 
villages  near  speak  the  same  language.  They  are  Mohammedans  or  Chris- 
tians, and  seem  to  be  of  mixed  Ifalay  and  Poljnerian  type. 

88.  Mogrtla  and  Mnnm1]a.-"Viliag8s  in  North-wet  Amhoyna.  The 
inhabitants  are  Mohammedans. 

n4.  Batn-merah.— A  suboibof  Ambojrna.  Inhahtoints  MohemmedanH, 
and  of  Molurcan-Mnlay  type. 

85.  Iiariki,  Aailulu,  Wakaaiho.— Village  in  West  Amboyna  inliabit- 
ed  by  Mohinunedaas,  who  em  leportad  to  have  come  originally  finm  Ter- 

36.  Sapama.— An  island  cast  of  Amboyna.  Ihhabitaats  of  tlie  brown 
Polyn'  ^(T)  type,  and  iqwaking  Uie  same  kngoege  as  those  on  tiie  eoasi  of 

Ceraiii  < '^pi  i>ife. 

37.  Awaiya;  38.  Camarian. — Vilhigeti  ou  the  south  coast  of  Ceram. 
Inhabitaats  indigenes  of  Folyneilan  type,  now  Christians. 

89.  TalutlaadHoya;  40.  AhtiagoandToba— Vilhgeeontfaesooth 

coast  of  Ceram.   Inhabitants  Mohammedans,  of  mixed  brown  Pi^iian  or 

pplvTH^^i!!!!  :ni(l  Malny  type. 

41.  — Alitiago.— Alfuros  or  indigenes  inland  Irom  this  village.  Pagans, 
of  the  Polynesian  or  brown  Papuan  type. 

42.  OallL-^Alfaros  of  East  Cemm. 

48.  WahaL— InhaUtanta  of  mnch  of  the  north  coast  of  Ceiain.  Mo- 
hammedans nf  mixed  race.    Speak  several  dialects  of  this  language. 

*44.  Ooram.— Small  isknds  east  of  Cenun.  Inhabitants  of  mixed  race, 
and  Mohammedans. 

45.  Matabello.— Small  islands  south-east  of  Goram.  Inhabitants  of 
brown  Paiman  or  Polynesian  tjpe.  Pagaaa. 

48.  Tto.— A  small  iakuad  sonth-east  of  MatabeUo.  Inhabitants  a  tall 
race  of  brown  Papuans.  Paganfs. 

*47.  K.6  Islands  — A  small  group  wet  of  the  Ara  Islands.  Inhabitants 
true  black  Papuans.  I'ugans. 
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*'is.  Am  Islands. — group  west  of  New  Guinea.  Inhabitants  true 
Tapumi^.  Pagans. 

49.  Myaol  (oosst)*— An  island  north  of  Cenun.  Inhabitants  FsopaiM 
iridi  mixture  of  Moluccan  Maluys.  SttuV^amUiod. 

60.  Myeol  (interior). — Inhabitants  true  Papuans,  Savages. 
*rA.  Dorey. — iliojtli  cosst  of  ^ew  Guinea.   Inhabitants  true  Fspoaas. 
Tagans. 

«52.  Teto ;  *58.  Vaiqneno,  Bast  Timor ;  *54.  Bziasi,  West  Ti- 
mor.—Inhabitsnts  somewhat  iatemiediate  botwosn  the  true  and  the  brown 

Papuans.  Pagans. 

*r>r,.  Savu;  ♦:>().  Rotti.  —  Isluiuls  west  of  Timor.  Inhabitants  of 
mixed  race,  with  apparently  much  of  the  Hindoo  tyj>o, 

*b7.  Allor;  Soior. — ^Islands  between  1? lores  and  Timor.  Inhab- 
itants of  daric  Pspuan  ^ypo. 

69.  B«jnii»  or  8en  Qlpslaa.— A  roaming  triba  of  fiBhonDsn  of  Malajsn 
tjpoy  to  be  met  with  in  aU  pacts  of  tho  Arcfaipelsgo. 
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a. 

«. 

8. 
4 

R. 

6. 

T. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
R 
It. 
14. 
15. 
1«. 
IT. 
]& 

21. 
»t 
«3. 
S4. 
25. 
«6. 
«T. 
i». 
29. 

m 

31. 

38. 

215. 
30. 
37. 
S& 
S0. 
40. 

iL 

43. 
44. 


EDglUb 


JavaiieM  

SuAk  (Umbock). 


Uouton. 


Tomore . . 
ToniohoQ. 


1 


RAUhan. 
Beluag.. 


1 


B«ntek. 


I 


DoUng  Itam  

Sanguir  la.  

SaUteboIa.  ..T  

Sulu  Is.  

^  )  t 

Wftjrapo   >  3 

Mn?!«.irattv  )  £^ 

Autliiav  

Tern»to  

Tidore  

Kki^a  It,  

BatchUui  

G»nl  )  ^ 

Sahoe  V  j2 

(HMm  to 

Liang....  

MorcUa   I  Am- 

llatu-merah  }  boyva. 

Lariki,etc  J 

Sapania  

Aw&lya  ..••< 

Cainnriao  

T«loli  

Ahtiago  (Muh)  

▲liUago(Al£)  

Gdi  

Wahai  

Omsoi.....  


44.  Teor  

4T.  K«IiL  

40L  Ani  Ya. 

49.  Myi!ul  (( 'oaxti  . 
BO.   Pu.  (Inlerior). 

n,  Vorey  

92.  Teto,  E.  

53.  VAiqiMOo,  E. 
04.  Brlal,  W. .... 
56.  8aru  , 

54.  Roitt  

OT.  AMor  

88.  Sol  .r  


/I 


59.  BAJaa  (Sea  QiffalM). 


IlMft.. ..«..*.  Apt  B&mr  IdoDg  

Iran  G>iin  God   Iron^  

Bidan  Api  Ble  Id-jug  

Lellng.  Ptpl.  .•*•  Lompo  Kamrirong.... 

Malotoog.  Ap!  Maraja  .  .  Ingok  

Amaita  Wha  Monelii  <);iau  

Ilium  Apl  BHk.  I-  Kunior  

Moito  Apl  <)irho«l  Htne  ntn.. . . 

Rrtmdum.  Apl  Tuwdn   .Ngenin  

Wrain  A|4  Watiko  NgUllW  

Mahhum  Patong  Loben  Iran  

Mrih6nd<t.  Solo.  Muaolab  Nijuu.  

Rumdaai......Afl  *.• .  .Sulu  .Ngenm  

Ulnin  Apl  Sulu  Xgeruu  

Maitung  Putung  Rarooli  Idung  

Ifattnngo  Putung  Babofa  Idoog  «. 

Moitnmo..  P.'tro  llorokanK.....DJiiDga  

Matluui  Putuo.  lAbft  lliroag.  

Maitu  PEktoo.  Bafmr»  

Miti  •  •  •  .Apt.  .....*>•*  tGt*  ...«•..  . .  .M.. . .  • 

Mctao  Ah&  I^hal  Ncn.  

Miti... ..*.*•. Buna  Bagmk*..  Men  

Mit!   Bto*.  ...Hut  Nlanl........ 

Kan)cic)i«i. . . .  AAi  FbrA  Ndnijm  Ifiha.. 

Kokota.  Ukti  lAmu  lanitu. . .  Nioia   

Kokotu  Uka,... ...... Lama  Un. ........ 

Kuda  Lntaa  Lot  Utnod  

NVji.ii  ,...Apl  Rji  Hidom  ...... 

Kitkudu  .l«..t«ii  ..T»lal6(o  Uaaul  

KokdlB  Ulrah  '.  .latno  Kgilon  

Tatataro......rk)i  Elamo. ...... .Ng'in<>  

Mtite  A»w  Nil«  Uiruka  

Mete  AiW  fUO*  Intai  

|i«tflill  ....M.  .Aow  t  j)da-A.  Ninium  

UitM  Aow  Kra  .....Ira  

Meteh  m».  Ikbfl  trL  

ItfllteL  Aowft  Iluhe  Nua-mo... . .  . 

Heti  Hao  ErftAmti  IliU.oM). .... . 

Mete  Tafb  Clan  OHotda  

MenuHan.  Yaf.  A'tjuk  Illn  

M«iai...  Wabnm  Foten  Ilnnm.  

Mtalaii.  Alf....  Bolrak  Sontea  

Mcten  Aov......  Mn'ma  In6nj  

Meta  DMjUui. . .Ilai  Bobok  Sawen...... 

Met«n........M  Leloh  Wlnuninl... 

.M!t«n  Yaf  Lun  •....GlUskaai.... 

lleian  Youf  Lib  Ntnm....... 

Brir6  Ow  Jinny  DJnml  

Mrilmetaii.....Lap  Snla.  Sbong  gulo... 

Bit  Yap  Klen  Mot  moM .... 

Palrioi ..... ..VbOF .tte. • . . .Soori  ........ 

Motan  TIabi  Bot  Inur. 

Mala.  Hal  Nalkt  .  Ion  

..Al«  .«*...  •  ••»  .Waaik^  Bttia .  .Panaik  . 

 .All.  .Mone/ti  HcwongIL*... 

 Hal  Malva,  Mal6a.Idim  

Mltf  ...•«....  .Apl  .<.....  ...B^  .Tflfii . ..... . 

MitHup   Apt  ....Bclang.  Trun^  

Lawoo.. ......Apl...,  Baaar,........Uroh  ...«.•*. 
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1. 

4. 
& 
<w 

7. 
& 

10. 

a. 
t% 

18. 
1ft. 

m 

IT. 

i& 

19. 
«). 
SI 
29. 

38. 

a». 

31 
32. 
B8. 

r^i. 

36. 
M. 

tr. 
n. 
». 

40. 

41. 

41 

48. 

44. 

4& 

411 

41. 

4Bl 

4». 

&0. 

»L 

52 

53. 

54. 

». 

Od. 

sr. 

r.8. 

99. 


KidilL. 


.tint... 
.Elliih. 


Bri  

Chadi  

Becbo.  Uli.... 

KIdlkiiU  LfUi. 

Kedi  UUb.. 


.Oigl.., 

.MdiL 

.(ilgl.. 


.Ayer  PTitih. 

>Ba«ra..  Futeh. 


M  •  •  •  •  1 

 Y6nL  Kcba 

 Uwil  Mi^Qte 

 MibM.  MiipQIL 

.......*Aer  ITitih. 

 MoputUi. 


Odiili  .....EluDto  Mbiuto  Miaa.  

Kbkl  LtUb  Bun  ...«.Kia»  

TofAan  L-\-Ah  Ipaa....  Baao  Kuloh. 

lok ,  HiUh  Ld  AU.  MawutoIl 

Uohtntok  LiUh  Mopoa  Thrl  rWk, 

KuU  LUnh  Wu!^n  BMW  K&Joh. 

Kokl  Dilah  Wung. ........ .Daft.  FuUk 

Kokonlo   .Dilnh  Ii7  AUi  KaMte. 

Dodio  Lllah  Nglsl  Akei  Mnh^fJn. 

Mowiko  UUa  l>ODgito  harugo.  HojNitibo. 

Aal6n.  Utah  U  Aid  MkwM. 

K%dodo  i  ^. . . .  Mairtflk 

Mahe  Maki  Nlhl  Wui  BdU. 

Kol  MKhmo  Niiiid  Waitt  UmpolL 

Kolt  Mafin  Nial  Wal  BoiL 

Koi  Mftaoen  Nl«inen  Wai  Boti. 

Uakoti  If  UBtflaa  NiaD7»4Bll*. ....  Wal  ParioL 

Iphi  ich!  .\k!  Ingln  Namo  Bobi\da 

KcDi  Aki  log.  Aki  Uobuku 

Ki'ita  MhJ  Halilo  W«f»  Bulam. 

Dikrt  Lidah  Glpl  Paiau   Pritfh. 

Wai-wttiu  Imod  Afod  Walyr  Wiiljui. 

Cti«ka  Yeidi  Ng«dL  Mmbs.   .Budo. 

Becht'kl  Nnngiiladi  Itii  AW   DaarL 

Kol  Meka  Nikl  Wuhr  FutU). 

Almntol  NJkln  Wehl  PfiUh. 

Anft-A  Ntimawa  Nindiwa  Weyl  Putlh. 

Kol  Meb  Nikl  W*yl  PuUh. 

Ihfhll  M*  Nio  Wni  PfitO. 

OHhIl  Md  NlM-mo.  Wiuli  PfitUa. 

Kokaiiai  Meum  Niklm  Wacll  Pfttlb. 

j^Hrti  .Mwto  Lilieo  Welo   Put  a. 

N.l:ik  ..*".!.!!  Melln  ....»  NM«n  WaL  Babot 

Aiuunin '.  NinOm.  Neanim  Waiin  PaUh. 

W«ta  Ml*  i^ufciiit . . .  NlBlkvniBa  Air  M»ph«lfc 

Kiltl.  HA  Luln  Tdlun  Pftlah. 

TotAln....  KW©  Nfaium  Arr  MehQfel. 

Mm  TnmoBMi  Mfc*  Art  MapbOtL 

YA,,,,  ll«o  Nlfln  Wehr.,.. ......  SttOp. 

K«hV«..  N«&B  Oln  Wflir  Vmh. 

8le  Crlffl  Mulu  ....W«te....»..--E««>« 

C'mam  .....Aran  . . . ,   KalWn  Wayr  BOfc 

 ....Aran  Kelif  .Boo. 

 Kapnmdl  Naal  WiM  PWper. 

Udk  Nanal  NMan  V*  MOty. 

AnA  Icmal  Ni*«y  Hoi  MDty. 

Am  Mtfi  NMa  Ott  Mfi^. 

A  nHiki  Weo  Nfrfitu  m/.ko  Pftdl. 

An^ooa,  Loaaoa.  Mdan  NUai  fKo  Fula. 

KdU.  WeweUi  Ulo  W6  ......*.» .  .BOrtta. 

 Ewd  Tpa  Wal  BunaK. 

Didiki  Wkb . . ,  G  igl  Bol  PoUb. 
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Omt  HuHDRKD  JM  Bkvkwwuw  Wobm  nv  Thibtt-thrkb 

 AWt,  Aim.  aAVW  BAXIVA. 


L  IUU7   S&mat  Hiibti  ...*...UIilMt  Piaan^r  

1  Jar»nete.    Siiaaul  A'ro.  ,.OMo.,,,,....&int»o6  

«.  Boutoo  I    f  Ojjju.  Orij.  SbdttL  .OUb  

7  s&lsjer/  i  KiUlMik  Uinlio  flald  Loka  

11  lUMdox  (  SJni-ph  Aba  PalniT  IVn-a  

IT.  BoUng-  ^.  N.  CflMM.. . .  <  Xi^Iimioo  Awti  MuUtu  1';i;.mo  

hStJLm )  \ 

U.  8MKuir,SiM»  KUk>  Ueniai  Lai  Biua  

II.  Mlbabo  Bcoh  

20.  Siila  la.   Kokol  Afli'ih*.,  Hu-ur  Fia  

31.  Caj«U  )  (  Miwiiin.  ApUU  Nakio  Lmpulae  


31.  Caj«U  )  /  Miwtiin,  Aptm  Mtkio  tmpu 

ft.  Wmjupot  >Boan.<  FMMn  Ap««i  DaWho.  FQal . 

2.1  Mi»saratty  ..../  '  MUiiln  Ogollil  DaNSho  Funtl 

M.  AmhUir  Kakfti  Luvtt  Beb«U..,....lll}'cii 

ML  TMera  »»  Kta  .. 


29.  Ganl  loflab.  -f  '  -Tipin  Ukat  I.<^kka  

SL  OaleU.  /  '  GoUmIo  Kapok  AU»v  B4ile......«.. 

M.  LhBff  ^  CiDtt  AvniitL  AhU  Kak  

33.  Miinllr.   I       OC}0  Annatr-i  Aliin  KoIb  

34.  Batamcrah   {4  MaaiaU  Ilowaluzl  Akabia  lial  

m.  I4ufld  J  ^  Atea.  AownuileL...Ahte  Xam.  

n6.  Sivptinja.,,.,   Stimnkow  Tl.imfttany.t .. . .  Ali'm  K&lft  

37.  Awmijra.  ^      TumUe  Abwotoi  Ahia  Wlill.  

SQaraUo  H«iiiuil«l  ....Alitt  Vkl.. ....... 

Ph6lno  Yarow  niatai)..Ahia  Pel4«wa.„. . . 

F^in  Laftaio  A'v^  Fitd ......... 

 lAftrialn....K[t<bl4to  Fbltiin  

Ni.  ffr  Aif  Ul  NtinpaWtuk.  .Fvidla  

iMlema  Tiku  Ab&U  Uri  

4&  lUtiMU*  OiAmm.  Aoir  Und  Bihat  Pli«4l  

48.  Teor   Singn  Kingat . .  Yaf  leit  Yat  Mnk  

•W.  Mjrsol   Kamm  Gclap  Uk  TaJab  

SO.  Uy6L   Kamllb.  Qml  hmk  lUh.  

9k  Bii|n  Kamnt.. 


30.  Tcluti  

40.  Abtiai{o  and  Tobo. . . . 
4L  Atilifl«ii(Alflin«.... 

41  Onh  

41.  Wabai  J 


1.  Ihtor... 

Javanpfp 
BoaUia  t 
Salayerj 


1 

7. 

U. 
17. 


8.(klebM..... 


{ 


Bddaa  Tttug;  PfiMli  PM  

^  >T>^  B41ong  Piinah  Krobak. . . , 

Kartiko  Obuku  OpHoa  BueU  

 Fall  


Hulaiig-  >  N.  Celebeu. 
bitam) 


Dokoka,  Acli..Dnb]r. 
Dotaqga. . . . , .  Tul^  * . 


I 


18.  Sanguir,  Pkn  . . . 

19.  Salibalx)  

20.  Siiln  K  

21.  Cajcll  \ 

ii.  Wayapo  V  liouru. 

is.  Mauarattf.....) 
24.  Amblair  .  . 

24.  Tidore  

29.  (Inni  

31.  aalebi  

n.  LlaoK  

83.  MorelU .... 

84.  Batnmcmh. 
8Bt  Lartkl  J  < 


Badan 


.Boko. 


Kill  Hoi  

B:i»nm  1.^\\mo.  . . 

1  atao  Kobiu  . . . . 

FataatB  Robin..  . 

\anau  Krvknal.'a 


.FapUe  

.sgab  

.Pa&ah  Baeti... 

 Bu*U.., 

.P&oat  BhMI... 

.Rn«ti  Purwo. , 


I  Gllolo.  I 


RAhl..  Vobo  Jobi  jgbi  Ban'ia  

Badan  Momad  Pi»l   .B«r6a  

Nii'igaro'ii. . .  .K'to  \i;aml  Barua  

Naouka  liuri  Uudur,  BuoU  

Dada..  Lull  Ilunil  BtxM  

^Ti'im  LiiH\-Ti  .\p('Hn  !^aftpa  

Auuoa  Kuri  Hurur  Bovil  
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La^^GUAQES  01    TTTK  MaI*AY  AllCHIPBLAOO. 

HKt.1,T.  Jlllili.  niJlOK.  BLOOD.  ULVZ.  BOAT. 

1.  Prut  nrinxng  lUm  Da  rah  Biru  PlsO. 

%  WaUn  Mandc...„....Imi  GAto  ;.Biiu..«  PTml  • 

6.  Konifwi.  Mamimann  AmaiU  Onlh  Ijan  Ri'inka. 

7.  Pompon   .Duruug. ..... .Hitaro  liam  Liko  Lupl. 

1&  T\jjia  M4bu  M&ituug  Daba  Mabida  Sakaeo. 

17.  T«e  Maaoko..  


18.  TtM  Mtiitt  ....MaitOB  DtbA  Bira.......<...8aluieD. 

19  Manu  ararataDgMa-itu  Bini   .Kiii^aDcli 

30.  T^na  Manu  Mill  P6ba  Blru  Liitu. 

'21.  Tihumo  Manul  Motao  lilft  BlTtt  Wai. 

28.  men  Man6ti  Mltl  Raha  BIni  Wnpa. 

28.  Fukanen  HanuU  Mltl  Raha  Biru  Waga. 

-24.  liemnatl kanl. . .MaiUb.  Kame  Ifilui  . . .H>haB>tft>,« .Bfcol  Wai. 

26.  Yom  Xasio  baDgow..Kokotu  Yin  Ruro.  CtL 

»,  Tiitut  Manik  KUkiidu  Sltfor  Blru  Wflg; 

31.  Poko.  Natuo  TMatim.  LanlUMqfoir.Btra  D^ru. 

82.  Hatutika  Tuvl  MCtfi  Lala  Mala  Haka. 

88.  Tluka  Maoo  Mct«   Lain  Ifalft  Haka. 

84.  Ti&M.  Barung.  Met^  Lalal  Amala  U&ka. 

8tt.  TIa  Mano  Mvt«  Iala..„  MaU  Sepd. 

St.  Tdio  Mano.....  Meteh  ..LUah....... .T^la  IVla. 

37.  Tia  Mande  Metc-nl  I^lah  M.  t<-ni  Sika 

38.  Ti.'»mo  Mtou  .Mctl  Lnla  l.ula  Tula. 

39.  Tcor/tio  ManAo  M6te  T.AIa  Lala  Yalopei . 

40.  Tian. .   N16va.  MendtMl  Uwa  Blru   .Wiha. 

41.  Tspura  Uasuwao  MetoD  Labim  Maaoooantni . .  Wafan. 

4t.  Tonlna.  Manok  Mlatan  Lalat  WAoa. 

48.  Tlare  Malok  M«ten ....... .laoln  Marah  Fotfttal. 

•ISl  AbAda.  M4nok  Meten  hinh  Bini  Ma. 

46.  Kablii.  Ibaok...  Mtten  Larah  Btm  n«l. 

49.  Nan  Mulmeiaa ..... U>mm  IMah  ........ Owi. 

IM.  Motal  ....Bit  Lenwh,  ..OwAwL 

 Latron.  lahah  '.Imv  BMoi. 


HUTTgRTLT.  OAT.  mtlD.  CnOPTEB.        COOOA-KDT.  mi.n. 

1.  KiipOkapa  KucbiDg.. .  .A'aak  I^ng.. ....  .KtApa  Dioglii,  T^k. 

f.  KGpd  Itodilng.. . .  Aiiak.  Parang ..... .Kimmbtl  A'dam. 

6.  Kamber&  <  >miiiit:'i  —  O^unna.  Knpiini  Kallmbungo . .  Ma^uri. 

7.  Kolikotl  Miuo  Anak  Berang  Ny6roh  Dingin. 

16.  Karinboto  Tooa  Dodlo  KompUaog...B4iigoh  Madadun. 

17.  Whto  Kgaftn  Avako  Blmk»......B«Bga  , 


It.  RUflmBilMiig;...10aii  Anak  -.ftdah  B4ngu  MktaiMk 

10  Mlau  Hgi  nrmch.  .Galrleh  N7U  

20.  Maipa  Nio  Minana. . . .  .P<^  NAi  Bag6a. 

21.  Lahm  8ika  A'naL  Tol1«.  Kiwi  Monialfi 

•28.  Laliei  fsika.  Nanat... . .  .T.  -lo  Ni»l  DanwHL 

'iS.  Tapolipat.  liiio.  Naioati  ....Katueo.  Mwi  DabridL 

44.  KolAft  Mav  Emlftmo. . . .  Ulitif  Wwl  KocMcM. 

'26.  K(>]^^  ko]m  Td'^A  Ns<'<fft  Veda.  Il-  >  n<^ga. 

29.  Kalibobo  TuM.....,..UDttma  Barakaa  NiwUwaa  ....MakuQn. 

8L  MtmtllU  B61cl  Kaogtipa  . .  .T»ito  Iro.  Damila. 

32.  Kak6pl  ..Tu-a  MtelW  Lolw.  NU-r  P. riki 

88.  Ftope&l  Sie  Waioa  topbo  NiwU  Ptsrlki 

94.  Xopo  knpo  TtaMl  Opotiina... .lUtl  VtrnffH  Muti. 

«Bk  Umn  loirar  . . .  .8la  W«i1.  Lopo  NimU  FtofU. 
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M.  SapAHia  IiMiiraIUh....Riri....  Hiuu  Rafiv^.. 

37.  Awniy»  ->       8«liav4U  LIU  UtuM  PCteti  

^.  CamarUn   PMaai  Nili  HiuulL  Bu^U  

!».  IVIuti   I  g  HaUko  T(de^  Otio  Ho^U..,. 

e  Wtiitan  LMn.  Bixith  K6Dehi . . 

NufilUnim. .  ..Lnim  flaaCiCun  Ilusum.. 

RUi  Lulai  l^eulah  Koladim. 

lUtore  Luni  Helu  Kkp«1.  . . 

Mk.  lbt«baU»   Waun  L6ra....„....LdbtiiT  Udiu.... 

'lV«jr  Tellmin  Urul  ...Fiia  *,FnA  

49.  MfMl.   UwiMi  JUboom  Fc«a  Baa  

Ml  MjMl  FmAan.  HollMNtt  Aab  Boo  

»  B^tt  BadM.  MkM  Budi  PuU  


•M.  Abtiago  and  l  obo.. . 
4t.  Ahtiagj  (Alfurw)... 

!«.  Gah  

«.  Walul  


ii^giiiitl  OOMB.  BAT.  DUK.  WN». 

1.  MiUaj  Miff  A'ri  (SUne.) . .  tOM.  A'a^tog. . 

i.  Javanese   Mii'io  Aivao  Ru)ia  Aku...., 

t.  Boutoo.  I  a  rw..w„       (  Jdalv^  U6o  OrtM  Maoite.. 

T.  8U»y«rf***"^ \  Xdkft  Alto.  Kbm  Am  

l6w  MccAiU 


RaoKuIr,  SlMl.....   Duninhl  BtfteU  BUM  KapAoa,, 

Sniilmbo  MAnoih.....  Am..... 

ftutalib  Mil  DaiHkB.  Mui\jaQeaa...Aia  


CaJcH  \  /  Omui .   G&wak  Mrmjangnn  . .  .Abo  

W«i»|»  >B0Dna.<  IkonuU  D6m  Mfiqi4nKaii  ...Am  

MMMMttgr....!  (  OumAlil  Uar  Mo^Jangka  ...Ami  

Anibtair  ....t  Bnoniii  Lm  i  Munjiirini . . .  .Aen  

Tidora.....   loo  ker6  WtdUuUa  Mui^atigiui...Kiuo.... 

OmiI  )  Q jioio.  i  ^  Balanto.  Mtiiijaiifn . . . ty*r. ..I, 

(',n\i'\CL  . .  ,  9  \  N#«hino  Taginita  Mil-  ■!  ...G^.... 

liaog  ^  jj  inmal  Kikir  Mutijaugaii . . . Ami  

Ofmal  Alowata  Km^MfUi  ...Am  

Omal  WfttRa  M  n  '  m    n  Ami  

Mai  Aoaad*  Mu^aogM  . .  .Asu  

Mat  Ell  Kou  Ara...„ 

M  veL  ApiUw*.  Malyilnl  A '  ti  

Mai  ..•.IUt7«iMal....A8ua.... 

^  Mai  KiU  H<iliriwm>....WMO... 

in.  AlitiHL'o  iind  T..r.o... .  ;■  H  KmI."  MaUlimA  Ffi^a  YiU  

Uak  Upar.....PUl»  Tu«im  N«waag  . 

IftI  MaUL  Kwft  Kd&nl.. 

Mai  Kn^i-ipUa  MntrSnui  A«ii.  

45.  MatobcUo  Oomiri  Laroumir^.. .KAw  Afuiui... 

41  Tmt.  Y«rmB  UUv  Bon  H<nr,... 

49.  Mjnral   Jog  mab  !2«^n!)f\Q.,  Menir-incnn  . . .  Vai .. ... 

AO.  MjTwl....  BomuM.  Klah...  M«cviaDgaQ....Yeni..... 

W.  fi^tt.*.  Fkltaoo  Lftu  Mw  
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BVTTKWLl.        OAT.  OaU.D.  CUOPrEO.         COOOA-NCTT.  001.0. 

3J.  Kokohan  Si  ib.  Anahei  Lopo  MuuUu  Piirikl. 

ST.  KorQli  Maftw  Wina  AitL  LiwcU  I'epcta. 

38  S<a  An*.  Lopo  Nlwell  Manki. 

39.  Tutupimo  8ia  Anan  Ix>po  Nui'lo  PttllnUta 

4».  BoMkmil  SUcar.  loidnak .... Bi'da  N6a  Buidlk. 

41.  Lafim  Anarim . . .  .Taflm  NoilB.  MitkiiiU. 

U.  Kovak<nra....Shika  Dula  PMe  MfQla  Lill«. 

43.  KohftU  Sika  A'la  TulumaitM  ..L6«n  ..|  MarirL 

4&,  Oba4Sba.......Odir».  £iiiii» ...... Beda  Uar  Audio. 

A  Kokop  SikB  Aalk  Ftante.  IMr..*^  CHrUln. 

4i,  Kllalmbaa*.. .Mar  Kacbun  Keio  Nea. ..Kablujl. 

BOl  lllaa  Wai  Y«a  Sm  »Uob. 

».  Tltto.  Mton  Aatto.  BMl  8tMkB  JMk 


STB.  VAOK.  »A1 

1  rintu  Tdingm  Tfllor  M4ta  Muka  Rapa. 

8.  Lawang  Kupiog  U'ndok  Mdto  Bai  Baba. 

C  CNitote  Tdings  Oal^  Mite  Oroka...... 

7.  Plata,,  ToU  Tamur  Mate  Rupa  

16.  Hamnngra  Tiiri  Nutn  Mate  Dubo  Jaina. 

IT.  Piulu  IkiroDga  Natu  Mate  Paio  >  Kiainat. 

18.  Flnto  ToU  TcUol  Mate.  Qiti  Yamaa. 



M.  YamAte  TalUiga«....M«tao  Hima  ..L6gi  Ntbaba. 

tL  Liloloao  Teltlan  Telon  Lamumo  .'.Uhamo  A'maai. 

2S.  Karen  TelingniL  Telo  Raman  Piipan  N4iiia. 

2S.  HeD6k>oL  JiqganMil , .  Ramani  rupun  lalin.. .NAama. 

U.  flov^ni  H«i«iMtlB . .  .RrtiOL  LuniaHbuk6l . .  U f aati  larenl. .  Amao. 

2f>.  Mora  Ngan  GW*!  Lau  Crid  BdMb 

89.  MAr*  TiOfwt  ToU  UmtQwt  Gonapn  R«r«. 

io  Nntnbuba. 

32.  Mi  titiure  Terina  Muntiro  M4te  Hlhik^  Ank 

33.  Meteaulo  Telina  MaoUrhui. . . .  Mata  IJ waka.  A'ma. 

84.  fiMnite  Tdlmwa ....  Mnntelod  ....  MateTa  U waro  Kopapa. 

35.  Metoaru  Teiin  i  Momatiro . . . .  Mate  T'wa  Ama. 

36.  Metoro  Tonina  Two  llau  Winl  Ama. 

tT.  AJoliil..*  ....T«rioa  liio...Tetdll  Mate  mo  W&inu^no....Ama. 

38.  Metunoriil  ....ti  rinnm  Teriinl  M&te  Wamo  Ama. 

W.  Unuiiii]rcui....TUiao6M....Tln  Mauoolo  Fm)61o  Anaaola 

4A.  LnlaiaateB....mtaii  T4Ita  Miteo  U'ftin  Uinas. 

41.  M  tulnim  T.  likeSnl6!ni.ToInlm  MAtera  Uh6nam  AxnU. 

42.  Yebuteh  Ta&o>DttUo<»..Tolor  Matenina  FttiMDiiia.....Maina. 

4B.  Olamatea  Tmlnan  ...  Utao  Mate  VatelaHa  Ama. 

I">'"»  Tilp'ir  Atuli  Matada  Oroomania  . ...loi. 

46.  KemdUn  Kario  TalU  Matin  Maliodin.  A'ma. 

49.  Batal  Teman  Tolo  Trm  Tnnah  ..MAm. 

rrf)  Ttaf:\  Met  Oft  Tolo.  Milt  morobu.. .  Mil tino...  ...Mi'im. 

S».  Boluwah  Telioea  Uatello  Mate  B4a  UAh. 
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Okb  HuiTDBSD  Am  Bmvjwtiuw  Worm  nr  TbibtT'Tbbxb 

 nurasm.  vaMonu 


1.  MaUf   Brilu  J4H.......*  Api 

2.  Jarnmnie   WuiU.  Jari  ..QObI  .  •  ,  ..Iwft.  . , 

6.  U<^iiton  >  /  Ovla6  8«ranga  WU  Ikial. 

T.  Sulu.v.r/**^^**^'— t  Bota  Kuaml  Afl  Jog*. 

10.  H«;nAdo, 


r"'      ,       ♦    f  Mombulni  ..Talrimldo  P&iiUMt... 

l,it,,„j  <  Bu«t«  8-«ow*rt  HlfO  

18w  Saof uir, iikia  DoUL....»  

19.  iNdibabo  Unuda.....  Ptttaa....KliM...... 

iO.  Sula  U  *...««...,*...  Nifi'iu   .PutoQ  . . .  .Iiian&h... . 

iS.  WayApu  (.  bouru.  J  Kalna  Lbnun  kokou  Ahu.  litii  

m,  MMsantty...)  (  FoIud  Wangaa  b«na  IkAti  

M  AmbUw  JMoi..  Vfukguk  .Btam  Ikta  

•a,  TUoiv  CMgo  Lemnstl  kokoU  Jdk  Ikiutl.... 

G*iil  \    ,       /  Lftuko  Gi*  nuHigft  V'ku  Xy  m  , , 

9t  G»lel»  JOUolo.  ^   Oiiumt  LuUu....1mi  

^      Ham  HMif»  ITka  Kiu...... 

Ml         '*•*••****•***"*  1  ^  ManuhruL. .Kiinuka  1iut\i  Aow  Iy«in...,,, 

It  n*"**! y  c  llutam,  Lia»k«hattti  Aov  Ijrma  

^  J^rikT  £  MMih4ni...Ltai4irftk«kiMllaM....Aow  ttitl  

 ««..... .J  ^  lluiuni  Liiua  llBto...«.**  Aor  lao  ... 

36.  Sajtarua   IluruBi...,.Ui^  .........Uao  lui  

ST.  AwalTs  Uuliie  Saltl  AoAia ....Utd  

38.  Camartaa   Phuliil  TarunI  Hao  luiii  

88.  TelatI   .  Wicolo  Umaoo  hoailo  Y4fo  Yww  

401  Abtta«D«a41MK>....  I  p  FuUa  ma  Ylf  r«i  

4L  Ahtiago(A]ftllw)....  I       T  .b  lim  Tai-imara  llkilailL  Wuliatn  .  ..I'cm  

4$.  Chab  1      y«oliair....NniiioDiiitataIa  AU  Uuus  

4t.  Wakd..*..  J      Hmtm  Knknr  Aow  laa  

45.  MaUbdIO.   Alolu  Taga  t-tpun  M  Tan  

46.  Toor,.  .,..,,*..  ntnltn  Liniin  tagio  Taf.  IkM.....* 

49.  MfBoI   Gnf.  Kaninko  Lap  Ebi  

r<t)  \U*ol   Can  Kanlnka  Yap  ran  , 

96.  Bj^o*  •  Baki  ^.£rik«.  Apt  IMiah  


OOUX  4t00lk 


1.  Malay  ^.   P6rg!  Hib  Iklk  Pfimbnt. 

i,  JaraoMe   I.ungo  Mtui  PntJ<»  Rambut. 

t.  Bouton  >  u  calahM.       S  L'P*°o.  Iluliiira  Mnn»pe  Bulwa,. 

7.  Palayerf  \  Ump*  Bttlnlll  B^Jt  Ww.... 

16.  Meoado  )  /  .  .  .  .   

17.  Bolang-  >  N.CeI*tat...  |  M«ko  IMfMnB  Bihnl*  Uto  

'  Kumaii  Bora  MopU  WoSko.. 


18L  gaogttir,  SUOi  Dako  Man  Mapiah,  Ma  boli.UUn.  

19.  8«in»lK»...,.«.   Ma  ptireteh  .  .Bulaming....M«p7ia  

SulAla   Uka  Faawkl  Pla  O'ga  

SL  C^dl   >  ^  Oveho  Blavan  TJnpino  Boloai..., 

Wayapo  L  Boara.   Balowan  DaffiStia  Polo...... 

«8.  Maioaratty.  ..  )  (  Wiko  tfawaa  Dac^sa  Olof&lo..., 

M.  Ambtav   But/h  BiikKra  Pai«l  OiaAti.... 

«6.  Ttaon   Tarf  Onriebl  TJha  Hfita  

29.  r.^rn  loOrfft./  "^^^  

n.  Galda  /  vimmt.  ^   Oun^  T«16h»  UAta  
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fuw.       lunrn        rur.       vocv.  fowL 

L  Dkgiog  Bi'isga  LAl*h  K&kl  A'jvn  B&a. 

DAstog.  K<wnh>ng  Ulati  8ikU  intek  Wuw6ui. 

«.  iTuMk  ObA^gB  or^  Oei  Miuiu  Uakeoa. 

7.  All  Buigt....... 


16.  GWnt  Bur&nr.  Ittlagoh.  .BbMbL  Ittiin  , 

17.  Sapu  "Wring^Miea  Raago  Teoro  Ibao  

IS.  Gnil... ... . .Lelaa  LMigo. . . .L«idi  Mann  BuanL 

 Maou  Buwah. 

20.  NM'ih!  S;.U  Kafini. . ..Yiil  Wau  Kaoftuk. 

21.  Mm  Mauru  Bciia......Bltiin  Tehu!  Brian. 

t*.   Tataa  F^wu .... Kadan  Teput  F.ian! 

38.  r-iiiiiii  K  i   lutUD  Ft-nu  Fitia«a  T.  putl  Fuao. 

24.  lanaka  KakoU  Bcaa.  Duera/iti ataoi  Bufua  B.iiinL 

 Mathnofilo  ily*.0&phD.. . .  Y6ha  Toko  llnUniook)  Moho 

29.  M* -kim  Bunga  Bubal  ....Wed  Manlk  8apu. 

31.  Naagaluki. . .  Mab^ioga  G  upu  Naodihu  ..... .Tdko  Umm^jf^ 

32-  lal  PtowU  Lari  Aika  Hano  Hfta. 

B8.  Irf  Powtl  Lall  Alka  Manu  Hua. 

34.  laiva  Kahului  llcnai  A'ira.  Miiift.  Allwnrftn. 

35  I-'  Kupang  Penah ....  A!  Mano.  Al  boa. 

36.  laiai  Kupar.  Upenah..  .Ai  Maao  hana.  .Hw&nya 

sr.  WaoAtL  hthdwr  Fep^nah.  .Al  Muiil6ina. .  Iluvily. 

38  KupAnl  L>:na. , . .  Al  M  6nu  HawH 

8B.  laicolo  Tlfla  Up6iift....Yalc^  Manoa  lluan. 

4a  btn  Fatin  Iilnr....TiI  "Mil  Vfian. 

41.  lanum  FibGitDlUB  Ph<'n>>m  . .  Wairn  Ttm-im  Klfuannm. 

4S.  9fliuk  Full  Lai)gar....Kaiealfla  Manok  Wo/a. 

48L  Hcla  Lom  lliimniL..Al  Malok  Huan. 

46  Ahi  Ai  w51  'Wiger. .Owi-da  Manok  Woi  imc 

46w  Ileaia.  Pu  *  .OnlM . . .  .Yaln  Maiuk  Phuln. 

#.  Wanot  CMp  haa  Xanin  pup  Kakep  Gapeah. 

.'»n.  Mot  nut  loll  Kflftiig. . .  Mat  Vij. ...... Tekajap.  ...rpo, 

00.  lai  BuQga  Langow...Nai..  Mmo  Boa. 


1.  TAnjrnn  Khib  Kap&Ia  M&du  P&nas  Rfimah. 

S.  T^ngan  Knis  r'ndaM...M&da  Pauaa  Umali. 

(L  Olima  Tobo  ObakiL . . .  .Ogom  Moptol  Bimia. 

T.  lima.  Tana  Uta  NfoniMtn  Baabaiig....gapii. 

16.  niiDB  MUtaUlqr  Tlmb<Snang.MrirjTi  MaU-t\  Baliy. 

IT.  Rlnw.  Marugmo  Urie  Tcoka  Mopaao, .  ....Bora. 

18.  Lima  Mukuti  Tumbo  Matiitl  Ball. 

19  Barah. 

2<V.  Mmn  Kadlim  N-'iTi  Bnhiilin  I' 'ma. 

21.  I.iuijmo.  ...Nanikaua  uluin  Madu  I'otoa  .Luma 

?2.  Fnhan  Lnm^  intm  fitto  Dap6to  Ilfima. 

23.  Fahan  Difriwi  Ohm  Dftp«jtonl  Tlfimn. 

24.  T^mana^u.  ..Uukiweh  Oliuibukoi.Niwn  UmpMOa  Lumab. 

?6.  Gia  FntAro  Def61o  8a«&ha  Fnla. 

29.  Korouc!  Mhs^U  Pol  San   .  .r'm 

31.  Gia  Daput(iro  Nangasdhl  .Hang^pa  Daa4bo  Tabo. 
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38. 

u. 

Wk 

M. 

37. 

sa 
m, 

AO. 
41. 

43. 
4b. 

4k 

49. 
90. 


Onb  Huin)iU£D  AKD  Seventeen  Wokw  in  Thirty-tuiu^ 

EDgUali.  

 1  « 

MorelU   [  S* 


OOIA 

....B*lo«nui  

 IIiilowHu  la  Kei&le. 

v..>U*lovaiil....Anuisi  ....Uiti... 


AwnivH. . . 


Ahtlfi;,'o  «n<!  Trtho. . 
Abtugo  (Alfuroa} . . 

Chh  

Wiibai  


01... 
Oi... 
AwU. 
01..., 

Al... 

Ae6  lUlov&nl. 

Aeo  ..llAlowani.. 

Itii  HolawMO. 


.  Aolo  Uwoleih»  xao. 

.FT*  KCaio  


Ak6  Ma!»a  Komiiin  rivii   

TsUk  MiiMiii  KumU  Uiufuim. . .. . 

KeliafBi......MM  OaplilB  I'ka. 

Aon  HulaJLa  la  lli'u«  


MaUbelto  Ftaow 


...M6n.. 

...llM... 

Jog  riebAn. 

Bo  Phew . 


.Vhiva  WuItiMm... 

.1  ci  Peleiih  

.Ti  MuUeo  


1. 
fl. 
f. 

T. 

le. 

IT. 

18. 
19. 

91. 
». 
ML 
S4. 
S6w 
». 
St. 

9a. 

83. 
36. 

tr. 

38. 
89. 

m, 

41. 
4S. 
48. 

i.n 

4ti. 
«. 
50. 
&0. 


Eoglub. . 
M»Uy . . . 

Boa  ton 

Heodo 


Bfl4)o  . . . . 


'J  8.  OoWbM...  •[ 

Bfteodo  \ 

BolMlt>>N.€kMMt..  { 
Mtam)  ^ 
Sanpnlr,  ^iMI.. •♦....»•. 

SaUtMbo  

fiolftti  

("wj'li  \ 

WajAjw. .  >•  >  Boom. 
llMnnatjr.  ) 

AiiiMhw.,,. 
Tidore  


.Bttil  PBlo  Vimn.. 

.Wo»\  Pulo   .La.llag 

.A'w.....  14ir4to  rUaa.. 

....PolA.  


O^JamiM  * . . .  WiM7» .  .IbpniQli. 

 Oiie  Riwato.., 


{ 


LUng  

Morella  

Batumaralk.., 

Lartkl  


5 


••J  4 


MpimiA....  

AvalTft.,..  

<?araarUa..«,  

Teluti  

Ahtfamo  Mid  Vote.. 
Ahtiago  (AMttiB^.. 

(i*h  

Walwl  

Teor.,.*.««  

Mywil* 

Myrol  

HajQ  


Kaiv  puQBl  WmI  ToodL  Ptsaa.. . .  .  . . 

Ksmh.  TuftDUM  .Lkri  

T4»  Mfkm  PiMi  KAM  

I'ralilMl,..,,  ..Awin  Niim  1HH. ....... 

Mod  ]UvU^...N<M  Irlt  

(Mttk  llOBiiil....Naw....  KsttDM.... 

Enuutow....  Awi  NuM  K<manUI.. 

Nm  B&il  OitramoogofklKt.DaLri..**.*. 

MnaeBMptii  Bori  Wif.  KoUt  

Ifar6k»  DodiiMo..  .Ottn«g6p«i....DUift  

Mdhlnntlma  tnnlona  .TrvTi  Nn!»n  S««  

AnioluQU  Tsi  Nu&a  SeOti  

Muo()al.....,.,.....8Aui  Niisa  OpiMt....... 

.Malona  Mainur  . . .  Nu^^  ........ . 

Vaaoira  Mamulo.. .  Nuaa  Scit  

Haoowid  ll<undl«k..lI}Mi  ..Amaiili.... 

Maliiiia.   Maii]<lle. . . Nu«a  ScitI 

IMoa  muDowa.  MoiiMUo..Nu«a  .....8«ito....... 

I1B91611S  MemDm .  .TAbO  Tniw  

Tfnrfnin  cairitiim... .  MnmoHn .  .Tupllm  Mocouoshu.. 

BuUoa  Moralimi.  .Tubur  Tuka.  

PislalHni  BM*  Lnauk  Tnli 

TleUmeranaft.. ......  Moroama .  T^hnr  Mlraiii'. 

Waboia  .Motutuo  . . Ix)waiii]L. ..... .laowa . , 

Man.  Bali  Y«r.  CM.. 

Mot  man  tjeil  I  f   YeaAI.. 

NiUko  Bid  Pulow  Pkau. . . 
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LANGVAasB  OF  THE  Malay  AucBOiSLAr.o—GorUmned, 

UAKIK  tlAMD.  UBAD.  UO'KY.  n<^.  nOTTSS. 

8S.  Rimak  HakkoML  Uraka  Nirl  tntn  Rumah. 

tt.  UmtOuk  HmkMM  Unik*  K«f«C  Loto  IaoiuSu 

34.  r.iTTKiwa  Amakana  Ulura  Apatu  Lum4. 

S5.  Liitm  Makaua  Uru.  >Iirop«ifl.ah..  . .  .Putu  Kuinata. 

36.  Kinmb  Makaaab  Ura  Madu  Kuno  Romab. 


3T.  A  ia  Uru  Uhl  mo.  BtliiiMli  H«o6m  LftOHM. 

88.  Linianio.  Makana  Via   SSmu  P&tu  Luma. 

39.  Limacolo  Unto  Oyuko  Peuandn  Putu  Uma. 

40.  Nimun  Kak6wan  Yulin  Mima  Baftiiat.....Utnah. 

41.  Tal-iman  Ilocoti.  UlukHtim  Lukaraa  A«ala  Keidm. 

a.  Numoolfia  Kaforal  Luninl  Nasu  mueuQ....Mofanas....L<iine. 

48.  Mimare  Mukola  Ulura  Kiosumi  Mulai  Luman. 

45.  DDmadalomia.».MilUii  Aldda  LbnlUnar  Ahuan.  Or&OM. 

46.  Llmin  Kehatr........U11]i  Hoflpk...,, 

49.  Kauin  Umtoo.  Kahutn  Fool  Benu  

00.  Motmor  Net  MttUad  Fool  Fdab  D& 

t$,  Taagan  ,En»  «...Tikalo.  ItaM  RBmdk 


LABOK.  UUP.  LITTLK.  LOCBP.        MAN.  VAT. 

1.  Buaar  DaQn  Kichil  KQta  Orang  UkUakl .  .Tikar. 

%.  0«M  OodoQg  Chni  Kttln  WoDglaiMa....Kla«oi 

6.  Mniir;^  Tawuna  Kidikfdi  OMin.. . .Ohiaai  KIwaru. 

T.  Bttkuh  Tuha  KodI  Kutn.  Tan  Tupur. 

16b  Sab4^  Daan  Dodio  Kutu.  ...TauinataGBen...Sapie. 

U.  Mofolnio . . .  .Lbii(1mim  Molttko  Kntu  Ronkt  Bemn. 

16L  LBbo  Deealonl  Anion  EnCd  Maaedi.  teptah. 

19.  Bagewa.....  ,  Kld«do  Tomato  ...BlliU.ih.  ♦ 

90.  Ek  Kao  hdsa  liiM  Kuta  Maona  gavau. 

fL  LUmI  AlMtra  KM  OHa  UvdanaL  Afjtat. 

98.  B^it  Kronian  «.. .  .RoU  K6to  Gemana  A'llo. 

■  88.  Haat  Kdman  Roi  Koto  Anarohioa  Kitiot. 

U.  Hart  talolwwat  BakotI  Remav  ArintL 

2C.  IJiniti.  HatimoStomerow  .  .K.'ni  Tuma  NonAn  Junnlto. 

Ha.  Talal61o  NUoako.  Waiw&io  KAtu  Moo  KaUUa. 

n.  SUno  UU&kM  DmSbM  CMat  An&w  JnagAlo. 

88.  Nilii .  .••«,,«. Allow .Koi.  Utu  M.-tlonn.  ..•..« >*FiL 

SB.  Hell*  Ailow  .....AhOnUi  Uta  Malooo  HIUL 

6C  EndM  Aim  Ani-i  Utu  Mnndal  ...TbvaL 

•V>  Tm  Alnwi  Kal  SMo  Malooa  ML 

86b  IluhU  T  rti.n  lliihn  Utii  TurnRta  PaL 

87.  Tlihe  Lami  OlUiil  U'tu  TuiuaU  KaiU 

38  Kri.  tmd  AMwt  KoIuumU  Ut6a  TumaU  Pailt. 

a9.  EJiui  Daun  Anau  Utn  Manunia  PaLUdL 

40.  Aiyuk  Lno  Nelak  Tinan  Muana  lAb. 

41.  Potnn  .Ellfittlia..  AftMOln  Kntitn. . .  .MuniMiiiim....IiBplllL 

48.  Bobuk  Lino  WoU  woU  Kutu  Belaoa  KfiL 

43.  Mitna  Totnn  KlitL  Utnn  Ala  hieiti  Whu, 

Leieh  AraMn  l-^ena  U'tu  Marananna.  Vn: 

46.  L6o  Chaf«n  Fck  Hot  Meriooa  .FInt. 

49.  Bala  Kaluin..  Onnam  Ut  Motn  Tin. 

."iO.  Klcn  Idun   .Senpoh  Utl  Mot  Tin. 

fi».  Btmr.  Daon  DldUd  Kuto  Ulah.  Tapoh. 
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One  IIundued  axd  Sevekteen  Worm  in  THiKTv-TURtK 


1.  lUkj   Mnnyect  BuUa  Nyumok  at&..... 

9.  tlsTanf^e   ...  bu'k*«  Wulan  Nynrnok  Mb< » .... 

7.  suiavcr/  ***  \  Ml*  Bulaa  KmWU  Undo... 

!6.  Munado 


lay<!rj  I 

16.  >i«nttdo^  u^jj^  Bulnuw  Tenle  Ihmt. 

liolanR- VKCetebc...  |  Kumnso  .  . . . . Wura  Kongito  Uyto. 


IS.  Sanguir,  SUtn   Babah  Buran  Tuoi  Ibut  j:!  

19.  Salibabo  Burantj.  , 

•iO.  SulaU...  Mia  Fa«lnn  8ainit>u  Nioia...... 

SL  C^Jell  ^  ,  KcmI  Bfilani  8uU  InArno  

n.  VTayapo  L  Bouru. <  K^m  Fhulaa  M&mun  Ntlna...., 

33.  MoM^imttf....  i  (  FbokiB  8^AR«tl  NiiaA..... 

M.  Amblaw  Km  BaUr  Sphare  Ina  

n.  TMore  Mta  O'ra  fUsI  Ynlya  

•A  GanI  \  rn  1    /  ^""^ ^  ^""^  

31.  G«Wa  ^UUulo.  ^  Gumoma  Ma6»»..., 

31  U.\Dg  )  «  91a  HuUoiU  Hcoe  Ina  

88.  Moftoll*   [  I  Ante  RoAlan  StoU  M  

34.  nfit'tmcr^  j  "I  K<'99  HaUni  SWll  Inao  

3&.  Larlki  j  ^  I^u*  Uaiaa  Sua  Ina  


aa,  Camariau 

m.  TWtttI  

40.  Alitiago  and  Tobo 

41.  AhiiaffP  (Atfura*) 
4fi.  Gall  

•1.1  Wj\hal  , 


 Pbolan  floBot  laa.  

3T.  Awaija  Km!  Plmliiii!  Mani/ie.  Ina  

Emi  Wulanl  Seii6U>  Ina  

^  Lftka  Hlteo  SnmMo  Iiia6.  

ft  Lukar  Pliulim  Mlnl^  Aina. ...... . 

^  M«lnun  Mclim  Manlt  luii  

L8k  W4ati  Umlaa  Ulna  

TakiM  Ilulan  U'mua  Ina  

4ft.  MaiabeDo  UU  W41«o  U'mtiM  Nioa  

4ft.  Iter   Ltk  Fhitlaii.. .....BophDo  ffta  

40.  Mjfol  r<  t  Eamanitta.  N  Iti  

50.  MjnKil  N&h  Ow«f  Nia  

88.  B4a^  IMo  Bnlw  BUL  ...Mtto  


it  Javaaeso.   

7.  PnlHVcrf  < 
10.  Menado\ 

IT.  IMatii;-VN.Ccl8tat....  { 

la  Sanguir,  Sian  

19.  SflHInlio  

^0.  Soil!  

91  Wayapo  V  Bourn.  ^ 

84.  Amblav  

M.  TMora  

81.  Gakla  i  ( 


TicnK.,,.....Udong....««..1lrijan  Tikns 

Poko.  Unui  Uudan.  Tlkus  .. 

OlAko  MtUiiia  W«A  BeWtl 

Fite/iinn....Do8n  Boai  Blaha.., 

Dilii   Udong  Tahlty  TUran.) . 

Paiiterao  T'jiiii;,'0  Oha  Hombii  ., 

Dibi  rdoDg  Tahiti  Balango , 

l^rininuv  TJnof  

H'H  r'ha  Huya  Snufa  .., 

Ateoni.  Llai  Ulanl  Hot!  

Kateban  Crao  Dekat  HotJ  

Kftt'hrnI  T*ran  DekaH  Tikutl  ., 

liainpovneL..  .llai  Ulah  I'uu...  . 

Nfcaatt  B6roirl  BoMff  Muti  .... 

IJ  Niko  T'lnn  J.TtT  

UolingaiH)  ....iXkii  Hum  Liipu. ... 
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1. 

3. 

f. 

1C 

17. 

IS. 
19. 
ttl 
21. 

'24. 

31 
33. 
34. 
35. 

3C 
ST. 

38. 

aa. 
40l 
41. 
43. 
41. 
iS, 

46. 
4». 

.V) 


Nr.r\GE8  OF  T7IE  Malay  AucHiPBL^vdO — Coutinmd, 

MQl.'tt  KtiUb  MAluii  Uooff  lOayak. 

Sunkum  Kuka  Hun^'i  Iroog  Laogo.. 

Miagft.....  Kaka  lUrwiui  Oioa  Min^k.. 

Baw*  KiUito  Bnagi  Kuouir  lUiiyiik. 

Jlohittg   .KMinkn  Milnl  Hldoog  

li|gu^....*....K«Bilni<**<.>-Onbto  jianpi..... 

Mohm  KumfcO  Ilubbl.  nirong  Lfloa 


PtO. 
.BiM 


BbMM  Kbwidri... ...... Bobftwi  M  Wj^^  ... 

Nuum  UToIino  r«ia  N'<  m  Melwiuf 

Miwo....  Ulk>bin  B<ito  Nieu  ....Ncwiyn. 

Nadmn  Loglnl  NtonI  Newiny 

Num:U'j«  Hernenjrati ....  Plnie  Nehiya  tlhii  .  .Nlvchol 

Muda  GulicbiA.  Sopliiito  Co  Guroho. 

Soniifc  ...Knynt  Bvc^Smo  Uoittt  Nini«'>tu 

Naofftro***  GlUpl  ....Daputo  "Sigfian*,*  GoHwo  . 

I  iihlka  TfarSiM.  lUidni  Uiitkft  Neenrljm. . . 

8o«'ikK   TereiU.  Hatolo.  TAk*  .N«erilyii. .. 

Su«ra  Kuku  llul&nlti  Nlndia  Wakili  

Ibi   T«rfln  HalomcW  I'm  Nlmlmcln  . 

Noku  Teri  Potu  Tri  WarUlni  .. 

IM  mo.  Thift.  Mftto  Niamo  WaOuhil.. 

S.)  Amai  Illllmo  WallUini.. 

Uihico  Taliciilo  Uumoloi  Olicolo  Fofutu  

7o4lii  Bd!ltl  UUatot  I'Un  Kfil. ...... 

Tftfuriuiii»  Ptitrnin  I'Inum  Felim  

Looina  Wuku  G«r»earaD....8oiiiJift  GAa.  

Slnnira  Tklahlkim  Ifancml.  Id«i«  T^&k  

lUda  AillltTKir   Ol.uvi'iha  Wer&manl  Gula  . . 

Hulo   Limin  kuklu. . ,  Pogiuagam . .  .GlUnkaiii  Hip  

ChiUii  ....SaMlio  MaUh  Sboninniln . .  .Majnlii  

M>>t  po  K' k  oadlk  M:iii  Mot  mobi  Mfoik  

Boah   Kuku. .........Saogaa  ....... Urob  Mango  


.Rbko. 

.  UawI. 
.  I'ufi. 
.  n  ibiie, 

.  i  al  tt. 
.Fatt. 

■  Bawa. 

■  Soho. 
.Boh. 
.  Titi. 

liabow. 
Hahn. 

Hahu. 
Uahu. 

IlahoL 
Hlho. 

lUhvL, 
Wir. 
Fafulm. 
Boia. 
nabii. 
B»i')r. 
Faf. 

B..ii. 
G^b. 


1. 
S. 
6. 
T. 

16. 
IT. 

18. 
19. 
•JO. 

92. 

23. 

36. 

31. 


•auvA. 

Morah  Bri«  Sfiogei  Jilan.  ATtar  

Abang  Braa  .Snagai  Malaku  Ovok  

KlMXk  IM  Uvi6  Dir*  ,  kolosena . . 

^  BbM  BiAng  Ulm  Akur  

Miihamu  Br.-:\-rh  — Hirinii  Dalren  II£mu  ..TAn. 

Mojjoha  >  'i)pjif.'ii  I.ora.  Wakatia  Dne. 


.I'da. 

,.OtUu. 


■  tjaw&n  »X>aUii.  Pnngaoid  Udo. 


lUmit  Bowiueli., 

Maramatah  Hotm.... 

Mia  Bira  SuriiTPl  \'yri  Kao  akar  Whfi. 

II  nmlla  Ualai  Wni  1^  LaUnU  AlamnU  BulaL 

MilM  Htta  Wal  fiUBB....TiibnB.  Pfthah. 

Miha  Palft  "Wtii  Tuhnn!  Kaf>  Uhbi  ....Fuhnh. 

Mehaal  FuU  Walbataog  ...Lahulea  ....Ow&ti  Bobuoatda. 

Ko1i6ri  Blim  WaL  Itfllaga  natlmoSle .. .  .OML 

Mor<Mt  5»ama»>  Walrr  IjoXaxv  tflwOla  ItNll 

UiHocUa  lUtno  SUara  Ndw  Kin. 
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33.  Mo.  rlla  .  .  .  . 

34.  Batumemh . 
K  Ltffld  

^apartUL... 
3il.  Awaiya.... 


1  s 


J I 


99.  Teluti  

40,  AhtMfo  wd  Tobo . 

6«h  

4t.  Wkbai  


4ft.  Tw.. 
49.  MjMl. 


T  il  .Mctiir  . 

LiU  JletuU., 


.Hntaa  

.  !IalAn  

.UulMBi  PoeB].. 

.Hun  HiOiha. 


I M 5 tal  T'mh  M u la^iii il 

UU  MiioU  Liane  

Un  mtaU  .UUai  

1 1  n  i  Mil  i  uy .  j  G  l«  Maiyaha  

Folan  FUuan  Ulan  Melara  

ffteolaiiB......nbfaau  Boim  Bikkn  

r»  GuniD  Vma.  Ksufci  

Uinia  Bokoti........U]all  Mulalum  

FkUn  OAraa  Udim»  AvAfc  

Prl('rr  Gurun  Hnrani  Fudar^a  

Fehao  Kaoana.  Golim  Kduf  

F«Uaii  Xmms  CtoUm  Quib  

 IMah  Hnna  


1.  Malay  

t.  JavaiMn  ... 

ft,  Boutoo^ 

7.  SaUyeri 
1ft.  Mniado\ 
IT.  Bolang.VN. 

bilam.) 
1ft.  8aDga!r,  Sfan 
19.  s^alibabo  

50.  Sulal*.   . 

tl.  Ct^  

VL  Wajrapo  ..... 
tti  MaMaratty....) 
M.  AmUav ........ 

26.  Tl.iore  

S9.  Gaoi  

51.  GaMa.... 

3^  Liang  

88.  MoreUa  

84.  BfttotiMnlk ....... 

36   Tjniki  , 

3ft.  gaparua  

ST.  Awidym  

88L  Gtmu^ii.,..  

8».  IWutl  

4a  AhttagotiidTVibo. 
41.  .\ritiagO(Alflin»)  . 

4^  Gab  

48.  Wthal  

4S.  MatabbUo  

48.  Teor  

40,  MyMl  

Mv«oI.,  

m.  Baju  


■aui^  SEA.  BrLTra. 

Giinm  Laut  Perak . . 

Uyab  Segora  Perak . . 

Glim  Andal  RiuU  . . 

Bela  Laat  Salaka.. 


.KUit .. 

.Knllt... 
.Okulit.. 
.Balulaa. 


Bouru. 


{ 


 1  i 

;:::;:J  I 


A»lng  Sdsi  F.alraka  Pi-y  

Simuto.  Oorango  Kiugit  Kur)u>  

 Luidt  Perak  Pbi  

 Tagargug.*..8taaba  Timokah  .... 

QUL  Mabi  iiaiak*  KoU  

8ul  OIrt  SlUka  UiaiD.  

Rtt«i  Olat  SilAka  L'Bara  

SMi..,  Maai  SilAka  Okonm  

Satteh  LantL  8tUka  iTDyaii  

Giiisl  Nolo  SaUka  AliI  

am,  W6la»  8aUk»  Kakotut  

CUM.  Teov  Balaka.  Makihl  

T»b1  Mit  ri-iputi  VAUk  

Twd  Met  Salaka  UUtl  

TkA  Lantt  flalaka  Aaira  

TaH  Lnnf  a'l  ^nlfilca  r%a  

Taai  Sawah.  Salaka  Kutai  

Taile  Lanhaha  .....flalaka  I^dnUvl  ..... 

Tii^ie  Lrxiiliaha  Snlnka..  Wohui  ...... 

L6«a  TovtiiD  Saluk.  Lilicolo  

M«afai  TiaL  flalaka  IknUt  

Tcislm  TaUln  S^lukn  

Site  Ta»ok  gakk.  Ukito  

Tad  Laai  BeUUte.  Dsfd  

Rira  Tohl  SaUha.  AlUl  

Siren  Uoak  StUka  UoUi  

LoriB  M  Sninp  Xfm  

Ganim   Belot  Salup  M'»t  krhin  . .. 

Uatmm  Mcdllauk  Balak*  KuUt  
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MXD.  UCS.  BtVWL  BOAU.  BOOT.  BklSYA. 

n.  Km  AUtf  Wajr  Latum  WUU.  Tehak. 

3a  Kixu  AlUr  WijllMtal  ...T.uUa  ElwaiM  Tehul*. 

9L  Awuw  Allii..  Laluni.  ....Al  TohnlL 

aSi  Km>  H41m  W«lliBt«I....UIu).  AI  wut  TdliimL 

3<i.  Kao  llal.il  Walfl  I^luno  Aiwiuirl  TohuUh. 

ST.  MenMiBtie  Uila  WmlUabe  LftUni.  LamuU  Tohalah. 

sa  KaA  Uil*  W«llrihl  Lalaal.. ^..HahnObl  Tohftlab. 

3».  Kao  F4bk  WiillolUD  LAtinft  Ya!   Apioola 

40.  iMduw  FiAm  WaUiiloD  UUut  (Ai) 

4t.  I«bubi  HAUm  WaiUnin  ....UUm  AI IIl£liMB....ntak 

42.  Merali  Faa.-I  Arr  lelrn  I.'iun   Akar  GunialB, 

48.  MoaliiA.  Allan  Tok(tDaiiia...01aiuaUn...Taiuua  Alia 

4B;.  tnftU  FUis  AmbarikB...Lmui  Al  Alw  ADaalbL 

46.  FuUfuU  Pafl«r  Wflhr  ffofewt . .  Latralo  .....  Wokl  MuninL 

49.  MaoM  Fit  WajT  Lelin  Gaka  watu. . . .  ClIL 

Sflt,  Sbd  Fto  W«yoh  Uk  AlUm  TuAo. 

».  Manh  Boat  KguMC  Lalao.  I^Jah. 


sMon.  shamm.       Borr.  boub.  anua.  btab. 

L  A'wp  Olar  UmWkt  Mkmm  T6mt»k  Bintaag. 

%  Knkoa  JJkt.  Oinw  A'iBtt  Tombak  Untaof. 

4.  Ombu  .8:ivha  Mutc>b4  Amop&ra . . . .  Pandina  Kallpopow 

T.  MIntfl  Saa.  Luraut  Kiisi  Pokf  BIntang. 

16.  Puptuy  Kfttofttt  Marobo  lfaresiag....|}udiak  Bltujr* 

IT*  Obora.  KcM  Moraniilto  ...MofOMnio  


19.   Kafttett  llMSkoBL....llilow  HbMuui  Btlita. 

VJ  Kanampltah 

m  ApH  TU  Ma4fBa  ManiU  PMlwihi  Fat^ 

IL  Mtf  Ikii  Nahd  Natnlomo  Nnnudno . . .  .Totnbak  TOIIb 

ti.  Fvnen  Niha  hdmo.  DumUo  Ncto  Tulu. 

•m.  Fcneo  Waa  Lutal6l»  Domvilo  Naro  T^tL 

94  Mip<:ii  Nlfe  Maiob  Kniollloh . . .  .TawiU  Mandal. 

36.  MiinyepllO  B6leh  L<^  Sngu  pagu ....  Ng6ma. 

19.  Uao  Bow  IklQt  ManU.  gagu-aatn ....lietdl. 

II.  Od^iwt .  ^  lohiar  Dam&do  DaMopl.  Tombak  1f|!<6iiiB. 

31  Knnu  Nla  Apoka  M  .rin..  Taha  .Marin. 

38.  Apwaht  Nia  Polo  Mariao  Tupa  Marin. 

84.  Aanha  Niei  Mahlla  AmnMlUno  . .  Bapolo  AlaimialAB*. 

3.1.  Aow  pdfc  NUr....,..,lUfO  Marino  Topar  Man. 

861,  Bobo  Miar  Han  Marino  Kalfi  Matieb. 

sr.  W«ni  Top^l  Mamofini  Maallno  Soliirf  OAihl 

3a  PoT.U  Ni*.  M(iru...,»..«.MHiirin(j  8ai>6ko  UmAll. 

83.  Yafdo  Nifiur   Mila  MalUu  Tupa  Utiimo. 

40.  Kvml  BMn.  MaBi&lln  ManIL  T*ba  T6i 

41.  Waham  lapol . . . KoioiiD  Miill^nim  Koiitiim  T,<lH.ilnilin....Kohim. 

4^  Kobun  TekoM  Malub.  Matmbl  Oika  Tilaasa. 

48.  Ilanln  Tip6lniii....Mii1imMi......1lanhio  T1l«  TeCn. 

l.n.  rfiilMin  Tortgin,...  .Miili'ila  Mntim   Galla  grnlla  ...TAta. 

46.  Yafmein  Unibai  Miifon  MetUol  GalagaU  Tdkntt. 

4t.  I4W  Pok  ITmUOi  EmMrfs  CM  Ton. 

OA,  Tapbd  Pok  t:  r,  Pep  Tvf  N(4h. 

8tL  Unbau  Ular.  Luuiah.^  QiuiOt  Wijah  K41%[int«. 
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One  IIundrsd  asd  Sbvkjiteen  Words  d»  Tiiiety-' 

F.iit;H  li  ......UK.  twm.  TOHOUi.  toiitu. 

L  MaUj  MaU-ari...  Uaok  lidsh.  Gisi  

t.  fcTftiMN  floDglBgl  LARl  m  Vain  

T,  SaUyer/  »•  WMOW....  <J  ji^t^.^i^  Tuui  I. llnh. ....... .Gigl  

1ft  JI«»do^  Mataroii  ManUy  LiWi  NgUi  

Wu'^  i  *   Magtai»  DOa  Doo^to. 

la  flttgdlr.flUm  IWlli*  Hftwmgl  hOth  hi  

19.  Salibabo   Alio  ♦  

20.  SaUU   U»  MiM  Mikl  ITild  

21.  CaJeH  )  iv  hei... ....... .Enminei  Mahmo  Nifim...,. 

'i'2.  W It rnpo  V  fiourn.  \  I langut. ........ Dnmiiia  Mmu  Niil  

■A  Msuj4*tattjr...  /  (  LI*  DttTtallM  H— a—  Tfidttett,. 

24.  Amblaw...  L*el  Mina.  Munartik  XUnyalc^. 

2&.  Tilor,.     Wiiigi  Miinl  Aki.  log  

iit*.  Gani  1  ^„  .    r  Fowe  Q*mt»  UM  AM...... 

SI.  GttUU.  i  Wangt  Dun&tt  NM«iIidL....Ini  

!«.  I.ijiLDg  1  ^  KiamaU  Mabupii  Meka   Nikl  

33.  Mori'Ua  \^  ^  Li&mdtel  Haeuau  Mi^ka  Nikio  

84.  Batanamh   j  |  Uanltot  KmOI  Nwniini  Ntediw*... 

Sa  Laiikl  j  ^  LiamuU  Masftma   Moli  Nik!  

36.  Sapanuu   Riamitant  Moauiaa  Me  .Nio. 

ST.  Avaly*.  

Sa  Camarian  

39.  TaluU  

49.  Aklbgo  aad  Ttobo. . 
41.  Ahtiago  (Alfuro«)  , 

4i.  Gfth  

48.  WaliHi  


EmM  Ma  MMi 

I.famRtel  M^'-'^mn  Mcom  NQdm. .... 

^  Liamatao  ^unfiima  .....Mcculo  lilico  

y  £  LUnitaB  ItoMM  lUUn  NUkn  

L^um    Sinum...  Np'nlm  .  . 

Woleh  Mas&rat.  Lnnukuaiaa  . .  NL-ikuoimi. 

laia  Moteli  Me.  Lorin  

46.  MalatH'll'j  OK"r   .Mnt<»lteh'itAn  .  .Tumomu  \ifoa  

4«.  Teor   Lew  Mlnek  Mca  Nifin  

49.  MyMl  Foii'iin  Krimii.  Aran.  Krdifio.... 

T>0.  Mywl   Khih  Mis  Amn  Kt-lif  

Baju  Mataluu  Maoifl  l>ulali.  Gigi  


EogUih  ,.   WOOD.  Yru.ow.  ose. 


1.  Malay   Kuy.'t  Kunlng  SiUu  Dua. 

2.  JaYane«e  Kajlt  Kuniog.  Ba,  iawQI  Loro. 


6.  Bouton^  g  ivj*fc-«        t  Okao  Makuui  Saaagu  Ruano. 

Kaju  Ditli  Sedri  Rua... 

Kalan  Iladldlhqf  ba  Dodua . 


  .   IbdldUiBr  «  Dodi 

^JSSr  *  "^y" M«»lui!?.  Sobolo  Dia. 


18.  Sanguir,  SUn.. ...........  Kaln  H\>Vih\  Kwh  r»na,.. 

10.  BalibalM..*  Sain  Marlrikah  SemMow  Doa.... 

M.  Bala  It  Kad.  ...Kuoing.  Ela  OabA.. 

91.  Cajell  \  /  Aow  UmpAfO*  filial.  Lun..., 

9L  Wiqrapo  VBoam.^  Kaft  Raain  Umilan  Roa.... 

tt.  Manaratty  )  (  KaA  Konl  Kariftnl  Koa.... 

24.  Amblaw   Ow  T'tnpotoi  ^nbl  Lu«  

98.  Tidoia   Luto  Karachi  Bemoi  Maldfo. 

»■  OmI  J  /  Gagi. 


SI.  QaMa  j^'^'i  <MI»  DMokinili  U«l  Sbnlo.. 
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wATnu.  WAX.        nmrra.        wtfb.  irmo.  woman. 

1.   liUa  rr.tih  Bini  Sajap  Purumpotn. 

IL  BanfO  LUIn  Put j  Scag  vado . .  .Sewiwl  Woag  wdkk. 

6.  Munti   T{i'i!  Miipiiti  Onikeauia     < >i' ml  Bawinc. 

7.  Aur  t'tinti-< . . . . .I'ulih  Uaisi  Kupi  Hainl. 

16.  Akui  Tada  Kabida  Gagyao  Pantdejr  TauiuaUlwUoey. 

IT.  8wfifO*.*......,TiO<»  ]lopodlw....Wiii«..»....B9ripi]dft...BilMb 

1^  Aki  I4Ull  Hawlrah....Saira  TnU  IbOMWaol. 

18.  Wfti  M»iriiah...,]tebiiieh  Bahinab. 

ML  Wftt  BotL  Mlttta  861m  Una. 

21.  Wuili  lilin  L'mpiHl  S<)irom  Ahitl  Umbioci. 

22.  W*l  B6tL  GeAna  AUt  OcIIimIi. 

tt.  Waf  B6U  Fintia  fttdn  Plneh. 

24.  Wui  LilIn  Purini  Hlwinyo  Afeti  Hemau  dwlaja 

3d.  Aki  ...,.,.T4ielia  Bobiilo  ¥oj%  fiUAla  Fofoji. 

».  WalTT  .....Tfaha  Wulan  MapiD  NUUco  ]|«|iia. 

31.  Aki  Tocha  Dtiaii  MapidtiEa.*..Gulupupo. .  .Opodeka. 

Vk  Weyr  Klaa  PuUh  Mahina  Alna  MaUaa. 

88.  W«jl  LillB  PDtlb  ICaUna  1h6tl  KaMna. 

34.  Wqrl  Pntlh  Nfiiliiimi  KihoA  Miihial. 

3&  Wqrl  Lflln  ruUh  Mabioa  llw..,  Maliioa. 

88.  Wal ........ ....ltlTulah....Pntfl  Ptpliia  Thol  Ptplna. 

37.  Wicli.,...  Liliii  I'utile  Miitiiulu'iia. .  .TcylinH  . . .  .Maliiuii. 

38.  WOtiU  UUo  initOi  NuQa]iiaa....Ib6ri  Hahioa. 

39.  Wdlo.  HiRlo  Pntlh  NIhiiia  HdidDO  Dtliia. 

40.  Wai  litln  HrtLut  Iriv'uui  T«6n  Viuu. 

4L  Wal-im  Putih  Kocinin.  mu^lnio. 

4IL  Air  Lilln  Maptiatu  Bfna  WAknl  BlntL 

43.  T61U11.  Lilin  Futr?!  ..Pman  Keheil  Pina  hiett 

4b.  Ait  LiUn  31apbuiL....Ab«biru.  Olilifi  FdaUura. 

18.  W«hr  B^ap  Wcwina  Faulk  M«wliia. 

49.  Wtjrt  TellllQ.....nim  IMn  Kufcu  Pin. 

60.   Doo  Jljra  FieU  Moiyu. 

88.  Boi  SttUi  Uko  


A'miiat  lima  A'lumi  Ti'^oh  Ddipui. 

I^pat  Lima  N.-iuuni  I'itii  Wola. 

Patuou  Limaau  Nainano  Fituuoo.. ....  Vtf  oiotA 

AiDpal  lima.  uaan  Ti^oh  Kan^ 

18L  IMarn  Fa  Blnia.  Nam  Pttv.  Wain. 

IT.  Tbio.  Opato  Btana.  Odoom.  Pita  Warn, 

18.  TelloQ  Kopa  Lima.  Kaniim. .....Kapttu  Wain. 

19.  T««Ala  Ap4uh  Delima  Aonuh  PUn  Warn. 

88.  Gatfl  Oariba  Uma.  Oano  GapUn.  GatahAa. 

21.  Tello.  Uk  LtlDa.*.,....K«ii  Hito  Wui  >. 

82.  TeUo.  Pa  Lima.  M  Pito  Etrua. 

t&  TisHik..  .«..**..  .At. ... ..... .Tilma. . . . .  ...Ni  .«.*•..••  .Plto ....... ,  .^Y'Aa. 

24.  Relu  Fafi  I.im.i  Nob  Htn  Wain. 

86.  Raogi  Ruha  Runtdba.....Bora  Tumodi  TufkingL 

88.  I<«!ptol  LapMit  LepUm  Lapwoaatt....l4pftt  Iiei»«ral. 

91.  Magi  Hia  Iftt^ha  Bnltaga  Tiniiidliigi...Itapaii^ 


1.  TJRB.... 

1  Tula.... 
6.  Toruaao 
T.  Tdla.... 
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Okx  Huhdbbd  AMD  Btmomom  Wobds  ei  THmrT-^nBDUEB 

Engliah   wood.  huujow.  oxx.  two. 

sa.  IJ*ng  ,  "I  J  Ayer  Poko  Ra».  

38.  MorUb   I  t  Ai...  Poko  ^  Lua  

M.  BataoMnb   f|  Al  Apoo  Vfim.  Ln4  

H  UrUd  J  4  AL  Fbko  Im  Diw  

ML  Bipuwi   At  •.Foea  En  Ba»  

37.  Awaipi  Ai  Poponilo  Lai-lu  LAOft  

3S.  (Jaowriui  I      AI...  Poea  Uak  L&a  

H.  Td«tl   ^  Lr«0  Mt»  San  Lm  

40.  AhtSngo  and  Tobo         |»  fi  A'l  I'nnning  Sao  I.tia  

4L  Ahtiago(Alfuroa)  |  ^  AMm  I  ninini  Eai  Uua  

42.  Gall   j      WMfm  Kanakann  Bo.  Lota  

4:L  Walial  J       AI  Mailkuni  SaH  Lua  

4i>.  Mutabello   A'l  Woliwulan  liua  

4C.  T.or    Ktnt  Kayt-e  R6a  

48.  Myiol   GAh  K«m<ni!i  KnUm  Lti  

50.  Slyiol   El  Klo  K'tim  Lu  

B.  siyn  Kftjrii  Ssaliif.  flft,..*.  .On....  


I. 

c 

T. 
H 
IT. 

IS. 
19. 

». 

iL 

48. 

'23. 


SI. 
3k 

:m 

30. 

9C 

:!T. 

sa 
». 

40. 

41. 
42. 

45. 
40. 
49. 
SO. 


MaSfkj  

JaTansM  

Boutou  )  „  .„  .  ^  f 
talayer}  8- | 
MeDado) 

Bolattg-VN.  OetobM....  { 

hiUm)  * 


8anpi . 
Sioaou 


.Sapiiloh  Bapulohiltm. 

.  PuUh  S  vala«  

.Sapulob  Sapulohaaoo. 


Rio  Mapulroh , 

Bio  Mopuru... 


8uigiitr,Slw.  Kaatov  Kapan^  Mainiron  

SaltbabO  Hoh  Mapuroh  Reaaa  

SuU  If...   (tataaia  lV<lia  Pbha  dl  hlft  

C«t)cU  \  /  Siwa  .IloU>  Botoleeile  

Wayayo.......S.BoDni.-l  fUhia  Poto  Polo  gerea  en  slum. 

.M;i..'uraUy  . . , .  )  (  Chia  PolO  Pdo  tem  eia  

AmUaw   8lw»  Biiid.....  BuroUniMbl  

TMort   Sfo  KlgiokM  Kigimul  Beremoi. . . . 

Gani  \ 1    S   Lepds  Yaginuo.. ........  Yagimiolepao...... 

GaleU  /  I  Fli  Megi6  MegW  denwi  

Liang...  


P.'itnmetih. .».»... .  - 

Lariki  

Sapania  

AAv:iiya  . 

Catnariuii  

Telutl  

Ahtiago  and  Tobo  

Ahtlago  f  Alfimv) .... 

Gab  

Wahril  

MatabeUo  

Teor  

M3r«ol. ....... ........ 

Myiol  

Baja  


d 

a 

Ft  H  a  

....Hu«a  

< 

Slwa  

Slwa  

Siwa  

« 

Siwa  

« 

Bfal  Hum.  Hnnlm  

Rla  Sow  TVtTwnhH  

EUwer  Hut4  Ocba  kilu  

81  •  IJifu  Lafn  kutim  

....Yah  Yab  tcni  metlm. 

....Sapulob  
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Languagbb  of  iiii:  Mai.av  ^UtcinpEi.Aoo — Continued. 

TxaucK.  nna.  nvK.  eix.  bcvkk.  noirr. 

32.  Tero  Hani  Kimik  Nena  Itn  Warn. 

33.  Telo  Uata  Uma  Nena  Ita  Wuii. 

.14.  Teltm  AtA  !  -ni  i  NenA  Itu4  Wnlda. 

iib.  Toro  Aha  kOuut.  Ndo  Uu  Waru. 

M.  Torn  Hai  Rboa  VoSh  BItii....  ....Warn. 

37.  Tc-clu  A&ta.  Lima  Nome  WItu  Wala. 

3d.  Tello  A'&  Lima  M6m«.  Ita.  Walo. 

B0.  Tof  Fal  lima  Not  FUd  Wag* 

40.  T.".l  Fot  Limn  Num  SU  Wal. 

4L  £'Qtul  EpMU  KuUma  Eoiuii  Elllill .......  Eawol. 

48.  Tolo  Fkak  Urn.  Woncn  Aln. 

43.  Tolo  Atl  Nlma  Lomi  Itu  Ala. 

4&.  Tola  Fata  Bliua.  Ooam  Fita  AUu. 

41. 1M  lUift  UauL  Nan  Fit  Wal. 

iO.  Tol  Put  Urn  Onum  Fit  ..Wall 

80.  Tol  Fut  Lim  Onum  Tit  Wal. 

09.  Tlga...  Ampal  Una..  Nasi.  Tt^oh  


TW'II.VE.  'XWInTf.  TUntTV.  ONK  UDND&SU 

1.  g«puloh  dfo  06a  pOloli  Tlga  pQloh  taxAlUL 

2.  Kolaa   V.-  ugpuluh  Talnpulub  Attu. 

6,  Hapalohruauo  Kuapuk)  Tellopulo  S^ata. 

T.  aajpulohroa  Raampuloh  TeHampoloh  SabOaiipa. 

ti,  •«...•«•»...   ......Mahaso. 

IT.   Gkwoto. 

19.  MapiiM  (Ilia  Diinmpnloh  Tenntnpiito  Mali/isu. 

19.  iW-'sti  chia  Duii  purob  ..Tetalu  puruU  Mn  riuu. 

20.  ]v>)iH  iVi  gaht  Poha  gabft  Foha  gatU  O'ta. 

21.  Betcledua  BoUua  Bottolo  Botha. 

32.  Folo  gerea  rua  Portia  Pot^Uo  U'tuo. 

23.  Polo  t  •m  rua  Por&a  Potello  ITtmi. 

24.  Bor  Ian  loa  Borolua  Bov6lo  UmnL 

26.  NigiiiMii  iwroolopbo  Ncgimelopho  Negenuigl  BatumoL 

29.  Yagimro  leplu  Tofalu  Yofatol  Utiiuo. 

31 .  Heglu  desinoto   Menphallo  M  uruaiigi  HiU  ntn  oi. 

3i.  Ham  loa.  H atoriia  Uotiio  But4na. 

83.  Hotataa  Ralonia  HntatUo  HaMa. 

34.  HtualalMi  In*  Uotulna  Hotolo  Hutunsi. 

.^5.  Htuendoa  Rutonia  Ilut^Sro  Hutun. 

:.(k  IIuBani  elarua  Iluturua  ....Ilut<Mra  UtfinL 

37.  Slnlfia  Hutulua  Hutatclo  Ut^ni. 

38.  Salalna   TT  itnlua  HututeTlo  Hutuoire. 

39.  Hatulelua  iiutulOa  Hutuloi  Hat6n. 

io.  Vut  ^hOm  IQa  Vat  loa  Vut  toi  Utln. 

41.  Klclfia  Fotulfid  Fotol  HntniaL 

42.  Haialalua  Otoru  Ot<Sla  Lutdw. 

43.  ochadloti  Sntn*  Hututololo  Utan. 

45.  Temoraa  ....Teranrna  Terantolo  R4toa. 

46.  Arta  Otortia  Otil  BiMu 

49.  Fufu  lu  Loftt  la  Lufu  tol  Uton. 

SQL  Yah  molu  Ya  Inh  Ya  tol  Tboo. 

09  

Rb 
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Abel,  Or.  Clarke,  hU  accoaot  of  a  miaa,  LL 

Acacia,  In  the  ArchipeUgo,  20. 
AcaniM,  blte«  of  the, 

-fKftchynanthiw,  climber  planti  ?n  nomoo,  22. 
African  ncgroe*,  oo  the  crania  and  laDKua^ 

of  the,  601. 
AhtlaRo,  village  of,  305. 
Ahtlago  and  Tobo  Tocabulariea,  fiQfi. 
Alcedu,  Don,  461. 

Alfuroe,  the  true  iodlgenea  of  Ollola,  823; 
of  Papuan  race,  the  predominant  type  in 

C'cTftrn,  370. 
All,  the  author'«  attendnnl  boy,  320i3il^329, 

3'^'^ ;  the  author's  hend  man.  Hi. 
AUen,  Charie*,  the  author'*  a«Hi«lant-{SI;  Knt 
with  the  coUectionii  to  Sarawak,  ift;  finds 
employroent,  and  leaves  the  author  for  four 
year«,  211;  rejoin*  the  author,  300;  newH 
of,  324,  aSl,  HSa,  M9j  leltcrw  received 
from,  C4S  ;  hie  conecLloua,  Ml!  ;  hi*  .limcul- 
tles,  rtLl ;  hU  wanderiri^js  Jilil ;  finally  o|>. 
tains  eraploymeut  in  Singapore,  ;  him 
voyage  til  Soiling,  and  hia  difficuJtieii,  r>72. 

Allor  vocabulary,  607. 

Amaliay,  bay  of,  a^i  ;  vlrit  to,  8g3. 

Anibcrbakl,  vUit  to,  a>I» 

Amblau  vocabulary,  tiOfl 

Amboyna.  l«Und  of,  lii;  voyage  to,  from  n«n. 
da  'iW^  map  of, 'iW;  the  town  of,  29a ; 
Tolcan-xi*  in  remote  times,  p9,  3QQ  (nee 
Water,  limpid);  the  author'g  cuttage  in, 
302  (Iter  Interior) ;  general  rharaclcr  of  the 
people,  3M ;  hnbitji  and  cu-«tonw,  'JM  (/we 
SbolU);  clove  cultivation  e«tabli«h('d  a^ 
316i  departure  from,3Mj  map  of.  m. 

Amboyna  lory,  iiS.   

Ampanam,  IW,  104;  bird i  of,  164;  cauM  of 
the  tremondouH  surf  at,  Hi   

Anchors  of  the  Malayn,  54^J  54(L 

Andaman  IxUndi!,  in  the  Bay  of  R4>nKftl,  »3. 

Animal  life,  luxuriance  and  beauty  of,  in"the 
MolucciiN  4tX;,  -1(17.  ' 

Anljual^,dUributioQ  of,  the  key  to  facU  in 
the  p.iBt  history  of  the  earth,  154-1 5:».  210- 
JJi ;  geographical  distribution  oj  431,  422, 

.Vnonacoous  trt-os  in  Borneo,  as. 

Anthriblilie,  apecies  of,  330. 

<78 :  «t  Dorey,  tormenled  by, 

Ape,  the  Siamang,  143. 
Arab.-*  in  Singapore,  82. 

Archipelago,  Malay,  physical  geography  of, 
la  ;  produciioQs  of,  in  some  caaes  unknown 


elsewhere,  la  (mw  Iglaods) ;  extent  of,  16. 
Ifi:  natural  division  of,  into  two  parts,^ 
(964!  Aastro-Malayan,  and  Natural  Produc- 
tions) ;  shallow  waters  of,  23-28  (see  Ftaces). 

Archlt*«tuml  remains  in  Java,  HI ;  ruined 
temples,  116» 

Arfaks,  of  New  Guinea,  802.  604  CSflB. 

Aijuna,  Mount,  UO. 

Arndt,  M.,  a  Gmnan  resident  in  Coupang, 

Arrack,  demand  f  >r,  4fi2- 

Art,  rudimental  love  of,  uooag  barbarians, 

Aru  Islands,  18;  voyage  to,  from  Macassar  In 
a  native  prau,  ft  »q. ;  diary  of  the  voy. 
age,  4ia  et  mi.  ;  arrival  at  the,  4lil;  ex- 
ploration of  the  forests  of,  entomo. 
logical  captures,  433  ;  traders  of  the,  ; 
artkrles  for  dl!ipo»ial  or  exchange,  ^ ;  im- 
menw  variety  of  anlmiil  life,  JSI  rt  mi. ; 
pirates  on  the  coa^'t  of,  440iii41 ;  trade  and 
coniinerce  of,  444 :  noiiTIually  under  the 
government  of  tho  Molucca*,  M4;  journey 
and  residence  In  the  interior,  44!i  et  $en  • 
map  of  the,  ilfi;  birds  of  the,  44(Mfi2' 
habita  of  the  nativei-,  469,  453 ;  their  food. 

amick  their  chiiTTuxury,  ififl;  their 
wretched  hahtutlona,  463;  their  mono*©- 
nous  existence,  ^  ;  mixture  of  races,  iSA ; 
their  language,  4A4j  men  and  boys  expert 
archers,  4l3a ;  inquUitivenesa  of  the  inhab- 
itants, 4t]3  ti  Mcq. :  dry  and  wet  seasons. 
p4^  4(V>;  beauty  of  the  human  form,  467; 
females  of,  4»»7 ;  personal  ornaments, 
movable  utensils,  4113 ;  household  ornaments 
of  the,  4£i) ;  mats  and  boxes  of.  4tll» ;  do- 
mestic animals.  Ml ;  noxious  animals,  cen- 
tipedes, scorpions,  etc.,  470;  legend  respect- 
ing the,  411 ;  mysterious  character  of  the 
author,  413;  second  residence  at  Dobbo, 
^76;  clieapneas  of  European  articles  of 
commerce,  4IB ;  intemperance  of  the  na- 
tives, 4l!» ;  considerable  trade  of  the,  4S5 ; 
departure  from,  4S5;  the  return  voyage, 
4M;  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  486;  ex- 
pedition to,  eminently  sttaxssful,  4M;  the 
specimens  of  natural  obJ<M:ts  brought  from, 
4S<{;  sketch  of  its  physical  geography,  4SI 
rt  mj. ;  the  great  Island  called  Tanabunar, 
431;  number  of  small  islands  surrounding 
the  central  mass,  4S7 ;  evidence  that  they 
once  formed  a  part  of  New  Guinea,  492; 
its  natural  aspects  and  vegeUble  pro^RI^ 
tion^  422  et  tteq. 
Aru  Islands  vocabulaiy,  QQL 
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Aurora  boradb  ofaMrred  at  Muka,  f>30. 

Auatralia,  twemblance  to,  of  Um>  Auetro-Ma- 
layan  diruion  of  the  ArchipelnKO,  great 
differeoce  between  tb«  produciioiu  o£,  and 
thoM  of  Asia, 

AttatralianA,  on  the  crania  and  languages  of 
the,  6mj  (nfj. 

Avtro-Malayan  divialon  of  the  Architwiago,  i 
;^(M4;aloo  ludo- Malayan ) ;  it«  clo«e  reaem- 
blaoce  to  Au.iti-alU,  nut  to  Asia,  tlh. 

Awaiya,  village;  of,  368 :  arrival  at, 

Awaiya  rocabulaiy,  tKHL 

Ayer-pana*,  life  at,  HL 


B«biruM  (pig^eer),  the,       Ifil;  aknll  of  the^ 

4«a,  3l»5 :  of  Cel«bi'i«  fmind  in  Ikniru,  ai>7. 

Baboon  monkeyn  at  Uatchiao,  ^IM;  of  the 
Moluccas,  aaiL 

Baderoon,  the  author's  servant,  418;  his  gam- 
bling pro(M.-iwitic«,i£^  ; 

Bali,  ii>Und  uf,  lH ;  no  forest  in,  2Q :  difference  i 
betw(M:n,  and  Loinbock,  (»te  Birds  in) ;  [ 
position  of,  and  of  I^nilxx-Jc,  \SS1 ;  the  only 
Islands  of  the  ArcldiK-lagu  In  which  the 
Hindoo  religion  m&infiinn  it«clf,  liii)  (om 
Blleling):  beauty  of  tlie  district  aruund, 
HI;  cattle  and  birds,  Itflj  162j  birds  in, 

im: 

Ball,  Mr.,  an  EngUtthoian,  re^idvut  in  Java, 
UL 

Bamboo,  usefalneai  oT  6Sj  83^  with  pla(«  of 
bridge,  i^'U)!. 

Bandn,  inland  ^<i,  HI;  from  Macawar  to,  223 ; 
flr»t  lmprcs*loa  of,  21)3:  appearance  of  the 
town,  ;  view  of  tiie  volcano  of,  4^»3j  igU ; 
volcanic  character  of  the  island,  'J.i4 :  na- 
tives of,  2QI  ;  birds  and  maniiuMlia,  '£jl ;  the 
trading  locality  for  nutmegs, 

Ban>1a  group,  419. 

Baco,  the  author's  servant,  419. 

BatanUt  m«p  of,  MT. 

BaUvia,  arrival  at,  120;  trade  and  hoteU, 

120,   

Batchtan,  island  of,  Ifij  voy*c«  to,  3^5;  vol- 
canoes of,  3::l :  arflvnl  at,  ;ut2:  ditlicidtica 
of  obtaining  accommodation,  3113 ;  the  au- 
thor's cotUgo  in  the  suburbs,  333i  334: 


Interview  with  the  Sultan,  334 ;  rmd  to  the 
ooal-mineH,  K£t ;  virgin  forest  of,  33at:  dis- 
tinct races  of,  231 ;  robtiery  nt.  32i;  wft 
season  at,  ;  music  and  dancing  at^  340; 
domestic  habits  of,  340:  eatable  bats  Btl341: 
walk  in  the  forest  of.  Ml ;  olijects  of  natu- 
ral history  at,  34i  et  *w. ;  its  great  variety 
of  surface  and  of  soil,  3^ ;  sketch  map  or. 
Ml. 

Batrhian  vocabulary,  fiOfl. 

BatrRf-huHtomu-*  crinifruns,  Itfifl 

Bats,  entahle,  ML 

natu-memh  viH^bnlary,  flQfi, 

BatUHSsa,  village  of,  .H«1f>. 

Beard,  cultivating  a,  4"'^. 

BMk,  Capt.  Van  d<T,  STlTj  his  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  of  languages,  S&L 

Bee-eater,  Australian,  107, 2alL 

Beo-hunl^'rs  and  beo-hunting,  207-209. 

Bees-WBX  In  Timor,  201. 

Be«»tles,  "<K)  »pi>ci«n  collected  In  Singapore, 
BOj  dlatinct  (iqti)  kinds*  of  the  IxMigicoms, 

.  06]  proper  ground  for  collecting,  47j  large 


number  and  new  species  collected  at 
the  Simni^un  coal-worlis,  4iS,  3w :  a  rarv 
lieetle,  3'>'.«;  numerous  species  of,  discover- 
ed, 3*^9,  yM>,  33 7  ;  capture  of,  <>43;  found  at 
Botiru,  31»:t ;  oTtlje  MoluccaA,  4|Ki;  the  va- 
rious species,  4liA;  obtainwl  fur  tobacco, 
421 ;  numerviu!*  !>pecie8  in  New  Uuinea,  &13  ; 
new  s|)eci(>s,  f>13. 

Delaog  vtxabulary,  QSg^ 

IVlideui"  ariel,  344, 3113. 

Ik^ngalems  in  Singapore, 

Kernstein,  Dr.,  3^.^t;  collector  for  the  Leyden 
Museum,  344. 

itessir,  village  of,  626,  rV34:  visit  U\  534. 
wretched  accommodation  there,  53 1,  hiSt, 
iMrgain  with  the  men  for  catchinK  Blrdii  uf 
Wradise,  f>3&,  ft36 ;  their  nietho^l  uf  snArin^ 
tliem,  &37  ;  scarcity  of  food  there,  53s;  the 
country  around  very  hilly  and  nigged,  WJ. 

lUleling,  arrival  at,  from  Singapore,  160;  a 
Chinese  house  in,  100. 

Bird  of  Paradise,  new  form  of,  23fi;  named 
"  Wallace's  SUndani  Wing,"  £ML 

Uirdi>,  in  Bali  and  l>Hubock,  -Jh ;  in  Malacca, 
39,  40;  in  Hall,  162:  in  Auipntum,  164; 
boys'  bird-catching,  104;  IjchiiiUuI  birdi*, 
107,  <srt-  Simla  group,  and  L^ebea), 
SIs'(S(V  Malei^));  scarcity  of,  34J;  insular 
forms  of,  iiU ;  collections  of,  in  Bouro, 
395;  number  of  8|H.>cies  from  the  Molucca, 
group  of  islands,  3W,  4<M);  number  of,  in 
Kurope  conipare<i.  4is>;  in  ludia,  400 ;  va- 
rious noixos  of,iil!!;  uumerous  varii-ties  of, 
in  the  Aru  Islands,  41kl  et  teq. ;  dancing:- 
parties  of,  called  "  .SacalelL,"  460;  thuae 
which  live  only  in  thu  depths  of  the  fur- 
est,  490;  sliot  at  Dorey,  tm:  oolle<  «ii<i  of, 
obtained  in  Waiglou,531>;  of  New  Guinea, 
fill ;  genera  and  species  of, 

Birds  of  l*arndlse.  13;  range  of,  21:  their  great 
beauty,  41il;  specimens  of,  obtained  in  their 
native  forest.*,  ;  at  Wnigiou,  533;  diffi- 
culty of  cntrhing  them.  fi20, 53U;  descrip- 
tion of,  630;  bargains  with  the  bird-catchers 
of  Bessir  for  capturing  thera,  &3&;  their 
success,  53j|i;  iiome  of  them  kept  in  cages*, 
but  they  did  not  live,  221 ;  method  of  nnar- 
tng  them,  &3I ;  their  history  and  habit«, 
C62  rt  itfij. :  different  name:*  applied  U\  by 
different  nation'',  iikii ;  their  structure  and 
affinities, U3;  the  Great  Bird  of  i'aradise 
(tlie  Ihiradisea  apoda  of  Finna^us),  the 
largest  species  known,  NV3:  changes  of 
plumagn,  ftfV4;  native  method  of  catching 
them,  Lt&it :  mo4]e  of  preserving  thtna,  555; 
tlie  Les»er  Bird  of  Paradise  (Paradisea  pa- 
puana),  !Ca\  ;  the  true  Paradise  birds  551 ; 
fed  on  cocknwche*.  551 ;  Paradisea  rubra, 
6r»8  :  chatig«?i«  of  plums^re,  QfiQ  ;  Kini;  Bird 
(Paradif^ea  repia),  its  gn-at  beauty,  500.; 
the  "  .M»gnifi<-f>nt "  (I'anidii'ea  sp<>ciosa), 
661 ;  the  I)i|thillode«  wilsnnl,  bty.< :  the  Su- 
perb Bird,  jyia:  the  Golden  or  Six-sha(\od 
bird  (Parotia  scxpennis),  604 ;  the  Stand- 
ard Wing.506j  the  Kpimnchid«i,  or  Ixmg- 
bille<l  birflw,  501;  Twelve^win}<l  bird  (Par- 
adisea altm),  .VII ;  Seleucides  alba,  ;  tho 
great  F'pimariue,  or  I./i>ng-lHile<i  bird,  6<>9  ; 
Scale-bre-ifH-^l  bird,  SOU ;  Ptlloris  alliertt. 
P.  Paradiseus,  P.  Victoriie,  5Iu;  I^tnuliso 
Oriole  (Paradisea  auren),  ;  list  of  all 
the  Birds  of  Paradise  yet  known,  with  the 
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plac«B  they  are  belierei]  to  inhabit,  612 ;  the 

countries  they  chh  f!y  Inhabit,  bll ;  an  ar- 
ticle of  comtueroe,  ULl ;  Mr.  Allc-n'tf  vovage 
to  8oruDg,  in  New  Guinea,  In  qucat  of,  bTi 
et  »tq. ;  t^rminatioD  of  tbe  search  for  these 
beautiful  birds,  675;  difflcultiee  of  the  un- 
dertaking, 

Bird.winKcd  butterflie*,  343,  434j  their  beau- 
ty and  brillbncy,  'Mii  ;  of  tbe  Moluccas,  406. 

Boat-building  uuder  difhcultie.-t,  liH  ;  of  tbe 
Kt'  iKlfttidg,  4.\\  i2fi. 

DoatA,  dlilkulty  in  obtaining,  366,  367^  de* 
tcriptiuD  of,  iiiiL 

Borneo,  large  enough  for  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  mH  down  in  the  centre  of,  and 
hidden,  Uie  centre  of  tbe  great  curve  of 
volcauue«.  111 ;  a  forat  country,  lt>,  g[ ;  ar- 
rival  at.  Mi  (see  San'iwak)  ;  tbe  orang-utan 
an  iniiabitant  of,  and  of  .Snmutra,  01; 
journey  in  tbe  interior,  Ifi  Dyak); 
pbeasanta  in,  ILL 

Borotoi,  a  Malay  village,  78 ;  aKM-mbling  to 
look  at  the  author,  111 ;  Hppe&rance  of  the 
people^  I^;  a!*«enibling  to  see  the  author 
eat,  lii ;  amusbig  tbe  childrea,  lii ;  depar- 
ture from  to  Budw  (which  aee). 

Botanical  locality,  ailL 

Bourn  lebind,  map  of,  visit  to,  3SZ;  dlf- 
fiailticK  of  the  journey,  as9 ;  be*!tle  found 
at,  ;  ignorant  simplicity  of  tbe  nativen, 
893;  of  two  distinct  racea,  394 :  collectiona 
in,  £)^;  mouutaina  of,  4i7y~twQ  dintinct 
racee  there,  UiiL 

Bouton  vocabulary,  608. 

Boutong,  island  of,  414 

Boutyne  mountain,  413. 

Branibanara,  an  ancient  village  of  Java,  lUk 

Bow  and  Uede,  Chinene  gold.flelda  In  Borneo, 
ifL 

Bmad-frnit,  th»tree,  309,  810 ;  excelleocy  of, 

BrenthidiP,  Mi ;  abundant  In  An,  482j  their 
pugnacity, 

Brick-work,  excellent,  in  an  andent  city  in 

Java,  in. 
Briwi  vowibnlary,  007. 
BriUin,  New,  liL 

ISnxike,  Sir  Jain«>«,  at  Sariwak,  ;  bntterfly 
named  after,  ^ ;  his  accoimt  of  a  miaD,  13 ; 
the  author  a  guest  of,  94:  character  of  hia 
government,  108-104 ;  ~Rm  aupprcasion  of 
piracy,  347. 

Bnuh-turkeyi*,  25. 

Budw,  Malay  villa(a:*>,  8Q;  reception  by  the 
nativen,  native  dances,  5s<i;  proceed  to  8e- 
nunkan  (which  oee). 

Bupii«  Mailorp,  their  peaceful  character,  444; 
tnulerH  in  tho  far  Vm\^  3S0^  aSL 

Bugifl  vocabulary,  fiOft 

Buitenzorg,  near  Batavia,  botanical  gardens 
of,  m :  cUmate,  etc.,  m ;  village  culture 
near,  122. 

Bnkit-tima,  reddenceat,  84 :  character  of  the 

Jecutt  host  tbnrc,  35^  mCinion-house,  SO. 
BnprctttidHv  of  different  species,  829, 330. 848. 
Bupnstifl  family,  i£L 

Butterciipt*,  violets,  whortleberriee,  etc.,  in 
Java, 

Butterflicd,  collected  in  Bingapore,  36 ,  a  new 
species,  40j  handsome  «pecimeu«6?^llS;  the 
Omithoptera  brookeana,  4i  (^e  Moths); 
Calliper  butterfly,  124^  in  Sumatra,  187- 


Lta:  a  strange  fiunlly  of,  140-143 ;  species 
of,  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  167j  in 
Timor,  128 ;  in  Celebes,  223 ;  a  fin(^"5utter- 
fly,  2'.'6, 243  ;  comparinon  of  the  productions 
ol  (Jeiebes  with  thoM  of  other  dlstricta,  286- 
221 ;  xu  Ambt.yua,  3<K);  of  Batchian,  33fl ; 
different  specien  of,  331 ;  bird-winged,  341, 
842 :  scarcity  of,  341! ;  capture  of,  'Ml ;  dif- 
ficultiw  of  capturing,  4JT ;  of  the  Ke  Ld- 
Unds  ^  ;  capture  of,  at  the  Aru  Inland*, 
434;  locatlonx  where  the  author's  most  beau- 
tiful specimen*  were  obtained,  639. 
Butterfly  of  the  genus  Pieris,  362. 


CaJelL  harbor  of,  387;  the  town  of,  3SI;  the 
Rajah  of,  3SS;  excursion  from,  2^;  return 
to,  -JUA. 

Cajell  vocabulary,  fiOfi. 

Calliper  butterfly,  124. 

Camarian  vocabulary,  606. 

Carabld«>,  343. 

Camivoroiu  anlmali^  of  the  Moluccas,  391. 
Car]Kiphai;a  pen^picillHta.  ?A> ;  C.  concinna, 

376.  423  ;  C.  nc'glcctrt,  aiST^ 
Cassowary  of  the  Molucca.^,  1Q3. 
Catj«,  wild,  ^ 

Celelje«,  island  of,  16;  north,  16j  a  forest 
country,  lU;  rw«?mT)lance  to  AustralU,  ^ 
(»et  Macasyar) ;  natural  history  of,  '/»7-291 ; 
birds  in,  '.^7-2»2;  mammalia,  2S2-2S6;  na- 
tives of  the,  394.   

Census,  taking  a,  in  rx»nbock,  186  ;  difficul- 
ties In  the  way  of,  ISl ;  the  Itajah's  strata- 
gem, IHTj  1S5 ;  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Ou- 
nong-A^ong  (the  grt-at  fire-mouutaln),  188- 
lliQ ;  complete  succeau  of  tbe  stratagem,  191, 
122^ 

Centipedes,  4IiL 

Cepa,  vllUge  of,  363. 

Ceram,  visit  to,  3&5  et  uq. ;  maps  of,  356i  869, 
61 7 ;  schools  and  schuolmaaters  of,  367; 
Christianity  e!«tablij<hed  in,  3i5I;  iulmbit- 
ants  of,  o67^355j  trip  to  the  inU'Hor,  HCO; 
foret?t*<  of,  iiiil :  a  forest  desert,  Liii2;  j«>ur- 
ncy  along  the  coaxt,  863-36.% :  a  |icrfect 
desert  in  xoologj-,  ML ;  the  Alfuros  of  p». 
puan  race  the  predombiant  typt*,  370;  trade 
and  natural  productions  of,  3^il;  great  nago 
district  of,  3S2 :  voyage  from,  to  Waigiou, 
&LS  et  aeq. ;  difhcultieH  of  the  voyage, 
et  $teq. ;  an  indigenous  race  there, 

Cerambyx  found  at  Bouru,  3^22.. 

Ceyx  (Jajell,  3I}6. 

Chafer,  long-armed,  309. 

Charniosyna  placentis,  a  bird  of  Djilolo,  828^ 

safi. 

Chinese,  in  Singapore,  32;  their  bosar,  38j 
trades  and  occupationso!,  33;  Jesuits  among, 
84,85. 

Christ  bins  of  Cenun,  868. 

Civetis  VM5j  civet-cats  of  the  Molucca^S^L 

CockatcKw,  ?5]  in  I^omb^jck,  165:  of  the  Ani 

Islands,        4{>1 ;  their  habit* ,  4^1,  4ffiL 
Cock-fiRhtlng  at  Dobbo,  477. 
Corkroachea,  fed  on  by  the  Birds  of  Taradise. 

CfiL 

Coooa-nut  trees  and  ooetMunnts  of  Batchian, 
341;  of  MatabeUo,3I2;  luxury  of:  373 ;  of 
the  Ku  Islands,  ^ 
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Coeytia  d't'irfllct,  •  day-fljiog  moth,  332, 

Ovlogynet  in  flower.  9L 

Cornel  of  ISaS,  3^  'A:^ 

Commerce,  geaiun  of,  at  the  work  of  cMU- 
xatioa,  iu  ',  ethics  of,  47t>. 

Copper,  BuppoiBed  discovery  of,  in  Timor,  200. 

Coral  roclu  snrroundlng  Gonun,  375;  dan- 
ger* of,  ^i3. 

Cormlline  rock,  3^  WL 

Cuti,  on  the  cout  of  Borneo,  fiBL 

Coupang,  arrival  at,  175 ;  a  cold  reception, 
175:  (iajiplcioni«  of  the  aiithoritie*,  ITrtj  and 
eondnct  of  the  Piunbuckle,  17(;-17  S  ;  inhah- 
iUnt«  of,  124 

Crania  of  the  race  of  man  in  the  Malaf  Archi- 
pelago, 601  ;  the  author**  meaflurementa  of, 

Cranioeoopy  bai  prodooed  no  certain  result^ 

Crew,  anthor  denertod  by  the,  3^. 
Cuba  and  Yucatan,  near  pmximity,  yet  wide- 
ly different  natural  pnxluction^  of;  2i 
Cuckooa,  in  Malacca,  it) ;  in  Celebes,  2S0. 
Culture,  village  of,  near  Batavia, 
Curcalionidf(<, 

Current,  violence  of  the,  3'2S 

Cum;u»,  prehensile  •  tailed,  2S ;  omatua,  844, 

322 ;  the  genua,       ;  maculatu!),  4<^1- 
Cynogale  bennetti,  the,  in  Borneo,  IiiL 
Cynopitbeciu  DigreiKenB,  354,  ;t'.»0. 


D. 

Dammar,  a  reein,  the  production  of  Immense 
foreit-treoa,  347 

Dam  pier' M  Straita,  496. 

Danrin,  Mr,  theory  of  the  dinpenal  of  nat- 
ural production*,  22j  130;  bin  theory  of 
oceanic  ifllaodo,  ^UST 

Daud  Incbi,  an  AnibcoTjene  Malny,  lf>5. 

Davi>,  Dr.  J.  B.,  hiB  collections  of  human  cra- 
nia. 601 

Deer,  2fi ;  the  only  ruminant  of  the  Moluccas, 

Deer.flien  of  New  Guinea,  OOS^  BQfi. 

DelH,  capital  of  Portuguese  Timor,  IWi  ML ; 
charact«r  of,  11»I;  hill  cultivation,  ^0; 
auppo»ed  copper -mine,  disheartening  rr- 
Bulta  of  an  exploration,  2ai=l>03 ;  low  ebb 
of  morality  at,  2^6. 

Division)!,  two  natural  onoa,  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  (»ee  Austro-Matayan). 

Djapannan,  village  of,  at  Java,  UlL 

Djilolo,  village  of,  221 ;  foresta  and  birds  of, 
321 ;  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Sultans 
of  Temate,  322. 

Dobbo,  arrival  at,  432 ;  difl\enUiei)  of  taking  a 
house,  432;  traders  of,  4Mi  i3&;  anidea 
for  exchange,  town  of,  4i2;  merchan- 
dise of,  442  ;  manners  and  custoroa,  442; 
various  racw  of,  Mi ;  absence  of  laws,  SS; 
the  genius  of  commerce  at  work,  443;  de- 
parture from,  445 ;  map  of,  446;  trading 
at,  461;  second  residence  a»,  476:  lu  im- 
proved and  animated  appearance,  411  et 
«7.,"  cock-fighting  and  f(xit-h«ll  at,  477 ; 
cheapnei«!iof  Kuropeanartif  l'»s  of  commerce. 
Hi;  intemperance  of  the  natives,  lla ;  tlie  ' 
anJhor's  recovery  from  a  long  illnt^s,  431 ;  I 
morulity  at,       ;  fimeral  ceremonies  at,  [ 


iSi;  actlTe  preparatlnos  for  tearing,  483; 
extensive  trade  c«rrie<l  on  at,  4n'). 
Dodioga,  Tillage  of,  320 ;  Portuguese  fort  at, 

320. 

l>ogs,  their  voracity,  4T0. 
Ddesehall,  Dr.,  in  Amboyna,  298'.  his  col* 

lection  of  flies  and  l>utt4'rflies,  300. 
Dorey,  liarbor  and  village  of,  41iU;  inhabit- 
ants of,  500;  hoose-building  at,  &!ll ;  bird- 
shooting  at,  602;  the  country  round  about, 
504.;  the  author's  protract<'d  !>ickness  at, 
50t) ;  rudimental  art  among  the  ptople,  .Ml ; 
beetles  and  butterflies  of,  512;  nuraeroitM 
species  of  beetles  at,         expectattooa  o£, 
dlMppointc^i,  Ml ;  departure  frum,  514. 
DoTvy  vocabulary,  (?07. 
Doves  at  Malacca,  40. 
Umsilla  catopN  4:>3. 

Duiveobodcn,  Mr.,  known  as  the  king  of  Ter- 

natc,  312;  his  cJiaracter,  312. 
Durion  and  Mant,'0'*te<^n  fniit,  fti ;  and  Dari- 
on,  ^  S!i;  thu  Durion,  trve,  ii&;  r1cboe«8 
and  excellency  of,  ^  £ii ;  dangerous  when 
it  Calls  from  the  trees,  86, 149. 
Dutch,  in  Malacca,  3^  in  Java,  105;  excel- 
lency  of  their  c^ooial  government  («ce 
Java) ;  patertul  despotism,  2G1,  262 ;  the 
cultivation  system,  2ji3 ;  female  labor,  2t>4 ; 
their  iiitluencc  c^tahlL^hftd  in  tliu  Malay 
seas,  31ii ;  their  pnClseworthy  effortu  to  Im- 
prove  the  Amboynese  of  the  Malay  Arrhi- 
pelago,  350. 
Dutch  mail-steamer,  life  on  board,  223. 
Dyak  house,  64i  Dyok  mode  of  climbing^  a 
tree,  65,  M;  Dyak  dog^  61;  Dyak  account* 
of  tlie  mia<«,7L12  TaWikan);  agricul- 
ture,  etc,  80,  a. ;  houses,  bridges,  etc.  87- 
Sft;  the  character  of  the  ract^  in  its  relation.'* 
to  kindred  ones,  9H ;  higher  in  mental  ca- 
paclty  than  tho  "Malftyf,  amusement:* 
of  the  young,  9yj  moral  character,  99 :  th« 
Hill  Dyaks  never  go  to  sea,  5Ki;  head-hunt- 
ing, 22;  truthfulness  of,  2^;  honesty,  tem- 
peranoe,  99;  checks  of  popuhition,  1(X> : 
hard  work  of  the  women,  IQl ;  and  idlen(«>« 
of  the  men.  102 ;  benefits  arising  from  the 
government  of  tfir  James  Brooke,  102-lftA. 

R 

Earl,  Mr.  George  Windmr,  hij  paper  and 

pamphlet  on  the  "  Physical  Geography  of 
South-eastern  Asia  and  Australia,"  20, 11. 
Rarthquakes  at  Temate,  31L 
Kdectns  grandis,  331. 
j  Klephnnts  in  Malacca,  45. 
i:iephomia,  of  New  Guiuea,  difbrcnt  tpeeiev, 
NI5,  506. 

Empugnan,  a  Malay  village  (aee  Tab6kso), 

Entomological  specimens,  SSQ. 
Erythrina,  iS2. 

Eucalypti,  common  tree  of  Timor,  20. 
Euryrtomus  azurcuti,  337. 

F. 

Fauna,  of  the  Molnccas,  4S0.  et  ttq. ;  of  the 

Papuan  group,  5^1. 
j  Ferns,  rare,  on  Mount  Ophlr,43 ;  collection  of, 
in  Borneo,  i<l ;  tree-fern,  plate  of,  93^  col- 
I    lection  of^  fi& ;  Immenae  niuuber and  ratiety 
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of,  1^ ;  elegant  one  diicorered  at  Ceranif 

m 

Fire  produced  by  friction,  332» 
FUhen,  Ume,  at  Guoong         181.  1S8  (W« 
8heli»). 

Filed,  at  Dorey,  tormented  by,  514. 
FloM!*,  inland  of,  16 ;  no  foreal  In,  20. 
Flowen       Vegt-tatiun  and  Plauta),  In  Bor- 

FIving  tinh,  4ia 

Foot-ball  Rt  IM)bn,  iTL 

Forejit  <loi««rt  at  «  ,erain,  362. 

Forort  trren  (with  plat*;),  £1=04 :  forert  "In- 

Ktinct,"  -ilSi  ;  of  ImmenM)  aixf,  S£L 
Forutfl  un«xplor«d,  'dl\ ;  of  Coram,  361. 
Frog,  tree,  or  Flylni;,  in  Borneo  (with  plate), 

Fruitfl  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  tattelem  and 

aneatnble,  374. 
Friilt.trw»  at  Temate,  314. 
Fuuuell,  i^ir  William,  bi«  acooant  of  Amboy- 

ua  in  the  year  1705, 2»2i  SQiL 


Gall  Toeabnlary,  ^iSL 

GulHpagoe  Icluuds  pectiliar  prodnctioni  of, 

Galela  men,  221 ;  from  Glloio,  SSL 

Galf  U  Vocabulary,  CAM. 

Gamvlang,  a  untive  baud,  112. 

Ganl-diluar,  village  of,  Mb:  repair*  and  pro- 
viition«  obtained  thure,  t^i!>. 

(tani  men,  their  Icnowledge  of  the  coast,  ML 

Oanl  vocabulary,  filMk 

Gaper,  blue-billed,  ^) ;  green,  4SL 

Garo,  an  attendant  boy, 

GcAch,  Mr.,  an  KnplUh  mining-engineer  at 
Delhi,  197;  hU  dinhearteoing  report  nv 
lipecting  the  suppoi^ed  cupper-minos,  201- 

Oeoffroyiifl  cyanlcollla,  32^L 

Geological  contraMt!,  10 ;  ditooverien  and 
teaclilngfl  with  reopect  to  ehange^i  in  the 
dlKtributlon  of  land  and  water,  and  forma 
of  llfe,2L=lil 

Geology,  l««(«oiM  taught  by,  6Z&. 

Gilolo,  island  of,  lOj  mountainoaa  coaat  of, 
81  *:  phyeiral  a«iH-ct  of,  312  ;  viilt  to  the 
island  of,  31R,  320;  characterii*tlca  of  the 
■laved,  21S ;  volcanic  appearances  at,  QH ; 
map  of,  &il ;  island  of,  ;  earthquaJce  on 
the  coa.<t  of,  i^S. 

GlaclAl  period,  129,  m 

Goa,  visit  to  tiieltajah  of,  221 ;  the  Rajah, 
'in  ;  a  feait  with  Iwid  coffw,  22:i :  fever  in 
the  I'atjah's  territory,  ;  collectlonn  In, 
223.  224 ;  an  IntruBlon,  225;  the  Ilnjah  at  n 
cock-fight,  m :  hl«  daughter*,  }JVfl,  221; 
hoii^iuintlng,  227  ;  Bicknew  at,  'i'lit ;  the 
village,  'jai :  and  pt  ople,  'i.TO;  the  anttior 
a  terror  to  men  an<l  bea^ta,  230:  hou«K»- 
buildlng,  ;  preference  for  crooked  tim- 
ber, 232. 

'ioldmnnn,  Mr.,  aon  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Moluccajs,  271. 

Oornni,  inlands  of,  868;  map  of  the,  Sffi) ;  re- 
turn to,  37r» :  coral  rock»  nurroundlog,  31i; 
geological  npeculation*  on,  3Ifi;  the  iuhab- 
ItaniB  a  race  of  traden<,  3Ili :  their  chief 
trade,  aifi ;  poverty  of  the  Kajaba,  311;  dif- 


flcoltiea  with  the  workmen  of,  &2S.;  depart- 
ure from,  SSli ;  trade  of,  ML 

Goram  vocabulary,  6ik]. 

Goram  prau,  Its  mode  of  iailing,  4LL 

Grammatophyllum,  a  gigantic  orchid,  liQ. 

Gnuiflhoppcr,  great- shielded,  of  New  Guiueaf 
580. 

"  Gubbong,"  the  palm,  IfiS. 

Ghdong,  a  Malay  village,  ID.:  conduct  of  tlia 

women  on  m^eing  a  Kuropean,  III  (m-c  Jahi). 
Guebe,  Inland  of,  .'>4'2. 

Guinea,  New,  volcanic  action,  etc.,  in,  IL:  a 
forait  ojnutry,  lii ;  reacntblanoe  to  Au«tra- 
lla,  etc,  25;  to  Borneo,  2L 

Gun-making,  in  Lombock,  17S-180." 

Gnnong  Prau,  extensive  ruin*  of.  In  Java, 
116. 

(iunong  Sari,  excursion  to,  181,132. 
Guati  Gadioca,  a  chief  of  Lombock.  178 1  his 
feast,  IbUj  and  reception,  ISO,  ISL. 

H. 

Haan,  De,  Dutch  entomologist,  1^ 
Halcyon  sauroptiaga, 
Har,  village  of,  b2± 

Hart,  Captain,  an  Kngiish  resident  at  Delli, 
121. 

Hawk-tribe,  the.  In  Celebes,  2SL 
Helix  pyrostonui,  323. 
Hetiicopluip^  uibifronis  K9. 
Hestia  durvillei, 

Himalayas,  the,  in  miniature,  in  Borneo,  S& 
I  Ioneysucken»,  25,  ^ 
Hooker,  Dr.,  hlT^'  Flora  Indica,"  UB. 
Hombiils,  in  Sumatra,  146^  141 ;  in  Celebes, 

Hova,  village  of,  .353. 

Hn'mlx^ldt  Hay,  1^11 :  ito  Inhabitants,  QIL 
Huxley,  I'rofessor,  on  the  cnnia  of  different 
races,  fifiL 


Indo-Halsyan  division  of  the  Archipelago,  21: 
evidences  of  having  once  fonned  part  of 
tlie  Asiatic  continent,  22=25  (*■»•  the  Aus- 
tro  -  Malayan,  the  other  dlvlnlon  of  the 
Archipelago) ;  natural  history  of  the  Indo- 
Malay  islands,  14-'  iriO;  mnmrnalit  in,  1.V>: 
monkey  tribes,  UjQ  ;  ramlvorn,  IBJ  ;  hoof- 
ed animals,  IM ;  birds,  etc.,  102-154  (ser- 
Animals,  distribution  oO. 

Insect  pests,  470. 

Insects  at  the  Simnnjon  coal-worlcs.  47. 48 : 

In  Timor,  195j  IM ;  ants,  225:  Kiicwt-sful 
collection  of,  ',^3'.«-241.  247. 2<>.^  :  In  Celebes, 
28.% :  comparison  of,  with  other  districts, 
2^-291 ;  In  Anitv.viiu,  :tO-->;  collecting  of, 
32t>,  :iaO;  astoniiilmient  of  the  natives  on 
observing,  330 :  icard>y  of,  aJii ;  great  va- 
riety of,  Ml ;  of  th<-  Molucca  4{«,  406; 
beauty  and  numbers  of,  4<w'i:  bargaining  for, 
with  tobacco,  426 ;  irritation  caused  by. 
465:  the  pests  of  the  tropirnl  forests,  465; 
curious  ones  at  Dorey,  .V>4,  iiOa;  of  New 
Guinea,  61i^  r>7^  &iL 
Instinct,  failure  of,  4^ 
Interior  of  the  UUnd  of  Amboyna,  beauty  of 
scenery,  etc.,  302:  evening occupatlotL,808j 
specimens  in,  304.  ' 

j  Irvland,  New,  ISL 

[  Irrigation  in  Lombock,  U*±  HEL 
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laUnd,  how  to  detcnniae  whether  it^m»  erer 

be<>n  crtnnectod  with  any  contiaent,  4'il. 
I«lAod!4  of  the  Malay  Arrhipt-la^is  ext«at  and 
variety  of.  1^;  diruibU*  into  two  purtiocu, 
14 ;  d«fiQitioa  and  buiiDdarim  of.  14 ;  aise 
of  MTwml  of  the  Urgeat  ialanda,  l!L 


JackAsa,  Uaghing,  of  Aiutimlla,  1^ 

Jahl,  a  liomeo  villag(>.,l;i  l-lmpugnao). 

Japan,  ekctchca  of  the  plaotn  of,  301. 

Java,  island  of,  15j  ill ;  forty  -  five  vulcanoce 
iiii  LiJ  ■  fonvt  country,  li! ;  bird^  and  In- 
•eeta  peculiar  to,  'i^  24 :  r«>itid«  uce  in, 
excellency  uf  the  l>utch  system  uf  gurt-rn- 
ment,  lilfi  ;  the  rultiiro  oyi-tem,  Ui6, 
KH ;  the  uative  chief*  and  the  people^  Utl; 
increase  uf  population^  10^  liiii :  Java  prob- 
ably the  finest  tropical  inland  in  tbe  worlds 
108;  it>  hi«tory  ami  civ  iliuiti  m,  liQ;  ita 
ancient  Brahminic&l  reliKiou.,  and  conver- 
sion to  Moh&niniedanl]>iu,  IjJU  (mt  ^k>ura- 
baya);  Joumoy  in  the  interior  of,  110;  ruini! 
in,  nij  U^;  a  Javanese  trial  and  chief,  1  li>; 
collections  at  WunuMih-in  and  Djnpannan, 
119  (aM  Voguution,  and  Glacial  i'eriod). 

Javaoeie,  the,  32. 

Javanete  vocabalary,  «WL 

Jeeuita,  French,  among  the  Chlnoe,  84; 
iburooghneM  of  their  work,  M;  their  jpreat 
■access,  'iA ;  economy  and  »elf-denial,  ^ :  a 
mlMion&ry  frlond  of  the  author,  S&. 

Jobie,  large  ii^Iand  of,  ^T'.>.  JiOS. 

Johnj«oD,  Sir.,  his  account  of  a  mias,  lA. 

^'  Jong,"  legend  of,  in  Aru,  iSi^ 

Jamaai,  death  of,  MQ. 

Jungle,  thorny,  168. 

Jongle-oocka,  the  origin  of  all  our  domestic 

breeds  ol'  poultry,  lit". 
Jungle-fowl  in  Java,  111). 


K. 

Kai6a  Islands,  32S:  inhabitants  of,  331;  a 
mixed  race,  2111 ;  fruita  and  other  products 
of.  8.'{1  :  village  of,  ML 

Katoa  Islands  vix>abulary,  OHV. 

Kakaa,  village  of,  2li&. 

Kallima  paralekta,  butterfly,  140. 

Kanary-trec,  MsL. 

KasMroia,  village  of,  visit  to,  determined  on, 
34&;  difficulties  of  the  Journey  to,  ^  et 

Kayan  river,  in  Bomeoi,  SL 

K6  I«land^  IS,  20,  41S^  112 ;  landhig  at,  4|0j 
natives  of  the,  42U ;  hal  li  Ut  ions  of  t  he,  4*3  ; 
explorations  in  the,  4-'3 ;  immense  pigeons 
of  the,  4211 :  trade  and  products  of  the,  424.; 
boat-building  of  the,  4'J 4-426 :  magnificent 
forests  of,  4^;  money  unknown  to,  42tl; 
mode  of  h.nr^'^ainiug,  42i!l ;  collections  at  the, 
421* :  inluibiled  by  two  kinds  of  people, 
42D:  contrast  of  character  between  the«<e 
people  and  the  Malays,  43Q ;  language  of 
the  people,  4Sii ;  mountainous  character  of 
the,  421;  mapof,  44& 

K6  Islands  vocabulary,  ilSL 

Islanders,  a  wonderful  race  of  boat>h(iUd- 
ers,  376.  • 

Ke<Hri,  ruins  of,  llfi 

Keffiu^  island  of,  ML 


Kama  roeaholary,  6S&. 

Kilwnni,  little  town  of,  261 ;  a  place  of  gT««,t 

traffic,  IkiS ;  island  of.  Shi,  ;>1  ;  metropolis 

of  the  Bugis  traders,  .'^^4l- 
King  Itird  of  i*aradiae,  447^  its  beautiful 

plumsgt-,  44S  ;  reflections  on  the,  448:  ite 

Imbits,  419. 

Kingfisher*.  4*)^  166.  zlll ;  a  rare  sp«dmen. 
;  of  the  Molucca*,  401^  402;  of  New 

Guinea,  57S. 
Kissa-laut,  long  delay  at,  166. 
Klings,  of  India,  in  >*ingapi)re,  ag. 
Kobror,  map  of;  IM;  visited  by  the  natircr 

of.  468. 

Kora-kora,  a  l*oat  by  which  the  return  to 
Temate  is  effected,  g^;  passengen  axad 
accommodations  in  the.  3&a;  a  onake  on 
hoard, 

Kwamnier,  island  oi,  367. 


Lahagl,  a  native  of  Temate,  326. 
lAhi,a  native  of  Ollolo,  a^ft. 
Laicmu,  village  of,  H65l 

I^nguoge^  curious  jumble  of,  in  Malacca,  gS. 
Languages  of  the  races  of  man  in  the  Malmy 

Archipelago,  IM  ;  vncabnlariea  of,  ^ ;  llat 

of  vocabularies  collected,  ttftV 
Langundi,  village  of,  34(1;  ten  days'  residence 

at,  34a 

Ijuisats,  fVuit,  in  Sar&wak,  Si. 

Lariki,  Asllulu,  and  Wakasiho  vocabolarin, 

IKML 

Latch6,  a  pilot,  2^ 
I^w  or  no  law  1  443. 

I^-likc  butterfly,  in  flight  and  repoi«,  lil. 
Leeches,  forest,  in  Malacca,  41. 
Legendary  lore,  471, 412. 
Lempias,  village~o{,  in  Celebes,  210  (M«  Li- 
coupang). 

Lemur,  flying,  in  Sumatra,  145;  nature  of:, 
146. 

Liang  vocabtilary,  606. 
Licoupoug,  village  of,  In  Celebes,  210  (Me 
leos). 

Liliacev,  in  the  forests  of  Ki^  429. 
Linschott,  his  description  of  Malacca,  2IO 

years  ago.a7.35i:  his  account  of  the  Ihirioo 

fruit,  S& 

Lizards,  Immense  variety  in  the  Aru  Islands, 

43L 

Lobo  Raman,  village  of,  130. 

Lomaiitt-ra,  hpcciee  of,  gSO. 

Iximapt'cra  papua,  42!L 

Lombuck,  l»laiul  of,  16^  4U2 ;  no  forest  in,  20 : 
reHcmblanoe  to  Australia,  2&  (»ee  Ilali  and 
Dirds),  169^  collecting  at,  under  difficultiee, 
IM  ;  manners  and  cui'toms  of  the  p>>opl«, 
173  ;  excursion  Into  the  interior,  ;  Irrl- 
gation,  etc,  l":i-17.%:  punishment  of  theft 
and  adultery,  1S2,  ISoj  jealousy,  LbtE  (s«r 
Trade). 

Longlcoms,  numerous  species  discovered,  4S, 

330.  331 ;  specimens  of,  4Ufi. 
Lories,  scarcity  of,  in  Ceram,  364. 
Lorlus  gamilus,  .^36. 
Lorok,  village  of,  134. 
Luzon,  island  of,  liL 
Lycocorax  of  the  Moloccas,  4QL 
Lycocornx  niorou*nsis,  324. 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  his  explanation  of  the 
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tnesDs  of  dbpenal  of  OAtnral  produetioiu, 
a. 

M. 

MaoMSftr,  in  the  Mmnd  of  Celebei,21£;  the 

flri<t  Dutch  town  vlsltod  by  the  author,  213 ; 
dcMcriptiou  of  the  U»wn,  lilli:  an  atti-uipt  to 
collect  at^  221;  removes  t<>  (ioa  (which  xee), 
336  ($ee  Maro.1) ;  the  rainy  ii«A<«on  at,:liiii: 
trade  of,  vith  the  Aru  IrLandis  i^iii. ;  dr- 
parttire  from,  4<>P,  413;  diary  of  the  roy- 
age,il3  ft  siyq. ;  n'-Hirival  at,  after  the  re- 
turn from  Aru,  isiL 

Macassar  carfroe«,  value  of,  4SS. 

MiMaw.vir  vociibiilary,  Ct<^ 

Mace,  proairiNl  fruiu  Now  GtiiDcn,  316. 

Madatra-u-ar,  Ixlund  of,  and  Africa,  marked 
difference  between  the  productions  of,  2J, 
2iL 

Madeira  bectlor>,SaL 
Msgindano  piratvA,  Ml» 
Mftkarikl,  vUit  to, 

Makian.  bland  of,  16,  32Z :  Tolcaok  ertip- 
tions  in,  12;  volcano  of,  2:21 ;  visit  to,  li&i; 
coast  of,  ML 

Mahu^ra,  and  Mount  Ophtr,  31;  description 
of  the  town,  etc.,  ^T;  <lencHption  of,  by  Un- 
urtiMtt^  •■'70  yuars  ago,  3L  3^  present  posi- 
tion of  the  tnule  of,  H'^ ;  population,  rurioii'* 
character  of,  and  of  the  language,  38, 32 ; 
the  works  and  birds  of,  ^  40:  elephants 
ln,4& 

Malang,  ruins  of,  in  Java,  110. 

Malay  anchor,  &4fi, 

Malay  Archipelago,  312  ft  fifq.  ;  the  anthor*t 
views  as  to  the  racen  of  man  in  thr,  &i4  ft 
aeq. ;  two  strongly  contra-'led  ra«»*,  the 
M-tlays  and  the  I'apiiautt,  (nee  Malayit 
and  I'spuans) ;  an  Indigenous  mce  in  the 
island  of  Ceram,  .V*0;  tribes  of  the  Island 
of  Timor,  fM.;  the  black  woolly-haired  races 
of  the  Philippint-B  and  the  Malay  I'eninsola, 
Q^;  general  views  as  to  their  origin  and 
amuitiex,  ^)2^SS23;  the  Polynt-siau  races, 
Wi.  [tiLl;  on  the  crania  and  the  races  of 
man  in  the,  fi<H>. 

Malay  Peninsula,  non-volcanic,  Ifl. 

Malay  race  of  Tomat<«,  317, 818. 

Malay  vocabulary.  (MV*. 

Malays,  a  ptH-uliarly  int4>rcstlng  race,  fotind 
only  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  13 ;  villager, 
etc,  destroyed  by  volcanoes,  17-19;  In  Sin- 

fapore,  22 ;  a  Malay  G<Jv«mor  and  houso, 
B  («M  Gudong);  Malay  vilUges,  13fi ;  of 
Batchlan,  331;  different  from  the  I'apuans, 
4S£1:  contrast  between  the,  421;  ct>ntrast 
of  character  with  the,  4.tO:  pMychoUjjjy  of 
the,  4rtt,  4:ti< ;  widely  s<>parat4'd  from  the 
Pn;iuan!j,  43^;  of  the  Malay  Arrhlj)elasro, 
CW4 ;  the  most  important  of  the  races.  &'>4 ; 
their  pliyslcal  ana  mental  characteristics, 
B84  ;  diffon^nt  tribes,  5^4,  the  ^avag© 
Malays,  i^;  pi^rsonal  characteristics,  5S.5; 
Impassive  character  of,  iV^;  dlffcrnnt  ac- 
counts of  them,  5>7 ;  on  the  cranU  and  lan- 
guages of  the  ti'Hl. 
Mak»s  singular  birds,  in  Celebes,  370;  de- 
scription of  the  birds  ^ ' '  *****  ''WS  ^^3; 
their  breeding- place,  2l2i 
Mammalia,  or  warm-blooded  quadmpeds  of 
the  lodo-MaUy  Islands,  l&O^  IMj  of  ^bo 


Timor  group,  21fl ;  of  Celebos,  289 ;  of  the 
Moluccas  31»<} :  of  New  (tuinea,  bll. 
MangMteeo  fruit  (see  Durioo),  iu  Sardwalu 

Manipa,  ixland  of,  304. 

Mauowolko,  the  largest  of  the  Ooram  group, 
^'y^ ;  map  of,  IttiO  ;  dt«cription  of,  370;  peo- 
pie  and  mc«!S  of,  3 TO  ;  return  to,  31^ 

Mancinam,  li<l:ind  of,  41»7i  illlL 

Manuel,  a  Portuguese  hinlitkinner,  engaged 
by  the  author,  lt>5  ;  his  philosophy,  170-172. 

Mareh,  Uland  of,!}^,  32L 

.Maros  river,  23li;  fall*  of  the  river,  241 ;  preci- 
pices, 244 ;  absence  of  flowers,  'i4f):  drought 
followed  by  a  deluge  of  rain,  247;  effects 
of,  241  (SM  Mcnado). 

Marxuplals  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  21 ;  of 
CelelM's  2i>4;  of  the  Papuan  IsUukds,  ISLL 

Masaaratty  vocabulary,  fM. 

Matabello  Islands,  370,  311;  dangers  of  the 
voyage  to,  311 ;  trade  of,  312 ;  cocoa-nut 
trees  of,  372;  village*  of,  873;  savage  life 
of,  213;  palm-wine  one  of  the  few  luxuries 
of,  313;  wild  fruits  of,  314.;  strange  ideas  of 
the  people  respecting  the  Russian  war,  374; 
their  extravagant  notions  of  the  Turka, 
374,  315. 

MataBollo  vocabulary,  606. 

Mataram,  capital  of  l»mlKick,  1T3. 

Mats  and  boxe!<  of  the  Aru  Iitlaods,  4iilL 

MauHoleum,  ancient.  In  Java,  114. 
Max  IlaveUar,"  story  of  the  Dutch  auctioiu, 
etc,  in  the  coloniea,  107. 

Maykor,  map  of,  445^  rivor  oC,  487, 

Mcgachlle  pluto,^. 

Megamendong  mountain,  road  over,  123 ;  a 
re-idenoe  on,  L:3 ;  collections  on,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of,  1^  124. 

Megapodidat,  the,  a  email  family  of  birds,  pe- 
culiar to  Australia,  and  to  siUTOuading  Isl- 
ands, 11j£L 

Megapodii  of  the  Moluccas,  4Q2. 

Megapo<lias,  the  Monnd-makcr  bird,  SSL 

Megapodlos  wallaoei,  a  new  species  of  birds, 
4112. 

.Melaleuca  cajnputl,  ^''A. 

Menado,  in  Cclebr«,  )i4y,  305 ;  prpttlness  of, 
2411;  in  the  di^itrict  Minaha^-a,  ;  purr 
race,  etc..  of,  2.V>;  the  inhabitants  nwutiy 
savages.  2S0. 261 ;  induce^l  to  cultivate  tlu> 
coff^L-o-pIant,  2M ;  preUy  vllhiges  of,  2&S  ; 
a  native  honse,  252  (<«^  Burukan). 

Menado  vocabulary,  fiQIL 

Mcnyerry,  a  Malay  village,  S3. 

Mcsman,  Mr.,  a  I>utch  gentleman  in  Celebes, 
210;  his  farm  and  premises,  233j  234  ; 
Macassar  farming,  'J34,  23ii;  brother  of. 
2:<6 :  plantation  and  country  life,  231;  hos- 
pTtailty  of,  23"^,  231>. 

Mc>Hraon  Islands,  MI ;  sketch  map  of  the.  M1- 

Mias,  native  name  for  the  oraug-utan,  and  ho 
called  In  this  work,  M ;  the  author's  first 
introduction  to,  51 ;  the  first  ahot  by  him, 
51 ;  strength  of  a  wounded  mlas,  &2 ;  a  mias 
pelting  lt*<  enemies  from  the  tree  top*,  5i; 
the  fir^t  capture  of  a  full-grown  mlas.  a 
female  (now  in  the  LK-rhy  Museum),  with 
platt!,  r*;i;  capture  of  an  Infant  mias,  ^3;  it>* 
infantiue  attraction  to  a  lieard,  it^ 
nuning-cradle,  washing,  and  playthings, 
04;  a  Kubstituta  for  a  mother,  54, 55 ;  spoon- 
meat,  &5j  a  hare-lip  monkey  ^  a  compaii- 
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ion,       Mj  b»by-like  Rppeannoc  of  the 

nilai'TSQ  ;  cnttin;,'  itc  teeth,  SI ;  di!ath,  fil; 
a  nilii»  hunt,  tu-M  ;  rapture  uf  s  very  largo 
■mlnial,  M ;  rize  and  proportioni  of,  tiO ; 
iikeleU)n  In  Derby  Muteuni,  60^  a  mias  at- 
tacked by  natives,  6i»;  oth.  r  captiiren,  51; 
wi landed  mloa  makirif;  a  Da<t  in  tlio  treen, 
6'J;  its  death  and  dried  remains,  G^,  6|{^ 
mmlc  of  walking  over  th*  tree  top*,  fi3 ;  cap- 
ture oC  at  StniJibang,  the  )-pivim(>n  now  in 
theKriti^li  MtM4>uiu,  <f4, li^:  themia«  tlirow- 
Inp  down  branciiei",  67j  pa-piihngtheekin.i 
and  Dkeletooii,  fil ;  thn  author*)*  laxt  cap- 1 
lure,  fiSj  the  orang  dl«trirt,  Boraeo  and 
Siiiuatra,  fiS  ;  habit.4  of,  and  nature  of  ooun- 
In*  inhabited  by,  68,  iLL;  singular  method 
of  mtiking  ita  war  through  the  forost,  09. 
IQ ;  hij«  nest  for  the  ni^'ht,  TO^  hio  tiroe"cif 
rising  in  the  inorDinKi  To_;  full-grown  anl- 
nuil*  aeldum  seen  in  conipHny,  Ti):  food  of, 
70. 11 ;  the  miaa  raix-ly  »een  on  the  ground, 
II;  the  only  two  animnU  it  in  attacked  by, 
the  python  and  the  croco<lli-,  7t^  hi*  su- 
periority to  both,  U;  tin  of  tholan^  mias, 
22;  varioua  aoooants  of,  73,11;  in  Suma- 
tra, IM 

Mtcrogla*snm  aterrimum,  452. 

Mlcroi»oope,  ajtioninhment  of  the  natiren  on 
viewing  ol>Jc<ct0  through  the, 

MlUei>odeo.iIfL 

Mlniota  bounionsia,  ifiilt  Mimcta  foratenl, 

4a'>. 

Mimicry  among  birdii,  10^ 

Minnliaiui,  map  of  («c«  Mcnado),  2&i;  natives 
of,  mL 

Mindanao,  natives  of,  397. 

Mlsf  ionariej",  ■49'<;  trader*  at  ManEinam,  41)3. 

Modjo-kerto,  a  town  in  Java,  111 ;  the  village- 
green,  and  tree.  111. 

Modjo-i»hit,  niinn  of  the  ancient  city  of,  in 
Java,  111 :  admirable  brick-work  in.  111 ; 
ancient  ba»-relicf,  112;  presented  to  the  au- 
thor, LLL 

Molmmmedan  priest  at  Dobbo, 

M  hammedana  in  Singapore,  32 ;  of  Ceram, 
of  the  Ko  laland*, 

Mohnike,  L>r.,  in  Amboyna,  29S;  hia  colloc- 
tion  of  beet      etc,  3Q1L 

Molucca  Sea,  its  aspects,  4Sf>. 

Moluccan  hoi-nbill,  :u\± 

Moluccas,  the,  13i  a  forest  country,  W,  212 
et  tteq. :  final  departure  from,  Sliii;  natural 
history  of  the,  Sisfi  ef  iteq. ;  oinxist  of  three 
largo  Inlands  :ffl6;  their  extent  and  geo. 
graphical  position,  ^;  mammalia,  or 
warm-blooded  quatlrupedn  of  the,  3Qfl  ft 
Atq. ;  fauna  of  th«',  400.  AlU  ;  especially  rich 
in  the  porrot  tribe,  401 ;  rao(«t  ciirlou«  groups 
of  bird?,  41)2  ft  ;  the  cnwowary,  403; 
cases  of  "mimicry,"  403:  inxeets  of  the, 
4Q&  ftneq. ;  Inxurianci*  and  beauty  of  ani- 
mal life  in  the  forests,  407. 

Monarcha  chrysomela,  440. 

Monarcha  loricata,  rats. 

Monnrcha  telrscopthalms,  440. 

Monkeys,  2fi  ;  a  hftre.lipp<'il  monkey.  In  com- 
pnny  with  a  young  orang-utan,  ^  ;  abun. 
dance  and  variety  of,  on  the  l-ankr*  of  the 
Simfinjon  river.  In  Suin»tii>.14:^.  14  (. 

Monsoon,  xouth-ea^t,  in  the  Malay  Archipel- 
ago, Sil;  In  the  Itenda  Sea,  2S(L 

MorcUa  and  Mamalla  Tocabulartos,  fiffiL 


Morty,  Island  of,  10, 324,401. 

Mijcquiloex,  47t>. 

Motlw,  in  Itonieo,  9fi ;  plentifulnesa  of,  on  the 
mouutains  of  Sarawak,  ;  mode  of  seek- 
ing  titcm,  90  ;  list  of  captures  in  different 
kinds  of  weather,  90 ;  obaervatioaa  o.i 
nuxli-i  of  capture,  00,  mI 

Motir,  island  of,  :.'i7. 

Muuntaiii  plants,  S40. 
Muck,  nmning  a,"  curious  ctistom  la  Ixwn- 
b.M-k,  is:i,  li4. 

Mukn,  village  of,  Jt^fi ;  description  of,  &^ ;  hat 
erectdl  at,  M**;  aurora  borcalis  seen  at. 
530;  the  people  live  in  abject  poverty,  5a3  ; 
under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  of  Tidorc,  ; 
di!stitute  of  the  necosaarit  s  or  comforts  rA 
life,  im;  the  author  half-starved  while 
then>,  &2B.;  departure  from,  &^ 

Muntok,  the  chief  tovrn  of  Itanca,  13i 

Muiteum,  Htitkh,  xpfcimen  of  miaji  in,  (EL 

Mut^>um,  IK-rby,  specimen  of  mlaa  In,  53^  GO, 
6i>. 

Mysol,  map  of,  51L 
Mysol  vocabulary,  OCT. 

W. 

Natural  history  of  thn  Sfolnocaa,  3M  rt  $tq. 

Naturalist,  plmnures  of  the,  240,  24 L 

Noctarinea  auricepi!,  337. 

Nuctariiiea  pro»erplna,  ;R>.'>. 

Negritos,  a  distinct  race  from  the  Malay,  fiPa. 

New  Guinea  or  Papua,  dangers  of  trading- 
with,  iild;  murders  committed  there,  Otiii; 
Moluccan  fauna  derived  from,  400 ;  voy- 
ago  to,  4M  et  $fq. ;  trading  missionaries  of, 
4  ;  harlwr  and  village  of  I>orey,  49?j  fiflQ ; 
the  people  «if,  4C*9,  fiOQ;  omutt  and  Inland 
Papuans,  fiQ-i  ;  curious  insects  .VVS ;  deer- 
flies  of,  5<Ki:  Arffik  and  .lobie,  fKtS  ;  scarc- 
ity of  I'armiis*!  birds,  B4ill;  Iium)s>ldt  Ilay, 
Oil  ;  plague  of  flies,  514 ;  map  of  the  west 
point  of,  Sill;  birds  of,&Il ;  with  theislanda 
joined  to  it  constitute  the  Papiutn  group, 
olil;  perhaps  the  laiigtwt  island  on  th«> 
globe,  SLl;  mammalia  of,  511 ;  birds  of. 
B77  ;  Insects  of,  619 ;  tho  largest  Islands  t<.> 
the  east  of,  very  little  known,  5<1 ;  fauna 
of,  1 ;  exhibits  a  common  origin  with 
Au!<tmlia,  5S1 ;  plants  of,  &S2  (we  I'apuan 
Islands). 

Noys,  Mr.,  a  native  of  Menailo,  241L 
NIcobar  pigeon,  Its  beauty,  H.'SO- 
Nutraeg-trces,  In  Itanda,  21)5;  beauty  of,  2251: 

the  nutmeg  trade,  'JUr*.  2l!Ii ;  the  epice  mo- 

nnpoly,  29)1. 
Nutmegs,  procured  from  New  Oiiineai  Uik 

O. 

Oceanic  races,  natural  division  nf  the,  SQ2. 
Oeassa,  snap-^>ringB  of,  12& ;  the  inhabitant* 
of,m 

Ondor,  the  chief  village  of  Croram, 
Ophir,  resolution  to  visit,  41 :  the  voyage  and 
journey  to,  41 ;  the  "  Padang  -  l>ntn,"  tir 
stonc-fleld,  42^  plants  on,  4.*! ;  the  sum- 
mit, 44 ;  trees,  foliage,  and  cofff*  for  break* 
fnst  on,  44;  the  great  Argus  pheasant  of. 
44. 

Orani;-kaya,  the  rich  man,  or  chief  of  a  Dyak 
tribe.77 ;  iUneaa  of  the,  454. 


Orang  Slrani,  the  name  of  the  Christian  de- 

■ccndautii  of  the  Portuguese,  H41. 

Orang-utan,  13j  the  great  man-ape  of  Borneo, 
ai  (»ee  Miiu). 

Orchidit  in  flower,  47i  9L 

Omithoptera,  buttcrtik-j;,  13 ;  of  the  Moluc- 
cas, ■UXi. 

Omithoptera  Rroolcenna,  lumed  after  Sir 

Jami-Tt  Brwke,  4S. 
OmlthopttTH  cru3«u»«,  S4'j. 
Omittiiiptera  potH.>idoD,  its  great  beauty, 
Oaaang,  village  of, 
Otters, 

Otto  and  Cresler,  Mesan.,  trading  mI«ion*- 

rie!>, 

Owhs  in  Celebea,  210. 

P. 

Pacieocla  Strait-,  ML 

Pacific,  ditrerent  ntcui  of  the,  003, BBA;  geo- 
graphical dividing  lina,  fiOi. 

Pakmbang,  city  of,  132i  133;  boys,  etc,  of, 
1:^3;  road  from  to  Bcncoulen,  134. 

Palm  «u^ar,       ;  a  l>eaulifnl  palm,  27(1. 

Pandunacf>H>,  on  the  Butch  iari  coast,  ML 

Puugeraiigo  and  Oedch  mountains,  trip  to  the 
summit  of, 

Pau(;hu,  iii ;  blnls  and  im'ecU  in, 

Papaudiiyaug,  volcano,  eruptiun  ot,  11. 

Papera  Iwt, 

Paplllo  coOn,  butterfly,  123, 12SL 
Papilio  gambrbduji,  SifiS. 
I*api)io  memuon,  lii^ 
Papilio  idviuHM,  ^13JlL 
Papilio  wallauil,  ai>L 
Papili<3i<,  fino  specimens  of,  3fi(L 
Papua  Kowiyw?,  hlofxlthimty  tribes  of,  SUL 
Ptipuan  belles,  pemoual  oraamenta  of  the,  467, 
46'y. 

Papuan  Islandif,  natural  history  of  the,  QI&  et 
'tieq. ;  mammalia  of  the,  577;  birds  of  the, 
67»  et  aeq. ;  geology  of  the,  512 ;  inscctn  of, 
aia  ;  large  ialan<ls  to  the  cai»t  of  New  Guin- 
ea, r»-il;  the  fiiuna  of,  related  to  that  of  Aus- 
tralia, QSl :  insects  of,  ^S'J;  plan»B  of,  fiast. 

Papuan  race  in  ('cram,  37<>. 

Papuan.",  the,  323 ;  first  view  of,  In  their  own 
country.  I'-'O :  wildnesa  of  the,  4211;  differ- 
ent from  the  Malays,  421 ;  contrast  of  char- 
acter with  the  Malays,  130;  reaerred  and 
taciturn,  438 ;  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
684:  personal  characteristics  of  the,  587 ; 
their  stature,  .N'^s ;  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual characterLitics,  ftS-^,  &Si» ;  ii'Lind  of 
New  Guinea,  Ke  and  Ani  Iclaudi",  Mysol, 
Salwatty,  and  Wnigioa  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by,  591 ;  closely  allied  to  the 
npgnx*  of  Africa,  504;  on  the  crania  and 
langUHgcs  of  the,  601. 

Paraiilgalla  camnculata,  671. 

Paradise  birds,  manner  of  shooting,  4^: 
scarcity  of,  in  New  Guinea,  44fi. 

Paradise  pie  of  New  Guinen,  57 1 . 

I'aradlsea,  obtained  in  full  plumage,  ififi. 

Paradipea  n  gla,  44S. 

Paradisea  rubra  at  \Vaigiou,5'2t).  63<1;  twen- 

ty-fixtr  fine  specimens  brought  away, 
Paradiseidse  (wv  Birds  of  Paradise). 
Parrofjuet,  long-tailed, 

Parrots,  12fl ;  In  Cdebea,  212 ;  of  New  OtUn- 
ea,  OIL 


I  Peacock,  the  Java,  117. 
Pearl  shellt*,  the  chief  staple  of  the  Aru  trade, 

4««. 

Pelah,  bad  account  of,  390 ;  loumey  to,  391. 
IVniissen  mountains,  at  the  bead  of  the  SarA- 

wlik  river,  53. 
Peters,  Mr.,  of  Awalya,  aRS, 
PlialKMiopiri  gnin<liH<>ni,4^8. 
I'hi-asant,  great  Argus,  country  of,  ^ 
I'heasant4i,  in  Smuatra  and  Borneo,  1 17. 
Philippine  Islands,  10:  active  and  extinct 

volcanoes  in,  1^  iSJnlack  woolly  race*  of 

the,im. 

Phosphoric  light,  rushing  streams  of,  414. 
Physical  geography  (w«  Archipelago). 
Pierls  genus,  363. 
Pig,  wUd,  26,282. 

Pigs,  their  power  of  swimming,  323. 

Pigeons,  fruit,  lill ;  various,  liiJi ;  several  spe- 
cies of,  11)6 ;  of  immense  size,  423  ;  of  New 
Guinea,  57 

Pin,  a  strange  novelty  to  the  natives,  ^2. 

I'irates,  on  the  Itetchian  coast,  447:  ."^Ir  J. 
Brooke's  suppression  of,  oa  the  coast  of 
Borneo,  ML',  on  the  cotu>l  of  Ani,  44<i;  at- 
tack the  praus  and  murder  the  crews,  441. 
442. 

Pitcher-plant,  on  Mount  Ophir,  42 ;  water  in, 
4^Li  the  plant  in  Borneo,  91, 14a 

Pitta  genu«,  324. 

PltU  celebensis,  324. 

IMtto  gigas,  a  beautiful  bird  of  Gilolo,  32L 

Plants,  on  Mount  Ophir  (Ferns  and  Pitcher- 
plants,  itee  both),  i^tj  rhododendrons,  -43; 
zinziberaceous  plants,  44  (9ef  Durion  and 
Bamboo);  on  F'angerango  mouiitnin,  126- 
121< :  geograpliical  distribution  of,  421,4'  2  et 
Mq. ;  distribution  of,  in  New  Guinea, 

Plow,  a  native,  232 :  plowing,  232^  232. 

Plumage  of  Birds  of  Paradise,  chsingcs  of,  668 
ft  nfq. 

Polynesia,  an  area  of  subaidcncc,  606. 

i'olynei'ian  races,  693.  695;  on  the  crania  and 
Innguagt>s  of  the,  6(l1- 

Pomali,  or  "  talx>o,"  203. 

poppa,  map  of,  517;  difncultics  near  the  Isl- 
land  of,  .VJO  et  self. 

Portuguese,  in  ."Singapore,  from  Malacca,  32; 
in  Malacca,  37^  Sgj  bad  government  of,  iu 
Timor,  2< >5 ;  expelled  from  Temnle  by  the 
Dutch,  315;  tmly  wonderful  conquerors  and 
colonizers,  422. 

Pottery,  carved  tool  for  making,  5L 

l*rau,  native,  of  Macniwar,  410;  the  crew,  41L 
415 ;  captain  and  owner  of  the,  416 :  dan- 
gi*rou!)  defects  of  the,  416:  comforta  of  the, 
43L 

Primula  imperialis  in  Java,  12L 

Productions,  natuml,  contrasts  of.  In  the  Ma- 
lay Archipelago,  21 :  poculiaritieB  of  poai- 
tlon  in  certain  localities,  22,  23j  natural 
means  of  dispersal  of.  22j  a  supposed  ca.-*  ■ 
of  natural  di»p<>niftl,  2^  an  exact  parallel 
In  the  Malay  Arrhipelago,  22. 

Pt!lon<>j)n»  pulrhellus,  .'i3o. 

I'tilonopu.x  i>up«Tbus,  and  P.  iogaster,  &4:L 

Ptiloris  albertl,  of  N.  Australia,  Kfl. 

Pumbuckle,  chief,  in  Lorn  bock,  Ufi. 

R. 

Races,  contrasta  of,  3a ;  two  distinct,  in  the 
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AirliippUgo,  the  MuLijii  and  Pipiuuis,  ^  i 
&>4  ft  utg.  (tee  SLaXtkj*  and  I*apuam) ;  opiii-  { 
iooa  of  lluiub(*ldt  and  I'ritchnnl,  30j  iii- 
digenouj  race  in  the  i)>land  of  Ct'raro,  fO'.' ; 
the  Tiiuore«&,&iNI:  the  Mack  woolly-haired  i 
raccet  of  the  rhllippiuex,  and  the  Malay  pen-  ' 
inaula,  nil :  getuTuI  view  as  to  their  origin 
and  amnilief,       et  aetj. ;  the  bUrk  Poly- 1  at>7, 
nei«l&n  ra«'*,  £6*3  «•/  »rq. ;  general  retlectimiA 
oo,  .'liKS  et  m], ;  on  the  crania  and  the  Ian- 
fniagcA  of  the^  5Q1  ft  ittq. 

Raffle*,  Sir  Stamford,  hU  account  of  the  ruinn 
of  Java,  11& 

Itatahao,  vocabulary,  (tOfiL 

llti;int  bird  of  Au*tralla,QZL 

Uhiu<.>C(  ro«,  in  Malacca,  ^ 

Kiil<-  thirds  of  Aii'tnilla,  069,  &ia 

Hobbrrice  at  Uatchlan,  3^8. 

KoAenbcrg,  Herr,  a  German  natormlbt, 
60S. 

Row,  Mr.,  an  EngliBhman  resident  at  Lorn- 

bock,  UIL 
Rotti  vocabulary,  fiiJL 
Krtwan  mountain*.  H3> 

Kuittan,  a  river  of  Ccram,  dUficulty  of 
crowinp,  mil. 

Runiluui,  village  of,  the  highest  in  MinahaAa, 
SH;  eofliee  plantatir>ni>,  hill  vegeta- 
tion, 8ft5-iS7  (te  Tundauo);  uiUdlunariud 
ln,2C<J. 

Ru«a  hippolapbus  of  Java,  fflL 


Sago  dii-trlct  of  Ea«t  <  ernra, 

Bago  bread,  mode  of  preparing  the,  ;  oven 
tor  baking,  aSi. 

Bagi>  palm  of  Ccram,  ;  washing  of,  ; 
conversion  Into  6M>d  with  little  labor,  S'A 

Sago-trce»s  3fi&;  of  the  K<<  Ittlando,  4.'-4. 

Sahoc,  villnge  of.  2^  the  inhabitanta  dis- 
tinct from  the  Malar  racea, 

Sahoc  vocabulary,  60(L 

Salayer  Strait*,  ila. 

SaUyer  vocabulary,  iKKk 

Salibabo  IslantU,  V(x*abulnry  of  the,  fiOCL 

Salwatty,  uuip  of,  lAl ;  iiUand  of,  6<iS. 

Samubuig,  a  trip  to,  62  ;  dc-tcription  of,  64i 
a  Dyak  house,  fii. 

Sandal  wood,  in  Timor,  SO^  SQL 

SangTiir  Inland,  16i. 

Sanguir  Inlandii  vocabulary,  floriL 

Sapariia  vocabulary,  <'i06. 

8apl-uUn,  the,  ;i70j  211 ;  doocrlption  of,  282. 

Sarawak,  the  author  entertained  at,  by 
Sir  Jimi<«  Urooke,  4<lj  gobl-fieldd  and  coal- 
work.*,  Jfi ;  the  Sadnng  river  and  its  tribu- 
taricd,  ill;  bead  of  the  rivor  of,  a^;  arrival 


Senna,  Malay  Tillai^  character  of  the  people. 

etc,  »1,  83.  ^ 
Serpenta,  of  immeiue  iLie, 
Senranu,  the  author  deMiited  by  hia,  381. 
Serwatty  Ixlaiidj*,  16^ 
Sharks  eatight  and  crn^ked.  ILL 
Shflli*  and  &)li,  an  unrivalled  collection  isL, 

Slau  vocabulary,  fiOS. 

t^icknean  of  the  author  and  his  mm,  51ft. 

SilieitA,  in  Myfiol,  MT,  51S. 
Siiula  natyrui«,  SiL 

Bimaqjon  river,  46 ;  coal-worka,  41:  •■?T»n- 
tage«  of,  good  locality  for  inject  collectin<;- 
a  trip  up  the  river,  ^  ;  narrowncM  of 
the  Mtream,  tki ;  monkeys  on  the  b&nlu,  62; 
arrival  at  Bamabang,  &L 
'  Singapore,  dketch  of  the  t<»wn  and  Inland.  3i ; 
iuhiibitanta  a  mlxi-d  race.  32 ;  crmuucTre  ol 
83 ;  (  bineae  In.  Sii;  Jesuit  mb'sionariea. 
BT:  character  of  the  isUnd,  etc.  35j  Xk^cn 
and  ti^r-idt«,       vegetation  and  InaectA. 

Skulls  (aef  Crania), 

Slavery  at  Teniale,         abolition  of,  319 

Sb^'ping-nhiMl,  iilil. 
Siuiko  on  boaril,  H.%4. 

Snakes,  after  rain,  in  Maros,  24T;  in  Am  boy - 

na,  3(>a.  aoi. 
Soap-springs  In  Oeasna,  IflB 
Six-ial  position  of  England,  6t*0;  lU  trviU, 
fiU3  ;  in  a  state  of  comparative  barbarlaxn. 
5'jO. 

S^xhw,  Malay  village,  Sa. 

Solouiou  I  Inlands,  \^ 
S>lor  vocabulary,  6(>7. 

Borong,  in  New  Guinea,  Mr.  Allen's  voya^ 

to,  673:  dlfficultieti  encountered  at.  Cu3; 

ruggednvM  of  the  country,  tLL 
Sourabaya,  the  chief  town  of  East  Jara.  lUL 
Spaniards,  truly  wonderfiU  conquen>r!s  and 

colonizers,  430. 
Species,  geographical  distribution  of.  -191,  4Si±. 
Spice,  monopoly  of  the  Dutch  (ikms  .Nutmeg). 
Spice  trade  of  the  Moluccas,  310;  enumioos 

proflta  of  the.  'iMt^ 
Spice-tTW*,  district  of  the,  315. 
Spiders,  47h;  immense  variety  of,  iO  the  Am 

Islands,  437. 
Spring/i,  hot,  of  Celebes,  Sfifi. 
Squirrels,        in  ltomco,MJ  tame  one*  in 

the  village  of  l^alenlbang.  LIS. 
St.  .lohnV,  Mr.,  account  of  a  roias, 
Sugar-palm  (with  plate),         drink  made 

from,  'i^fiL 
Suln  fiber.,  ilS- 

Siila  Island*,  394;  Tocabulary  of  the,  C0&. 


at,  from  the  interior,        government  of,  >  Sumatra,  in  the  line  of  the  volcanic  belt,  1& ; 


by  Sir  Jamea  Brooke,  10^-1(4 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  natural  productions 

peculiar  to,  2iL 
Sajwak  vtcabulary,  fi06 
Sassakj^,  the  abr^  igines  of  Lombock,  1S2. 
Bavu  vocabulary,  tioT. 
Scorpions,  470. 

Bcrew  pines  on  the  Batchian  coast,  UlL 
Sea,  contrasts  in  depth  of,  26. 
Sea  Gipsiea,  vocabulary  of  the,  fiO". 
Bcboran  mountain,  lower  slopes  of  the,  S2. 
Semloptcn  of  the  Moluccas,  401. 
Benaukan,  Malay  vlUaf^u,  iiL 


volcanoes  In.  ISj  a  forest  onantry,  Ifi ;  th« 
orang confined  to,  and  to  lk>meo,  tiSj  phm». 
ants  In,  in ;  villages  of,  IMT^ 
Sumbawa,  island  of,  lH ;  no  forest  in,  2tL 


Tab^lun,  a  Malay  village,  IS ;  as»«mbUDg  of 
men  and  boys  to  look  at  the  author,  I&; 
dress,  etc,  of,  Ifi ;  portrait  of  a  Dyak  youth, 
II;  a  visit  from  the  *•  Oraug-kaya,"  <x 
rich  man  of  the  tribe,  77j  sporta  of,  77,  TS 
(we  Uor6toi). 
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T&milun,  Tl11iig«  of.  Sfi3. 

I'linakHki,  L-lanil  of,  i\2^ 

Tau>>ipt»-ra,  thi'  k<''>"*^ 

Tanyciptt-ra  acU,  :ft'.\ 

T»nyflpU;r»  doriH,  liiL 

Tanysiptora  isLs  3^ 

Tdutl,  vUlagfi  of,  Ml. 

Telati  and  lloya  vocabuUriaSf 

Teor  Island  of,  37*i  il^ 

Teor  vocabulHry.  60«]. 

T«rnatc<,  Ulaud  of.  Hi;  arrival  at,  212;  mount- 
ainri  of,  ;  town  of,  'ALi ;  letter  of  Intro- 
duction to  Mr.  DuivenlMxlcn,  known  as  thu 
King  of,  312;  the  authofs  residence  at, 
81  314  ;  mountain  of,  Sli;  fnilt-trtn  n  at, 
aU ;  furt  of.  11&;  palace  of  the  8ulUQ,  315 ; 
pi>wer  and  raii(pil(ioi>nce  of  the  ancient  «ul- 
tan*,  315;  ««plre  trade  of.  3iri,  31  «i:  destruc- 
tion of  the  uploi'-trced  of,  illl :  influence  of 
the  Dutch  ewUbtinhed  at,  316;  eartbqitakea 
at,  211 ;  the  iuhnbltantu  are  of  three  well- 
marked  racwi,  317.  318;  slavery  at.  aboliah- 
ed,  2112 :  return  to,  in  a  kora-kora,  '^il ;  ar- 
rival at,  li&l ;  poverty  of,  in  articU-M  UHed 
by  Kuropcans,  jltG ;  Mki-trh  map  of,  511 ; 
voyage  to  from  NVnlgiou,  640;  difficulties 
of  the  voyage,  544,  hi^  et  teq. 

Temate  vocabulary,  GtJ!SL 

Teto  vocabulary,  «i07- 

Theratee  labiata, 

Thieving,  trial  and  punliihniP'.t  for,  ■iAL 
ThruHhes,  fruit,  "25, 2li ;  leaf,  2Ji ;  ground,  167; 

beauty  of,  UQL. 
Tides,  curioiifl  phenomena  attending,  M2. 
Tidore,  Island  of,  16j  volcanic  cone  of^  312 ; 

village  of.  it2iii;  Sultan  of;  fi^ 
Tidore  vocabulary,  fiOjL 
Tiger,  in  Singapore,  35j  traps  for,  and  din* 

nera  of,  35j  in  Mnlacca,  45:  tiger-cats  in 

Borneo,  QiL;  a  tiger-hunt,  m. 
Timor,  volcano  In,  IS ;  no  fore«t  in,  12.;  com- 
mon tre*-*  of,  ^iOj  extent,  etc.,  of,  1113  {*ee 

t 'oupang  and  Delli) ;  nioimtains  of,  lilliJ ; 

value  of  the  bland,  'JU5  ;  racen  of,  UM)  ;  rucesi 

of  the  Inlands  wei't  of,  liiflL 
Timor  group  of  ii<landH,  natural  hintory  of^ 

•ilO;  birds  In,  211-214;  fauna,  2U,  210; 

mammalia,  216-21  *<■ 
Timor  vocabulary,  GilL 
Tobacco,  exchanged  for  insects,  48C,  48T. 
Tolio,  village  «>f,  3135. 
Todiraraphiw  dlop«i,  3-14. 
Toniboro,  volcano  of,  lT_i  great  eruption  of, 

Tomohon  vocabulary,  600. 

Toniort-,  colony  from,  !i32 ;  people  of  East 
Celebes,  3SLL 

Tonioru  vocabulary,  QflSL 

Tondano,  village  of,  In  Celebes,  253 ;  water- 
fall at,  2Mj  mL\  from  Tondano  to  Kako* 
(which  i«ce). 

Towers,  Mr.,  an  EngUshman  resident  in 
Menado,  2ilL 

Tradt^  in  Lombock,  15&  («c«  Census);  the 
mu^'ic  that  ket'po  all  at  peace,  443;  very 
considerable  at  Dolibo,  4S5. 

Tree,  large,  at  Mo«ljo-kerto,  in  Java,  111. 

Tree-ferns,  of  immense  sixe,  440. 

Tree-kangaroos,  509. 

Tricondyla  aptera,  4211. 

Tripling,  pnxiuoe  of, 

Trogons,  2C,  2L 


Tropidorbvnchi  of  the  Molnceas,  itrong  and 

active  birds,  405. 
Tropidorhynchus  bouruensls,  404 ;  T,  sub- 

comuttiK,  4(a- 
Tropidorliynchun  fuscicapillus,  3il- 
Turks.  extravagant  ideajji  of,  entertained  by 

the  Malay  Archipelagans,  8I4|  315. 

Untowan  mountains,  ^ 
Uta,  laUnd  of,  311^  212. 

V. 

Valqncno  vocabulary,  6QL 

Vanda  lowii,  the  plant,  In  IWnoa,  92. 

Vegetation,  contrasts  of,  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, IS;  European,  In  Java,  ISti ;  in  Ti- 
mor, 2Ua:  in  Celebes,  -il^ 

Villages  of  the  8umairan  Malays,  135;  pretty 
villagiw  in  Celebei",  '-'si. 

VinleU,  etc,  In  Java,  1^ 

Vivcrra  tangiilungu.  3iiL 

VlverTjt  rt  betha,  344. 

Vociibulariiw,  list  of,  collected,  606. 

Volcanic  and  non-vdicanic  ialandf,  contrasts 
of,  1&;  volcanic  belt,  oourae  and  extent  of, 
16jl9,2I. 

VoToinoes,  16-19 ;  mud,  2i!fi;  view  of  the 
volcano  at  liali,        2<y. ;  in  Amboyua, 

200,  3QQ;  of  the  Malay  Inlands,  ;  cle- 
vallon  and  depression  of  the  land  arising 
from, 

Vorkai  river,  4«8. 

Vorkay,  map  of,  44&. 

W. 

Wahai,  village  of,  3M:  arrival  at,  aSft. 

Wahal  vocabulary',  GD<L 

Waldono,  district  chief  in  Java,  IIL 

Waigiou,  island  of,  li;  voyage  from  Ceram 
to,  liili  f(  mq.  ;  map  ol,  511 ;  difficultie!*  of 
apuruaching,  625 ;  lo«t  servants*  recovered. 
620;  birds  of  I'aradise  at,  rt^;  indeiuent 
weather  at,  521  ;  the  inhabitants  a  mixed 
race,  632  ;  their  language  entirely  Papuan, 
;  "collections  obtained  In,  522;  voyage 
from  to  Temata.  540  ft  aeq. ;  sketch  map 
of  the  voysge,  QdLl ;  dlfficultiee  of  tho  voy- 
age, M4,        54S  et  »eq. 

Wammii,  villsgi-  of,  424- 

WanKi-wangl,  Inland  of,  414. 

Wan  urn Iw  I,  village  of,  451 ;  lodgings  at,  457. 
4.^8:  savage  inhabitants  of,  452 ;  inqui-tl- 
tiveness  of  the  natives,  4fi3  et  ttq. ;  legend 
respecting,  471.  472^  the  author's  niysteri- 
<MiK  character,  473 ;  war  among  the  natives, 
473,  474 ;  departure  from,  415  ;  the  people 
p«?rlV'rt  suvapes,  4.S4. 

Warus-warus,  vUluge  of,  3S1 ;  the  country 
around,  3Hf>. 

Warzbergen,  Capt  Herr,  obtains  a  hoUM  for 
th^  author,  433. 

Watelai  channel,  455, 456. 

Watelai  river.  iHl. 

Water,  scarcity  of,  522. 

Wayapo,  village  of,  3S(L 

Wayapo  vocabulary,  fiOfi. 

WajrpotI,  locality  of,  3S1 ;  tho  anthoi't  hoase 
at,  2Sfii ;  ignorance  of  the  natives,  ffiS. 
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NVenpon-*  nf  wnr,  4LL  Wards,  odc  hundred  and  unrcntoen,  io  thirty- 

Wi-«u  rn  I'ljiinl",  r»-<  mblanc«»  V>  A«!a,2L  three  Iuuguag<3,  610-<{:& 

Wokan,  islanU  u{,  JJli ;  iixup  of,  AiTL 
WooomIcoi,  road  t».  Hi;  poaitioa  of.  III; 
noted  fur  Itt  peftoockftt  ill ;  ooUectloiw  in. 

Wood-horinK  Insprtii,  4f\\. 

W<'»l{«-<-ki'r!<.  ?r>,  -.'7, 2'^0.  ZinzIbGraceoas  pUmta,  ii. 

Woril:',  uiii' ,  ii7T«>ctron«  of,  lo  fiftj-oino  l»n-  KoUlngvr.  thi»  Dutch  naitnraUst^  his  aecoont 
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to  the  Piihlufier8  jvrmnaUii,  or  by  U'ft*^  rttrlunit'i  Firr  C*-nt«. 
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M0TLEY»8  DUTCH  REPUBUC.  The  Riae  of  the  Dutch  Repobllc.  A  nfstnir. 
By  Jonx  Lothrop  Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  With  a  Portrait  of  William  of  Urauyk 
y  voIj*.,  Svo,  ClDth,  $M  W). 

MOTLEYS  UNITED  NETHBRLAlfD&  BMorj  of  the  Unitfld  Netherltfida:  from 
CiM  Death  of  WillUun  th«  8n«Dt  to  th«  Twelve  Tear**  Tnee-^imut,  With  a  ftill 

View  of  the  EngllBh-Dtitch  Stm;rs;lc  ngaioet  Spaiu,  find  nfthc  Or5t?iii  and  De^truc- 
tioD  of  the  Spaoisb  Anuadii.  By  Joiu*  Lotubop  Muilky,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Author 
of'TheRlMofllMltatchfieiNibUe.'*  FMtnlti.  4  rols^Svo,  Cloth,  $14001 

ABBOTTS  LIFE  OF  CTiniST.  Jeens  of  Nazareth :  his  Life  and  Teachings ;  Ponnd- 
cd  un  the  Fuur  Gospel-,  and  Illnstrated  by  Reference  to  the  Manners,  Custom&Re- 
ligiooB  Beliefa,  and  Polltiail  InHtinuiunH  of  hisTlmea.  By  Lvman  Ainiorr.  IWlh 
Designs  by  Dor^,  De  Laroche,  Fcuii,  luid  others.   Crown  »vo,  Clutli,  $3  00. 

NAFOLEON'S  LIFE  OF  C.£8AR.  The  History  of  Jollos  Cesar.  Bj  His  Imperial 
Mnjc^^tv  NAi  ni.f  oif  IIL  VolmnM  L  and  U.  now  raady.  library  Bdittos,  Svo^ 

Cloth,  $3  00  per  vol. 

HENRT  WARD  BEECnEK'S  SERMONS.  Sermons  by  Hembt  Ward  Breohsb, 
Plymouth  Churrii,  iirooklvn.  Selected  (torn  Published  and  Uupabliahed  Dis- 
courses, and  HcviMd  by  their  Author.  With  Sled  Fortnit  by  Halpia*  Complete 

in  Two  Vol.?.,  Svo.  Cloth,  ^  00. 

LYMAN  BEECHKli  .s  AUTOBIOGRAPnY,  &<i.  Autobiography,  Correapondence, 
Ac.,  of  Lyman  Beeclicr,  D.D.  Edited  by  hirt  Son,  Cuablka  Ubbcokb.  With  Three 
Steel  PurUaita,  and  Ku^rMvtugs  on  Wood.   In  Two  Vols.,  ISmo,  Cloth,  $Q  OOl 

BALDWIN'S  PRE-HISTORIC  NATIONS.  Prc-Ubluric  NaUoni* :  or,  luquirioH  coo- 
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